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T  O    H  I  S 

ROY  AL    HIGHNESS 

G     E     Q     R     G     E, 


PRINCE   OF   WALJES^ 


SIR, 

/^  N  the  day  which  fills  every  inhabitant  of 
^^  Britain  with  expedadons  of  continued 
and  umform  jM-ofperity,  may  it  be  permitted 
me  to  acknowledge,  with  the  greateft  reipeft, 
my  obligations  to  yoiir  Royal  Highnefs,  for 
(ufFering  me  to  introduce  this.tranflation  to  the 
public  under  the  protection  of  your  illuftrious 
name,- 

The 


<,- 


DEDICATION. 

The  arts  of  the  drama,  for  which  I  have  pre- 
fumed  to  folicit  your  Royal  Highnefe's  patro- 
nage,  have  been  always  honoured  with  the 
proteaion  of  princes,  as  the  arts  which  add 
grace  to  precept,  and  teach  virtue  by  multi. 
plying  delights. 

Of  the  employments  which  engage  the  la- 
bours and  ftudies  of  mankind,    fome  are  incit- 
-  ediy  the  power  of  neceffity^  and  fo^ie  dilat- 
ed by  the  love  of  pleafure  :  to  works  of  necef- 
fity,we  are  driven  by  nature;  in  purfuit  of  plea- 
fure, we  are  influenced  by  example.    Nations 
may  receive  plenty  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
foil,,  but  they  muft  owe  their  pofitenels  to  the, 
refinements  of  the  court  j  and  the  ehcourage- 
Oient  which  your  Royal  Highnefs  has  given  to 
the  endeavours  of  genius,  has  already  kindled 
new  ardors  of  emulation,  and  brightened  the 
profpefts  of  the  learned  and  the  ftudious,  who 
confider  the  birdi  of  your  Royd  Highneis  as. 


DEDICATION. 

the  birth  of  icience,  and  promiie  to  themfelves 
and  to  pofterity,  that  from  this  day  fhall  be 
reckoned  a  more  illttftricyu^  period  of  letters 
and  of  patronage. 

I  am,  with  the  profoundeftrefped^, 
SIR, 

Your  Royal  Highness's 

Moft  obedient,  and 

Moft  humble  Servant, 


June  4.  CHARLOTTE    L.ENNOX. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

^  ^  Y  RcadcFS  will  not,  I  am  perfuaded,  be  forry  to  know,  that 
fevcral  parts  of  this  work  arc  tranflated  by  much  abler 
hands  than  my  own.  Of  thofe  friends,  who  have  favoured  me  with 
their  affiftance,  and  whofe  names  fliall  be  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
per^  place,  I  am  particularly  obliged  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Gorke  and  Orrery :  who  has  written  a  general  preface  to 
the  work,  and  tranflated  the  Difcourfe  upon  the  Theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  that  upon  the  Original  of  Tragedy,  and  the  Parallel  of 
the  Theatres.. 
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THE  , 

P    R    E    F    A    C    E. 

TH  £  French  language,  although  agreeable  and 
eafy  to  read,  is  difficult  and  harfh  to  tranilate; 
^ooth  as  ivory  to  the  fight,  rough  as  iron  to  the  touch. 
The  general  obfervations  made  on  the  two  nations  of 
England  and  France,  will,  in  fome  meafure,  hold  in 
their  language.  The  one  is  more  light  and  airy ;  the 
other  more  flow  and  folid.  The  French  flutta-  in 
the  air ;  the  En^ifh  walk  majeftically  on  the  ground. 
The  French,  have  a  great  icope  of  language,  but  their 
exprefiions  are  feldom  nervous,  and  fcarce  ever  fu- 
blime.  Monfieur  Voltaire^  the  glory  of  their  pre- 
fect day,  writes  widi  amazing  fpirit  and  vivacity. 
He  often  fhines  like  a  meteor,  with  a  light,  that  i€, 
glaring,  tranfient,  and  refleded:  he  wants  folidity  to 
make  it  equal  And  permanent;  but  fometimes,  like  the 
l^o^horus,  has  the  peculiar  quality  of  fliining  in  the 
dark.  He  has  modeftly  intituled  his  laft  work,  Effai 
fur  fbtftoire  general^  An  eflay  upon  univerfal  hiftory. 
It  is  an  enchanting  performance.  If  it  is  not  hiftory,  it 
is  fomething  much  more  pleafing,  and  perhaps  not  lefs 
inftrudive.  Although  the  language  of  fome  nations  may 
be  more  adapted  to  hiAory  than  that  of  others,  yet  the 
conftitution  of  the  country  will  in  a  great  meafure  warp 
their  genius.  On  this  account,  the  Englifh  hiftorians  are 
more  nervous  and  folemn,  while  the  French  are  more 
Vol.  I.  a  weak 
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weak  and  difFufive,  but  often  more  amufing.  Each  na- 
tion has  its  own  peculiar  tafte  and  judgment  :  nature 
otherwife  muft  lofe  one  of  the  chief  points  ihe  delights 
in,  variety. 

The  French  have  the  theory  of  the  fublime  in  great 
perfe£iion.  The  turn  of  their  slanguage  hinders  them 
from  fulfilling  the  pradice.  The  defect  feems  to  arife 
from  the  infinite  numbers  of  thin  particles  and  adverbs, 
expreffive  at  once  of  Co  many  different  and  important 
things.  Their  little  phrafes  are  another  caufe  of  their 
want  of  fublimity.  En  effet,  veritabUmentj  pour  ainfi 
dire^  de  plusy  en  un  mot  ;  and  all  fuch  minute  expref- 
fions,  muft  weaken  any  language  in  the  world.  But  the 
two  noted  and  prevailing  particles  y  and  en^  which  are 
relative  to  every  verb,  every  peribn  and  fubftantive  what- 
ever, at  the  fame  time  that  they  lave  much  trouble  to 
the  reader,  are  v^  embarraffing  to  the  tranilator. 

Our  language  is  at  prefent  more  corred  and  delicate, 
more  expreffive  and  enlarged,  than  in  any  other  age,  but 
it  is  not  free  from  great  imperfedions  :  we  have  neither 
diminutives  nor  augmentatives ;  till  lately  we  had 
not  even  a  didionary.  Our  beft  and  oiv  worft  writers 
might  equally  have  claimed  authorities.  At  length 
a  judge "  arofe  :  a  didionary  (the  work  of  one  man, 
and  he  a  genius,)  was  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the 
dictionary  Delia  Creufay  and  the  citations  which  he 
has  given  us,  are  decrees  from  whence  we  need  not  to  ' 
think  of  arji  appeal.  The  grammatical  part  of.  our  lan- 
guage is  too  confined  and  unvaried  :  our  plural  s  feems 
to  hii's  out  its  own  difapprobation.  We  abound  in  mo- 
nofyllables.  They  make  whole  paragraphs  appear  as  Uttle 
and  trifling  as  themfelves.    They  wound  our  poety,  but 

they 
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they  murder  our  profe.  The  French  monofyllable  On, 
which  is  applicable  Co  all  perfbns  and  all  things,  is  inju- 
diciou/ly  imitated  in  Englifh  by  the  word  One.  One 
does  not  know  what  one  has  to  fay  to  one  or  toother  of  them. 
By  the  help  of  our  eternal  j,  we  give  it  a  genitive.  One 
can  fcarce  think  it  ones  own  :  and  ftill  to  heighten  the 
abfurdity,  we  render  it  plural ;  when  by  all  grammatical 
rules  whatever  it  muft  for  ever  remain  fingular.  The  vir- 
tues I  have  recolleEied^  are  f mall  ones  in  comparifon  of 
others.  Thefe  are  abfurdities  which  often  prove  conta- 
gious to  the  beft  writers,  and  from  which  the  worft  can 
never  be  exempt.  An  Englifh  didionary  of  improprieties, 
errors,  low  ungrammatical  phrafes,  obfolcte,  and  inelegant 
terms,  might  be  (although  there  is  fomething  laughable  in 
the  propoial)  of  real  and  ferious  ufe  in  its  kind.  Mr. 
Johnfbn  has  fhewn  us  the  line  of  beauty ;  fome  other 
author  might  fhew  us  the  line  of  deformity.  I^o  acquire 
a  true  tafte  of  what  is  either  good  or  bad,  we  muft  fee  at 
once  a  fample  of  each.  When  two  extremes  are  equally 
placed  before  our  eyes,  the  fight  will  always  dired  the 
judgment.  This  here  and  that  therey  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  unnecel&ry  expletives,  when  once  inferted  upon  paper, 
would  not  only  be  baniftied  from  common  converfation, 
but  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  the  fenate.  The  man  who 
by  cuftom  filled  up  every  fentence  that  he  fpoke  with 
oaths  and  curies,  when  he  read  over* his  own  common 
dialed,  which  had  been  taken  down  in  writing  by  a 
friend,  ftartled  at  the  fight,  and  fwore  and  curfed  no 
more.  Under  all  our  difadvantages,  which  will  be  fully 
feen  in  Mr.  Johnfon*s  letter  to  the  earl  of  Chefterfield, 
and  in  the  preface  to  the  Englifh  didionary,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt,   that  Englifh  purity  might  equal  Attic 
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elegance.  There  is  a  ftrength  in  our  language,  that  never 
hinders  it  from  being  harmonious ;  and  harmony  is  as  re- 
quifite  in  profe  as  in  verfe.  The  French  poetry,  of  which 
Monfieur  Brumoy  introduces  too  many  examples,  is  not 
relifliable  to  an  Englifh  ear.  Like  their  mufic,  it  awakens, 
but  it  does  not  pleafe.  Their  plays  are  in  rhime,  and 
we  have  long  ago  defpiied,  and  laid  afide  fb  abfurd  a 
cuftom.  The  fatires  of  Boileau,  and  the  Henriade  of 
Voltaire,  are  read  by  us  for  their  fubjed,  their  matter, 
and  their  thoughts.  The  rhymes  and  the  cadence  of 
their  verfes  are  pafled  by ;  or,  if  regarded,  are  difguft- 
ing.  But  although  at  prefent,  in  an  open  ftate 
of  war  with  our  neighbours  of  France,  who  from  their 
fituation,  and  the  American  territories  belonging  to  each, 
muft  for  ever  remain  our  natural  and  political  ene- 
mies, let  us  do  juftice  to  the  genius  and  abilities  of  fb 
lively,  fo  elegant,  and  fo  polifhed  a  people.  They  par- 
ticularly exceed  us  in  criticifms,  tranflations,  agreeable 
letters,  and  entertaining  novels.  In  their  criticifms  there 
is  neither  rage,  fournefs,  nor  abufe.  In  their  tranfla- 
tions may  be  found  almofl  the  whole  fire  and  fpirit  of  the 
original  :  nor  have  even  Homer,  Horace,  or  Virgil,  fuf- 
fered  much  in  the  profe  hands  of  Dacier,  Sanadon,  and 
Catrou.  French  letters  may  be  thought  trifling ;  but 
they  leave  a  certain  gay  impreflion  upon  the  mind,  not 
hitherto  imprefled  by  any  epiflolary  correfpondence  in 
England.  Their  novels  are  inimitable;  they  reprefent 
the  times,  the  manners,  the  difpofition  of  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  while  we,  to  fay  the  truth,  are  at  once  the  conflant 
detra<aors  and  imitators  of  our  adverfaries,  and  wandering 
from  nature  antl  probability,  attempt  only  to  reprefent 
perfons  who  never  exifled  even  in  imagination,  faultlefs 
monflers,  or  aukward  fine  gentlemen.      This  appears 

to 
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to  be  the  general  diftiiw^ion  between  the  French  novels 
and  our  own.  If  particulars  may  claim  an  exception  to 
this  general  remark,  TheFemaJe  ^ixote  and  Henrietta^ 
I  hope  may  lay  fome  claim  to  that  exception.  But  it  is 
towards  the  French  criticifms  and  tranilations  that  we 
muft  now  turn  our  eyes. 

Monfieur  Brumoyj  a  jefuit,  is  efteemed  one  of  the 
beft  critics  in  the  fertile  age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
MonfieurVoltaire,  fpeaking  oithtTheatresde  Grecs^  fays, 
"  that  it  pailes  for  the  beft  work  of  its  kind  :"  "  but,'* 
continues  that  author,  "  he  has  difcovered  by  it,  that  it 
"  is  far  ea£er  to  tranikte  and  point  out  the  beauties  of 
"  the  ancients  than  to  equal  our  moft  celebrated  mo- 
"  dems,  by  his  own  productions."  Monfieur  Voltaire's 
criticifm  is  right  j  Brumoy  is  a  good  critic,  and  an  ex- 
cellent translator,  but  he  is  a  bad  and  a  tedious  writer.  His 
paragraphs  are  fometimes much  too  long;  then  again  much 
too  fliort.  By  ill-judged  length  and  embarrafled  brevity  they 
are  equally  made  obfcure.  His  metaphors  are  always 
broken :  his  fimilies  unjuft,  impropo*,  and  forced  ;  fome- 
times they  are  low  and  difagreeable.  The  repetition  of 
them  is  tedious  ;  we  are  tired  in  feeing  continually  pic- 
tures  and  buildingSy  ridng  up  to  explain  all  things  and 
every  thing.  He  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  famous  line  in 
the  Dunciad ;  "  And  writes  about  it,  Goddefs  I  and 
*'  about  it."  But  he  by  no  means  deferves  a  nich  in  that 
temple  of  difgrace.  He  has  deep  critical  learning  :  his 
criticifms  often  betray  him  into  tautologies.  It  is  to  be 
wiihed  he  had  been  lefs  critical,  and  more  hiftorical.  Cri- 
ticifm fometimes  rather  retards  than  promotes  the  progrefs 
of  learning.  It  often  blafts  the  works  of  genius,  gives 
them  a  deformity,  which  nature  never  meant  to  give  : 
yet  feldom  produces  any  new  birth  of  its  own.  Monfieur 
a  Brumoy 
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Bnimoy  is  rather  to  be  praifed  than  to  be  imitated.  He 
is  totally  negledful  of  grammar  :  perhaps  he  thought  him- 
felf  fuperiorto  it.  Relatives,  nominative  cafes,  and 
conjunctions,  are  fometimes  forgotten,  often  mifplaced, 
and  often  confounded  by  him.  This  charader  anfwers 
at  full  length  that  which  Monfieur  Voltaire  has  given  of 
him.  Yet,  with  all  his  faults,  and  with  all  his  offences 
againft  ftile,  manner,  and  perfpicuity,  he  has  exhibited 
a  work,  which  is  learned,  entertaining,  and  ufeful.  He 
has  given  us  a  very  exadt  hiftory  of  that  monument  of 
human  vanity  and  magnificence,  the  Grecian  theatre. 
He  has  made  his  countrymen  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  beft  plays  of  the  Grecian  dramatic  poets.  This  la- 
borious performance  is  prefaced  by  three  critical  difcourfes, 
which  have  drawn  upon  the  author  the  bitter  but  juft 
complaints  of  the  Englifli  tranflator.  They  contain  the 
faults  already  mentioned.  Let  us  confider  each  of  them 
in  a  feparate  manner. 

Monfieur  Brumoy  begins  his  firft  difcourfe  upon  the 
Grecian  theatre,  by  giving  very  juft  reftfons  why  the 
Greek  language,  and  confequently  the  knowledge  of  the 
Grecian  theatre,  has  been  much  negledted.  He  owns 
the  partial  worfhip  which  the  French  pay  to  their  two 
dramatic  ftars,  Corneille  and  Racine,  and  he  laments  the 
ftate  of  oblivion  in  which  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides have  remained.  Efchylus,  as  our  author  too  often 
repeats,  was  the  undoubted  father  of  tragedy ;  and  Ho- 
mer was  the  model  upon  which  he  formed  his  plans. 
Monfieur  Brumoy  having  in  his  third  difcourfe  compofed 
fome  very  fuccind  and  clear  memoirs  of  the  three  chief 
Grecian  poets,  when  I  offer  my  own  thoughts  upon  that 
difcourfe,  I  fhall  then  give  a  catalogue  of  the  plays  of 
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each  poet,  and  I  fliall  tranflate  the  fhoirt  account  which 
our  author  inferts  of  the  fubjed  of  each  play.  Monfieur 
Brumoy  has  not  tranflated  any  one  entire  tragedy  of  Ef- 
chylus.  He  quotes  Monfieur  ie  Fcvre  tojuftify  his  opi- 
nion, that  fuch  an  attempt,  if  not  impoflible,  would  be 
veiy  difadvantageous  to  the  Greek  original.  The  old 
Grecian  cuftoms  and  manners  are  widely  difFefent  from 
the  fafliion  and  pradtices  of  later  ages.  We  are  difgufted 
at  the  grofs  and  unfeemly  orations  of  ^{chines  and  De- 
mofthenes,  and  we  are  amazed  to  find  in  Homer  a 
fcolding  Juno,  a  brawling  Therfites,  a  bluflering  Ajax, 
and  an  abufive  Agamemnon.  The  ideas  of  dignity  and 
decorum,  which  we  confbntly  affix  toGods  and  Heroes, 
make  all  offences  againfl  thofe  ideas  appear  inelegant  and 
intolerable.  Efchylus  muft  have  excited  averfion  rather 
than  admiration,  if  he  had  been  fully  tranflated.  Mon- 
fieur Brumoy  gives  his  reafbns,  why  he  has  chofen  to 
tranflate  out  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  fome  particular 
plays,  and  has  abbreviated  and  given  the  general  fub- 
flance  of  others :  he  has  fortified  thefe  reafons  by  an  ex- 
planation that  is  fatisfadory  and  undeniable.  He  aflures 
us,  that  he  has  avoided  every  extreme  to  which  too  vague 
or  too  clofe  tranflations  are  liable.  All  that  he  has  ad- 
vanced upon  this  point  will  be  found  true,  and  his  readers 
will  perceive,  that  he  has  had  fiifficient  fkill  to  fail  hap- 
pily between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

He  goes  on  to  tell  us,  he  has  divided  his  whole  work 
into  three  parts.  He  particularizes  and  gives  the  fub- 
fiance  of  each  part.  But  here  I  cannot  avoid  obferving, 
that  he  weakens  and  interrupts  the  flrength  of  his  account 
by  a  triple  fimile  of  melting  manna,  a  vanijhing  phantom, 
and  a  fading  flower »     Such  is  the  effed  of  Gallic  Hveli- 

nefs. 
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nefs.  A  gaudy  butterfly  feldom  fails  to  carry  away  the 
graveft  French  philoibpher.  Excufe  Monficur-Bru- 
moy  fome  native  lightneffes,  and  his  firft  difcourfe  will 
he  found  £lled  with  good  fenfe,  profound  criticifm,  and 
true  judgment. 

The  fecond  difcourfe  begins  with  the  original  of  tra- 
gedy. The  account  oS.  the  Chinefe  tragedy  is  curious : 
the  dedudion  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  from  its  firft  origi- 
nal, an  hymn  to  Bacchus,  to  its  lateft  excellence,  is  car- 
ried on  with  great  exadnefs  and  perfpicuity.  Monfieur 
Brumoy  is  fully  of  opinion,  that  the  form  of  the  Grecian 
tragedy  is  taken  from  the  plan  of  the  Iliad  and,  Odyfley. 
He  attributes  every  thing  to  Homer.  His  fuppofition  may 
be  juft.  If  it  is  not,  who  can  wifh  to  contradid  it  ?  In 
his  Homerical  raptures  he  gives  a  foliloquy  to  that  part 
which  is  neither  entertaining  nor  inftrudive.  He  intro- 
duces it  confufedly,  and  is  far  jErom  purfuing  or  ending  it 
clearly.  He  runs  into  icfae  fame  error,  and  makes  a  foli- 
loquy iat  Efchylus.  A  Frenchman  fpeakii^  and  think- 
ing for  a  Grecian  muft  appear  almoft  as  diftant  from  the 
true  Grecian  thoughts  and  expreflions,  as  Greece  is  from  i 
France*.  The  attempt  is  abfurd,  not  to  iky  ridiculous. 
Look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  criticifm,  it  may  be  toler- 
able. The  manner  diipleafes,  the  matter  is  worthy  of 
obfervation. 

Monfieur  Brumoy  tihen  proceeds  to.difcufs  the  various 
paflions  raifed  by  tragedy.  His  propofitions  are  moft  of 
them  undeniable.  He  points  out  the  true  cfFed  of  tra- 
gedy. He  givetf  the  caufe  of  that  effed.  But  he  fuddenly 
returns  to  Homer  and  Efchylus^  and  quits  a  fair  open 
road  of  rcafoning,  to  enter  into  trifling  and  needlefs  ar- 
guments, concluding  the  whole  by  a  profaical,  poetical 
rcprefentation  of  the  epic  and  tragic  mufe. 

After 
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.  After  having  touched  upon  the  qualities  of  tragedy, 
our  auth(»'  goes  on  to  confider  the  length  of  time  which 
,  tragedy  ought  to  employ.  His  opinion,  although  not 
fo  clearly  expreiled  as  might  be  wifhed,  is  the  fame  as 
has  been  purflied  by  all  the  beft  dramatic  writers,  ex- 
cept Shake^)ear.  Our  immortal  Shakefpe^  has  com- 
mitted the  higheft  (fences  a^ainft  chronology,  hiftory, 
politics,  and  every  (hadow  of  probability :  he  has  broke 
through  the  unities  of  adion,  time,  and  place  :  he  has 
confined  himfelf  to  no  dramatic  rules,  by  which  un- 
bounded licence  he  has  not  given  us,  if  the  blafphemy 
againft  him  may  be  excufed,  any  one  complete,  play. 
He  has  indeed  done  more.  He  has  exhibited  certain 
ftrokes  of  nature,  that  muft  have  been  entirely  loft,  or 
miferably  lopped  and  maimed,  had  he  (iibmitted  to 
wear  thofe  mackles  with  which  neither  Efchylus  him- 
ielf,  aor  any  of  his  fuccdibrs,  thought  it  a  pain  or  a 
difgrace  to  be  loaded. 

I  forget  the  name  of  the  French  author  who  fays, 
ifaat  the  Engliih  are  Shake^>ear  mad.  There  are  {bme 
grounds  for  the  aflertion.  We  are  methodifb  in  regard 
to  Shake^)ear.  We  ouiy  our  enthuiia^iis  fo  far,  that 
we  entirely  &fpend  our  (enfes  towards  his  abfurdities 
and  his  blimders.  We  behold  with  a  calmnefs,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  boundlefs  piety,  a  ghofi  returmng  more 
than  once  from  that  untUfcovered  country  from  wboji 
bourne  no  travelkr  returns  :  and  we  as  devoutly  view, 
Defdemona  fiifUd  to  death,  then  Jo  perfeSfly  rejfored  to 
life  as  tofpeak  two  or  three  fentences,  then  die  again  with- 
out another  opprejive  flroke  from  the  pillow.  How  great 
mufl  be  the  merit  of  an  author  who  remains,  and  moft 
ailuredly  ever  wiU  remain,   triumphant  and  ^preme. 

Vol.  I.  b  w.th 
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'imth  all  his  imperfeSiiom  m  bit  beadt  Thoie  merits  arife 
from  a  ftru^  and  conftaot  con^mity  t9  nature,  whole 
laws  Shakdpear  mod  happily  followed,  however  he  may 
have  ncgle&ed  the  regularity  of  the  drama.  He  is 
from  thence  become  a  ftrang  ioeftance  how  iax  iiiperior 
nature  is  to  art,  fince  our  beft,  our  mgil  correal,  out 
moft  applauded  dramatic  writers  appear  ftiff,  con* 
ftrained,  and  void  of  force,  when  compart  with  hi$ 
native  fire  and  exuberance  pf  imagination* 

The  criticifqis  which  Monfijeur  Brumoy  oootimies 
iipon  the  various  parts  of  tragedy,  muft  appear  much, 
to  his  honour,  were  ^^y  not  interrupted  by  iomc 
aukward  fimihes,  an  ill-told  jftory-  of  Coljumbu*  and  hi* 
egg,  and  a  broken  metaph<^  of  a  fine  coufttiy^feat* 
.  Monfieur  Bruinoy  touches  upon  the  medern  intra* 
dudion  of  confidents,  tho(e  friehd&  in  tragedy  to  whom 
^e  chief  perfonages.diScqver  their  feixets  andiituatijoa. 
The  difcovery^  indeed,  is  purpoMy  made  to  the  au^ 
diencQy  9nd  fupplks  the.  ^fint'  of  a  Chorus^  But:  if 
Hiomer,  in  his  epic  poem^  ^und  a  Fatroclut  neoef&ry 
tk>  Achilles^  and  Vii^  dti  Aehajt^.  to  ^neas,  liick 
examples  toa^  well  juftify  (^dramatic  poets  in  callings 
in  ti^  a^iilanc^  of  af&ciates,  whp  generally  ap|>ear  of 
more  ufe  than  (»-nament  tQ  the  piece-  To  ^ak  in 
Monfieur  Brumc^'s  own  ftyle,  they  are  the  moitar 
which  {QXVB&  a  prehear  cement  to  fix  the  comer-Aones 
of.  the  building. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Chorujfles,  after  a  moft  juft  critique 
difplayed  uppn  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ancient  tra- 
gedy, is  given  hy  Monfieur  Brumoy  in  a  learned,  dif- 
fuflve,  and  mafterly  manner*  Every  reader  wUl  find 
pleafure  and  iatisfadlion  in  that  part  of  our  author*i 

difcourfe. 
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difcourfe.     But  the  more  exadi  the  hiftoiy,  the  more 
abfurd  muft  the  Chorus  appear.  It  confifted  of  a  groupe 
of  people,  firft  of  fifty,  afterwards  of  fifteen,  to  whom 
were  entrufled  the  dcepeil  fecrets,  the  clofeft  confpi- 
raciefi,  the  itioft  private  diftrefs,  and  every  material  part= 
of  the  drama.     The  different  orders,  who  conftituted 
the  Chorus;  were  innumerable :  fometimes  it  was  com- 
pofed  of  Furies,  fometimes  of  priefts,  fometimes  of  ci- 
tiscm,  and  fometimes  of  matrons,,  nymphs,  old  men, 
or  ihepherds«      The  ChcHyphaeus  entered  at  the  head 
of  the  troop,  and  often  made  aiders  for  the  reft.    The 
anfivers  too  were  frequently  returned  in  fongs  by  the 
whole  Chorus  together.     Could  the  leaft  degree  of  the 
piobable,  for  which  our  author  fo  juftly  contends,  be 
pir&nred  m  fuch  a  compc^ion  f    h   k  pofiible  to 
itnagior,  that  fifi^,  or  even  fifteen  people  can  keep  a 
fecrct,  whichy  as  the  enigmatical  proverb  fays,  is  too 
much  for  one,  too  little  for  three,  and  only  fit  for  two? 
Dielufion  may  compel  us  to- imagine  ourfeIve»at  A^ns, 
or  at  ThebeiBy  it  ^ay  conjiire  up  ^o^  and-  gobiinaf  to 
our  eyiesy  and  may  even-  trarri^ort  us  into  the  Elyfian 
fidtlf^    but  no  delufion  can?  e^er  render  us  fiifikientfy 
incdianted  to  fuppofe  fifteen  peopkf  capable  of  keeping. 
Sir  feoret,   and)  which  is  fiilS  as  extraordmary,  fifteen 
people  oB  the  fame  mindj  thought,  vcace,  and*  expref^ 
f»Bi%     Yety  this  is  the  jury,  without  whofc  verditSf  the 
lawS'of  the  ancient  drama  cannot  be  put  in  force.    Mbn- 
fianr  Bromoy  laments  the  lofs  of  the  Gheinw.    He  gives' 
his  reafons' :  it  would  be  wrong  to  ^tic^atc  what  he 
fajis  upon  the  point.    The  hiftorierf  part  of  the  Chorus 
may  prove  inftrtKSiive ;    but  the  reafon^,  in  dfcfcnce  of 
the^ChfoiitfiSv  xr(ul^M(l$(y  the  ground; 

b  2  The 
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The  remainder  of  the  fecpnd  di(cour(e  is  taken  up 
in  criticifms  on  the  manners  and  the  didion  of  the  an- 
cient dramas :  amone  the  criticifms  will  be  found  a 
defcriptive  account  of  the  theatres,  of  the  dreiles,  of 
the  adtors,  and  of  the  ornaments  of  the  (bge.  .  Sub- 
je^  that  cannot  be  unacceptable  or  tirefbme  to  the 
curious. 

The  third  difcourfe,  a  parallel  between  the  ancient 
and  modem  theatres,,  begins  by  a  amfiifed  kind  of  in- 
trodudion,.  which  leads  to  a  general  view  of  the  Athe- 
nian government.;    ia  the  ddcriptioa  of  which  Mon- 
ileur  Brumoy  is  perfedly  clear  and  inilrudive.     He 
gives  an  accurate  account  of  the  monarchical  and  ar- 
chontical  ftate.     Upon  every  remarkable  a£tioD.  he.  em- 
ploys a  note  that  afcertains  the  exad  time,  in  which: 
the  event  happened.     He  traces  out  the.  progre/s  of^ 
the  Athenian  gloiy*     He  (hews,  the  rife  of  aits  and< 
fciences,  and,  in. his  narration^  intermingles. the.hifiory 
of  the  theatre,  and  of  the  dramatio.  poets...   He.  deli- 
neates the  chaiader  of  theAthenian- people,  and  from 
thence  moft  judidoudy  deduces  the  charader  of.  the. 
Grecian  plays.     He  piQceeds%  from  Attica  to  Sparta. 
He  paints  the  Lacedaemonians  in  a  proper  and  juft  at- 
dtude.    Their  virtues  were  Angularly  great,  their  cui^- 
toms  and  their,  laws  were  remarkably  particular.   They 
educated  their  virgins  in  the  fame  athletic  exercifes  t)f 
hunting,  dancing,,  and   riding,   as  their  young  men. 
Whoever  had  declared  his  intention  to  marry,  was  led 
into  a  dark  room  where  the  virgins  were  ailembled» 
and  the  firft  of  whom  he  took  hold,  was.  abfblutely 
deftined  for  his  wife.     So  ftrange  and  ie  extraordinary 
a  cuftom  appears  rather  whimiical  than  wi&,  rather 

imperious 
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imperious  than  politic.  The  wifHom  of  the  govern- 
ment coniifted  in  breeding  up  the  people  to  an  adora- 
tion of  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice.  Slaves  were 
made  drimk,  and  expofed  publicly,  tliat  drunkennefs 
might  appear  odious  to  the  behcJders.  The  Athenians 
encouraged  every  branch  of  art  and  fcience:  the  Spar> 
tans  even  baniihed  theatrical  entertainments.  Plutarch, 
in  his  diflertation  on. the  laws- and  cuftoms  of  .theXace- 
daeinonians,  fays,  "'  Among  the  Lacedaemonians  all 
vain  and  infignificant  employments,  fuch  as  regarded 
only  curiofity  and  pleafure,  were  ftridly  prohibited, 
as  things  that  would  make  them  degenerate  into 
idlenefs  and  covetoufhefs ;  would  render  them  -vaiii 
and  effeminate,  ufelefs  ttxthem&lvesand  unfervice- 
able  to  the  flatet.  and  on  this  account  it>was^  that 
they  would^ never .(ufe  any  fcenes,  or : interludes 
whatevo'^of  comedy  or  tragedy^  to.be  (et  up  among 
them^  left  ^aHq  thm  fhouldbe  any  encouragement 
given  to  fpeak.or.a<ft  any ^ thing  rthat  might  favour  of 
contempt  or  contumely  againft  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment ;  id  bf^ing- cvftdiiiary  for  the  ftage  to  afTume 
*'an  indecent  liberty  of^tacdng  the  one  with  faults,  and 
*^  the  .other  with  imperfedionsr.*' 

From  Sparta  our  author  goes  intoBcpotia,  and  lightly 
touches  upon,  the  manners  and  government  of  the 
Thebansk  The  remarks  made  by  him  upon  thele  chief 
parts  ©r  Greece,  will  be  found  much  to  his  honour,  . 
He  leaves  nothing  material 'unfaid' in  the  perfonal  cha- 
raders  which  he  gives  of  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eu- 
rijpides.  lihali,  therefore,  only  mention  the  tragedies 
of  each  of ,th^fe'  authors,  and  "tranflate  from  him  the 
prefatory  account  which  he  exhibits  of  each  play. 

I .  Prometheus 
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I.  Prometheus  upon  tmnnt  Caucafus\    a  tragedy  written 

by  Eichylus. 
This  is  th^  mod  ancicoJ:  of  the  Gcecian  dramatic 
fubjeds  wKigh  remain  to. us.  Promstliieus,  an  Egyptian, 
and  brother  of  Atlas  (£ablea  have  difguifcd  tbe  cha- 
rader  of  each),  douri0ied  ittthft thne  of  Jofbua^  and 
of  Cecrops,  the  firft  king  of  Athens. 

2.  Tie  Suppliants^  ov.  The  Danaidesy  by  Efchylus. 
About  a  year  after  Promotheus.    The  fifty  danghfiera 
of  Danais  refufing  to  marry  the  ions  of  Egyptus,  theic 
coufin-germans,  took  refuge  in  ArgQs,  where  uicy  found 
an  alylum  againft  their  periecutors,. 

■■  3.  hffi  a  ftagedy  by  Eiiripide9. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  Danaides. 

Xuthus,  king  of  Athens,  having  gone  toDefphos  with 

his  wife  Creufa,  to  a&  from  the.  otac^e  aiv  heir  to  his 

throne,  Apollo  gave  him  Ion,  tfae^  fbi*  ^  thaft  God  by 

Creufit,"  belbce  fnc  had  raart^  XuQnis.      ^ 

)■••>• 

4.  Medetk'i  ^  tr^giei^  Vy  Euripides. 
About  the  fam$ttime  Modcs^ahaiidfiaed  \fp-^£m,}ia!l}s 
her  rival,  and  retires  to  Achefofii   whera-  iltt  macried' 
Egeus^  .ninth  king  of  Athens. 

^..  Hippolytus;  9,  tragedy -by  Euripidtes, 
Thefeus,  the  fon  of  Egeus  delivers  up.  hi*  awn.  fon 
HippoJytus  to  all  the  fury  of  Neptune,:  upon  a.  felfe 
depofition  made  againft  him  by  Fheedrar  hia  ftep-mor- 
ther,  who  killed  herfelf,  after  having  kft  a  letter  in 
which  (he  accufed  Hippolytus  of  having  attempted  to 
violate  the  honour  of  Ihs  father's  nuptiaTbedK 

6.  Alce/ks'y 
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6.  Aktfits ;  a  tragedy  by  Euripides. 

Hercules  flouriflied   at  the  fame  time  with  Thefeus. 
One  of  his  firft*  exploits  was  to  draw  back  and  deliver 
Alceftes  from  death  and  her  tomb  :    /he  had  facrificed 
herfelf  for .  her  hufband  Admetus,  king  of  Pheroe  in^ 
Theffaly. 

7.  Hercules  mad\  a  tragedy  of  Euripides. 

Hercujes  returning  from  hell  to  Thebes,  killed,  in 
the  delirium  of  a  frenzy,  his  own  children,  and  was 
condiided  by.  T^hefeus  to  Athens. 

.    .    8i  72*  Trachiftians ;  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles. 

Thedejtth  of 'Hercules  h  occafioned  by  a  miflake  of 
Bis-  ^fe  B^anfe^  who,  having  ient  him  a  robe  tinged 
\f ith  Ac  btood  oiF  the  Centatir  NefTus,  knew  Xiot  the 
efifed  of  her  prcifcnt. 

The  three  tragjtdies,  xi^hich  it^d  Hei^nifes,  are,  as 
we  pcrcciirei  cotcmpcjrartes-as  to'.the  fubje^. 

9.  King  Oedipus, ;  .a-  tragedy  by  SppHocles. 

Oedipus  knowing' himlelf  guilty  of  inceft  and  paxri- 
eide,  tears  out  his  own  eyes. 

10.  Otdtpiit  at  Co&ttar  a^tmgedf  by  Sdphocks. 

Oedipus  having  been  banifhed  from  Thebes  by  his 
own  children  Eteocles  and  Polynices,.  arrives  at  Colona, 
an  Athenian  town,  reiterates  his  terrible  imprecations 
againft  his  children,  whj?j  eontcfted  with  each  other  for 
the  crown  i  their  father  dies  ia' the  place  (Colona)  which 
he  had  chofen  for  an  afylum. 

II.  Tibe 
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.X.  rhefevencBefsattUM^fry^^^^   a  tragedy  hy 

w  I     •       j«,,^c  after  hitn  an  army  of  Argivcs,  com- 

manded  by  ^^y^'T  two  brothers   (Polynices  and 

,2  72J^  Pbceniciansi  a  tragedy  by  Euripides. 
This  fubjea  is  partly  the  fame  with  the  Sevm  Chiefs. 
Polvnices  and  Etcocles  reciprocaUy  kill  each  other. 
Creon  brother  of*  Tocafta,  takes  the  crown.  Euri- 
nides  fuppofes  JocafU  ftill  alive  during  this  revolutioq, 
while  Sophocles,  in  his  King  Oedipus^  fuppofes  Tocafta 
to  kill  hcrielf,  after  having  difcovered  that  jicr  ton  was 
her  hu/band.  Agsun,  Oedipus  is  banifhed  by  Sophocles 
fin  his  Oedipus  at  Colona)  before  the  combat  of  hit  two 
foni :  but  Euripides  does  not  repre(ent  him  as  exiled 
till  after  the  combat  Many  other  difterences  may  be 
found,  which  .evidently  fliew  that  the  fabulous  traditions, 
'though  e^u^illy  rc*^^^!  ^''^^'p '^^  ^^^'^^ 

;ij.  Antigone ;  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles^ 
Antigone, ,  fifter  of  Polyiiices  and   Eteocles,    gives 
manv  inftances  of  the  grdateft  kindnei^  to  her  elder 
brotner,  againft  the  pofitive  inhibition  of  Creon,  who 
orders  her  to  be  buried  alive. 

14.  Use  SuppRantSy  or.  Tie  Ogives ;    a  tragedy  hy 

Euripides. . 

The  Argives,   drawn  by  Polynices  to"  the  fi^  of 

Thebes,  had  been  defeated  and  very  ill  uied  by  the  The- 

bans.     The  widows  and  relations  of  thofe  who  had 

been  killed  go  to  Athens  with  Adraftus-  their  king,  with 

a  view 
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a  view  of  engaging  Thefeus  to  force  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  who  had  cruelly  denied  burial  to  the  dead,  to 
sMow  them  fepulture. 

Oedipus  and  his  family  ar«  the  fubje^t  of  fix  tra- 


15.  Ipbigeniaat  Aulis\  a  tragedy  by  Euripides. 
.Within  fome  few  years  after  the  events  already  men- 
tioned, fucceeded  the  Trojan  war.  Twelve  hundred 
Grecian  fhips  prepare  to  fct  fail :  they  are  detained  in 
the  port  of  Aulis.  Agamemnon,  to  obtain  favourable 
winds^  facrifices  his  daughter. 

16.  Rbejus\  a  tragedy  by  Euripides. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  the  fiege  of  Troy.     Rhefus  ar- 
rives at  the  Trojan  camp,  and  is  there  killed  by  Diomede 
and  Ulyfles,  who  carry  away  his  hories. 

17.  Ajax  diflrc^ed\  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles. 

In  the  lame  year  Achilles  returns  to  the  battle  and 
dies  *.  Ajax  and  Ulyfles  conteft  together  for  his  arms. 
They  are  adjudged  to  Ulyfles  :  Ajax,  upon  the  occa- 
fion,  becomes  furious  to  a  degree  of  frenzy,  and  kills 
himfelf. 

18.  PhiloBetes*y  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles. 
The  Grecians,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  have  re- 
CDurfe  to  Philo^ctes,  whom  they  condud  from  Lemnos 


*  Achilles  did  not  die  in  battle  the  .temj^e  of  Apollo,  while  the 

as  by  Monficur  Brumoy's  manner  nuptial  ceremony  between  him  and 

of  expreflion  might  be  fuppoied.  Polyxeoa  was  preparing. 
He  was  killed  at  Troy  by  Paris,  in 
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to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules ;  ar- 
rows upon  which  the  fate  of  the  city  depended* 

1 9.  Hie  Trojans ;  a  tragedy  by  Euripides. 

Troy  being  taken,  Aftyanox  {acriiiced,  and  lots  drawn 
for  the  Trojan  women,  the  Greeks  prepare  to  return, 
back  to  their  country. 

20.  Hecuba ;  a  tragedy  by  Euripides. 

The  Greeks  arrive  in  the  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace* 
They  there  immolate  Polyxena  to  the  manes  of  Achillesi 
Polymneftor,  king  of  the  country,  had  killed  Polydo- 
rus ;  Hecuba,  mother  of  Polydorus  and  Polyxena,  re- 
venges herfelf  upon  the  barbarous  king  Polymneftor. 

21.  TTje  Cyclop  ;    a  fatyrical  entertainment  by  Euri- 
pides. 

Ulyfles  arrives  in  the  country  of  the  Cyclops.  He 
puts  out  the  eye  of  Polyphema,  and  efcapes  himfelf 
vvith  his  companions. 

22.  The  HeraclicUsi  a  tragedy  by  Euripides, 

About  the  fame  time  the  children  ♦of  Hercules,  af- 
flfted  by  the  Athenians,  take  their  enemy  Euryfthus  in 
battle,  and  revenge  themfelves  on  him. 

23.  j1gamettmm\  a  tragedy  by  Efchylus. 

Agamemilon,  returning  from  Troy  to  Mycene,  is 
murdered  by  his  wife  Clytemneftra. 


*  Hercules  had  fever^  wires,  and  a  great  number  of  children. 

24.  The 
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24*  The  Coephores ;  a  tragedy  by  Efchylus. 

25.  EleSira'y   a  tragedy  by  Sophocles. 

26.  EleBra ;  a  tragedy  by  Euripides. 

Thefe  three  (ubjeds,  with  fome  little  difference,  are 
the  fame  thing.  Oreftes,  fon  of  Agamemnon,  revenges 
the  death  of  his  father  by  Jdlling  Ms  mother. 

27.  Orefies^  a  ttagody  byEuripddes. 

Is  the  fequel  of  the  fame  fiibjed.  Oreftes  is  con- 
demned by  the  Argives.    He  takes  refuge  in  Athens. 

^'8.  The  Eumenides^y  a  tragedy  by  Efchylus. 
Oreftes  having  been  purfued  by  the  Furies,  is  ac- 
quitted at  Athens. 

29.  Andromache^  a  tragedy  by  Euripides. 

Pcleus  delivers  Andromache  from  the  Fury  of  Hcr- 
mione.     Oreftes  manies  Andromache. 

30.  IpUgmia  itt  Tauris ;  a  tragedy  hy  Euripides. 

Oreftes  goes  into  Tauris.  He  there  knows  again  his 
lifter  Iphigeniai  and  carries  her  back  into  Greece,  with 
the  ftsitue  of  Diana. 

3 1.  Helena  a  tragedy  by  Euripides. 

Menelaus  returning  from  Troy,  is  thrown  by  a  tem- 
peft  into  Egypt  There  he  finds. the  true  Helen,  and 
returns  with  her  to  Sparta. 

The  war  of  Troy  and  its  confequences  fiimifh  out 
feventeen  tn^edies. 

c  2  32.  The 
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3-2..  The  Perfiam ;  a-  tragedy  by  Efchyliis? 

Six  hundred  years,  or  thereabouts,  after,  the  returtu 
of  the  Greeks,  Xerxes,  king  of  Pcrfia,  quitted  Greece,, 
after  the  demolition  of  his  ffeet  in  the  naval  combat  o£ 
Salamina. 

This  is  the  lift  which  NfonfieurBrumoy  gives  us  of 
the  Grecian  tragedies.  He  has  arranged  them  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  their  hiftorical  fubjeds ::  ibme  of 
H^iich  have  been  adapted  to  the  French  theatre,  and 
have  appeared  to  great  advantage.  Of  thefe  MonHeur 
Brumoy,  throughout  his  work,  takes  particular  notice, 
and  gives  fiich  an  account  as  mud  a^brd  fbme  degree 
of  inflrui^on  almoft.to  cvcay  reader. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  begin  his  faralld  betweea 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  theatre,  which,  by  de^ 
grees,  he  draws  up  and' concludes  in  a  mafterly  man- 
ner ;  but  even. in; this,  and.  in. every  other  part  of  his 
own  writings,  thofe  blemifhes  that  I  have  already  men«- 
tioned,  of  afFeded  fimilies,  repeated  comparifons,  and 
laborious  alluilons,  appear  too  frequently  :  fb  that,, 
upon  the  whole,  his  merits,  which  are  ^eat  and  capa- 
cious, mui¥  proCed  and  ihield-  him  againft  the  (harp 
edge  of  the  critic^s  (wofd ;  for,  look  upon  him  as*  a 
man  of  deep  literature,  and  as,  an  unwearied  traveller 
through  the  moft  opaque  re^bns  <rf"  antiquity,  we  ihall 
not  often  fee  his  like  again. 

It  is  not  pofllble  to  have  gone  through  the  Grecian 
theatre,  and  to  have  considered  attentively  Monfieur 
Brumc^'s  thfee  diicouries,  without  making  frequent 
sefiedions  upon  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  own  itage» 
from  all  writings  whatever,,  we.  may  obfcrvc  that  hu- 

maoi 
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man  nature  conftantly  brings  fome  parallel  to  her  own 
home.  Brumo)r*s  parallel  between  the  ancient  theatres 
and  that  of  France  is  an  inftance  that  verifies  the  af- 
fertion.  May  I  be  permitted,  therefore,  to-  take  a  re- 
trofped,  and  with  it  a  prefent  view  of  our  Englifh 
ftage. 

No  theatre  in  the  world  ever  equalled  England  in^ 
the  multiplicity  of  fubjeds,  and  the  various  forms  in 
which  thofe  lubje<fts  Imve  been  adapted  to  the  ftage. 
To  lay  the  truth,  I  believe  no  people  in-  the  world  were 
ever  £o  voradouily  fond  of  theatrical  entertainments : 
our  appetite  is  ^thout  bounds,  and  our  digeftion  is  fo 
very-  quick,  that  we  can,  with  equal  eagernefs  and  plea- 
fore,  ^vallow  down  the  moft  ridiculous  fi'ng-fong  farce^ 
or  the  moil  abford  pantomime,  immediately  after  we 
have  been  fed  and  feafted  with  the  moft  exquifite  deli« 
cacies  of  ^lakefpear  and  Otway.     Agreeable  to  fuch  a*; 
keenefs  of  appetite,    the  Englifh  poets-  have  always 
thought-  themfelves  obliged  to  flaughter-  and^  cut  up 
every  ftory  that  came  in  their  way,  being- well  affured, 
that  as  fbon  as  the  meat  was  expofed  in  the  theatrical 
fhambles,  it  would  be  eagerly  bought  upy  and  ravenoufljr- 
dfevouredJ     Accordingly  we  find*  no  lefs  than-  twelve 
volumes  of  feleSf  old  plays  appearing  lately  in  print,  by 
the  encouragement  of  a  very  numerous-and  honourable 
let  of  fubfcribers:     Before  thole  plays  is  an  ufcfol  in- 
ftruflive  preface  that  gives  us  an  hiftorical  account*  of 
the  rife  and  progreA  of  the  Englifti  theatre  ;    and  the 
editor  very  ingenioufly  confefles,  that  he  has  exhibited  ii 
the  coUe^on  not  as  good^  but  curious ;-  a  greater  cu-»- 
riofity  could  not  appear  as  a  fample  of  the  primitive 
Aamatic  oAe.     By  what  degwes  an*  in  what  manner 

than 
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that  tafte  has  been  improved,  is  a  point  that  I  would 
willingly  difculs. 

The  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century  were  honoured  with  the  writ- 
ings of  thofe  great  cotemporaries  Shakefpear,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  and  Johnfon.  Their  works  are  too  well  known 
to  need  a  fingle  line  of  delineation.  But  by  whom  were 
fuch  choice  ipirits  fucceeded?  By  niunerous  and  name- 
lefs  authors.  The  ancient  dramatic  barbariixn  revived, 
and  revived  with  double  force  of  ribaldry  and  abfurdi- 
ties.  The  age  loved  nonfenfc,  grave,  formal,  canting 
nonfenfe;  fo  that  William  Prynne,  efq;  by  outdoing 
dramatical  nonfenfe,  eflabliihed  his  own.  Prynne  was 
pilloried,  but  the  theatres  were  demolished*  Prynne 
lofl  his  ears,  but  the  poets  loft  their  bread.  It  was  a 
filthly  and  wicked  abomination  to  name  Shakefpear, 
but  to  quote  him  was  /ike  the  bleating  of  brute  beajis^ 
yea^  it  were  downright  blafpbemj.  Thus  was  chaos  come 
again,  and  univerfal  darknefs  reigned  over  the  ftage, 
till  the  reftoratbn  of  Charles  the  Second. 

In  the  train  of  the  gay  young  monarch  came  the  mufes, 
the  graces,  and  the  loves;  wit  overflowed  like  the 
Nile,  leaving  much  mud  behind  it,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  fuch  mud  never  produced  crops  of  corn, 
but  fpoiled  and  polluted  the  land  upon  which  it  had 
fpread  itfelf.  The  mufes,  inftead  of  nine,  appear  to 
have  been  nine  thoufand.  Poetical  infpiration  attended 
almoft  upon  every  pen  and  ink :  each  fucceeding  week 
produced  a  play,  each  day  a  poem,  and  each  hour 
teemed  with  inflances  of  that  pert  vivacity  with  which 
falfe  tafte  abounds.  The  king  himfelf,  ^Yith  very  lively 
parts,  wanted  all  folidity  of  judgn^ent.     ({i$  tafte  had 

been 
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been  vitiated  in  France.  He  encouraged  and  approved 
of  plays  in  rhyme ;  the  moft  unnatural  compofition 
that  ever  entered  into  the  human  mind.  But  his  royal 
prefence,  and  that  lively  good  humour  which  conftant- 
ly  attended  all  his  adlions,  never  failed  to  croud  the 
theatre  in  fu<ih  a  manner,  that  the  poets  of  that  age 
not  only  procured  visuals  to  themfelves  and  family, 
but,  what  they  liked  better,  drink  alfo.  If  Dryden 
was  poor,  it  was  his  own  fault ;  Johnny  Crowne  was 
not :  and  if  we  confider  Tom  Southren  only  as  a  dra- 
matic poet,  he  died  in  affluence  of  fortune.  Many  of 
the  nobility  wrote  for  the  benefit  and  encouragement 
of  the  ftage:  The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Rehearfaly 
though  temporary,  flouriihes  and  brings  crouded  au- 
diences at  this  day.  The  Committee,  notwithftanding 
the  low,  abfiird  character  of  Teague,  yet  by  expofing 
the  manners  of  the  puritans  and  anabaptifts,  is  tolerr 
able,  after  having  been  written  probably  over  a  bottle, 
near  an  hundired  years  ago.  Sir  George  Ethridge's 
plays  ftill  appear  genteel ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
dramatic  taftc  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  is  faulty, 
and  often  intolerable.  James  the  Second  did  not  amend 
it.  Queen  Mary,  who  had  an  admirable  underftand- 
ing,  a  noble  nature,  and  an  adive  judgment,  was,  by 
her  untimely  death,  the  greateft  lofs  that  the  ftage  could 
fuftain.  The  drama  run  again  into  ribaldry,  and  low 
wit ;  and  although  it  has  ebbed  and  flowed  ever  fince 
betwixt  order  and  diforder,  decency  and  licentioufnefs, 
true'  wit  and  falfe,  yet  in  its  beft  and  moft  perfed  days, 
which  I  look  upon  to  be  the  prefent,  there  is  room  for 
great,  very  great  amendment. 

Our 
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Our  chief  want  is  genteel^  fef^fi^^y  modern  comedy. 
How  eaiily,  at  one  thought,  can  we  fummon  up  every 
comedy  of  that  kind  which  we  have  ?  The  Confcious 
Lovers  ftands  firft  in  the  lift,  the  Provoked Hujhand  next, 
the  Sufpicious  Hujband  is  the  third,  and,  if  it  muft  be 
allowed  for  the  fake  of  its  language,  the  Carelefs  Huf- 
hand  concludes  the  lift.  Moft,  if  not  all,  of  our  other 
comedies  are  indelicate  to^  a  degree  that  refleAs  fhame 
rather  than  honour  on  our  nation.  Let  the  booths  of 
Bartholomew-fair  abound  with  low  wit,  trite  jefts,  and 
vulgar  thoughts  ;  but  let  the  regular,  the  royal  theatres 
be  patterns  of  delicacy,  elegance,  and  eafe.  Comedy 
is  a  mirror  in  which  the  prevailmg  chara6bers  of  the 
;age  are  reprefented  to  the  view,  I^  may  be  conftdeited 
2&  an  exprefllve  hiftorical  pifture  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  and  becomes  as  valuable  from  the  juftrefemblancp, 
as  from  ^he  colouring. 

T.he  Italians  have  begun  to  reform  their  comedy. 
Har]e.^ui{i  ^pd  his  buftbonry  appear  but  feldom  in  the 
icene ;  yet  fo  long  has  that  nation  been  accuftomed  to 
the  wooden  fword  and  patched  coat,  that  It  is  not 
without  fome  difficulty  any  new  piece  can  be  in^o- 
duced  upon  the  ftage,  when  that  zany  and  his  nonfenie 
are  totally  extirpated. 

The  French  outdo  us  in  the  comic  art,  which  ihould 
pftner  make  us  fmile  than  laugh ;  and  perhaps  {ome<- 
times  fhould  melt  us  into  tj^ars,  but  they  muft  be  teai» 
of  joy  and  humanity,  npt  of /orrow  or  regret.  To 
juftify  what  \  have  advanced,  we  need  only  to  re- 
coiled the  agreeable  and  tender  emotion  of  our  hearts 
in  the  difcdvenr  of  Indiana.  We  feel  for*  her,  fojr 
Danversj  and  «)r  Bpvil  all  thofc  fenfations,  which  we 

would 
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would  wifti  to  feci  on  the  like  happy  occafion  for  our- 
felves. 

From  reflexions  of  this  kind,  I  am  led  to  think,  that 
the  comedy  for  this  age,  (which,  with  all  its  faults,  is 
more  decent,  or  at  lead  lels  flagrantly  indecent  than  its 
predeceflbf  s)  might  be  much  improved  by  being  more  of 
the  ferious  and  inftruftive  kind,  than  by  confifting  of 
the  wild  unguarded  wit,  that  rather  neaufeates  than  en- 
tertains. The  fcencs  might  be  a  fine  contraft  of  wit, 
humour,  fenfibility,  and  inflrudion,  and  might  rife 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  fevere. 

Mirth  muft  never  be  banifhed  from  comedy.   Tjie  Toms 
and  Phyllifles  muft  have  their  parts  ;  and  the  formal  cox-. 
c<Mnb  will  never  fail  to  delight,  when,  like  philofophic 
Cimberton,  he  is  difappointed,  or,  like  the  gayer  lord 
Foppington,  he  is  ridiculed,  and  put  out  of  countenance. 

Chir  modem  Englifli  writers  have  been  apt  to  give  their 
line  gentlemen  their  own  turn  and  charader,  as  much 
as  they  could.  In  Sir  Harry  Wildair  we  behold  Far- 
quhar  :  all  Congreve's  chief  charafters  are  devoted  to 
Venus,  and  fpeak  as  loofely  upon  the  ftage  as  at  a  tavern ; 
while  Steele,  who  had  more  of  the  Chriftian  hero,  often 
ftrikes  the  heart  with  the  ftrongeft  fentiments  of  virtue 
and  morality. 

Our  farces,  formed  perhaps  upon  the  plan  of  the 
French /(^//V^j  pieces y  are  moft  of  them  below  all  kind  of 
animadvcrfions.  They  are  not  worthy  to  be  fcen,  to  be 
read,  or  even  to  be  thought  of  :  yet  it  muft  be  owned,, 
that  during  this  laft  feafon  of  ading,  we  have  appeared 
willing  to  defpife  thofe  wretched  entertainments,  and  ta 
prefer  decency  and  decorum  to  the  dewlin  the  wifer  cellar y 
and  its  numerous  fraternity.  The  applaufe  vrith  which 
the  Guardian  was  received  is  an  example  of  our  impro- 
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ving  tafte.     The  increaie  of  that  improvement  will  be, 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  prefent  century. 

To  enter  far  into  a  difquifition  upon  tragedy  would 
be  beyond  the  limits  and  intentions  of  tins  preface.  Tra- 
gedy itfelf,  that  leflcr  epic  poem,  is  one  of  thefe  arduous 
undertakings  in  which  few  have  excelled.  In  England 
the  fubje£t  is  frequently  too  much  exalted,  and  the  fcenes 
are  often  laid  too  high  :  we  deal  almoft  fblely  in  the  fate 
of  kings  and  princes,  as  if  misfortunes  were  chiefly  pe- 
culiar to  the  great.  But  our  poets  might  conlider,  that 
we  feel  not  fo  intenfely  the  forrows  of  the  higher  powers, 
as  we  feel  the  miferies  of  thofe  who  are  nearer  upon  a 
level  with  oUrielves.  The  revolution  and  fall  of  empire 
2iffc&.  us  lefs  than  the  diftrefles  of  a  private  family.  Ho- 
mer for  that  reafon  preferred  his  Odyfley  to  the  Iliad.  He 
himfelf  had  wandered  like  Ulyfles ;  and  although  by  the 
force  of  imagination,  he  fo  nobly  defcribed  the  din  of 
^battle,  and  the  ecchoing  contefts  of  fiery  princes,  yet  his 
heart  ftill  fenfibly  felt  the  indigence  of  the  wandering  Itha- 
"cdn,  and  the  contemptuous  treatment  fhewn  to  the  beg- 
gar, whofe  foul  and  genius  deferved  a  better  fate.  What- 
ever may  have  been  chofen  for  the  fubjedt  of  tragedy,  the 
Englifli  theatre  has  made  itfelf  too  long  remarkable  for 
covering  the  ftage  with  dead  bodies,  and  exhibiting  all 
the  horror  of  murders  and  executions.  By  Monfieur 
Brumoy,  we  learn  that  the  Grecian  theatre  was  much 
more  chafte  ^  and  Horace,  among  the  rules  in  his  art 
of  poetry,  particularly  forbids  fuch  deaths  as  are  unnatu- 
ral to  be  reprefented  on  the  ftage. 

But  let  not  fuch  upon  tKe  ftage  be  brought. 

Which  better  (hould  behind  the  icencs  be  wrought ; 

Nor  force  th'  unwilling  audience  to  Ijehold 

What  may  with  grace  and  elegance  be  told.        FRAVJCist 
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The  FrencK  theatre  has  more  exadly  copied  thefe 
rules.  The  error  of  the  Englifh  has  been  owing  to  a 
more  barbarous  and  more  favage  tafte,  which  as  it  has 
ceafed  in  the  nation,  fhould  now  difappear  from  the  Aage. 
In  the  Orphan,  altho'  a  private  fcene  of  domeftic  dif- 
trefs  is  finely  reprefented,  Monlmia  and  Polydore  ought 
to  have  died ;  lite  was  no  longer  to  be  enjoyed  by  them 
with  the  leaft  degree  of  happinefs.  But  why  muft  Cajlalio 
perifh  ?  Or  why  muft  he  be  guilty  of  fratricide  ?  He  was 
jfufficiently  unfortunate  before,  and  ought  to  have  lived 
to  comfort  the  old  Acafto.  Exaggerated  diftrefs  leaves 
a  melancholy  impreflion  upon  the  mind,  and  feldom 
excites  thofe  fine  tranfient  emotions  that  fpring  from 
companion  and  generous  humanity. 

The  authors  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  thoroughly  verled 
in  the  rules  of  the  theatrical  drama ;  and  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  powers  of  the  adors,  efpecially  of  fuch 
upon  whom  the  principal  parts  are  to  devolve.     Many  of 
our  Englifh  authors  have  been  remarkably  deficient  in 
this  particular.     The  length  of  the  fpeeches,    and  the 
continual  torrent  of  paffion  from  beginning  to  the  end, 
have  been  too  great  and  violent  for  the  power  of  any  ac- 
tor whatever.      Shakefpear  has   evidently   avoided  this 
error.     He  always  gives  the  a<5tor  a  refting  place.  When 
Hamlet's  powers  are  gradually  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch 
by  feeing  his  father's  ghoft,  the  author  relieves  him,  and 
gives  him  a  time  to  breathe,  by  letting  fall  his  voice  mofl 
-properly,  to  afk  a  few  fhort  pathetic  queftions.     Say^ 
why  is  this  f  Wherefore  f  JVhat  /hould  we  do  f 

Moft  of  Shakefpear's  important  periods  finely  termi- 
nate within  the  compafs  of  the  ador's  voice.  Every  high 
emotion  never  fails  to  have juft  paufes.     When  we  add  to 
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this,  the  beauty  and  ftrength  of  his  fentiments,  it  is  na 
furprize  to  find  how  few  of  his  rcprcfentations  excel  in  the 
principal  parts,  and  why  thofe  parts  will  always  bJe^the, 
teft  and  ftandafd  of  the  ador's  genius,,  power,  and  tafte^ 
This  incomparable  writer>  incomparable  both  in  his 
beauties  and  in  his  faults,  never  appeared  in  more  true 
luftre  than  in  the  prefent  age,  The  Aflor^  with  the  fimc 
force  and  enthufiafin  of  imagination,  enters  into  the- 
fentiments  of  the  author,  and  exprefles  what  he  feels  with 
fuch  a  power,  fuch  a  ftrength,  and  fuch  anorigpal  fpirit, 
that  we  fometimes  almoft  forget  the  player  in  the  poet. 
Thus  have  they  mutually  augmented  each  other's  famej 
and  the  ftatue  which  Mr.  Garrick  has  raifed  to  the  poet^ 
though  fine  in  its  kind,  and  an  inftance  of  a  laudable  and 
grateful  maimer  of  thinking,,  is  but  a  weak  reprelenta- 
tion  of  that  real  life  which  he  conftantly  gives  to  the 
memory  and  writings  of  bh  Shakefpear. 
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I.TT  Cannot  believe  that  I  fhall  do  the  leaft  injury  to  an  age  fo  The  tragic 
I  polite^  and  in  all  other  relpeds  fo  enlightened  as  ours,  by  ^^^  ^o^, 
(faying,  that  at  the  very  fame  time  when  the  tafte  for  public  and  why. 
theatrical  entertainments  *  is  fo  extremely  refined  by  the  great  ge- 
niufes>  whofe  works  have  produced  that  refinement,  we  have  been^ 
and  ftill  continue  to  be  little  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  theatre. 
To  fpeak  the  truth,  the  few  remains  handed  down  to  us  of  that 
theatre,  do  ftill  afford  great  pleafure  to  fome  curious  perfons,  who 
have  not  been  deterred  from  ftudying  the  Grecian  language*  The 
number  of  them  is  very  fmall,  and  fuch  as  th^y  are,  their  tafte  is  not 
equal  to  their,  erudition :  as  if  thofe  two  points  were  feldom  con- 
fociated.  The  particular  turn  adopted  by  our  French  theatre,  and 
the  high  degree  of  perfeftion  to  which  it  has  been  brought,  leads 
us  infenfibly  into  an  opinion,  that  any  recourfe  to  the  ancients  is 
ufelefs.  Dramatical  works,  and  works  of  mere  tafte,  have  not  the 
fame  eflfed  upon  us  as  other  kind  of  pleafurable  performances,  in 
which  whatever  is  ancient  cJr  foreign,  is  preferred  to  any  thing  of 
our  own.  As  we  enjoy  the  prefent  times,  where  we  find  our  morals 
cxadUy  painted,  we  entertain  fuch  advantageous  ideas  of  times 
now  before  us,  that  we  totally  negfedl  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
paft,  the  ftudy  6f  which  appears  lefs  interefting  and  more  labo- 
rious. Thus  it  is  impojQGible  for  us  even  to  fufpcdt  any  of  the  an- 
tient  produ<5lions  equal  to  Comeille  and  Racine. 

•  D€S  Spedacies. 
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But  it  IS  not  fo  with  morality^  eloquence,  hiftory,  and  poetry. 
The  models  in  thofe  fciences  which  have  been  left  to  us  by  Ac  an- 
tients,  have  excited  the  curiofity  of  the  French  nation  to  a  much 
higher  degree.  Xenophon,  Caefar,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  have  had  a 
great  effedl  in  hiftory.  Homer,  (attacked  as  he  has  been)  Virgil  and 
Horace  are  looked  upon  in  morality  and  poetry  as  our  fellow-citi- 
zens. But  the  fate  of  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  has 
been  different  in  tragedy.  Thofe  founders  of  the  theatre  have 
been  the  greateft  fufferers  in  the  war  that  {Hll  fubiifts  among  the 
ancients  and  the  moderns.  The  merit  of  hiftorians,  orators,  and 
poets,  has  forced  itfelf  through  the  clouds  into  open  day  :  whilft 
the  merit  of  the  tragic  writers  has  not  been  able  to  diflipate  the 
darknefs  by  which  they  are  furrounded. 

Again,  the  philofophic  genius  of  Defcartes,  at  this  day  fpread 
throughout  the  whole  appennage  of  the  human  judgment,  has  by 
little  and  little  made  us  imagine,  that  we  have  treafures  at  home 
fufEciently  valuable  to  allow  our  negledl  of  riches  abroad,  mbft  ef- 
pecially  when  they  are  to  be  bought  by  very  troublefome  voyages. 
This  fame  judgment,  the  certain  friend  of  independence,  by  im* 
mediately  overturning  the  smtient  philofophy,  and  then  by  making 
us  fupreme  arbitrators  of  all  arts  and  all  fciences,  without  any  re«< 
gard  to  the  weight  of  authority,  infpires  us  with  I  know  not  what 
kind  of  difdain  for  every  thing  that  does  not  come  within  the  reach 
of  our  abilities.  It  is  fhorter  and  eafier  toefteem  little,  or  even  to 
defpiie  what  cofts  us  too  dear  to  know :  and  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
tient  theatre  appear  too  rude  to  purchafe  the  finglepleafure  of  tafte, 
at  the  expence  of  pains,  for  which  we  ihould  fcarce  think  ourfelves 
fufficiendy  recompenfed. 

Indeed  the  Latin  comedy  has  prefcrved  ftill  a^more  confiderable 
place  in  the  public  efteem.  The  excellent  pieces  of  Moliere  have 
not  made  us  forget  Plautusr  and  Terence.  We  have  indulgently 
confidered  thofe  antients  as  authors  of  a  kind  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainment which  has  its  particular  merit,  although  the  charaSer^ 
exhibited  in  it  are  very  conunon,  and  almoft  always  the  fame.  As 
thefe  comic  poets  are  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude,  their  re- 
putation is  maintained,  and  has  been  much  lefe  attacked  than  the 
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reputation  of  the  Grecian  tragic  poets.  The  latter  have  pafTed  mofl: 
imperceptibly  from  too  high  a  prejudice  in  their  favour  to  a  kind  of 
indifference^  even  more  dangerous  than  contempt :  fb  that  there 
has  been  formed  again  another  kind  of  prejudice^  not  fo  «powerful> 
but  at  leaft  very  extenfive,  in  banifhingthem  by  way  of  favour  into 
libraries^  or  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  are  called  blind  adorers 
of  antiquity.  Thefe  pretended  idolaters  are  themfelves  become 
more  timid  and  referved  in  lavifhing  their  incenfe>  and  I  doubt  not 
but  diey  have  more  than  once  denied  in  private  what  they  have  faid 
in  putdic^  and  have  belied  their  outward  worihip  by  inward  blaf- 
phemies*    So  /educing  and  contagious  is  aample. 

II.  This  kind  of  indiiSerence  has  produced  almoft  a  general  ob-  Theu^entof 
livion,  which  undeniably  does  more  hurt  to  the  Grecian  poets  than  *"  "'**** 
all  the  arrows  that  have  been  darted  at  them  in  a  diverfity  of  ages. 
My  defign  is  to  draw  diem,  at  leaft  in  part,  out  of  that  darknefi 
to  which  we  fccm  to  have  condemned  them,  and  to  cite  them  a- 
fi^fh  to  a  tribunal  not  of  the  few,  but  of  the  public,  not  to  extort 
approbation  in  their  favour  or  to  deliver  them  from  cenfure,  but 
that  they  may  be  adjudged  veith  fome  knowledge  of  the  caufe, 
without  regard  to  favourable  or  unfavourable  authorities,  and  with 
the  true  Cartefian  fpirit,  as  far  as  it  may  be  applicable  to  things  of 
mere  tafte. 

If  authorities  were  to  take  place,  I  ihould  make  a  veiy  extenfive 
preface  of  the  praifes,  which,  from  age  to  age  dovm  to  our  own  days, 
have  been  lavifhed  upon  the  theatre  of  the  Grecians;  and  I  ihould 
fcarce  have  lefs  matter  if  I  were  to  alledge  what  their  enemies  have 
writ  againft  them,  and  againft  Homer,  their  model.  But  in 
point  of  tafte  there  is  no  fpeaking  of  authorities  either  for  or 
againft.  Every  one  judges,  and  it  is  juft  he  fliould,  for  himfelf; 
neverthelefs  to  diredt  our  judgment,  we  have  no  bufinefs  to  com- 
pare the  antients  with  the  moderns,  as  we  are  almoft  always  defi- 
rous  of  cioing.  Between  two  different  kinds  of  vi^riting,  the  com- 
parifon  cannot  be  perfed  nor  the  preference  well  decided.  It  is 
Hifikient  that  we  fliould  inftrud  ourfelves,  and  give  our  opinion 
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either  on  what  10  good  or  what  is  bad.  Things  are  at  leaft  ftiicep«» 
tibk  of  various  degrees^  for  altbo'  it  be  true  what  is  iaid  of  poetry, 
•  That  no  degree  can  fubfift  between  the  middling  and  the  worft*,'  it 
is  alfi>  true,  that  poetical  works  may  have  their  beauties,  in  a  more 
or  lefs  elevated  order,,  and  mzy  pleafo  ly  very  diifereiit  graces* 
Thus  the  theatm  of  the  Corneitles  and  the  Racines  may,  at  die 
fame  time  that  thejr  charm  all  underflandings,  leave  rooot  for 
the  antients  to  deferve  our  applauses  upon  their  beauties,  without 
aay  prejudice  to  the  criticifmson  their  neal  faults.  But  this  is  not 
the  proper  place  to  examine  in  what  and  how  far  we  mi^  compare. ' 
the  antient  with  the  modem  tragedies.  I  referve  fx  diat  articlb- 
a  particular  difcourfe. 

Thfrfoniteof      IH.  After  having  intimated  my  defign  and  the  reafbns  which 
the  opinions  induced  me  to  it,  I  go  on  tojconfider  the  fource  of  the  judgments 
Grcdan  tra-  gi^cn  for  and  againft  the  poets  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  and  what 
gedies,  and     rule  appears  moft  eligible  to  follow,  in  order  to  avoid  either  adoration 
to^judweof^  or  contempt:  for  it  is  certain  that  to  confider,as  indeed  in  all  writ- 
thofc  opini-    ings  we  ought  to  do,  the  wide  difference  of  judgments  which  have 
n^'***^       paflcd  upon  the  Grecian  poets,  they  are  all  reducible  to  thofe  two 
cxtreriies.     In  effedt  there  are  two  forts  of  people  who  look  upon 
tl^p  Grecian  theatre  with  very  different  eyes.     One  fet  fpeaks  of  it 
as  the  height  of  perfeftion  to  which  human  wit  could  ever  attain. 
If  you  attend  to  the  others,  they  fay  it  is  only  the  infancy  andlifp- 
ing  of  tragedy ;  and  what  is  fingular  enough,  both  thefe  comba- 
tants fight  with  the  fame  arms,  cite  in  their  own  favour,  tafle  in 
concert  with  reafon,  and  reproach  each  othfer  mutually  with  a  Ha- 
vifh  fubmiflion  to  authority  and  prevention.    . 

if  we  vwre  to  take  authority  for  a  judge,  we  might  (bon  enter 
an  a<ftion  againft  the  too  great  feverity  of  the  modern  critics,  at  the 
fkme  time  that  the  too  outrageous  admirers  could  not  be  able  to 
boaft  of  having  gained  an  entire  vidtory  :  for  the  Ariftotlcs,  the  Ci- 
ceros,  the  Virgils,  and  theQuindilians,  by  their  determination  would 
filence  the  malignity  of  the  former,  without  authorifing  the  fuper- 
ilitious  culture  of  the  latter.     And  to  fay  the  truth,  it  is  very  diffi- 

•  Boikau's  Art  of  Poetry. 
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cult  not  to  give  fome  wfeight  to'^commendations^  fo  clear,  fo  mode- 
fate,  and  always  fo  uniform  towards  the  glory  of  the  Grecian  poets. 
Thofe  judges  have  been  competent  and  difinterefted.  They  did 
not  forefee  that  they  fhould  one  day  be  contradidkcd,  and  their 
judgment  be  fo  far  degraded  as  to  have  an  appeal  laid  againft  it  to 
good  fenfe,  upon  points  which  were  more  known  and  more  fami- 
liar to  them  dian  they  can  poffibly  be  to  us.  But  again,  what  need 
of  confulting  them,  when  we  can  form  a  judgment  from  our  own 
onderilandings  ? 

As  to  prejudice  on  the  one  fide  or  on  the  other,  it  i^  eafy  to  un- 
veil and  to  confound  it :  nor  does  it  fcarce  ever  fail  to  betray  itfclf. 
Eftecm  to  an  excefs,  contempt  without  bounds,  conceited  opinion,, 
partiality,  inter  eft  df  a  eomnientator  pr  a  friend,  ideas  fprung  from 
education,  and  fortified"  by  cuftom, .'a  dfef^re  to  ^tol  the. dead  at  the 
expehce  of  the  living,  or  to  prejudice  th^  foriiiei<  in  fayOUr  of  the 
latter,  fingularity  in  the  manner  of  confidering  things  t  Thefe  are 
almoft  always  the  marks  of  that  prejudice  which  charafterifes  the 
writings  of  thofe  partifans  who  idolize  cither  the  modern  Or  the 
antient  authors.     But  in  fliort,  even  prejudice  itfelf,  be  it  blind,  or 
be  it  clear- fighted,  may  be  in  the  right  in  fome  things,  though  not: 
in  all :  and  pretended  reafon,  if  I  may  make  ufe  of  the  expreflion, 
may  be  in  the  wrong.    Do  not  we  fee  every  day  that  Falfehood  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  wit  takes  upon  her  the  appearance  of  Truth  ? 
Befides,  the  moft  common  effedl  of  literary  as  well  as  other  dif- 
putes,  is  only  a  confirmation  of  the  two  parties  in  their  firft  opi- 
nion, efpecially  in  matters  of  tafte :  wherein  the  chief  point  confifta- 
in  conveying  fentiments  rather  than  ideas  to  other  people.  At  leaft,. 
is  not  prejudice,  be  it  well  or  ill  founded  in  favour  of  the  antient  tra- 
gedies, totally  deftroyed  ?  perhaps  the  ftate  of  thofe  tragedies  and 
of  antiquity  in  general  may  be  the  fame  as  the  ftate  of  France, 
which  a  man  of  wit,  comparing  to  religion,  faid,  *  had  been  often 
*  well  attackecj,  fometimes  ill  defended,  and  always  triumphant.' 
It  is  very  true  therefore,  that  we  (hall  gain  biit  little,  when  we  fliall 
have  acculed,  or  even  (hall  have  convifted  the  partifans  of  the  an- 
tients  and  the  moderns  of  being  prejudiced.     But  we  fhould  gain 
ftUl  lefs,  and  there  would  be  no  longer  any  fixed  rule,  if  tafte  and 
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reafon,  both  which  are  alledged  as  proofs,  were  variable  according 
to  places,  times,  and  perfons :  if  what  pleafed  ibme  might  as  juftly 
di^^lcafe  others,  and  if  all  things  were  arbitrary  in  point  of  ftyle^ 
thoughts,  turns,  and  works  of  wit :  for  it  muil  follow,  that  each 
peribn  yielding  to  his  own  manner  of  judging  and  thinking,  mud 
think  and  judge  right,  always  guided  by  contrary  ideas,  and  by  very 
oppofite  fentiments.  But  things  go  not  on  in  that  manner,  and 
whatever  can  be  alledged,  truth  and  beauty  are  one.  They  ought 
therefore  to  *make  the  fame  impreflions  upon  all  underftandings 
which  have  not  been  fpoiled  by  fcience.  Is  it  then  in  fcienceonly 
that  nature  ceafes  to  be  uniform?  every  fine  and  true  thought,  every 
fentiment  that  pafTes  for  fublime  in  one  country  and  in  one  age,  are 
the  fame  throughout  every  country  and  all  times.  Such  is  the  ^V/ 
morui  [let  him  have  died]  of  Corneille.  Nor  can  it  be  faid,  that 
thoughts,  fentiments,  and  explanatory  turns  are  like  modes  and 
manners,  fubjedt  to  change  in  diilerent  climates,  and  by  the  revolu- 
tion  of  years.  Let  us  feparate  truth  and  beauty  from  the  circum- 
ftances  that  education  adds  to  them  -,  and  from  thofe  very  circum- 
ftances  let  us  not  only  draw  a  plaufible  reafbn  for  the  feveral  con- 
tradiftoty  judgments,  either  apparent  or  real,  that  are  paiTed  upon 
the  antients,  but  alfo  a  rule  of  precaution  which  we  ought  to  fol- 
low in  reading  their  works. 

In  faft,  I  underftand  by  truth  and  beauty  fuch  produftions  of 
wit  as  tragedies  are.  An  imitation  of  nature  which  feizes  the 
foul,  and  which  make  us  declare,  according  to  the  ideas  received  in  a 
polifhed  nation,  '  That  is  true.  That  is  beautiful.'  I  fay  again,  an 
imitation  of  nature  according  to  the  ideas  received  in  a  nation  where 
politenefs  reigns,  becaufe  as  far  as  nature  is  uniform  in  what  be- 
longs to  men  as  men,  in  the  exertion  of  the  paflions  by  example,  fo 
far  education  varies  the  interefts  that  move  thofe  paffions,  and  the 
manners  of  thinking  and  of  adling.  Now  art  ought  to  paint  na- 
ture fuch  as  (he  finds  her :  I  mean  with  all  the  appendixes  of  hu- 
Tnanity  and  education. 

To  explain  my  thought,  let  me  apply  it  to  die  tragedy  of  Al- 
ceftes,  which  has  been  one  the  leaft  fpared  of  any  in  our  days.  If 
Euripides  in  this  work  paints  well  to  me  nature;  if  he  calls  up 

my 
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my  ienfibility  in  the  timderaefs  of  a  wife  who  dies  voluntarily  for 
her  hufband;  if  he  deceives  me  by  much  art  without  letting  that 
art  appear;  if  he  lays  before  me  one  great  action  that  appears  en-» 
tirely  one^  is  fimple,  uninterrupted,  probable,  and  to  that  end  li- 
mit^ to  one  place  and  a  determined  time ;  if  he  make^  me  follow 
the  thread  of  a  paffion  well  conducted  and  well  fuftained,  which  as  it 
goes  is  always  encreafing,  till  the  imprefSon  made  becomes  perfcftj: 
tf  in  my  tura,by  an  effort  of  imagination  which  I  owe  to  himjtranf« 
port  myfelf  to  the  theatre  of  Athens  to  fee  the  performance  of  his 
aftors,  and  fall  in  with  the  whole  entertainment*,  without  re- 
membering that.  I  am  reading,  for  tragedy  is  not  made  to  be  read, 
(he  is  all  adion  5  in  a  word,  if  Alceftes  contains  the  principal  con- 
ditions which  good  fcnfe  requires  in  a  poem  of  that  nature,  and  if 
r  become  an  Athenian  as  much  as  thofe  whom  the  poet  intended  to 
entertain,  I  cannot  avoid,  notwithftanding  fome  faults  which  the 
pit-|-  and  I  perceive,  to' join  my  applaufes  to  the  acclamations  of  the 
Grecian  aflembly,  becaufe,  as  the  Greeks  were  men,  ib  am  I  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  and  confequently  ftruck  with  'the  fame  truths  and 
the  fame  beauties  that  have  made  fo  lively  an  impreilion  upon  their 
underftandings. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
beauties  of  Euripides,  which  muft  ftrike  univerfally,  I  appear  as  a 
Frenchman  fhocked  at  once  with  his  cuftoms  and  his  manners,  and 
as^aperibn  alienated  from  him  by  the  intervention  of  many  ages,  L 
cry  out  immediately,  *  What  fignifies  this  gpd,«  the  Have  of  a  man  ? 

*  this  infernal  deity  J  who  comes  to  ravifti  his  prey?  this  crowd  of 

*  fubje£ls  who  always  environ  their  fovereign  ?  this  kind  of  law 
'  or  decorum  authorifed  by  Apollo,  who  ordains  that  the  older 

*  ihould  die  for  the  younger,  the  father  for  the  fon?  What  is  this! 

*  a  fon  lofes  all  refpeft  towards  his  father,,  becaufe.  the  father  will. 
«  not  fubfcribe  to  diis  law  ?  What  means  this  aft  of  religion,  which 

*  renders  the  duties  of  hoipitality  facred,  notwithftanding  the  em- 

*  barraffment  of  a  mourning  and  the  jufteft  grief  ?  What  have  we 

*  to  do  with  the  contraft  of  this  hero||  fitting  at  a  feaft,  whilft  the. 


•  LcSpedtade.  t  Dath. 

t  Lc  Parterre.  ||  Hercules. 
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*  funeral  of  Alceftes  is  pcrformiog?  Is  it  judicious  that  Herculea 

*  wreftles  with  death  and  fnatches  from  him  his  viiSim  ?  or  that 
^  Alceftes  is  raiied  from  the  dead,  and  remains  dumb  afterwards  for 

*  three  days  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?*-- — in  a  word,  if  lilce  a 
Chinefe  who  fhould  findhim&lf  on  a  fudden  at  a  Turkiih  ceremo* 
ny,  I  affert  every  thing  to  be  ridiculous,  not  to  make  ufe  of  the  more 
energic  expreflion  of  M onfieur  Perrault  and  his  partifans^  would 
not  the  Grecian  ipedkators  have  a  right  to  laugh  themfelves  at  my 
afloniihment,  and  to  fay,,  -^  What  fort  of  ideas  are  yours?  From 

*  what  world  come  you  f  What  do  ypn  perceive  in  all  this  fo 

*  ftrange?  And  what  do  you  fee  upon  the  theatre  that  you  do  not 

*  fee  over  and  over  in  Adiens  V  They  would  be  in  the  right,  and 
perhaps  I  fhould  not  he  in  the  wrong:  for  after  all,  ridicule  fprings 
as  it  were  neceffarily  from  an  idea  new,  extraordinary,  and  odd, 
which  we  either  join,  or  we  find  joined  to  a  ferious  object. 

But  liippoie  alio,  that  Euripides  in  his  turn,  comes  from  the  other 
world,  and  that  he  is  prefent  at  the  reprefentation  of  Monfieur 
Racine's  Iphigenia,  not  to  fpeak  of  other  theatrical  performances : 
he  would  certainly  be  charmed  to  become  acquainted  with  faim&lf 
again ;  and  to  fee  himfelf  embellifhed,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  iiirpafled* 
Thefe  are  the  beauties  of  all  eyes  and  of  all  countries.  But  fup^ 
pofe  him  little  informed  of  our  manners,  little  inflrud:ed  in  them, 
or  having  no  regard  for  them?  What  would  he  fay?  I  do  not  fpeak 
of  the  Epifbde  of  Eriphele/  a  kind  of  duplicity  of  adion  imknown 
to  the  Greeks,  but  of  the  French  gallantry  of  Achilles,  much  more 
unknown  to  them.  What  would  he  fay  of  the  duel,  to  which 
the  menaces  of  that  hero  tend ;  a  thing  too  much  authorifed  among 
us,  and  according  to  the  Grecian  difpofition,  looked  upon  as  a  folly  ? 
What  would  he  fay  to  the  converfations  that  pafs  only  between  a[ 
prince  and  a  princefs?  Would  he  not  flartle  at  feeing  Clytemneflra 
at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  who  lifts  her  up  ?  and  at  a  thoufand  othei' 
things  either  relative  to  our  cufloms,  which  appear  to  us  more  po- 
lite, or  regarding  our  elegance,  which  according  to  us  is  more  deli- 
cate, or  our  maxims  of  conduct, -which  we  judge  to  be  more  refined 
than  thofe  of  antiquity. 

4  There 
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There  is  no  queftion  to  be  pronounced  between  the  antionts 
and  us»  upon  the  preference  of  manners,  of  cuftoms,  I  had  ahnoft 
faidy  of  moral  virtues.  I  mean,  that  were  thofe  things  placed  in 
ft  balance,  by  an  equitable  and  difinterefted  judge,  we  might  be 
afTured  of  carrying  the  day.  Thus  far  is  certain,  that  in  the  works 
of  the  Grecians,  we  ought  no  more  to  be  offended  at  the  reprefcn- 
tation  of  their  manners,  their  cufloms,  and  their  virtues  (odd  in- 
deed, if  youpleafe),  than  the  Greeks  therofelves  were  at  the  reality: 
or;  at  leaft,  we  ought  to  forgive  their  tragic  poets  for  having  imi- 
tated nature,  fuch  as  they  faw  her  in  their  own  times,  if  we  wi(h 
to  havepofterity  pay  the  fan>e  regard  to.  us.  In  fhort,  in  point  of 
equity,  we  ihould  place  ourfelves,  if  poffible,  in  the  point  of  view 
which  thofe  authors  would  have  placed  us  in  reprcfentlng  their  tra* 
gedies.  Such  a  piece  of  juftice  is  never  refufed  to  painting,  which 
is  an  imitation  of  nature  for  the  eyes,  as  poetry  is  for  the  under* 
{landing.  Without  doubt,  what  I  propofe  is  not  very  eafy  to  be 
done :  nor  is  it  lefs  certain^  that  notwithflanding  tH  the  efforts  we 
can  make,  theie  geniuies,,  £j  admired  in  their  own  times,  and  the 
ages  immediately  fotiowing^  mufl  lofe  a  great  deal.  The  lofs  may 
proceed  either  from  the  imperfection  of  their  own  age,  more  un- 
wrought,  perhaps,  than  oiars^  in  what  is  acce^xy  to  nature  i  or 
by  the  difficulty  we  have  to  fend  ourfelves  into  a  diftant  country  in 
their,  favour  j  or  from  the  concurrence  of  both  thefe  circumftances 
which  aft  together,  and  in  defiance  of  ourfelves :  fo  much  do  we 
naturally  yield  to  the  imperceptible  prejudices  of  education,  at  the 
fame  time  that  we  refufe  aU  biafs  from  authority.  Ncverthelel's, 
education,  upon  a  near  examination,  will  be  found  much  more 
unjuft  than  authority;  for  the  latter  eftablifhes  itfelf  upon  legal 
witnejfles,  againft  whom  we  cannot  except,  while  the  former  has 
no  other  fupport  than  cuftom,  which  is  very  liable  to  inftability. 
Hence  comes  the  diverfity  of  judgments  upon  the  Gjecian  poets, 
whom  we  are  determined  not  to  confider  in  themfelves,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  arefefolved  to  meafure  according  to  the  level  of  our  own 
age,  and  its  manxKrs.  A  foreigner  might  as  well  be  tried  by  the 
French  Code. 

But  I  do  not  pretend  to  juftify  the  antient,  not  even  the  tragic 
authors,  in  all  things  :  nor  to  deny  their  true  faults,  provided  that 

Vol.  I.  b  thofe 
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thofc  faults  are  (hewn  to  be  totally  independent  of  the  difference 
of  ages.  I  ftill  much  lefs  pretend  to  prefer  them  tothofe  illuftrious 
modems,  who  have  made  fb  many  new  draughts  upon  fbmetimes 
their  almoft  imperceptible  fketches.  The  only  point  I  have  in 
view,  is  to  fave  from  ridicule  certain  pafTages,  that  muft  leffen  and 
wound  the  delicacy  of  Athens,  aud  of  Rome  the  admirer  of  Athens, 
In  cafe  that  thofe  paffages  do  in  themfelves  carry  a  real  ridicule» 
founded  upon  the  received  opinion  that  has  been  formed  of  them- 
From  all  I  have  faid,  I  conclude,  firft,  that  the  poets  in  queftion 
are  very  little  known,  and  that  many  reafons  have  concurred  to 
negledt:,  or  even  to  defpife  them.  Secondly,  that  they  neverthe- 
lefs  deferve  a  different  fate,  and  that  perhaps  I  have  been  of  fbmc 
fervice,  in  fubmitting  them,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  or,  at  leaft,  in  reviving  a  defire  of  being 
acquainted  with  them.  Thirdly,  that  no  Judgments  againft  them 
which'have  run  into  extremities  ought  to  be  regarded.  Fourthly, 
that  the  fource  of  thofe  judgments  is,  the  difficulty  which  we 
find  in  tranlporting  ourfclves^  into  the  time  and  place  where  and 
when  the  authors  have  written,  in  order  to  admire  or  criticife 
nothing  without  a  reafonable  foundation.  Fifthly,  that  a  precau- 
tion of  that  kind  is  neceffary,  that  we  may  place  burfelves  in  a  fitu- 
ation  to  judge  with  ibme  degree  of  equity. 

The  plan  ^^*  I  ought  now  to  give  an  account  of  my  work.     The  Grecian 

andezecu-     theatre  placed  before  the  French  nation  in  fuch  a  light,  as  to  ren- 
^1^  der  every  body  capable  of  judging  of  it  with  certainty,  has  appear* 

ed  tome  a  work  of  tafte  hitherto  wanting  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Four  or  five  plays,  be  they  tragedies  or  comedies,  given  to  us  fepa- 
rately  by  perfons  of  literature,  did  not  anfwer  the  defeifl :  To  form 
an  exadt  and  complete  idea  of  the  ancient  theatre,  all  the  reft  of 
the  plays  were  neceffarily  to  be  colledted.  The  collection  to  fol- 
low in  due  order.  The  works  of  the  feveral  poets  were  to  be  com- 
pared with  themfelves,  and  compared  again  with  their  rivals: 
their  characters  and  their  genius  to  be  formed  from  fuch  acompa^ 
riibn.  General  and  particular  paffages,  efpecially  the  niceft;  were 
to  be  remarked  with  juftneis.     All  was  to  be  re-united«  confront- 
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cd,  matched,  and  the  feveral  parts  to  be  put  together,  fo  as  to 
form  one  whole.  The  chaos  to  be  fb  diffipated,  as  to  draw  from  it 
one  living  and  animated  body;  in  a  word,  to  rebuild  the  antient 
theatre  from  its  own  ruins.  This  is  what  I  dare  not  fay  I  have  ab- 
folutdy  done;  but  at  leaft  I  have  tried  to  do  it :  happy,  if  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  execution  anfwers  in  fome  meafure  the  importance  of 
the  entcrprife,  and  the  painful  application  during  as  many  years  as 
Horace  prefcribes  for  all  works  of  confequerice  that  arc  to  be  pro- 
duced into  day-light. 

I  have  divided  my  wort  into  three  parts. 

In  the  firft  part,  as  I  write  lefs  for  men  of  learning  by  profcflion, 
than  for  the  more  numerous  men  of  wit  (Imesm  the  public,  whom 
it  is  neceffary  to  put  into  the  right  road)  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
to  begin  by  preliminary  difcouries,  fuch  as  this,  of  which  die  in- 
tent is  to  convince  the  reader,  that,  while  we  arc  travelling  in  the 
countries  of  Antiquity,  we  muft  walk  with  great  precaution,  when 
a  determination  is  to  be  pronounced  upon  works  of  tafte.  If  there 
are  rules  to  explain  them,  there  are  rules  alfo  to  judge  of  them. 
In  a  purfuit  merely  of  erudition  we  truft  to  the  report  of  the  travel- 
ler, provided  his  embelliihments  are  warranted  by  no  improbable 
afTertions.  But  if  a  relater  of  fadts  feems  to  be  willing  to  make  a 
country  through  which  he  paffed  perfcdHy  fine,  we  are  neither  to 
believe  him  upon  his  own  word,  nor  upon  the  authorities  which  he 
alledges.  He  ought  even  to  miftruft  himfelf,  in  order  to  render  his 
fuggeftions  juft.  I  prefume  to  affirm,  that  this  has  been  my  man- 
ner of  thinking.  The  fame  manner  of  thinking  ought  in  propor- 
tion to  belong  to  every  reader,  who  wiihes  to  form  his  judgment. 
He  muft,  in  certain  points,  agree  with  the  traveller  who  reprcfents 
thofe  points. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  neceflary,  in  order  to  enlightep  more  and 
more  the  idea  which  we  ought  to  form  of  the  Grecian  tragedies, 
that  we  flionld  take  them  from  their  original;  that  we  {hould  de- 
monftrate  their  improvement;  and  that  we  (hould  walk  ftep  by 
ftep  upon  the  ancient  trafts  of  human  wit,  perhaps  in  a  more 
fteady  manner  than  has  ever  yet  been  done.  The  public  will  judge 
of  this  particular  by  my  fecond  difcourfe ;  but  as  the  lawful  preju- 

b  2  dice 
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dice  wc  maintain  in  favour  of  our  own  theatre,  is  one  of  the  great 
means  that  foiafs  us  againft  the  antient  theatre ;  it  has  been  neceifa* 
ry,  ina  third  diicourfe,  to  fhew  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  com* 
pariibn  between  the  modem  and  antient  theatres,  to  cftabUfh  the 
principles  of  each»  to  draw  concluiions  from  thofe  principles,  and 
from  the  different  ages  and  different  geniufes  of  the  poets,  and  of 
the  fpedators,  to  found  the  parallel. 

After  this  triple  preiace,  drawn  out  to  prepare,  not  to  impoic 
upon  the  judges,  I  have  ventured  to  tranflate  feven  tragedies.  Three 
of  which  are  of  Sophocles,  and  four  of  Euripides.  It  will  jcafily  be 
perceived,  why  I  have  not  tranflated  any  one  entire  piece  of  Efchy- 
lus.  That  father  of  tragedy  has  been  worfe  ofed  by  time  dian 
the  oAer  jtwo.  Beiides,  his  extreme  iimplicity,  joined  to  his 
faults,  qught  have  diigufted  fuch  readers  as  have  been  biaiTed  eidier 
too  much  or  too  little  in  his  favour.  LafUy,  fuch  is  the  boldneis 
of  his  epithets,  that  it  is  impoffible  (as  Mr-  LeFevrc  *  has  obferv- 
ed)  *^  to  leprefent  them  in  our  language,  without  doing  violence  to 
<<  the  author/'  In  the  feqoel  of  this  performance,  we  (hall  not 
be  at  all  the  leis  acquainted  with  his  works«  As  for  the  tragedies 
of  die  two  odier  poets,  I  have  not  cho&n  out  the  finefl  for  my  tran* 
flation :  I  have  chofcn  only  thofe  who  have  appeared  to  me  to  con« 
tain  the  leaft  of  the  Grecian  cufioms,  at  all  of  which  we  are  fo 
liable  to  take  offi^nce.  I  muft  except  Akeiles,  which  I  have  on 
purpafe  tranflated  entire,  becauie  that  play  feems  not,  in  my  opi« 
nion,  to  have  deferved  the  outrageous  criticifme  which  have  been 
made  upon  it,  from  the  affeded  tranflations  of  ibme  particular 
icenes.  My  veracity  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fidelity  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  preierve  in  that  piece. 

My  opinion  of  tranflating  thefe  poets  is  this.  To  disfigure  is  not 
to  traoihte  them.  Therefore  wc  muft  take  an  exa6k  medium  be- 
tween too  fcmpuloiifi  an  exa^eis,  ,which  diiguifes  them,  and  too 
great  licence,  which  alters  them.  What  I  call  diiguiiing  an  author, 
is,  to  «q>ofe  him  in  a  foreign  language,  with  an  exafbneis  that  is 
either  fodiifa,  malicious,  or  fuperftitious.  Every  language  has 
the  arrangement  of  its  own  ideas,  its  phraies,  and  its  words,  be 

*  The  abridgment  of  the  lives  of  the  poets  by  Tanofmlk  Ftvre. 

they 
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^y  noble  6t  bafe,  ftrong  or  feeble^  lively  or  faint.  This  is  a 
point  not  to  be  denied.  Whoever  would  tranflate  the  ancients 
word  for  word  into  French,  and  ftill  follow  the  Greek  phrafeology, 
touft  without  doubt  travefty  thofe  authors,  and  render  them  ridi- 
culous at  very  little  cxpcnce*  This  is  the  firft  degree  of  that  falfc 
exaftnefs,  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking.  The  iecond,  and  the 
worft,  is  to  change,  as  Monfieur  Perrault  *did',  the  fineft  exprcf- 

iions 


*  To  expUin  my  own  thoughts  as  to  the 
(econd  degree,  which  may  be  called  Parody, 
I  beg  ny  readers  to  pardon  in  a  note  the 
long^dtadon  which  I  am  going  to  extras 
from  a  part  o£Deffrtau^i  ninth  reflexion  up- 
on Longinus, 

**  A  noble  expreAon  in  Greek  cannot  of- 
**  ten  be  renderedinto French,  except  by  a 
**  very  low  exprellion  in  French.  This  ap- 
*'■  pears  by  thenrojrds  assinus  in  Latin,  and 
**  ASVB  inFrench  ;.whicb»  in  the  one  and  the 
••  other  of  the  two  languages,  are  of  the 
<  *  baftft  degree*  although  the  word  which 
'^  iigniHes  that  animal,  [an  a/s]  has  jiothing 
'*  bafe  either  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  where 
^*  we  fee  it  ei<iployed  io  the  malt  magnili* 
**  c^ht  p^fickges.  It  is  the  iame  in  the  word 
**  MVLET,  [a  mule]  and  in  many  others. 
*"  Indeed  every  language  has  its  caprice, 
.**  but  the  Freoch  lan,guage  b  particularly 
«<  capricious  as  to  words,  and,  although 
y  rich  In  beautiftil  phrafes  upon  fomeparti- 
**  C4iiar  fiibjeds,  is  very  ppor  upon  others ; 
**  and  there  are  a  very  great  number  of  fmall 
•*  things,  'not  to  be  expreffed  nobly'  in 
'••  French.  Thus,  for  example,  while  in  the 
^  moil  fublime  places,  we  name  without  diiC- 
^  pamgtttnent  a  sHist>,  a  goat,  an  bwx, 
*<  yet,  in  a  ftile  only  a  little  elevated,  we  can- 
**  not,withoatit^}nrytooiir  language,  name 
*'  a  c  ALP,  a  MMT,  a  no.  The  word  hbifbr 
**  in  Fnsneh  it  very  fine,  efpccially  in  an 
**  eclogue.  The  word  Cow  is  Intolerable. 
**  To  make  «fe  of  the  words  fioephtrd  or 
<<  fafify  is  elegant,  whilft  i«^  tf/^/bf  jv,  or 
'*  kt9p$r  rfoocm,  ibund  horrible ;  neverthdefs 
**  there  cannot  be  in  Greek  two  more  beau- 
^  tMbl  words,  than  m^^Wf^  and /SiMi^,  which 
'<  anfwer  thofe  two  French  expreilons. 
«  Virgil^  therefore,  has  iatitlod  his  eclogues 


**  by  the  foft  word  BUCOLICS,  which,  fpeak- 
**  ing  in  the  letter  of  our  language,  is.  The 
**  oiscouRsts  or  cow-Hsaos,'  or  Tak 
*'  KBBP£R6  OF  oxBN.''  After  fomc  lines 
intervening,  Monfieur  De/preaux  returns 
again  to  thole  tranflations  which  are  ren- 
dered unfaithful  by  an  affedled  fidelity ;  and 
fpeaking  of  Monfieur  Perruuh^  he  fays,  "  He 
^*  changes  that  venerable  old  man,  who  had 
«*  the  care  of  the  flocks  belonging  to  Ulyf^ 
'<  it%  into  a  VILE  swine  herd.  In  the  places 
**  where  Homer  fays,  that  night  covered 

**   THE  EARTH  WITH  HUl  SHADE,    AND  HID 

**   THE  ROAD  FROM  TRAVELLERS,    he  tran- 

"  (late5.  That  they  began  to  see  no- 
*'  thing  in  the  strbets.  Inflead  of  the 
"  magnificeut  iandals,  which  TeUmacbtu  ties 
*^  on  his  delicate  feet,  he  makes  him  put 
<*  on  his  fine  shoes  of  parade.  In  the 
*^  place  where  H9mert  to  point  out  the  ele- 
**  ^nQt  oi  Nefior^s  houfe,  fays.  That  th* 

^  FAMOUS  OLD  MAN  WAS  SITTItfO  BEFORB 
'*  HIS  DOOR,  VPON  STONES  SO  FINELY  rO- 
"  LISHBD,  THAT  THEY  SHONE  AS  IF  THEY 
*'    HAD  BEEN    RUBBED  BY  PRECIOUS  OINT- 

**  MEirr,hetranfhrtes»THATN«8TORWEifT 

**   TO  SIT  UPON  STONES  a.HININO  AS  IF  PROM 

**  oiNTMBifT.  He  every  where  explains  the 
**  word  sus,  which  is  very  noble  in  Greek, 
**  by  the  word  moo  or  swine  ;  which  in 
'<  French  is  low  to  the  lail  degree.  Inflead 
**  of  where  ^«iMMi»M  fays,  ThatEoist- 

'*  HUS  CAUSED  HIM  TO  BE  ASSA6INA.TaD 
**  IN  HIS  PAlACB,  LIKE  A  BULL,  WHOSE 
**    THROAT  IS  CUT    IN  HIS  STALL,    he   pUtS 

**  this  low  language  into  the  mouth  of 
**  ^gammnon^  Eoisthus  made  me  be  as- 
"  SASiNATED  LiRB  AN  OX.  Inflead  of 
«*  faying,  as  the  Greek  imports,  that  Ulys- 

<*    8BS,      SBBIHO     RIS      TBSIBL    BROKE     TO 
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fions  that  antiquity  held  in  ufe,  into  low  and  vulgar  terms.  Thi^ 
may  be  called  Parody.  The  third  degree  is,  to  keep  to  a  fcrupu* 
lous  flavery  in  explaining  all  the  epithets,  and  to  form  from  one 
beautiful  Greek  word,  one  very  bad  French  phrafe ;  or,  to  ufe 
an  improper  extenfion,  which  deadens  the  fire  of  thofe  poets,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  pains  they  have  taken  to  enliven  their  poetry. 
In  juftice,  indeed,  we  ought  to  make  them  fpeak  fo  like  Frenchmen, 
(as  much  as  it  can  be  done), as  they  themfelves  would  have  (poken,  if 
they  had  put  their  thoughts  into  our  language.  Why  need  we  change 
into  brafs  a  fum  of  money  tliat  we  can  keep  in  gold  ?  The  ancient 
verfification  may  be  very  happily  rendered  into  a  poetical  profe, 
that  joins  its  own  graces  to  thofe  of  the  ancient  poetry.  If  much 
is  loft  on  our  fide,  a  little  is  gained  on  the  other :  not  that  I  flat- 
ter myfelf  that  I  have  entirely  fucceeded,  nor  that  I  am  utterly  fal- 
len fhort.  In  a  work  given  to  the  examination  of  the  public,  pre- 
emption and  falfe  modefty  are  equally  to  be  avoided.  We  gain 
nothing  by  afking  favour  or  juftice  from  the  reader.  I  fhall  be 
obliged  to  him  at  leaft  for  an  attention  to  my  fincerity.  My  only 
fear -is,  that  I  fhall  appear  too  faithful  to  my  authors.  It  is  fcarce 
pofilble  to  avoid  a  certain  prejudice^  that  the  Grecians  ought  to  be 
tranflated  with  a  more  relpedful  exaftnefs  than  the  Latins.  This 
illufionhas  deceived  me  oftner  tl^anl  could  have  wifticd,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fine  example  fet  before  me  by  Monfieur  Ablancourt. 
But  to  confefs  the  whole  truth,  we  fee  that  this  fcrupulous  exadt- 
nefs  has  had  a  langui(hing  efifedt  upon  Homer,  the  moft  animated 
of  all  poets  :    and  probably  from  the  fame  reafon,  two  tragedies 

«<  PIECES,  AND  Hii  MAST  TURNED  UPSIDE  **  proper  to  put  thc  pcculiaf  tcmis  of  the 

«<  DOWN  BT   A  THUNDERBOLT,    BB  TIED  **  Original*  rU  the  bcRuty  would  be  dcftfoy- 

**  TOGETHER^  AS  WELL  AS  HE  COULD,  THE  **  ed.'*     This  aflbrtion  IS  iuffident  to  ihew 

^*  MAST  WITH  THE  REMAINDER  OP  THE  the  difficulty  of  tranflatiag  the  ancients>  and 

<<  SHIP,  AND  SAT  UPON  THEM;  h.c  makes  theimpoilibility  oftranfladagalL 
«  Ulyfles  fay.  That  he  put  himselp  on         For  the  pretended  injuries  done»  as  it  b 

«  HORSEBACK  UPON  HIS  MAST."  fald,  to  th?  ancicnt  heroes,  it  is  certain  that 

The  third  degree  of  dangerous  fidelity  is  the  fkfhion  of  languages  changing^  we  fliould 

that  ^hich  I  explained  in  this  diicourfe.  tranllate  at  this  day  very  ill,  in  turning,  as 

Jrtftotk  again  fays  extremely  well  in  the  Atitfot  has  done,  thefe  verfes  in  the  firft  bods 

twenty-third  chapter  of  his  Art  of  poetry,  of  Homer  \ 

«  In  the  greateft  part  of  the  verfes  of  Drunkard,  with  eyes  ihamdels  as  a  dog, 
^*  Horner^  if,  inftead  of  polifhed  and  me-  With  the  heart  of  a  deer,  who  haft  not  a 
•  <<  taphorical  phrafes,  the  tranflator  thought  grain  of  courage. 

of 
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of  Sophocles  have  not  received  all  the  fuccefs  which  they  might 
have  expcfted.  I  allow  all  poffible  juftice  to  their  tranflators ;  but 
I  owe,  at  the  fame  time,  fomething  to  truth.  Much  more  ipirit 
and  genius  is  neceffary  to  turn  thefe  fort  of  works,  than  to  manage 
works  of  philofophy.  There  is  a  fire  that  blazes  even  into  faults,'and 
a  languor  that  even  makes  theGreeks  expire.  Inmyftile,  fuppofing 
it  carelels,  I  fhould  chufe  to  introduce  all  the  enthufiafin  of  the 
Grecian  poets,  rather  than  to  give  it  an  air  of  colnefs,  in  order  to 
be  perfe<aiy  exaft.  A  cold  tranflation  is  a  face  of  wax.  It  bears  a- 
refemblance  in  fome  manner,  but  every  feature  is  frozen  and  dead; 
Nofigns  of  life  appear  there,  as  are  happily  vifiblc  in  pictures.  The- 
nice  touches  are  not  to  be  founds  or  are  totally  extin<3:.  If  I  have 
ever  by  chance  dropt  into  this  in%id.  refemblance,.  the  readers  wilt 
at  leaft  fee,  that  I  have. done  fo  againft  my  tafte^  and  contrary  t<y 
my  endeavours. 

Above  all  things,  I  have  fpared  no  pains  to  paint  the  particular 
charadler  of  each  poet,  and  to  reprefent  him  in  a  different  ftyle : 
for  although  the  three  mafters  of  tragedy  have  fomething  in  com* 
mon,  as  to  their  manner,  neverthelefs  each  bears  his  own  genius, 
which muft  be  hit;  as  phyfiognomies  of  the  fame  nation  that  an- 
fwer  each  other  in  fome  point,  but  have  not  always  a  refemblance. 

Notes  have  been  abfolutely  neceffary  towards  undcrftanding  the 
text.  I  have  put  fome,  but  as  few,  and  as  fhort  as  poffible,  being 
entirely  convinced,  that  a  theatrical  piece  ought  to  be  read  toge- 
ther, and  without  interruption,  if  we  wifh  to  enter  into  the  fenti- 
ment,  and  to  fee  the  oeconomy  of  the  tragedy.  In  Hippolitus  and 
Iphigenia,  I  have  not  omitted  to  infert  the  imitations  of  Racine. 
The  one  is  of  ufc  to  the  other,  and  the  whole  conducts  to  the 
fame  end,  by  making  the  fame  imprcffion. 

That  nothing  may  be  left  in  the  dark,  there  will  be  fbund  at 
the  beginning  of  each  tragedy,  as  much  of  the  fubjeft  explained  as 
may  be  neceffary,  without  preventing  the  pleafurcof  furprizc :  and 
at  the  end  will  be  found  fome  critical  obfervations  upon  the  turn 
and  talle  of  each  piece. 

In 
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In  my  fecond  ^  part,  I  have  thought  it  impoffihle  to  tranilate  at 
full  length  the  greateft  part  of  the  Grecian  tragedies :  and  indeed 
I  doubt  whether  in  this  particular  Moniieur  or  Madame  Dacier 
would  have  kept  the  promife  which  they  feemed  to  have  given  to 
the  public.     They  would  not  only  have  been  repulfed  by  the  un- 
conquerable prejudices  againft  certain  fi^ions,  and  certain  ancient 
cuiloms,  much  too  offeniive  to  us,  but  alfo  by  a  great  number  of 
particular  paflages,  wherein  all  the  beauty  is  precifely  drawn  from 
the  original  exprcffions.     Such  are  the  greateft  part  of  the  Choruf- 
fcs.     The  French  urbanity  canned  reach  their  atticiim.     The  ap- 
pearance muft  be  the  fame  as  our  little  fangs  would  make^   if 
turned  into  Greek.     One  fingle  turn  in  every  language,  weighs 
often  as  much  as  a  thought :  nay,  jm  Urvtth,  it  is  a  thought.  But  in 
%  foreign  language,  it  is  manna  that  melts,  a  fantom  that  vanifhes, 
or  at  leaft,  a  flower  that  fades  away.     Could  I  have  overcome  the 
fecond  difficulty,  the  firft  appeared  to  me  an  infurmountable  ob- 
ftacle  againft  an  entire  tranflation  of  the  Grecian  tragedies.     I  have 
fupplied  the  defed:,   by  taking  a  i;oad  which  is  a  little  different,  and 
which  is  perhaps  more  agreeable,  and  not  lefs  inflrudtive :  I  mean, 
by  making  ufe  of  analyfes,  formed  in  fuch  a  manner  of  difcourfe,  as 
to  contain  an  almoft  entire  tranflation,  in  which  no  confiderable 
pafTage  is  omitted,  and  by  which  the  poet  is  as  fully  known  as  by 
a  continued  tranflation.      I  am  particularly  lefs  extenfive  upon 
Efchylus  for  the  caufes  already  mentioned ;  but  for  his  two  compe- 
titors, I  believe  I  have  left  no  part  of  their  works  untouched-  The 
expofition  of  thofe  works  will  be  found  fo  particularized,  that  I 
think  I  fhall  not  be  condemned  for  having  wandered  fometimes 
out  of  the  direft  road  of  a  tranflator.     An  analyfis  carefully  com- 
pofed,  and  which  preferves  the  quintefTence  of  the  poet,  rcprefent- 
ing  the  principal  parts,  and  the  entire   plan  of  the   poem,    is 
often  of  more  value  than  tranflation  itfdf,  and  may  toake  full  as 
-  great  an  impreffion  as  the  piece  of  which  it  gives  an  idea.     It  faves 
all  critical  trouble,  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  ftrength  and  weak- 
nefs  of  the  work.     May  I  prefume  to  fay,  it  is  lefs  tirefbme  :  and, 

*  See  page  xi>  where  he  fays  he  has  divided  his  work  mto  three  parts. 

ftill 
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JtiD  to  fpeak  farther,  there  are  certain  pieces  of  theatrical  antiqui- 
ty, that  would  be  as*  tirefome,  if  expofed  too  nakedly  to  foirie 
readers,  as  they  have  been  heretofore  diverting  at  Athens.  Now, 
nothing  can  be  fo  injurious  to  a  book  as  being  tired  of  it,  although 
it  docs  not  defcnre  that  fate.  Let  me  not  be  thought  to  have  con- 
cealed what  have  appeared  to  'me  dcfedls.  I  always  make  them 
perceptible,  and  I  difcover  them  without  difguife;  even  at  the 
hazard  of  offending  thofe  who  are  willing,  that  whatever  bears  the 
ftamp  of  antiquity,  fhould  be  facred.  You  will  fay,  that  poffibly 
I  may  be  miftaken  :  Be  it  fb.  If  I  am  in  the  wrong,  it  will  always 
be  at  my  own  expence ;  if  I  am  in  the  right,  truth  will  be  the 
gainer.  The  nature  of  anal3rfes,  and  the  defire  of  making  the 
Grecian  theatre  more  thoroughly  known,  have  induced  me  to  ga- 
ther in  my  way,  and  to  place  as  I  go,  all  particulars  bearing  any 
conformity  to  that  theatre  :  Such  as  pieces  of  hiftory  5  thoughts 
of  various  poets  ;  charadters  ;  and  imitations,  whether  intended, 
or  by  chance.  But  in  this  I  /hall  be  found  fufficicntly  referved,  not 
to  give  into  two  extremes,  while  I  am  thus  pretending  to  fpeak  the 
ientiments  of  all  the  world.  There  being  a  rational  medium  be- 
tween the  proud  fhew  of  mifplaced  erudition,  and  the  empty  non- 
fenfe  of  a  difcourfe  defHtute  of  necefTary  enquiries,  and  deprived 
of  the  ufeful  remnants  of  antiquity. 

I  have  particularly  attached  myfelf  to  Seneca's  theatrical  works, 
becaufe  mofl  of  the  Latin  pieces,  which  we  have  under  his  name, 
are  drawn  from  the  Greeks.  The  critical  confrontation  upon  thofe 
works  will  appear,  and,  no  doubt,  the  Roman  theatre  under  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  of  which  the  envy  of  time  has  deprived  us,  will 
be  much  regretted.  Seneca  and  Lucan  will  be  always  allowed  to 
have  been,  in  fome  meafure,  the  original  of  the  French  theatre  : 
jufl  as  finall  fources  fpringing  out  of  the  bofom  0/  rocks,  produce 
noble  rivers,  whofe  borders  appear  delightful. 

The  illuflrious  modem  authors,  who  have  taken  any  particular 
fubjea  from  the  Greek  poets,  have  not  efcaped  me.  Their  imi- 
tations, compared  with  the  models,  cannot  but  throw  a  great  light 
upon  the  originals,  with  whom  we  are  defirous  to  be  acquainted. 
Of  thefe  will  be  found  in  this  work  about  fixty  different  pieces,  of 

Vol.  L    *  c  which 
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which  feven  are  of  Efchylus,  as  many  of  Sophocles,  eighteen  of 
Euripides^  and  eleven  of  Ariftophanes.  Precious  remains  of  works^^ 
of  the  fame  fort,  which  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  Grecian  genius  had 
brought  forth,  and  which  ignorance  and  barbarifm^  aillfled  by 
time,  have  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  own  magnificent 
theatres. 

I  fpeak  nothing  of  the  living  authors,  who  have  tranfported 
fome  of  the  riches  of  the  Grecian  fcene  to  our  theatre.  I  neither 
praife  nor  blame  the  fources  from  whence  they  have  made  their 
draughts.  It  is  a  rule  of  policy,  that  ought  to  be  eftablifhed  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  only  to  cite  dead  authors,.  Adulation  and 
fatyr  muft  lofe  by  fuch  a  rule.  Truth  only  can  gain  by  it.  I  fpeak 
litde  of  the  theatres  belonging  to  other  European  nations.  This^ 
is  not  intended  as  a  complete  hiftory  of  all  theatres ;  and  befides^. 
we  ore  fufficiently  well  vericd  in  the  ideas  which  our  neighbours 
entertain  of  that  matt^,  and  wherein  they  agree  and  differ  fronx 
us.  Each  nation  may  boaft  with  pleafurc,.  of  having  attained  the 
utmoft  perfeAion  of  fome  one  kind  of  literature..  Pofterity  can 
only  be  the  judge  among  the  fcveral  countries,  on  which  to  beftow 
the  preference.  It  is  pofterity  only  that  gives  the  juft  reward  to 
the  produdioas  of  human  wit.  It  is  pofterity  only  that  fixes  the 
idea  and  rules  erf  true  tafte  in  thofe  works  that  are  rendered  im-- 
mojtal.  All  the  different  opinions  are  gathered  together.  Thus 
the  fentifhents  of  the  majority  have  been  always  in  favour  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

In  my  third  *  part,  I  have  added  ta  the  two  divifions  already 
j^ken  of,  a  third,  which  relates  particularly  to  the  ancient  comic 
theatre.  It  contains  a  long  diifcourfe  upon  the  Grecian  comedy, 
and  a  very  ample  expofition  of  eleven  pieces  of  Ariftophanes  ranged 
according  to  the  order  of  their  dates,  and  a  general  fumroary  of 
the  whole  work.  The  difcourfc  turns  upon  the  perfbn  and  the  works 
of  Ariflophanes ;  upon  his  partizans  and  his  critics ;  upon  what  we 
ought  to  think  of  each;  upon  the  Roman  comedy;  upon  the  re- 
markable difference,  efpecially  in  regard  to  duration,  between  the 

*  Not  of  his  prcfatorial  difcourfes,  but  of  bis  whole  work* 

tragic 
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tragic  and  comic  taftc.  Upon  the  queftion.  Whether  it  is  more 
difficult  to  fucceed  in  tragedy  or  in  comedy,  &c.  ?  The  reader  is 
afterwards  prepared  to  read  fuch  parts  as  may  be  read  of  Ariftopha- 
nes,  by  neceffary  obfervations,  and  by  the  chronological  order  of 
the  Pcleponnefian  war,  to  which  almoft  all  the  pieces  of  Arifto- 
phanes  make  frequent  allufions.  In  the  account  of  thofe  pieces  all 
the  hiflorical  events,  and  fuch  paflages  as  relate  to  thofe  events,  and 
deferve  explanation,  are  explained.  Whatever  can  be  tranflated, 
is  tranflated.  Four  principal  objed:s  are  propounded,  and  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  particularly  the  government  of 
Athens,  unveiled  from  the  allegories  of  the  poet,  and  the  genius 
of  the  ancient  comedy.  LafUy,  the  general  conclufion  retraces  all 
the  preceding  fteps,  and  all  the  errors  of  human  wit  in  the  inven- 
tion, the  progrefs,  and  the  various  decays  of  the  theatre.  In  a 
word,  I  have  tried  to  omit  nothing  that  might  lead  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Ariftophanes,  and  might  fhew  the  turn  of  his  rail- 
lery, his  particular  beauties,  his  faults,  his  allegorical  paintings^ 
and  moft  cipecially  thofe  that  reprefent  the  people  of  Athens.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  produce  the  fame  kind  of  fruit  in  the  expofi- 
tion  of  Efchylus,  of  Sophocles,  and  of  Euripides.  It  is  by  this 
complete  affemblage  and  continued  chain  of  tranflations,  criticifms, 
reafonings,  and  comparifons  of  tafte,  that  a  fort  of  hiftory  of  the 
theatrical  genius  is  compofcd :  and  a  new  fpecies  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  of  which  the  principal  objedt  has  induced  me  to  intitle  it 
The  Theatre  op  the  Greeks. 

May  I  be  pardoned  one  word  before  I  end:  It  is  this,  that  by 
equally  avoiding  the  pride  of  panegyric,  and  the  injuftice  of  fatyr, 
I  afFe£i:  not  to  put  on  a  falfe  air  of  moderation,  in  order  more  cun- 
ningly toraife  the  ancients,  or  more  certainly  to  deprcfs  them. 

On  one  hand,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  make  them  pafs  as 
perfeifilyaccomplilhcdin their  kind:  great carehas been  taken  to  draw 
A  curtain  over  their  imperfcdions :  and  if  fomc  fmall  errors  have  been 
acknowledged  in  them,  it  has  only  been  with  a  defign  to  Aide  more 
lightly  over  vifible  faults,  fuch  as  have  been  attempted  to  be  kept  hid, 
and  fnatched  from  the  too  penetrating  obfervations  of  the  world. 
To  this  height  has  been  carried  the  imperceptible  intcreft  which 

c  2  ties 
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ties  by  fecret  knots  the  commentator  to  the  author^  as  if  the  gloiy 
of  the  one  was  to  be  reflefted  back  entire  upon»  the  other. 

On  the  other  hand  *,  it  has  been  undertaken  to  attack  antiqui- 
ty, without  even  fparing  thofc  ruins  which  antiquity  has  refpedted: 
and  fbme  particular  beauties  have  only  received  favour,  that  the  reft 
might  be  treated  with  contempt.     Great  art,  and  great  ftudy,  has 
been  beftowcd  to  praife  the  genius  of  the  authors,  in  order  tojdif- 
credit  their  works  ;  and  it  has  been  wiflied  that  they  had  writ  ia 
an  happier  age,  merely  to  throw  a  ridicule  upon  the  ignorance  and 
vulgarity  of  their  times.     To  fay  the.  truth,,  every  work  of  wit 
fprings  from  reafon  and  tafte..    But  is  it  juft  to  employ  our  talents 
to  feduce  reafon,  and  to  detenxune  tafte  by  our  own  ideas,  and  ous 
own  particular  manner  of  thinking  ?  A  diflembled  moderation  is 
then  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  no  body  is  guarded  againit 
it,,  nor  can  be  perfuaded  that  either  a  fecret  intereft  or  a  determine- 
cd  pafEon  makes  us  ipeak.     Under  this  veil  we  refpe<5tfully  break 
the  altar  to  pieces,  at  the  fame  time  pretending  to  fave  the  idol* 
Such  i&  the  infinuating  proceeding  of  artful  detraction:  for  I  do* 
not  fpeak  of  thofe  outrageous  expreffions,  not  to  call  them  worfe,. 
which  have  appeared  againft  the  ancients,  notwithftanding  the  fagc 
precepts  of  fo  good  a  judge  as  Quintilian.     In  thofe  points  the  an- 
cients have  been  fufficicntly  revenged.   Perfons  of  penetration^  and 
the  public,  always  prepared,  againfl  invedtives,  and  whatever  fa- 
vours of  pride,  has  difavowed  and.  miftrulled  fuch  proceedings^ 
We  ought  to  fhew  the  ancients,  fuch  as  they  are,  without  falling 
into  raptures  upon  their  moft  plain  thoughts,  or  giving  to  them  a: 
difagreeable  air,  either  by  parodied  tranflations^  which  are  ftill 
more  unfaithful,  by  pretending  to  a  ridiculous  exadnefs,   or  by. 
malicious  applications  of  their  morals  to  ours:  or  again,  by  re- 
trenching certain  circumftances  which  ought  to  be  known,  in  or- 
der to  pafs  a  proper  judgment  upon  their  writings,. 

I  fhallnot  ^eak  any  thing  for  myfelf,  in  the  defign  I  have  un« 
dertaken,  of  approaching  as  near  as  poffible,,  to  that  exadt  degree 

*  In  all  this  article,  which  in  general  whom  I  honour^whoie  talents  I  reipe£t, 

regards  the  enemies  of  the  ancients,  I  pro-  and  who  do  fo  much  honour  to  our  pre&nt 

teft  that  r  do  not  in  the  leaft  attempt  direct-  age. 
ly  or  indirefUy,  to  offend  certain  perfons 

or 
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©fcftecm  in  which  thcfe  ancient  authors  ought  to  be  placed.  The 
poets  will  (peak  for  them.  So  much  has  been  written  upon  the 
theatre^  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  any  thing  new.  But  the  manner 
which- 1  have  at  ^efent  purfued^  has  not  been  already  done  as  I 
know  of.  Much:  has  been  given  to  the  theory^  in  compliance  to- 
the  rules  of  Ariftotle,  and  much,  as  Monfieur  the  Abbe  Aubignac 
£iys,  to  the  practice.  But  the  ancient  theatre,  to  be  thoroughly 
known,  ftill  wanted  to  be  expofed  in  the  proper  point  of  light  to* 
be  feen.  That  is  to  fay,  there  wanted  an  expofition  of  the  tragic 
and  comic  performances,  in  the  manner  in  which  diey^wcre  com* 
pofed,  and  with  the  infeparable  conjunctions  of  places  and  of 
times.  For  it  is  only  from  the  report  of  all  thefc  things,  that  we 
ca»  decide  upon  the  value  of  the  works  in  tbemielves,  or  ia  regard 
to  the  moderns.  Here  will  be  found,  propedy  ipeaking,  abre- 
viate  of  the  cafe,  according  to  the  common  lawrof  the  Grecian  na- 
tion. A  very  neceffary  thing  forjudges,  whom  we  neither  intend 
to  furprize  nor  to  biafs.  Even  Pyrrfaoniiin  *  in  fuch  a  cafe,  would 
be  preferable  to  a  precipitated  judgment;  becaufe  it  is  a  preferva* 
tive  againft  error,,  aud  ihew&  aa  inclination  not  to  rejeA  truths 
when  it  is  known- 

As  to  what  concerns  myfelf,  I  exped  from  the  public,  neither 
indulgence  nor  rigour.  I  have  endeavoured,  with  a  great  deal  of 
care,  to  paint  my  authors  in  a  juft  manner:  and  to  form  a  work 
that  may  be  a  little  durable..  If  that  work  fhould  not  pleafe  the 
great  number  of  thofe  who  are  capable  of  judging  of  it,  I  (hall  not 
have  that  fuperitition  for  the  ancients,  as  to  take  the  whole  fault 
upon  my&lf,  (as  Monfieur  Dacier  has  done)  nor  fa  much  comr- 
plaifance  for  myfelf,  as  not  to*  attribute  fpmething  to  my  own  de- 
fers. I  fhall  wait  with  patience  for  the  fuccefs  of  fbme  more  able, 
or  more  happy  perfon,  and  I  fhall  be  the  firfl  to  give  him  ap^ 
plaufe. 

•  Scepticifm,  called  Pyrrhonifin  from  a  feft  of  philofophen,  of  whomPyrrhAwas  thr. 
Aief,  who  doubted  cvciy  thing. 
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AS  I  here  undertake  lefs  to  cftablifh  Ac  outward  parts  of  tra- 
gedy than  to  lay  open  her  fecret  refources,  I  fhall  not  extend 
my  work  in  refearchcs  after  pure  erudition  concerning  the 
firft  inventors  of  the  tragic  art,  the  conftruAion  of  theatres,  the 
perfonages,  the  machines,  the  dreflcs,  the  mafks,  the  mufic,  and 
the  dances,  Thefe  are  things  which  may  be  partly  difcuffed  from 
their  original  fprings,  or  in  different  particular  treatifes*  I  pro- 
pofe  principally  to  give  a  fuccinft  hiftory  of  the  fcveral  advance- 
ments made  by  the  human  genius,  in  the  invention  and  perfe<3:ion 
of  the  theatre* 

The  origin  I-  NccefEty  Or  pleafurc  induced  men  to  undertake  arts.  But 
and  perfcc-  thofe  arts  owe  their  birth  to  chance  or  nature,  rather  than  to  our 
pains.  Succeffive  and  reiterated  reflexions  at  length  brought  to 
perfe^ion,  what  chance  only  had  ofiered,  as  it  wcre^  of  [herfclf ; 
and  thofe  reflexions,  by  ripening  and  opening  themfclves  like  the 
buds  of  the  creation,  have  at  length  grown  up  into  art,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  fupply  fb  many  cftablifhed  principles  in  mechanifin 
and  in  literature.  It  is  thus  that  Arifliotle  has  followed  in  philofo- 
phy  the  thread  of  thoughts  fjpftm  from  the  heads  of  the  tr^ic  poets, 
and  has  from  thence  eftablifhed  an  art  of  poetry  reduced  into  rules, 
in  the  fame  manner  as^he  has  done  in  the  art  of  rhetoric  for  elo- 
quence, and  of  logic  for  reafon,  with  this  diflTerence  only,  that  good 
£cn{t  had  taught  mankind  to  think  and  reafon  juftly,  before  any 

rules 


don  of  arts. 
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rules  for  thinking  and  reafoning  were  thought  proper  to  be  laid 
down^  whereas  tragedy  and  comedy,  though  much  older  than 
Ariftotle>  were  not  from  original  time* 

IL  However,  as  a  proof  that  nature  and  chance  are  the  firft  au-  '^^^  ^  ^^ 
thors,  not  only  of  tragedy,  but  of  other  imitatioijs,  fuch  as  painting,  moh  to  polUt 
mufic,  and  poetry,  we  find  traces  from  time  immemorial  of  thea-  ^^^ous. 
trical  works  in  divers  pdite  nations,  who  have  not  communicated 
that  tafte  to  each  other*  For  example  ;  we  fee  that  the  Chinefe, 
who  have  borrowed  nothing  from  the  Greeks,  have  had,  without 
knowing  how>  a  kind  of  tragedy  whidi  they  have  pnuftifed  in  their 
own  manner.  What  Acofta* reports  of  it  is  lingular  enough.  ^*The 
•*  Chinefe,^  fays  that  author>  have  vaft,  and  very  agreeable  theatres* 
**  The  drefles  for  their  adtors  are  magnificent.  The  reprefentation 
**  of  their  plays  continue  ten  or  twelve  days  together,  compre- 
♦*  bending  as  many  nights.  They  laft  fo  long,  that  the  fpei^ators 
♦*  and  the  adlors,  tired  by  a  pcrpetusd  fucceflion  of  drinking,  eating, 
**  dozing,  and  continuing  the  play,  or  at  leaft  attending  it  with- 
♦*  out  interruption,  retire  at  laft,  as  it  were,  by  agreement."  Here 
you  perceive  that  thefe  theatrical  entertainments  are  conformable 
to  the  cool  difpofition  and  phlegmatic  chara<9:er  of  that  tranquil 
nation.  '*  Befides,  adds  1^,  the  Oiinefe  are  entirely  a  moral 
•*  people,  and,  above  all  things,  animated  by  the  famous  examples 
•*  of  jAilofbphers  and  heroes,,  recorded  in  the  antiquities  of  China.'* 

We  fee  even  among  die  celebrated  Incas  of  Peru  regular  thea- 
trical pieces,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Garcilaffo  de  Ic  Vega  f. 
"  They  reprefented,  fays  he,  upon  feftival  days,  tragedies  and  co- 
"  medies  in  due  form,  intermingling  them  with  interludes,  which 
"  contain  nothing  either  low  or  groveling.  The  fubjeds  of  their 
**  tragedies  were  the  exploits  and  viiftories  of  their  kings  and  their 
•*  heroes.  On  the  other  hand,  their  comedies  were  drawn  from 
"  agriculture,  and  the  moft  comiiK)n  adions  of  hum^ui  life  :  the 
*^  whole  mingled  with  fentcnces  foil  of  fcnfe  and  gravity."     So 

•   AcoftE  Amcr.    oth  part,    book  vi.        f  Gardlhflbtfck  Vega,  in  the  fwft  part 
fbap.  6.  of  hxB  ivjisd  tommentiuries,  A^f.  6. 

true 
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true  it  Is,  that  men  refemble  themfelves  throughout  the  whole, 
and  that  throughout  the  whole  the  arts  of  imitation  are  drawn 
from  the  fame  fource  :  That  fource  is  nature. 

The  Epoch         uj^  Chance  and  Bacchus  produced  the  firft  ideas  of  tragedy  in 

the  Grecian  Greece.     The  ftory  of  it  is  fufficiently  known.     Bacchus,  who 

tragedy.        had  difcovered  the  fecret  of  cultivating  vines,  and  drawing  wine 

before  £f-      c)ut  of  them,  communicated  his  art  to  a  certain  man  called  Icarius, 

cbylus.         in  a  part  of  Attica,  which  has  fmce  taken  the  name  of  Icaria  *. 

This  man,  one  day,  meeting  a  goat  who  was  making  great  havoc 

in  his  vineyard,  facrificed  it  to  his  benefactor,  as  much  for  intereft 

as  gratitude.     Certain  peafants,  who  had  been  witneflcs  of  the  fa- 

crifice,  immediately  began  to  dance  round  the  victim,  at  the  fame 

time  finging  pr aifes  to  the  God. 

This  flight  diverfion  became  an  annual  cuftom,  afterwards  a 
public  facrifice,  afterwards  an  imiverfal  ceremony,  and,  at  laft,  a 
profahe  theatrical  entertainment.  For,  as  in  the  pagan  antiquity, 
all  things  were  made  facred,  the  playful  amufements  were  chang- 
ed into  feftivals,  and  the  temples,  in  their  turns,  were  metamor* 
phofed  into  theatres.  But  this  came  on  only  by  degrees.  The 
Greeks  beginning  to  polifh  themfelves,  introduced  feafb  into  their 
cities,  which  had  taken  rife  during  leifure  time  in  the  country. 
TheLmofl;  diflinguiihed  poets  afl!umed  a  glory  in  compofing  religi- 
ous hymns,  to  the  honour  of  Bacchus.  To  thcfe  h)mins  were  ad- 
ded all  the  charms  that  mufic  and  dancing  could  diffuie.  This 
gave  occafion  of  diiputing  the  prize  in  poetry ;  and  this  prize,  at 
leaft,  in  the  country,  was  a  goat  or  a  budget  of  wine,  in  aliuflon 
to  the  name  of  the  Bacchinal  hymn,  long  fince  called  Tragedy  ; 

*    Icaiia,  a  mountain  of  Antca,  once  world  3530.    As  in  his  time  tragedy  was 

inhabited  by  the  people  who  were  of  the  not  played  except  hy  a  troop  of  mufidans 

Egeidian  tribe.     They  were  the  firft  wh«  and  dancers^  who  fung  hymns  in  praiie  of 

facrificed  a  goat  to  Bacchus,  it  having  ra*  Bacchus,  Thefpis»  to  give  the  performers  a 

Taged  their  vineyards,  and  with  ihem  firft  Mfting  time,  introduced  an  ador,  who  be« 

was  invented  the  ancient  comedy  or  trage-  tween  the  two  cantos  of  the  chorus,  recited 

dy*—— Spon.  Voyage  to  Italy.  a  difcourie  relative  to  the  turn  of  the  trage- 

This  mountain  had  a  dty  of  its  name,  dy,  and  this  difi»urfe  was  called  anEpifode. 

tiie  birth-place  of  Thefpis,    the  ancient  Th.  CorneiUe.  Geograph.  Di^Uon. 
Greek  poet.   He  lired  about  the  year  of  the 

X  that 
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that  is  to  fay,  ^be  fong  of  the  goaf  ^  or  of  the  vintage.  This  was 
the  whole  entertainment  during  a  great  number  of  years.  Still 
they  continued  to  render  it  more  and  more  perfeft,  but  did  not 
change  it^  It  eftabliihed  the  reputation  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  poets, 
almoft  all  of  them  fucceflbrs  to  each  other.  It  appears  fufficiently 
evident,  that  neither  in  the  hymns  nor  choruflcs  which  they  fung, 
the  lead'  trace  of  the  true  tragedy  is  to  be  found.  The  name,  and 
hot  the  idea,  is  only  to  be  difcovered. 

We  have  room,  however,  to  conjedlure,  that  thefe  pieces  of 
poetry  became  ferious,  fcnfible,  and  moving :  almoft  fuch  as  the 
hymn  of  the  Perfians,  which  is  defcribed  by  Chardin  *,  and  which 
is  divided  into  feven  cantos,  compofed  in  honour  of  Mahomet  and 
Ali,  in  which  are  thoughts  and  fentiments  that  have  fomething  of 
the  tragic  Ipirit.  A  perfon  of  learning  -f-,  to  whom  1 6w^  many  of 
the  lights  difperfcd  through  my  work,  carries  this  conje6lurc  much 
farther.  1  have  often  heard  him  fay,  that  he  believed  the  firft 
choriiffes  had  not  any  other  foundation  but  the  death  of  Bacchus  or 
Oziris,  killed  by  Typhon  i  and  that  they  had  begun  to  be  in  ufe 
among  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  they  paffed  to  the  Greeks.  But 
indeed,  not  to  ftop  at  fhefc  particulars,  it  is  certain  that  the  fimple 
choruffes  upon  Bacchus  were  no  more  tragedies  than  thd  fecular 
poems  of  the  Romans. 

Befides,  the  poets  themfelves  grew  weary  at  laft  of  thefe  Bac- 
chanal elogies,  which  probably  loft  their  fire,  as  they  were  reiterat- 
ed upon  the  fame  fiibjedl,  and  befidesi  turned  more  to  the  profit  of 
the  priefts^,  than  to  the  pleafure  of  the  fpe<ftators.  One  of  thefe 
poets,  it  was  Thefpis,  had  at  once  the  boldnefs  to  make  fome 
alterations,  and  the  good  fortune  to  fucceed  in  the  attempt.  He 
took  upon  him,  under  pretence  of  relieving  the  chorus,  to  inters 
nipt  it  by  recitals.  This  novelty  pleafed.  But  what  were  thefe 
recitals  %  ?  Did  that  fingle  adlor  whom  he  introduced,  play  alone 
a  tragedy  ?  It  is  plain  he  did  not.  There  can  be  no  tragedy  with- 
out a  dialogue :  and  there  can  be  no  dialogue  without  two  interlo- 
cutory perfons  at  leaft.  I  prefume  that  Thefpis,  carrying  the  idea 
cf  Homer,  whofe  books  were  recited  throughout  Greece,  thought 

•  Chardin,  the  firft  part.  f  The  reverend  father  Tournemine. 

t  Ariftotlc's  Art  of  Poetry,  chap.  xi. 

Vol.  I.  d  that 
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that  his  hiftorical  trz&s,  whither  hiftorical  or  fabulous^  ferious  or 
comic,  would  amuie  the  Greeks.  He  bedaubed  the  faces  of  the  a£iors 
with  lees  of  wine  y  fays  Horace*,  to  make  them  more  exactly  refemble 
fatyrs,  and  he  carried  them  about  in  carts,  where  they  often  were 
Conjedure  Very  bitter  upon  thofe  who  pafTed  near  theni.  This  is  the  original 
e^Ses^f  ^^"  of  fatyrical  tragedies;  but  there  was  fomething  more  in  the  ferious 
Thcfpis,  and  tragedies,  of  which  The(pis  only  planned  the  firft  draught.  There 
of  his  fuccf-  jg  fufficient  ground  to  imagine,  that  only  one  fingle  ador  appeared, 
and  recited.  He  fuppofed  an  adtion  real,  and  came  in  the  intervals  of 
the  chorus,  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  the  fpeftators,  either  by  way 
of  narration,  or  by  adting  the  part  of  one  hero,  then  of  another,  and 
again  of  a  third.  I  will  fuppofe^  for  example,  that  Thefpis,  or 
any  one  of  his  fucceffors,  had  taken  for  his  fubjedl  the  anger  of 
Achilles.  I  imagine  that  his  a(ftor  reprefenting  the  prieft  of 
Apollo  came  to  fay,  that  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  bend  Agamenmon  by 
prayers  and  prefents ;  that  the  inflexible  king  obftlnately  perfifted 
in  not  giving  up  the  prieft's  daughter  Chrifeis :  that,  in  confequencc 
of  that  obftinacy,  Chryfes  implored  the  afliflance  of  his  god  to- 
wards his  own  revenge.  In  a  fecond  foliloquy,  the  fame  aSor, 
or  if  you  pleafe  another,  made  it  underftood,  that  Apollo  had  re- 
venged Chryfes,  by  pouring  down  upon  the  Grecian  camp  an  out- 
rageous plague,  which  caufed  the  utmoft  defolation.  According  to 
appearances^  the  fame  conduft  was  continued  to  the  end  :  and 
this  is  the  moft  probable  imagination  to  be  formed,  in  fuppofing 
with  Ariftotle,  that  there  was  but  one  aftor  f.  But,  after  all,  thefe 
recitals  of  an  adtion,  which  itfclf  was  not  vifible,  were  only  a  kind  of 
epic  poem.  In  fliort,  in  all  this,  we  cannot  as  yet  find  true  tragedy. 
To  fay  the  moft,  perhaps  there  arc  fome  flight  flcetch  of  it;  for 
befides,  that  the  fubjedl  of  the  recitals  by  theadtor  were  one  continued 
adtloji,  the  acceflfory,,  by  little  and  little,  bor.e  away  the  principal. 
Thelpis,  Phsynicus,  Cherilus,  and  all  the  author&whocompofedih 
the  taftre  of  Thefpis,  forgot  almofl:  entire^^  the  deflination  of  the 
chorus,  and  no  longer  introduced  Bacchus.     From  whence,  fays 


•  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  vcr,  277.  the  works  of  VUlop,   newly  reprinted  at 

t  The  Parasites  have  fomething  of  the     Paris,  1723; 
MP  of  tke  ancteU  tragedy  or  comedy— See 

6  Pku- 
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Plutarch*,  it  happened  that  Tragedy  was  turned  from  her  original 
aim,  and  pafled  from  the  honours  rendered  to  Bacchus,  into  fables 
andrcprcfentationsofpaflion.  The  pri efts  complained  of  it,  and 
their  complaints  gave  rife  to  a  proverb,  ^*  That's  fine,  faid  they^ 
'*  but  Bacchus  is  not  to  be  feen  in  it."  The  difficulty  is  to  know 
how  Thefpis  invented  this  firft  fliadow  of  tragedy,  if  the  chorufTes 
did  not  give  way  to  it.  Nature  generally  goes  from  one  ftcp  to  an- 
other in  arts,  as  well  as  in  her  other  produftions ;  and  it  almoft 
always  happens,  that  the  new  idea  which  arifes,  bears  fome  rela- 
tion to  what  gave  rife  to  it.  It  is  furprifing,  that  neither  Ariftotle, 
northofe  who  have  treated  upon  the  fubjefl:,  fliew  us  with  any  de- 
gree of  cxadhiefs  the  feveral  changes  which  Tragedy  has  received  in 
Greece,  from  her  birth  to  her  maturity.  Nor  is  it  lefs  furprifing, 
that  they  do  not  fay  plainly,  Philoftratus  -f-  and  Quintilian  |  ex- 
cepted, one  particular,  which  is  often  neceffarily  to  be  concluded 
from  their  writings,  I  mean,  that  Efchylus  was  the  true  inventor 
of  what  is  properly  called  Tragedy.  All  in  cffcQ:  agree  to  fay,  that 
he  joined  a  fecond  aftor  to  the  firft  of  Thefpis.  There  then  were 
interlocutors,  there  was  dialogue,  and  confequently  there  was  the 
bud  of  tragedy.  Before  the  time  of  Efchylus  there  was  no  fuch 
thing.  Efchylus  H,  therefore,  is  the  father.  Sophocles  and  Euripi- 
des after  him  ran  in  the  fame  career;  and  in  lefs  than  an  age,  the 
Greek  tragedy,  which  was  formed  on  a  fudden  by  the  hand  of 
Efchylus,  arrived  at  that  point  where  the  Greeks  have  left  it  to 


*  "  Juft  as  when  Phrymcusand  Efchylus         ||  Efchylus  was  the  firft  who  brought  ac- 

**  firft  changed  tragedy  (which  was  the  fong  tors  into  the  ftene.  There  were  none  before 

"  of  the  goat,  made  in  honour  of  Bacchus),  him. — Ariftotle's  Art  of  Poetry,  chap.  4. 
*'  in  to  fables  and  reprefentations  to  move  the        As  there  was  anciently  in  tragedy  but  a 

*^  pafiions,  the  people  began  to  fay,  mat  fingle  chorus,  who  played  alone ;  and  as 

**  is  ttU  this  to  tbi furpofis  wbitt  Bacchus  is  tbi  Thefpis  came  afterwards,  and  invented  a 

«<  tbemf  In  the  fame  manner,  I  have  often  perfonage,  to  give  a  refting  time  to  the 

<<  purpofed  to  fay  to  thofe  who  at  a  fealt  chorus,  and  Efchylus  to  this  firft  perfonage 

'<  introduced  that  ibphiftry,  which  they  call  added  a  fecond,  and  Sophocles  a  third,  by 

*«  mafterly.  My  friends^  nnhat  has' Bacchus  f  which  they  gave  a  form  to  tragedy;  fo  has 

«  da  wth  this  r^   Plutarch's  Sympofion,  the  fame  thing  arrived  to  philoibphy.     At 

Book  I.  Queft.  i .  firft  there  were  only  Phyfics,  Socrates  invent- 

t   Philoftrat.     The  Hfi;  of  Apollonius  ed  Morals,  and  Plato  added  Logic,  and  by 

Tyanneus.  that  means  peiftded  Phiiofophy,— Diogcn. 

\  Qumtil.  Oratmcalinftittttions,  Bo<A  X.  Lacrtius. 

d  2  us : 
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us  :  for,  although  the  poets  whom  I  have  juft  now  mentioned 
had  rivals  of  very  great  merit,  who  often  conquered  them,  in  the 
pubhc  entertainments,  the  votes  of  their  cotemporaries,  and  of 
pofterity,  are  nevertheless  united  in  their  favour.  They  are  ac- 
knowledged as  the  mafters  of  the  ancient  fcene,  and  it  is  only  from 
the  few  pieces  which  remain  of  their  works,  that  we  can  iudee  of 
the  theatre  of  the  Greeks. 

lu'cl^f  JV.Itis  inpoint  ofits  maturity,  that  I  now  intend  to  confidcrthc 

tragedy.  ^rt  of  tragedy,  and  to  fearch  the  foufce  of  it  in  the  human  genius. 
Homer  *  is  the  fource  of  it  beyond  all  contradiaion ;  I  mean  of 
epic  poetry.  For  even,  if  Plato  f  and  Ariftatle  had  not  laid  fo  ia 
eq^uivalcnt  terms,  reafon  alone  would  make  us  eafily  perceive  it,, 
by  confidering  the  coherence  of  thofe  two  kinds  of  poetry  [the  tra- 
gic and  the  epic],  and  the  manner  in  which  nature  ads  upon 
fancy  in  the  invention  of  arts.  In  effedt,  the  tranfition  of  the  Epo- 
pea  4:  to  tragedy,  is  more  natural  than  that  of  the  fimple  choruflcSs 
of  Bacchus  to  the  invention  of  Thefpis.  I  queftion  even  whether 
that  is  not  owing  to  Homer. 

JElhn  *  makes  mention  of  apainter,who  took  upon  him  to  repre- 
fent  the  prince  of  the  po^ts,  near  in  the  fame  manner  that  Horace 
has  painted  to  us  the  genius  of  Pindar.  From,  the  mouth  of  Ho- 
mer iflued  forth  a  plentiful  fpring,  that  divided  itfelf  into  different 
ftreams.  A  whole  troop  of  poets  were  fecn  to  draw  from  it  with 
great  eagernefs,  as  if  it  had  appeared  to  them  the  fountain  of 
Caftalia.  Such  a  pidture  is  by  no  means  a  pidturcfque  flattery  in 
favour  of  Homer.     It  is  the  fame  piece  of  juftice  which  was  ren-r, 

•  «'  Homer  has  been  the  iirft  who  has  '*  Tragedy,  aadHQmer,  whohasint^odl|c- 
•*  given  us,  as  it  were,  a  rough  iketch  of  •<  cd  it." 
"  comedy,  by  changing  into  pleafantry  the  J  Epic  poetry,  or  poem. 
"  bitterrailleriesof  the  firft  poets.  In  ef-  •  Ptolomy  Philopatcr^  having  built  a 
*?  fedt  his  Margites  has  the  fame  con  nefUoQ  temple  in  honour  of  Homer,  placed  him 
«*  with  Comedy  that  his  Iliad  and  Odyfley  there  upon  a  throne  encompafled  with  cities, 
"  have  w  ith  Tragedy.** —  Ariltot.  Ait  of  who  difputcd  with  each  other,  the  honour 
Poetry,  chap.  4.  of  having  given  him  birtli.     The  painter 

Galeton  painted  this  poet  with  a  fpring,. 

t  Platocxplainshimfclfftill  clearer  than  which  fpoutcdfrom  his  mouth,  and  from 

Ariftotle  ;   for  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  ^hich  the  other  poets  went  to  draw  water. 

Republic,  he  fays,  *'  It  is  time  to  examine  vjSlia^  various  hift.  Book  xiii.  chap.  22. 

dered 
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dered  to  him  by  Efchylus,  who  ufed  to  fay,  that  his  own  pieces 
were  only  remnants  of  thofe  feafts  difplayed  by  Homer  in  his  Iliad 
and  Odyfley. 

In  order  to  open  clearly  the  connection  of  arguments  made  ufc 
of  by  Efchylus  and  his  contemporaries  in  the  tragic  art,  let  us  fee 
how  Homer  *  would  rcafon  in  regard  to  the  epic  kind  of  poetry. 
He  would  reafbn  thus. 

V.  Nothing  can  give  greater  pleafure  to  mankind,  naturally  imi-  '^^^ 
tator^,  than  a  fine  imitation  of  nature.  The  art  of  Painting  is  too 
much  limited  to  produce  a  fatisfaftion  equal  to  the  art  of  Poetry. 
It  is  the  latter  only  that  feizes  whatever  is  delicate  in  our  fenti- 
ments,  and  moft  lively  in  our  thoughts.  It  is  the  latter  only  that 
defcends  into  our  very  entrails,  and  ftrikes  furprifingly  the  moft 
fecret  recefles  of  our  heart.  She  unites  the  charms  of  Painting  and 
of  Mufic,  but  fhe  herfelf  has  indelible  charms,  which  {he  borrows 
not  from  others,  and  which  are  only  known  to  herfdf.  Naked 
Truth  fcarce  ever  renders  herfelf  relifhable.  It  is  Poetry  that  can 
inftruA  men  by  diverting  them.  Hiftory  is  agreeable  and  ufeful, 
but  Poetry,  by  fettling  Hiftory,  gives  to  it  a  more  attractive  point  of 
view :  that  is  to  fay,  by  retrenching  the  irregular  parts  of  Hiftory, 

*  In  the  argument  vhidi  I  here  make  for  does  not  anire  at  having  true   ideas  of 

Homer,  I  do  not  pretend  that  he  alone»  what  is  good  and  beautiful,  'till  after  heha» 

and  all  at  once,  has  invented  the  art  of  paiTed  fuccefflvely  through  a  great  number . 

epic  poetry.  I  mean  by  Homer,  the  human  of  errors.    Before  Homer,  Greece  had  pro^ 

genius  aided  by  preceding  difcoveries.     I  duced  an  Orpheus^  a  Mufaeus,  a  Linus,  and 

know  that  Homer  was  neither  the  firft  poet,  many  other  celebrated  poets,  mentioned  by 

nor  perhaps  the  iirft  epic  poet :  and  I  vo-  feveral  authors,  exdufive  of  thole  whofe 

hintarily  yield  to  the  judicious  reflexion  names  are  loft  with  their  works.    EvenHo- 

made  by  father  Sanadon,   in  his  twenty-  mer  was  not  the  firft  who  undertook  to  fing 

eighth  note   upon  the  fevtnth  eptftle  of  the  war  of  Troy,  and  to  introduce  mythtv 

Horace.  logy  into  his  works.     But  he  is  Hie  moii 

A  notion  prevails  that  the  Greeks  caught  ancient  of  the  Grecian  poets,  wKo  has  fur« 

at  once  the  perfe^on  of  poetry,  and  that  vlved  the  injuries  of  time  ;  and  he  is  the  moft 

their  very  firft  works  were  mafter-pieces.  ancient,  becaufe,  in  all  probability,  he  has 

At  leaft,  this  is  the  opinion  of  Monfieur  f>iccedcd  better  than  thofe  who  went  before 

Dad^r.    I  will  venture,  however,  to  fay,  him,  and  has  alfo  written  in  an  age  when  . 

that  nothing  can  have  left  foundation  than  his  native  language  had  attained  its  utmoft - 

fttcb  an  idea^     Were  it  true,  it  muftbe  one  purity. 

cf  the  greateft  prodigies  that  can  be  imag^n-  This  thought  of  mine  will  be  ften .  here-^ 

ed.    Our  genius  is  fuch,  that  a  man  is  long  after* . 


6ardungtom)eet  with  what  is  right  ^  and 


and: 
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and  by  adding  fome  bolder  touches  of  her  own,  fhe  renders  it  ca- 
pable of  ftill  producing  greater  efFefts  towards  inftruftion  and  plea- 
fure.  If  therefore  I  have  an  intention  to  entertain  the  people  of  my 
own  nation  by  a  poem,  I  ought  to  fearch  for  the  foundation  of  it 
in  my  own  country,  and  to  adorn  it  with  all  the  riches  that  Poetry 
affords.  The  anger  of  Achilles,  fo  fatal  to  the  Grecians,  is  a  very 
proper  topic  to  inftruift  and  to  pleafe  the  Greeks ;  for,  in  order  to 
attain  that  end  (of  giving  pleafure  and  inftrudlion)  we  muft  have 
an  intereft,  and  nothing  interefts  us  more  than  what  touches  us. 
Farther,  I  muft  limit  myfelf  to  one  fingle  action,  of  which  the  be- 
ginning, the  progrefs,  and  the  end,  muft  not  be  lengthened  out 
to  an  enonnous  degree.  That  would  difguft.  But  fliU  it  muft  be 
confiderable  enough  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  readers.  It  is  a 
pifture  which  I  ought  to  delineate.  I  muft  regulate,  therefore,  the 
arrangement  and  the  proportions,  whether  it  be  of  the  whole,  or 
of  particular  parts,  to  the  eye-fight  of  the  f]3e<3:ators :  and  not  to 
fatigue  them,  I  muft  give  thofe  delicate  and  juft  proportions  which 
nature  places  with  fo  much  carcin  all  her  productions .  The  poet  is  the 
painter  of  nature.  Now  I  find  in  the  anger  of  Achilles,  a  great  fubjedt, 
a  fimple  fubjedt,  an  interefting  fubjedt,  the  defign  of  which,  if  the 
poem  is  well  condudted,  is  to  let  the  readers  fee,  while  they  arc  enter- 
tained, that  a  difunion  among  the  chiefs  is  always  hurtful  to  the  ftate. 
This  will  not  be  the  only  leflbn  that  will  be  found  there  for  the  im- 
provement of  manners.  As  we  muft  always  engage  our  readers  by 
circumftances  moft  conne<ftive  to  their  ideas,  I  (hall  throughout 
the  work  mix  trails  of  morality,  philofophy,  and  virtue,  which  are 
the  ideas  beft  received,  even  among  the  vicious  part  of  mankind. 

But  to  trace  the  defign  of  the  whole  work,  I  muft  at  firft  obferve, 
that  the  action  ftiould  bear  the  refemblance  of  truth  throughout  the 
conduct  of  it,  as  it  is  true  in  the  groundwork  the  probability  of  a 
fable  that  feduces,  joined  to  the  reality  of  hiftory  that  perfuades, 
make  a  double  imprefiion :  and  ingenious  falftioods,  with  all  the 
allurements  of  error,  have  ftill  the  weight  of  truth  when  they  de- 
ceive, in  order  to  benefit  mankind.  To  that  probability,  which 
ought  to  reign  throughout  the  whole,  I  fliall  join  unity  as  aprincipal 
part  ^  for  if  I  nsiix  together  many  independent  a£tioas>  it  would  be  no 

longer 
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longer  a  pidbirc :  it  would  be  a  variety  of  paintings  that  woidd  not 
make  a  beautiful  whole.  Thus  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  one  fingle 
commanding  a<5tion ;  fo  that  the  other  adtions,  which  neceffarily 
muft  be  joined  to  it,  fhall  not  be  poffible  to  be  feparated  from  it* 
without  disfiguring  the  work,  as  no  one  part  can  be  taken  from 
the  human  body  without  fpoiling  oeconomy  and  the  proportion. 
By  this  means  my  principal  aftion  will  be  one,  entire,  and  perfc<ft. 
The  duration  of  that  aftion  will  depend  not  alone  upon  the  num- 
ber of  events,  all  conformable  to  probability,  but  it  muft  alfo  be 
within  reach  of  the  readers,  who  ought  to  be  in  a  fituation  to  fee, 
by  one  glance  of  their  eye,  and  without  fatigue,  the  limits  and  the 
foundation  of  the  adtion.  Reafon  prefcribes  this  regulation  of 
time  to  the  poet,  very  different  in  this  particular  to  the  rules  pro* 
pofed  to  the  hiftorian  and  the  annalift.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  ruii 
over  the  whole  fpace  of  years  afforded  them  by  their  materials ; 
whilfl  die  poet,  mafter  of  his  time  and  of  his  bounds,  is  obliged  ta 
meafure  each  in  regard  to  the  other,  and  to  confine  himfelf  to 
boundaries  that  muft  not  be  either  too  narrow,  or  too  extenfive; 
Tafte  only  can  decide  this,  Hiftory  is  an  immenfe  country.  The 
Epopea  is  a  landfkip.  The  hiftorian  carries  his  readers  a  voyage^ 
The  poet  only  makes  them  take  a  walk. 

I  (hall  not  therefore  paint  my  hero  in  his  full  extent,  when  my 
defign  is  only  to  defcribe  his  exploits.  I  fhould  then  be  cither  an 
liiftorian,  or  an  errant  maker  of  verfes.  I. fhall  confine  myfelf  to* 
his  anger  againft  Agamemnon,  upon  account  of  his  carrying  away 
Chrifeis.  I  fhall  even  take  care  not  to  take  up  this  event  too  high. 
But  I  fhall  begin,  if  I  may  fp  exprefs  myfelf,  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall :  and  I  fhall  immediately  lay  open  the  difpute  of  thofe  two- 
princes  in  the  camp,  without  ftaying  to  defcribe  the  war  of  Troy  f 
that  defcription  afterwards  muft  find  a  place  that  will  render  it 
moreconfpicuous.  This  quarrel  fhall  be  the  firft  part  of  the  poem, 
and  the  overture  to  the  events  thatare  to  follow.  The  fecond  part 
fhall  confift  of  the  combats  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  dur- 
ing the  abfence  of  the  enraged  Achilles.  This  fhall  be  the  pFot. 
Jupiter  fliall  weigh  in  his  balance  the  fate  of  the  two  nations.  He 
fliall  prcfcrvc.or  break  the  equilibrium,  according  to  the  decrees  of 

deftiny,. 
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deftiny,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  gods,  fometimes  propitious, 
Sometimes  not.  The  Greeks  now  and  then  conquerors,  but  much 
oftener  conquered,  fliall  at  length  find  the  extreme  want  they  have 
of  Achilles.  He  {hall  be  inexorable,  and  fhall  refufe  them  his  af- 
fiftance,  'till  the  death  of  his  friend  Patrocles  killed  by  Hed:or 
animates  him  to  vengeance,  and  makes  him  give  to  refcntment 
what  he  refufed  to  grant  to  equity.  He  fliall  determiue.to  %ht 
againft  Hedor,  and  fliall  kill  him*  This  is  the  unravelling,  and 
the  end  of  the  aftion. 

I  faid,  that  in  the  plot  and  ground-work  of  my  poem,  1  fliiould 
employ  people,  chiefs,  and  gods,  in  oppofition  to  each  other  i 
becaufe  the  paffions  of  men  are  to  be  rouzed,  and  they  are  to  be 
awakened  by  objedts  that  are  marvellous.  The  human  heart,  which 
has  no  other  guide  but  felf-love,  delights  to  find  itfelf  every  where 
employed,  and  confequcntly  to  fee  in  another  the  motions  of  that 
grief,  that  joy,  that  fear,  that  hate,  or  that  ifFedtion,  by  which 
it  feels  itfelf  agitated :  naturally  vain,  refUefs,  curious  for  what  is 
to  happen,  and  admirer  of  what  is  extraordinary,  it  feeks  to  feed 
itfelf  with  ideas  conformable  to  its  own  defires.  To  anfwer  this, 
pretended  prodigies  and  pretended  paflions  are  neceflSiry,  but  they 
muft  bear  the  air  of  truth.  What  appears  incredible  or  monfbroua 
fliocks  us.  I  fliall  fatisfy  thefe  two  taftes,  by  animating  all 
nature,  by  giving  movement  and  life  even  to  inanimate  things, 
and  by  firing  with  paflion  gods  and  men.  My  divinities,  my  kings, 
and  their  people,  fliall  aft  and  fpeak  according  to  received  ideas ; 
for  it  is  not  a  queftion  to  be  examined,  whether  the  fyftem  and 
the  moral  of  the  fable  be  good  or  bad  in  itfelf  ?  The  fable  is  re* 
ceived ;  that  is  enough  :  and  if  a  work  is  to  be  reliflied,  we  muflr 
paint  the  objedts  of  it  fuch  as  they  are  prefented  to  us  by  nature  and 
education.  If  pofterity  will  deign  to  confider,  that  the  times  in 
which  I  write  muft  have  been  very  different  from  the  times  in 
which  I  am  read,  this  will  be  the  great  principle  that  will  juftify 
me  in  the  eyes  of  the  moft  diftant  futurity.'  As  to  the  characters, 
I  fliall  diverfify  them  according  to  my  aftors ;  but,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  feveral  fituations,  I  fliall  know  fo  well  to  mark,  and  fliall 
even  to  the  end  keep  them  up  with  fo  much  ftrength,  that  no  ac- 

5  cufation 
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cation  (hall  be  brought  agaioft  me,  of  falliiig  fhort  of  Nature^  or 
going  too  far  beyond  her.  ^ 

It  is  upon  thi$  plan  undoubtedly^  that  Homer  conceived  and  form- 
ed that  Iliad  which  is  the  entertainment  of  all  ages :  or,  if  the  me- 
chanifm  of  that  act  which  he  invented  did  not  come  all  at  once 
into  his  mind  nearly  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  it^  it  came  at  leaft 
fucceflively,  and  by  degrees,  as  he  went  forward  in  the  formation 
of  that  great  work,  frdhi  which  all  the  rules  of  the  epic  art  may 
be  drawn.  It  is  the  m^echanifm  of  the  poem  only  that  is  fuch  as  I 
have  already  faid;  for  I  (peak  not  of  thofe  reflexions,  whether 
unravelled,  or  fo  fecret,  as  to  be  fcarce  perceptible,  which  Homer 
muft  have  made  upon  the  manner  of  executing  his  plan,  when  the 
whole  wodc  was  to  be  put  together.  I  ipeak  not,  for  example^ 
either  upon  the  rapidity,  the  continuation,  and  the  order  of  his 
narration.  I  touch  not  upon  the  difference  and  happy  mixture  of 
his  recitals,  with  his  difcouries :  nor  upon  that  fire  fpread  by 
the  one  throughout  the  poem^  or  the  charms  difplayed  by  the 
Qtheo  from  imperceptible  coiiLerences.  I  neither  fpeak  of  the  Iplen- 
dour  nor  the  fimplictty  of  the  descriptions :  of  the  attradtive  pleafuce 
of  his  images,  (bmetimes  noble  and  magnificent,  fometimes  chear- 
ful  and  airy,  fometimes  gloomy  and  terriUe :  I  mark  not  die  tran- 
iition  from  grave  to  fweet,  from  fublime  to  delicate^  from  tender 
to  heroic,  from  gracious  to  ibmethlng,  I  know  not  what,  that  is 
ftfong,  auflere,  and  £erce.  I  take  no  notice  of  the  richnefs,  the 
variety,  and  the  juflnefs  of  his  companions  :  nor  of  that  rational 
af^lication  made  by  him  Aipon  trafts  of  morality,  nor  of  his  fen-' 
4ence$. 

In  ihort,  I  fpeak  neither  of  the  harmony  of  his  verfes,  (heir  en- 
i:hantii^  tyrn,  nor  the  genius  of  the  expreflion  adapted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  poem,  and  fufceptible  of  all  forts  of  form,  without  the 
leafl  degradation. 

It  is  not  requiiitehere  either  to  criticife  Homer,  or  tojuftify  him 
againfl  the  critics  :  and  it  is  fufficient  for  me  to  have  rapidly  pur- 
fued  his  principal  ftcps,  in  order  to  make  irom  thence  a  eompa- 
rifbn  between  him  -and -the^riigic  poets,  -and  touoravelthat  thought 
of  Ariflotle,  which  gives  us  to  underfland,  thatTra^cdy  owes  her 

Vol.  I.  e  birth 
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birth  to  the  Hiad  and  Odyfley,  as  Comedy  owes  her's  to  the  ikfor- 
gites  *.  For  to  fuppofe,  that  the  ancients  wrote  their  works  acci- 
dentally, and  fucceeded  by  chance,  is  to  perfuade  us  that  a  picture 
in  which  the  defign,  the  difpofition,  and  the  colourings,  are  ad- 
mirable, was  painted  blindly,  and  without  thought.  The  only 
reafonable  doubt  that  can  arife,  is  to  enquire  whether  Homer  him- 
felf  did  not  work  by  models  ?  for  furely  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  be- 
lieve with  his  adorers,  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  all  literary  art} 
and  inimitable,  without  having  imitated  any  body,  as  to  imagine 
with  others,  that  he  has  done  nothing  very  extraordinary,  and  that 
caprice  only  has  ferved  him  as  a  guide.  The  fucceffion  of  ideas 
which  naturally  rife,  and  are  born  from  each  other,  and  the  con^ 
ilant  procedure  of  nature  in  all  things,  gives  room  to  believe  that 
Homer  may  have  received  from  his  predeceffors,  the  feeds  of  that 
art  which  he  has  carried  to  fo  great  a  height :  and  that  the  three 
degrees  of  tragedy  of  which  I  have  fpoken,  owe  fomething  to  him, 
till  the  time  of  Efchylus,  who,  by  a  depth  of  ftudy,  drew  from 
thence  the  clear  and  precife  idea  of  the  tragic  art.  We  will  here 
fee  then  how  Efchylus  ought  to  reafon  in  his  turn. 

The  art  of        VI.  To  read,  and  to  fee  an  aftion,  are  two  very  different  things. 

Efchylus.  rpj^^  ^^^j,  jg  jj^Qj.^  fenfibly  affedling  than  the  reader.  Whence  does 
this  arife  ?  It  is  becaufe  he  is  more  perfedt.  He  talks  at  the  fame 
time  both  to  the  eyes  and  to  the  mind.  Thefpis,  therefore,  was 
particularly  happy  in  devifing  an  adtor,  who  fliould  recite  fuch 
hiftories  or  fables  as  were  proper  to  move  the  audience.  But  the 
imitation  would  be  ftill  more  interefting,  I  imagine,  if,  in  the  fame 
manner  that  Homer  makes  both  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  to  hold 
difcourfe,  I  (hould  introduce  two  adtors  into  the  fcene.  It  would 
be  then  no  longer  an  imitation.  It  would,  in  fome  manner,  be  a 
true  reprefentation ;  at  leaft,  the  fpeftators  being  thus  agreeably 
deceived,  would  fee,  in  effedt,  what  they  could  only  hear  and 
fuppofe,  when  one  and  the  fame  adlor  plays  the  double  part  of 
Agamemnon  and  of  Achilles.   The  eyes  and  the  mind,  feduced  by 

•  A  poem  of  Homer's,  wherein  he  painled  Margins  as  a  man  who  knew  nothing,  and 
was  good  for  nothing. 

this 
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this  kind  of  painting,  fo  nearly  approaching  to  truth,  will  caficr 
forget  that  it  is  a  pifture.  They  will  believe  that  they  fee  the 
thing  itfelf. 

Through  fo  clear  a  manner  of  reafoning,  which  undoubtedly 
enlightened  the  inventor  (whoever  he  was)  of  theatrical  dialogue, 
we  may  plainly  fee  the  firft  ray  of  tragedy  fliine  forth.  But  Efchy- 
lus  muft  have  IHU  been  at  greater  pains  in  other  reflexions  to  form 
that  luminous  edifice,  of  which  he  tranfmitted  fo  many  models  to 
his  contemporaries.  He  obferved  then  that  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
being  only  a  moral  truth  decorated  with  a  fable,  to  make  it  of  ufe 
and  amufement  to  the  readers,  he  could,  in  the  fame  manner,  de- 
light his  ipedtators  in  an  artificial  compofition  of  events,  which 
contained  fome  inftru(Stion,  and  from  whence  the  mind  might  draw 
fome  morality.  But  becaufe  a  fpedator  and  a  reader  are  two  dif- 
ferent things,  he  faw  that  his  work  ought  to  bear  the  fame  differ- 
ence as  the  work  of  Homer,  or  as  a  reprefentation  to  a  ledlure. 
The  Iliad  could  not  have  had  its  efFeS  but  at  feveral  times.  Lec- 
tures are  interrupted  and  recommenced  as  we  pleafe.  It  is  not  fo 
with  a  reprefentation.  Good  fenfe  requires,  that  we  ihould  fee  it 
clofely  continued,  and  that  it  fhould  have  its  eflfeSs  in  a  fhort  time. 
The  Chinefe  reprefentations,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  thofe  of  Pajior  Fido^  which  continued  many  days,  prove  only 
the  abufe  of  that  good  fenfe  which  fometimes  drops  afleep  even 
in  the  wifell  nations.  The  violent  heat  which  one  continued  feaft 
always  occafions,  can  only  juftify  fuch  a  piece  of  madnefs.  Efchy- 
lus  ought,  therefore,  to  confine  himfelf  to  a  fhorter,  and  confe- 
quently  a  more  animated  work.  For  a  fentiment  that  only  pafles, 
ought  (in  order  to  pleafe)  to  be  more  lively  than  a  continuity  of 
fentiments,  of  which  the  duration  is  longer.  And  the  principal 
paflioris  which  Homer  touches,  are  all  of  them  conformable  to  the 
length  of  his  poem,  and  to  the  nature  of  man,  confidered  in  the 
light  of  a  reader.  Joy,  curiofity,  admiration,  and  thofe  foft  paf- 
fions,  may  bind  the  heart  a  long  time  without  fatiguing  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  terror,  indignation,  hatred,  pity,  and  a  number 
of  other  paffions,  whofe  vivacity  may  drain  the  very  foul,  are 
treated  in  the  Iliad  in  a  curfory  manner,  and  always  with  fubordi- 

c  2  nation 
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nation  to  th^  moderate  paffiorts  which  we  fee  reigning  throughout 
the  poem.  But  in  a  play,  which  ought  not  to  laft  a  long  time,  the 
lively  paffions  may  perform  their  part;  and  though  fubaltern  in  a 
poem,  they  may  command  in  a  tragedy,  without  tiring  the  fpec- 
tator,  who  would  be  apt  to  doze,  were  the  anions  too  lingering. 
This  way  of  reafoning  is  founded  in  every  thing  elfc  upon  the  real 
jiature  of  paffions.  A  man  cannot  fuftain  long  a  violent  agitation. 
Anger  has  its  tranfports.  Revenge  has  its  rage,  but  their  laft  cla- 
mours are  of  fmall  duration.  If  thefe  fenfations  relide  long  in  the 
heart,  it  is  like  fire  ftifled  under  embers.  Their  flame  caufes  too 
great  a  conflagration  to  be  durable.  Defire,  fright,  pity,  love, 
hatred  itfelf;^' all  of  them,  when  carried  to  the  greateft  excefs, 
cxhauft  themfelve&  foon.  The  violence  of  a  tempeft,  is  the  pre- 
fage  of  its  end.  '  The  lively  and  the  fhort  paffions,  therefore,  are 
the  true  proper  inotioils  to  animate  the  theatre.  For  if  what  I  have 
faid  is  true  in  nature,  reprefentation,  which  imitates  nature,  ought 
to  be  conformable  to  it ;  and  the  more  becaufe  the  paffions,  fup- 
pofing  them  feigned,  communicate  themfelves  from  man  to  man, 
in  a  more  fudden  manner  than  the  flames  of  an  houfe  on  fire  catches 
the  neighbouring  edifices.  Do  we  not  feel  our  entrails  moved  at 
the  fight  of  an  unhappy  creature,  whofe  pitiable  cries  expofes  to 
us  the  excefs  of  his  mifery  ?  Does  not  fear  penetrate  even  to  the 
marrow  of  our  bones,  when  we  fee  a  city  delivered  up  to  the  ene- 
my; when  we  behold  pale  vifages,  trembling  women,  furious  fol- 
diers,  and  all  the  appearances  of  approaching  defolation  ?  How 
would  this  be  heightened,  were  we  to  fee  the  traces  of  rage  and 
defpair,  which  Nature  hcrfelf  imprints  upon  the  face  of  a  man,  or 
of  a  people,  deftined  to  periffi  without  refource?  And  what  eiFedts 
does  not  a  pannic  terror  produce  ?  A  paffion  well  imitated  eafily 
finds  entrance  into  the  human  heart,  becaufe  fbe  tries  to  find  the 
method  of  moving  it,  as  if  real.  But  a  remarkable  difference* 
which  undoubtedly  has  ftruck  Efchylus,  is,  that  feigned  paffions 
procure  to  us  a  pure  pleafure,  when  true  paffion  can  only  give  a 
fhort  fatisfadion  foon  overwhelmed  with  bitternefs.  It  is  a  com- 
bat between  joy  and  forrow,  but  forrow  always  overbalances  the 
fcale.  Nature,  to  recompence  man  for  what  he  fuffers,  and  to 
.  com- 
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comfort  him  under  his  weight,  fumiihes  to  him  fentiments  con- 
formable to  his  fituation;  but  thefe  fentiments,  though  mixed  with 
lenitives,  do  not  cure  the  wound  of  an  ulcered  heart.  They  only 
exaiperate  it,  and  yet  we  love  them  as  if  they  were  a  remedy  for 
the  evil  which  we  feel.  From  hence  it  happens,  that  it  is  an  im- 
poflible  undertaking  to  pretend  to  draw  away  forrow  from  a  perfon. 
who  is  in  grief,  only  by  advifing  him  not  to  be  afflided.  His 
forrow  pleafes  him.  It  is  the  refource  with  which  the  author  of 
nature  fupplies  him  in  his  afHid:ion.  But,  if  it  is  true  that  paflions, 
even  the  moft  dreadful,  carry  with  them  a  fenfation  of  bittemefs 
and  delight,  it  isnolefs  certain,  that  paffiohs  ingenuoufly  imitated, 
convey  to  the  foul  only  delight  vdthout  bitternefs.  An  horrible 
monfler  would  make  us  fliiver  with  fear.  A  miferable  wretch, 
whom  we  could  not  relieve,  would  tear  our  entrails.  But  this 
monfter,  and  this  wretch,  in  painting,  though  the  one  was  more 
frightful  than  the  Lernean  Hydra,  and  the  other  a  greater  objedl 
of  pity  than  Belifarius,  could  not  fail  to  give  a  very  high  delight 
to  the  ipedator,  if  touched  by  an  able  hand ;  and  it  is  from  hence: 
that  Boileau  has  faid  fo  judicioufly  after  Ariilotle, 

The  monfter  hideous,  and  the  iferpent  vile. 
Art  to  our  eyes  can  fubt'ly  reconcile. 
Th*  enchanting  pencil  makes  that  objedl  lov'd. 
Which  we  with  dread  and  horror  difapprov'd* 
The  tragic  mufe  can  fummon  from  us  tears. 
When  blind  and  bleeding  Oedipus  appears-, 
Orcftes,  parricide  Orcftes,  charms. 
When  all  his  paffions  all  our  own  alarms*. 

See  Boileau's  Art  of  Foetry^  Canto  3. 

JLrUcretius,  in  Ae  ftile  of  a  phflofopic  poet,,  has  faid  the  fame- 
thing,  ^*  That  there  is  nothing  more  agreeable,  than  to  confider 
*'  from  port  an  agitated  fea,  and  (hips  ftruggling  againil  a  violent 
**  tempefl;  not  that  we  take  a  pleafure  in  feeing  others  in  pain, . 
«<  but  becaufe  it  is  agrceai^  to  us  to  fee  misfortunes  from  which 

**  wa: 
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"  we  are  entirely  exempt  *."  It  is  not  the  view  of  an  enemy  that 
plcafcs,  but  it  is  the  view  of  an  enemy  at  a  diftance,  of  an  enemy 
who  would  certainly  hurt  us,  if  we  were  in  the  fame  fituation  of 
thofe  whom  we  fee  :  a  fituation  in  which  we  are  happy  not  to  find 
ourfelves.  Now,  if  the  real  ills  belonging  to  perfons  in  whom  we 
are  not  interefted,  except  by  the  common  intereft  of  humanity, 
touches  usfo  agreeably,  by  a  return  of  complacency  upon  ourfelves, 
how  much  more  fliouldwe  intereft  ourfelves  by  an  animated  pic« 
ture,  which  in  reprefenting  to  us  pretended  evils,  fhall  condud 
our  natural  fenfibility  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  us  pure  delight 
without  any  mixture? 

PafBons  pro-       VII.  But  if  all  the  paffions  well  reprefented  produce  this  delicate 
gtdy!*'^  pleafure,  there  are  not  any  which  produce  it  with  greater  vivacity 

than  terror  and  compaflion.  They  may  be  properly  called  the  two 
hinges  of  the  foul.  As  we  are  more  fenfible  of  ill  than  good,  we 
hate  more  than  we  love,  and  our  wifhes  are  lefs  ardent  to  be  happy, 
than  our  fears  are  great  to  be  miferable.  From  whence  it  arifes,  that 
fear  is  more  natural  to  us,  and  gives  us  more  frequent  checks  than 
any  other  paffion.  It  infpires  us  inwardly  with  a  thought  always 
found  true  by  experience,  tliat  human  life  is  from  every  fide  befieg- 
ed  with  evils.  Pity,  which  is  the  only  fecret  .fenfation  of  our 
fouls  at  the  fight  of  the  evils  that  others  fufFer,  and  of  which  we 
ourfelves  may  equally  become  the  vi6lims,  has  fo  clofe  a  connec- 
tion with  fear,  that  thefe  two  paflions  are  infeparable  in  mankind, 
whom  mutual  wants  oblige  to  live  in  civil  fociety.  This  has  made 
Virgil  fay,  fpeaking  of  the  ineftimable  blefling  of  a  happy  leifure 
enjoyed  by  a  folitary  philofopher,    "  He  is  not  under  neceflity  to 


*  Straye  mari  magno  turbantibus  squora  ventis 
A  terra  magnum  altcrius  fpe6Ure  laborem, 
Non  quia  vexari  quemquameft  jucunda  voluptas, 
Sed  quibus  ipfe  mails  careas  quia  cemere  fuave  eft. 

LucRfiT.  lib.  ii.  V.  I. 

Tis  pleafanty  when  the  Teas  are  rough,  to  ftand 
And  view  another's  danger  fafe  at  land : 
Not  *caufe  he's  troubled,  but  'tis  fweet  to  fee 
Thofe  cares  and  fears  from  which  ourielves  are  fcee* 

Ceebch. 

**  com- 
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*<  compaflionate  the  mifery  of  thofe  who  are  virtuoufly  indigent, 
"  nor  need  he  envy  thofe  who  are  vitioufly  rich  */* 

Fear  and  pity  are  the  moft  dangerous  paffions,  as  they  are  the 
moft  common  ;  for  if  one,  and,  by  confequence  of  the  clofe  con- 
nection, the  other,  are  eternally  freezing  up  the  heart  of  mankind, 
there  is  no  farther  room  for  that  firmnefs  of  foul  neceflary  to  fup- 
port  the  inevitable  evils  of  life  :  nor  can  this  reiterated  impreffion 
be  furvived.  Hence  it  is,  therefore,  that  philofophy  has  employ- 
ed fa  much  art  to  purge  (if  I  may  make  ufe  of  Ariftotle's  exprcffion) 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  with  a  defign  to  preferve  all  that  is 
ufeful  in  them,  and  to  throw  away  all  that  is  pernicious.  But  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that  in  this  particular  point,  poetry  is  of  much 
greater  weight  than  philofophy.  The  reafonings  of  the  latter  are 
too  weak  a  prefervative,  or,  at  leaft,  too  doubtful  a  remedy,  againft 
the  ill  efFefts  of  the  paffions,  while  poetical  images  carry  with 
them  fo  much  flattery  and  infinuation,  that  they  make  way  for 
reafon. 

What  appears  moft  particular  and  furprifing  in  this  matter  is, 
that  poetry  corrects  fear  by  fear,  and  pity  by  pity.  This  circum- 
ftance  is  the  more  agreeable,  becaufe  the  human  heart  loves  its  own 
fentiments,  and  its  own  weaknefTes.  It  fancies,  that  poetry  is 
willing  to  flatter  thofe  weakneflfes,  and  it  finds  itfelf'  infenfibly 
cured  by  the  pleafurc  it  takes  to  be  deceived.  Happy  error!  of 
which  the  effed:  is  the  more  certain,  as  the  remedy  fprings  from 
the  evil  which  it  chcrifhes.  Indeed  human  life  is  a  great  theatre, 
where  we  are  fpeftators  of  many  evils  of  every  kind:  We  fee  upon 
that  ftage  every  day  (befides  indigence,  grief,  and  death)  raging 
defires,  deceived  hopes,  defpairing  fears,  and  devouring  cares. 
But  all  thefe  reprefentations  only  infpirea  terror  and  a  pity,  more 
capable  of  lowering  than  of  ftrengthening  the  human  heart.  Let 
us  fay  what  we  will,  we  are  not  comforted  in  our  mifery  by  the 


neque  ille 


Aut  doluit  miferans  in  opem  aut  mvidet  habenti. 

Georg.  Lib.  II,  v.  498^. 

The  rich  he  envies  not  their  ilUgainM  ftore, . 
Nor  feels  he  pity  for  the  helpleis  poor. 

fight 
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fight  of  miferable  objeds.  *  Beiides  that  eveiy  man  takes  as  tnuch 
care  as  he  can  to  avoid  a  view  of  wretchednefs,  that  he  may  cnjc^ 
the  fweets  of  life  with  more  tranquility,  or  that  he  niay  render 
himfelf  pitilefs  and  infenfible  of  the  miferies  of  his  fellow  creatures : 
forgetting  that  he  is  man,  and  fo  are  every  one  of  them :  and  that 
by  long  forrow  he  muft  pay  dearly  for  his  fhort  joys. 

What  then  k  to  be  done  to  caution  man  againfl  inentaUe  evils? 
How  ihall  he  be  rendered  as  fenfible  of  them  as  he  ought  to  be  f 
How  is  he  to  be  fortified  againft  that  abjedion  of  mind  into  which 
fear  and  pity  throw  him  ?  It  is  to  be  done,  by  prefenting  to  him 
an  enlivening  reprefentation  even  of  his  miferies.     Draw  his  attea- 
tion  eves  againfl  his  will,  by  fuch  pleafurabie  inticements  that  he 
cannot  refiA.     Infinuate  into  his  heart  the  agreeable  and  the  £oft 
parts  which  are  contained  ia  the  pafBons  of  fear  and  pity ;  not  only 
to  render  him  humane,  but  again  to  teadi  him  how  to  moderate 
his  paffions,  when  more  pafGons  fhall  come  to  be  excited  by  real 
misfortunes.     For  when   we  are  tamed  by  the  idea  of  evils,  we 
can  fortify  oarfelves  againfl  them,  and  we  are  the  readier  to  com- 
fort otherst  in  hopes  of  meeting  from  them  a  return.     By  this 
means  poetry  procures  two  confiderable  advantages  to  humanity. 
One  is,  that  it  fbftens  the  manners  of  men,  as  they  have  been  fbf- 
tened  -by  Orpheus,  Linus,    and  Homer.     The  other  is,  that  it 
renders  the  fenfibility  of  mankind  rational,  and  confines  it  within 
proper  bounds ;  points  that  have  been  eflFe<Sted  by  the  tragic  Gre- 
cian poets  *. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  told,  that  it  i$  not  credible  that  thefe  reflex- 
ions fhould  liave  pafTed  in  the  mind  of  Homer  suid  of  Efchylus^ 

*  I  have  treated  this  fubje^k  in  a  Latia  **  that  happen  in  life:  to  adirerttfe  them 

poem  of  twelve  cantos  upon  the  pallions.  <<  that  thofe  accidents  muft  necefTarily  hap« 

Ariflotle^  (Ays  Mr.  Dader  in  his  remarks  <*  pen :  and  to  (hew  them  that  what  appears 

on  the  fixth  chapter  of  the  Art  of  Poetry)  ^*  an  aamfiroient  in  feeneiy*  ought  not  to 

is  not  the  only  one  who  has  had  the  idea  of  **  appear  an  infupportable  torment  upon  the 

tsagedy*     The  tmpww  Marcm  AtirditB,  ^  great  theatre  6f  the  world.    Tor  thou 

all  ftoic  as  he  was»  has  judged,  like  Ariftotle,  ^'  ieeft  that  fuch  ought  to  be  the  cata» 

inthcli  xth  article  of  the  eleventh  book  of  **  ftrophe  of  all  thoie  .pieces ;  and  that  all 

his  reflexions.    His  words  are  remarkable  :  **  thofe  who  cry  fo  much  upon  the  ftage, 

"  Tragedies,  fays  he»  were  firft  introduced  *<  O  Cytheron,  do  not  therefore  free  them- 

**  to  make  men  remember  the  accidents  **  feheslvom  their  misfortunes.'* 

at 


^ 

^ 
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At  the  time  when  one  began  to  compofe  his  Iliad,  the  other  his 
Tragedies :  that  thofe  ideas  appear  additional,  and  are  come  too 
late :  that  Ariftotle,  charmed  by  difcoTcring  a  fufficient  founda- 
tion in  their  works,  to  form  the  fcope  and  art  of  Epopca  and  Tra- 
gedy, has  put  to  the  account  of  thofe  authors  things,  which  to  all 
appearance,  they  never  dreamt  of:  and  lafUy,  that  I  myfelf  ftruggle 
in  vain  to  lend  them  defigns  which  they  never  had.  But  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  believe,  that  thefe  great  men  worked  without  defign?  I  have 
already  Caad,  that  Homer  did  not;  and  I  ought  to  fay  the  fame  of 
the  tragic  poets  his  imitators.  If  it  is  true,  that  in  cfftO,  the  tra-* 
gic  ait  refoltcf  from  their  works,  (hall  we  refufe  them  the  merit  of 
having  placed  that  art  in  thofe  works  ?  And  muft  we  ravifh  from 
them  the  }K)nour  of  being  able  to  think  what  we  have  thought  but 
after  them^  and  by  them  ? 

But  I  will  Aippofe^  that  thefe  authors  did  not  carry  in  their  mindt 
the  reflexi(»is  (b  annalyfed  as  they  have  been  iince.  It  cannot  rea-* 
fbnably  be  denied,  that  they  did  not  form  the  plan  and  the  fub-* 
ftance^  which  they  gradually  tmfokled,  as  they  perceived  their  en- 
tertainments to  carry  good  or  bad  fuccefs :  for  in  thofe  time^  not 
content  to  ftudy  Nature  as  (he  appeared  within  their  own  hearts, 
they  judged  of  what  ought  to  pleafe  by  what  in  effedt  did  pleafe  : 
and,  that  they  might  follow  nature  more  clofely,  conformed  them* 
ielves  to  the  tafle  of  the  people,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  fkilful 
and  judicious  fculptor  fludies  the  antique  which  has  pleafed,  in  or- 
der  to  approach  nearer  to  what  is  truly  beautiful,  which  ought  to 
pleafe. 

I  will  go  flill  farther,  and  I  will  fuppofe,  that  Efchylus  did  not 
all  on  a  fudden  know  that  tragedy  was  to  corre<fl  both  fear  and 
pity  by  their  own  effe<fts;  at  leaft,  it  ought  to  be  granted,  that,  iince 
he  has  tried  to  excite  thofe  paflions  in  his  pieces,  he  intended  to 
entertain  his  fpcdtators  by  the  imitation  of  fear  and  pity  f  and 
confequently  that  he  perceived  the  value  of  thofe  paffions  when  re- 
prefentcd.  If  he  would  not  inflrudt,  he  has  pretended  to  pleafe. 
And  could  he  pofSMy  devife  two  more  effe<5tual  methods  to  fuc- 
ceed?  Thefe  paffions  only,  to  examine  them  nearly,  put  into 
play  all  the  odier  motions  of  the  foul.     They  are  the  inviiible 

Vol*  L  f  knot. 
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knot  *,  and  the  all-powerful  jurifdidion.  The  commerce  is  fa 
ilrid:  between  them  and  the  other  paflions^  that  the  latter  are 
^wakened  by  them>  and  waken  them  in  their  turn.  We  defirc,. 
we  hope^  we  love,  we  hate,  through  fear,  and  fear  alfo  gives  rife 
to  defire,  hope,  hatred,  and  love.  In  one  word,  fear,  and  pity,, 
which  almoft  always  accompanies  it,  are  the  firft  fruits  of  felf-love,. 
becaufe  they  have  for  their  dired;,obje<a  the  prefent  evil  which  wc 
wiih  to  avoid  above  all  things.  But  what  renders  thofe  two  paf- 
fions  ftiU  more  agreeable  in  plays,  is,  that  their  particular  talent  is 
to  fill  the  foul  during  the  adion,  with  that  majeflic  forrow  which  is 
not  produced  either  by  love,  hatred,:  or  admiration,  and  in  whicht 
thefentiment  is  more  delicate  than  all  thofe  which  give  rife  toothen 
paflions  infpired  by  a  plain  reprefcntation.  The  tears  which  we 
fhed  for  the  fate  of  Andromache  orlphigenia,  purely  from  fear  and 
pity,  are  fbfter  fenfations  than  the  fentiment  of  indignation  and 
refentment  with  which  the  dying  Cleopatra  in  Rodogjmc  fo  nobly 
infpires  us. 

In  fhort,  Efchylus  has  been  of  opinion,  that  tragedy  ought  ta 
feed  upon  the  paffions,  as  the  epic  poem  does,  but  in  a  different 
manner  -,  that  is  to  fay,  with  a  lively  and  more  animated  air,  fai 
proportion  to  the  difference  which  fhouldbe  fuflained  between  the 
duration  of  the  one  and  the  other,  between  a  book  and  a  play* 
He  has  reprefented  Epopea  as  an  imperial  queen  feated  on  her 
throne,  whofe  clouded  forehead  lets  us  difcover  vafl  projedls  and 
ib-ange  revolutions.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  figured  Tragedy 
bathed  in  tears,  and  with  a  dagger  in  her  hand,  fuch  as  fhe  is  now 
reprefented,  accompanied  by  Terror  and  CompafHon,  preceded  by 
Defpair,  and  immediately  followed  by  Sorrow  and  Mourning. 

Tragic  aftion,.     VIII.  But  to  excite  thefe  fenfations,  interefls,  changes  offor- 

jiditsquaU-  ^^^^^  rewards,  intrigues,  are  necefTary;  and  all  this  fuppofes  one  or 

more  adlions.  Now  Homer*  guided  by  reafon,  has  chofc  one  fingle 

adion,  which  he  has  purfued  through  four  and  twenty  cantos  of 

confiderable  length.     Reafon  goes  flill  farther,  and  diredls,  that 


^  NMui  iPunefUa  ii  tbtah-h  fignifi^s  the  intricate  part  of  tbe  pbt  of  the:  pla}^.. 

there 
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there  fhould  be  only  one  aftion  in  an  entertainment  of  a  fcW 
hours.  The  Iliad  and  good  fenfe  ought,  by  the  fame  motive,  to 
have  determined  Efchylus  tochufefor  the  fubje€t  of  a  tragedy,  one 
great  adlion,  in  itfclf  illuftrious  and  interefting.  Anadion  perfedl 
and  entire,  where  the  parts  made  a  whole.  A  fingle  adion  with- 
out a  mixture  of  independent  actions.  An  a<Slion  which  contained 
one  fingle  truth,  hid  in  a  circle  of  events  united  one  to  the  other, 
und  all  tending  at  once  to  demonftrate  the  plot  to  the  underftand- 
ing,  in  proportion  as  they  fliewed  it  to  the  eyes.  It  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  tragedy  is  only  the  epic  poem  abridged.  For  the  aftion,  the 
chain  of  events,  the  fable  (as  Ariftotle  calls  it)  have  in  Homer  that 
unity,  that  fimplicity,  that  noblenefs,  that  intereft,  that  whole, 
that  connection,  that  innocence,  that  perfeftion;  in  fliort,  all 
thofe  qualities  which  the  Grecians  took  care  to  introduce  into  their 
plays. 

IX.  The  authors  after  Homer  imagined  that  his  Iliad  was,  if  iThcduraiioa. 
may  make  ufe  of  the  exprcffion,  nothing  more  than  the  carcafs  of  aaion.  * 
a  tragedy.  The  order  and  proportion  of  the  parts  appeared  to  then! 
the  moft  effential  point  of  the  Iliad,  and  confequently  of  Tragedy. 
In  effeft,  fince  the  epic  poem  makes  an  accomplifhed  body,  with 
its  juft  proportions,  and  therefore  is  conformable  to  nature,  it  was 
abfolutely  necefTary  to  render  the  tragic  entertainments  agreeable, 
by  making  that  order  and  that  plan  glide  through  them.  To  this, 
end  the  true  duration  of  tragedy  was  to  be  eftabliflied,  but  in  a  more 
exadt  manner  than  had  been  executed  by  Homer  in  his  Iliad,  or 
his  Odyfley.  A  poem  that  is  to  be  read,  may  more  or  lefs  pro- 
long or  fhorten  the  duration  of  its  a<5tion,  without  any  rule,  provid- 
ed that  the  whole  length  is  not  too  confiderable,  or  too  little.  An 
epic  px)em  is  a  building,  of  which,  after  having  examined  the  parts 
and  particulars,  we  ought  to  fee  the  dimenfions  by  the  glance  of 
an  eye.  The  largenefs  or  the  fmallnefs  of  the  building  is  of  no 
confequence,  if  the  edifice  be  well  proportioned.  This  is  the  rule 
of  nature,  fuch  as  Homer  has  purfued,  and  fuch  as  I  have  defined 
it.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  can  reafonably  be  run  into  other  defi-' 
nitions.     But  an  action  upon  the  ftage  is  very  different.    It  is  an-' 

f  ?  other 
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other  kind  of  buildings  of  v^hich  the  extent  ought  to  be  much  left 
than  of  the  former.  But  ftill  the  Hxc  muil  be  determined,  that 
the  fpedtator  may  not  be  tired  by  looking  at  it  without  reft  or  in- 
terruption. It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  meafure  of  the  adion 
(hould  not  be  much  longer  than  the  time  of  the  reprefentatioii. 
Such  is  the  rule  of  good  fenfe,  which  reflexion  taught  to  Efchylus, 
and  ftill  more  clearly  to  his  fucceilbrs,  by  confidering,  tha(  an 
action  reprefented  ought  eflentially  to  refemble  the  adtion  which  it 
reprefents.  Otherwife,  imitation,  errors,  appearances  of  truths 
and  confequently  all  enchantments,  are  at  an  end. 

As  this  refemblance  cannot  always  be  fb  perfect,  that  it  ihall 
not  admit  fome  difference  in  favour  of  the  beauties  of  art,  art  itfelf 
mayibmetimes  illude  the  fpe^tor  infavour  of  thofe  beauties,  and 
may  fucceed  in  {hewing  him  an  a<5tion,  of  which  the  duration  may 
require  eight  or  ten  hours,  though  the  play  does  not  employ  more 
upon  it  than  two  or  three.  This  effe£i  ari^s  from  the  impatience 
of  the  ipedator,  who  taking  delight  in  ieeing  the  confequences  of 
an  interefting  adion,  helps  to  deceive  himfelf,  and  to  fuppofe  that 
the  neceflary  time  Aides  away,  or  that  what  required  aconiiderable 
time  can  be, performed  in  a  lefs.  He  does  not  attempt  to  quarrel 
with  himfdif,  and  he  yields  £o  naturally  to  his  miftake,  if  art  af» 
fifts  that  n:iiftake  ever  £o  little,  that  a  great  number  of  reflexions 
would  be  neceflary  to  draw  him  out  of  it,  fo  ingenious  is  his  im- 
patience to  feduce  itfelf.  Thus  artifice  joined  to  nature  juftifies  the 
conduct:  of  the  firft  tragic  poets,  who  have  not  very  far  exceeded 
the  continuance  of  the  reprefentation,  in  the  fpace  of  time  which 
they  have  given  to  their  tragedies. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  that  Efchylus  found  out  this  hap^ 
py  fecret,  and  that  he  and  his  fucceflfors  conformed  to  it,  whUe 
our  French  tragedies  (I  fpeak  of  the  infancy  of  our  theatre),  and 
the  Spaniards  even  to  this  day,  know  not  any  other  unity,  but  that 
of  one  and  the  fame  perfonage,  who  is  born  and  grown  old  in  one 
day.  I  fay  nothing  of  thofe  pieces,  even  the  very  finef^  that  reign 
in  our  fcenes.  I  Ihall  obferve  hereafter,  that  regular  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be,  they  are  far  diftant  from  the  regdarity  of  the  Greeks. 
It  has  been  a  filbjea  for  wonder,  th?it,  in  the  fcveral  changes  of  the 
A  theatre. 
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tkcBift,  wc  were  fo  late  in  confining  ourfdves  to  thofe  three  uni- 
ties, a^iofty  time,  and  place.  How  great  was  the  merit  of  Efchy-* 
los  in  having  difcovered  them  !  Had  he  no  other  merit,  that  alone 
would  be  fufficientto  render  him  venerable. 

X,  I  come,  therefore,  by  degrees  to  the  unity  of  place.  Efchy- 
lus  has  not  taken  that  from  Homer.  Homer  has  direded  him  for 
the  unity  of  aftion,  and  even  for  the  unity  of  time,  although  this 
}aft,  is,  as  we  fee,  very  different  in  tragedy  to  what  it  is  in  an  epic 
poein.  But  nature  only,  which  Efchylus  in  his  views  of  Homer 
ftudied,  could  have  made  him  perceive,  that  the  fpe£tat<»'S  being 
placed  in  a  pit  *,  or  in  a  circus,  it  was  neceflary  that  the  adion, 
to  make  it  cany  the  refemblance  of  truth,  fhould  pafs  under  their 
eyes,  confequently  in  one  and  the  fame  place.  Homer  being  but 
a  narrator,  might  make  the  narration  take  voyages  without  his 
heroes,  and  might  change  the  icene  without  carrying  his  readers 
into  another  country.  Nothing  had  been  more  eafy  to  the  tragic 
poets,  and  to  Efchylus,  who  was  their  model,  than  to  follow  a 
hero  fomettmes  into  the  clofet,  whore  he  planned  his  enters 
prizes,  and  fometimes  into  the  plain,  where  he  fought  his  battles^ 
But  wodkl  that  have  been  in  nature  ?  Certainly  not.  The  fpec* 
tator  may  help  to  deceive  himfelf  upon  the  duration  of  an  a<Sbion^ 
be  it  niu>re  or  leis  :  provided  that  that  action  does  not  go  beyond  cer^ 
tain  bounds,  and  that  the  intervals  aredextroufly  managed  5  but  he 
cannot  deceive  himfdf  &>  grofly  in  the  fcenery  part,  as  to  imagine 
that  it  paiTes  from'  a  palace  to  a  plain,  and  from  one  city  to  an- 
other, while  he  fees  himfelf  £but  up  in  a  bounded  fituation.  The 
change  of  the  decorations  at  the  call  of  a  whifUe^  is  a  puerility 
which  good  ienfe  disavows,  and  whidi  cannot  be  rendered 
tolerable,  except  in  a  reprefentation  of  the  magic  of  fairies,  wha 
are  fuppofed  capable  of  changing  on  the  fame  ipot,  cottages  into* 
jpalaces,  and  cities  into  deferts.  Art  itfelf  cannot  go  fo  f ar  as  to 
feduce  the  fpe<aatc^  either  in  the  greater  or  lefs  extent  of  the  fcene. 
It  is  Mceffiry  that*  the  fccne  fliould  appear,  and  confequently  that 


Un  Parterre. 
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it  fhould  be  bounded,  not  in  general  within  tlie  circumference  of 
a  city,  a  camp,  a  palace,  but  in  a  limited  part  of  a  palace,  of  a 
city,  or  of  a  camp.  The  thing  is  fo  natural,  that  methinks  we 
ought  immediately  to  have  difcovered  it  in  our  own  days,  or  at 
leajft  to  have  recoUefted  that  it  was  already  invented  by  the  Greci- 
ans. Yet  we  fee,  that  in  the  laft  age,  an  infinite  number  of  learn- 
ed meh,  and  many  long  difcourfes  were  necelSary  to  fliew,  that 
this  exaft  union  was  abfolutely  requifite:  nor  would  Corneilleever 
entirely  fubmit  to  it.  Muft  this  happy  difcovery  of  Eichylus  be, 
for  that  reafiwi,  looked  upon  as  a  trifle  ?  That  would  be  wrong. 
It  is  the  egg  of  Chriftopher  Columbus.  It  was  faid  to  him, 
"  Nothing  was  eaficr  than  the  difcovery  of  America."  **  And 
**  what,  anfwered  he,  is  es^er  than  to  make  an  egg  ftand  upon 
"  its  end  ?"  at  the  fame  time  breaking  the  end  of  it,  **  Yet  you, 
"  none  of  you,  have  done  it,  and  I  am  the  firft  who  made  the  dif- 
«  covery."  Every  thing  that  is  natural  appears  eafy,  when  once 
it  is  found  out.     The  difficulty  is  to  be  the  inventor. 

The  divifion  XI.  Efchylus  has  hten  (he  inventor  of  two  things  which  I  have 
ef  tragedy,  mentioned  :  and  we  fee  with  what  fkill  he  has  brought  them  to 
light  from  Homer.  He  has  drawn  likewife  from  thence  the  na- 
tural manner  of  dividing  the  theatrical  compofition.  In  effedl  an 
adtion  cannot  be  told,  nor  played,  without  having  what  is  called  eX' 
pofitimipht,  and  difcovery.  Ariftotle  calls  thefe  threeparts  ^tprologuer 
the  epifode,  the  end.  The  dramatic  Greek  authors  call  thein  pro^ 
tajii  *,  and  tl\e  cataftropbe.  But  we  are  not  here  to  inquire  about 
Ariftotle,  or  the  nominal  terms.  I  only  treat  of  the  moft  intel- 
ligible, without  putting  on  the  air  of  a  Grecian.  That  will  amount 
to  the  fame  thing  :  and  in  regard  to  Ariftotle,  it  is  notour  prefent 
bufinefs  to  fee  what  he  has  remarked  after  Efchylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides.  I  fliall  only  examine  what  thofe  poets  have  invent- 
ed after  Homer.  The  three  parts  of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  find 
themfelvcs  clearly  placed  in  the  Hiad.  The  fubjeA  begins  to  be 
unravelled  by  the  prayers  of  Chryfeis  (after  he  is  firft  repulfed,  and 

•  The  firft  part  of  a  plajr. 

then 
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then  heard),  and  from  the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon  with  Achilles : 
the  circumftances  of  which  arife  naturally  from  what  has  preced- 
ed. Thefe  circumftances  give  rife  to  great  events  which  compofe 
the  knot,  and  which  is  untied  by  the  death  of  Patroclus  :  an  event 
that  rouzes  Achilles  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  Trojans,  and  in  fome 
meafure  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Greeks,  But  the  artifice  of  thefe 
three  parts  is  a  thing  to  which  the  inventors  of  tragedy  ought  to  be 
extremely  attentive.  In  eflfed,  the  expofition  of  the  fubjed:^ 
which  is  the  firft  point,  requires  great  qualities  to  pleafe,  were: 
they  only  brevityand  clearnefs. 

**  Let  the  entry  of  a  well  prepared  piece  pkhdy  point  out  tbefubjeSi 
"  in  tbefirfl  lines.  I  laugh  when  1  fie  an  aSfor  ficwly  attempt  to  ex^ 
**  P^tfs  bimfilf  he  knows  not  how.  I  am  fatigued^  inftead  of  being  di- 
«  verted^  by  a  wretched  attempt  to  difcover  a  dull  theatrical  plot.  7hr 
*'  fubjeSl  cannot  be  explained  too  foon  *."      . 

Numberlefs  of  our  beft  tragedies  offend  extremely  in  this  point. 
The  introdudlions  are  fometimes  fo  embarrafied,  and  the  roads  fa 
rugged,  that  we  appear  to  be  clambering  up  a  fteep  rock,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  fine  country-feat.     Walks  of  trees,  with  a  gentle 
defcent,  are  requifite  to  fuch  an  approach,  not  floods  and  moun- 
tains. 

Nature,  befides  that  brevity  and  clearnefs  with  which  fhe  in- 
(pired  the  Greeks,  in  the  expofition  of  their  fubjedts,  taught  them 
alfo,  that  the  opening  ought  in  general  to  fhew  the  whole  adion 
when  once  begun  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  end  of  it  fhould  feem 
approaching,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  finglc  incident  which  in 
appearance  was  conducive  to  the  end,  fhould  have  no  other  effedt 
than  to  retard  it ;  and  to  deceive  the  expedtation  of  the  furprifcd 
fpedator.  This  may  be  compared  to  avaft  temple,  of  which  the 
architedture  is  perfedlly  well  proportioned.  The  exadtnefs  of  the 
proportion  occafions  the  building  to  look,  lefs  than  it  is.  We  fee 
the  fpace  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  it  appears  but  fhort,  al- 
though it  is  very  long.     But  the  more  we  advance,;  the  more  we 

perceive  the  immenfe  interval  which  the  proportion  had  abridged 

_^,^^_— ^— ^^  „       — ^^,^.._^.^^_____ .       .         •        • 

•See  De(preaujc's  Art  of.  Poetry,  Canto  3.    A  profe  tranflation  may  perhaps  more  fully, 
exprefs  Boileau's  fentimenty  than  one  in  verfe. 
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to  our  eye-  It  is  like  the  falfe  Ithaca,  which  was  always  flying; 
before  Ulyflcs,  when  he  thought  himfelf  upon  the  point  of  land* 
ing  in  it*  Good  fenfe  taught  the  Greeks,  at  leaft  taught  fome  of 
them,  that  the  opening  of  the  fcene  by  no  means  (hould  difcorer 
the  whole  plan  of  the  aAion,  but  only  (hould  let  a  part  of  it  lie  feen, 
to  render  the  pleafure  of  the  evolution  more  touching  and  new. 
There  are  certain  fafts  preceding  the  adtion,  with  which  it 
\rould  be  wrong  to  let  the  (pcftator  remain  unacquainted*  TTiey 
are  in  the  diftridt  of  the  expofition.  There  are  of  thejft  which 
even  belong  to  the  body  of  the  work,  and  for  which  fbme  prepara- 
tion muft  be  made.  The  expofition  will  point  out  thofe.  The  ex- 
pofition mufl  alfo  artfully  difcover  to  the  fpedator  the  place  where 
the  fcene  pafies,  the  time  iidien  it  contmences,  the  a<Sors  who 
play,  and  who  ought  to  play.  Thefe  arc  things  in  which  the  ipec- 
tator  would  have  been  perfedUy  infhudted,  if  the  real  adtion  had 
pafTed  before  his  eyes,  but  they  are  things  which  he  cannot  know 
if  care  is  not  taken  to  reveal  them  to  him.  The  poet  muft  not  ap- 
pear to  bear  any  part  in  die  difi:overy.  The  poet  fpeaks  not,  he 
ought  to  he  forgotten ;  other%vife  the  play  would  be  an  epic  poem. 
It  is  the  right  of  the  adori^  only  to  fpeak  and  to  zO:.  But  how 
great  is  that  art,  to  make  aSors  fpeak  things  that  appear  like  exaA 
truth,  and  fecm  only  faid  for  the  adtor,  and  yet  are  folely  intended 
for  the  ^pedator  ?  Of  the  three  Greek  poets^  Sophocles  is  the  only 
one  by  whom  that  art  was  well  known.  Efchylus  has  made  a  rough 
draught  of  it,  and  Euripides  has  often  negledted  it  in  his  expofi- 
tions.  He  thought  an  aftor  could  not  difcover  too  fbon  who  he 
is,  and  what  is  the  part  he  is  to  a£t.     He  liked  better. 

That  each  Tragedian  inflantly  fhould  cry, 

I  am  Orefles,  Agamenmon  I : 

Nor  did  he  wifh  by  nice  dramatic  art 

To  touch  the  ears,  but  not  engage  the  heart  *. 

To  avoid  this  defedt^   we  -f*  have  invented  trufly  afTociates  J. 
They  arc  of  great  ufc  in  the  expofition  of  the  fubjed,  and  to  in- 

"^  See  Defpreaux'^  Art  of  Poetry,  Caolo  3.  f  The  Moderns. 

}  La  Cpnfidaa. 

flrua 
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ftruft  die  fpeftator  in  things  which  cannot  be  reprefented  to  his 
view-  But  as  thcfe  pcrlbnages  have  no  other  part  in  the  adtion, 
than  to  receive  the  fecrets  of  their  fovereigns,  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  their  appearance  is  cold.  The  chorus  of  the  antients,  which 
reiembles  in  ibmemeafure  the  manner  of  thefe  aflbciates,  is  much 
more  interefHng.  We  will  talk  of  the  chorufles  in  another  place.  By 
what  I  have  faid^  I  content  myfelf  by  remarking  the  exa6t  differ* 
ence  between  the  expofitions  of  an  epic  poem^  and  the  expoiition 
of  tragedies,  that  we  may  perfedly  difVinguifh  what  Eichylus  and 
the  Grecian  tragic  writers  have  borrowed  from  the  lUad,  and  what 
^ihey  have  changed  with  regard  to  the  exposition  of  the  fubjed:. 
Homer  was  not  conftrained  in  his  works.  He  was  only  a  narrator. 
But  the  tragic  writers  have  been  obliged  to  re^fy  that  art  *,  to  ad- 
juil  it  to  tragedy.  It  muft  be  a  mafterly  hand  to  bring  a  fubjed 
finely  upon  the  theatre ;  whereas  a  beautiful  fimplicity  is  only 
wanted  (indeed  it  is  fomctimes  rare),  to  begin  an  epic  poem*  It- 
was  therefore  a  coniiderable  effort  of  genius  in  Eichylus,  to  have 
been  the  firft  in  perceiving  the  difference  between  the  epic  and 
the  tragic,  and  to  make  the  one  give  rife  to  the  other  with  fo 
much  art,  that  the  icholar  excels  his  mafter. 

Xn.  After  this  efibrt,  Efchylus  found  his  difficulty  lefs  in  The  plot, 
tran^orting  the  Epopea  to  tragedy.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
plot,  or  th?  knot.  For  we  are  more  eaJGly  induced  to  forget  the 
px)et  or  narrator,  as  foon  as  we  are  embroiled  in  different  interefts, 
and  engaged  in  the  parts  adled  by  divers  perfonagcs,  than  when 
we  are  brought  as  fpedators  to  the  end  of  an  a6ion  in  which  we 
appear  to  bear  no  part,  and  when  we  cannot  perceive  the  drift  of 
that  adion.  But  the  plot  is-  the  moft  coniiderable  part  of  the  tra- 
gedy. The  plot  gives  that  kind  of  liveEneik  which- animates.  It 
has  the  iame  effed  in  an  epic  poem.  Thc^  Grecian  poets^  full  of 
the  genius  of  Homer,  moft  at^rsdly  fmmd  in  him  that  juft  poiie 
of  rcaibns^  motions^  interefls^  and  paflions>  which  holds  thcfeencs 
fu^ended,  and  which  fherpcn^  the  curiofiiy  of  the  audkors  to  the 

*  Of  Nairatin;  ^ 

Vol.  I.  g  end 
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end  of  the  play.  For  Homer,  as  we  have  already  perceived,  being 
author  of  the  great  refources,  raifes  kings  againft  kings,  people 
againft  people,  gods  againft  gods,  Deftiny  holds,  maintains,  and 
breaks  the  equilibrium  at  pleafure,  in  favour  of  the  one  fide  or  the 
other,  but  almoft  always  to  the  detriment  of  the  Greeks  :  and  the 
anger  of  Achilles,  which  appears  rather  indolent,  is  the  foul  of  all 
the  agitations  and  tempefts.  The  counterpoize  of  the  intrigue  ba* 
lances  turn  by  turn  the  terror  and  the  compaflion  that  arife  in  the 
heart  of  thofe  who  are  either  readers  or  auditors.  We  read  no- 
thing, we  hear  nothing,  we  become  witnefTes  of  the  renowned 
events.  The  mind  raifed,  tranfported,  ravifhed  out  of  itfelf,  par- 
takes of  all  the  dangers  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Such  is  the 
eiFe<a  which  the  plot  of  a  tragedy  ought  to  produce  :  an  effeft, 
however,  which  continues  more  quick  and  lively,  as  the  pertur- 
bation of  our  mind  ought  not,  to  laft  long.  Hence  it  follows^  that 
to  confult  nature  in  the  manner  Elichylus  has  done,  the  tragic 
plot  ought  to  be  lels  intricate,  lefs  burdened,  but  more  lively  con-r 
dufted  than  the  epic.  We  (hall  fee  hereafter,  haw  fcu:  *  we  hava 
rambled  from  the  ancient  fimplicity,  by  negledling  this  rule;  and 
by  giving  often  more  mattcc  to  our  tragedies,  than  even  long  heroic 
poems  would  require.  In  going  forward,  let  us  obferve  the  true 
character  which  ought  to  diftingmfl>  the  latter  from  the  former. 
The  ancients  have  made  that  diftindion.  In  other  points  it  is  a 
charaifter  founded  upon  the  idea  of  the  play,  which  (requiring  a 
fliort  time  for  the  evolutions  of  its  events)  pug^t  to  be  lively  and 
fimple,  in  order  to  be  agreeable. 

Upon  this  principle  the  art  of  vaiying,  even  to  a  degree  of  infi- 
nity, the  motions  that  govern  the  theatrical  balance,  prefents  itfelf 
voluntarily  to  our  minds.  Two  or  three  incidents  are  fufficient  to 
produce  great  effefts,  without  heaping  together,  as  is  frequently 
done,  a  number  of  machines  that  rather  point  out.  dearth  than 
plenty.      An  injury  revenged  in  the  Cid  f,    has  produced  this 

•  The  French  dramatic  authors.  beft  explanation  of  this  hint  in  Monfieur 

■J-  This  relates  to  a  particular  ftory.  The    Bnimoy  will  be  found  in  the  twenty-ninth 

Cid,is  sme  of  Comeille's  tragedies,  written     chapter    of  Monfieur  Voltaire's   Steele  de 

under  the  difad vantage  of  the  bad  tafte  and    Louis  XIV,  wlTtf ft  great  jufHce  is  done  to  the 

bitter  enmity  of  cardinal  Richlfcu.     The    charaftcrof  Corncilicv 

mafter-* 
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mafter-piece  of  intrigue,  which  the  rebellious  public,  as  Defpreaux 
fays,  has  always  ftubbornly  admired,  notwithftanding  a  powerful 
cabal  againft  it,  fome  fpecious  arguments,  and  numberlefs  defefts. 
Tafte,  aflifted  by  good  fenfe,  and  the  example  of  Homer,  is  the 
fureft  rule  in  what  manner  to  increafe  the  confufion  from  fcene  to 
fcene,  and  from  adt  to  ad:.  But  the  beauty  of  the  plot  depends 
upon  the  choice  of  the  adlion,  and  that  adtion  is  oftner  the  effeft 
of  good  luck  than  of  judgment.  Hiftory  and  fable  both  furnifh 
mterefting  fubjedls,  but  fewer  in  number  than  one  could  imagine : 
but  it  is  from  thence  we  are  to  draw  our  plans,  if  they  are  to  be 
rendered  credible.  A  fubje<£l  of  pure  imagination  would  prepoflefs 
the  incredulity  of  the  fpeftator,  and  would  hinder  him  from  fuffer- 
ing  himfelf  to  be  willingly  deluded.  Thofe  flight  alterations, 
which  a  Ipedlator  cannot  perceive,  are  the  only  liberties  which  he 
will  allow  the  poet  to  take:  and  which  indeed  the  poet  only  ought 
to  take  in  the  artifice  of  his  plot.  His  fkill  mufl  confift  in  invent- 
ing fituations  of  great  delicacy,  where  a  father  finds  himfelf  com- 
plicated in  difiiculties  with  his  children,  the  lover  with  the  perfon 
loved,  intereft  jarring  with  friendfliip,  honour  with  love.  The 
more  the  decifion  is  embarrafling,  the  more  troubles  on  every  fide 
encreafe.  The  adkion  is  always  tending  to  its  end,  without  per- 
mitting any  conjecture  of  what  will  be  the  iflue,  and  it  often  is 
terminated  in  a  manner  very  difi^erent  from  what  was  expedled  *. 

In  a  word,  the  plot  is  a  Dedalian  labyrinth,  which  goes  on  and 
always  returns  upon  itfclf :  where  we  are  delighted,  and  yet  are 
trying  to  go  out :  where  we  are  proceeding  forward,  with  pleafure, 
when  a  falfe  path,  that  fliould  condudt  us  on,  drives  us  back.  To 
efFedl  this,  the  thread  that  leads  the  unfufpeding  fpedator  ihould, 
in  reality,  be  fo  loofc,  that  he  cannot  feel  it.     When  art  is  once 

■  l^^—l—— — —————— ^M^W^^,,^,^ 

•  Monfieur  Brumoy  has  here  again  given         "  The  mind  never  finds  itfelf  more  live- 

another   quotation  from    Boileau,    which  "  ly  touched,  then  when  the  truth  of  an 

fcems  rather  better  fitted  for  a  note,  than  <*  intricate  fubjcd,  which  has  been  cnve- 

for  the  fituation  that  it  fills  in  the  original,  "lopped  in    fecrecy,    is    fuddenly  made 

I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  tranflating  it  into  <*  known,  and  changes  all  by  giving  an  un- 

profe,  and  refer  my. reader  to  the  third  «<  forefeen  turn  to  every  thing.'* 
canto    of  Monfieur  Defprcaujc's  Art   of 
Poetry,  as  before. 

g2  dif- 
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difcovered,  every  art  is  driven  zyrzy.  It  Is  by  thc^  violent  concuf* 
iion  of  the  pa£ions,  that  we  are  enabled  to  hide  the  appearance  of 
art.  This  was  taught  by  Homer  to  the  Greeks.  In  their  works> 
the  pafCons  roll,  dafh  againfl:  each  other»  overturn  each  odier^ 
and  continually  return  upon  themfelves,  like  the  waves  of  the  fea* 
which  are  to  be  juflly  conipared  at  the  end  of  a  tempeft»  to  the 
difcovery  of  a  tragic  plot. 

The  difco-  XIII.  The  difcovery  of  a  plot,  another  invention  copied  by  the 
very  of  the  Greeks  afte;:  Honver,  determines  the  intricacy,  and  by  little  and 
plot.  little,  or  all  at  once,  difentangles  the  intrigue,  after  it  has  been 

carried  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried*  Nature  will  have  it  fb.  The 
impatience  of  the  human  mind  runs  eagerly  to  the  end.  Aninut^ 
ed  by  the  concourfe  of  different  projedts  and  of  divers  paflions 
which  are  mingled  in  the  reprefentation,  we  await  the  hand  that 
is  to  untie  the  Gordian  knot.  We  want  to  look  upon  the  whol^ 
objeffc  :  therefore,  when  the  author  has  found  means  to  awaken 
curiofity,  he  muft  fatisfy  it  by  a  difcovery  conformable  to  the  ex- 
pedlation  raifcd.  For  this,  there  are  many  methods,  all  which  de* 
pend  upon  the  nature  of  the  theatrical  fcencs. 

Either  die  hero  of  the  piece,  already  unfortunate,  arrives  in- 
fenfibly  at  the  completion  of  wretchednefs,  like  Phsedra  and  Hip- 
polytus  : 
•     Or  he  paffcs  from  happinefs  to  mifcry,  like  Oedipus: 

Or,  in  (hort,  he  may  rife  from  the  depth  of  calamity  to  an  hap- 
py fortune,  like  Nicomcdes. 

Farther,  an  adtion  may  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  of 
two  fort  of  perfonages,  the  one  criminal,  the  other  virtuous,  they 
each  may  reverfe  the  balance.  The  reward  due  to  virtue,  may,  in 
the  end,  be  given  to  vice,  that  of  vice  to  virtue;  or  the  latter  may 
be  puniflied,  and  the  former  recompenfed. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  this  laft  cafe,  we  may  call  the  action 
compound.  In  the  three  firft,  it  may  be  termed  fimple.  Ariftotle 
often  puts  no  other  difference  between  fimple  and  compound  ac- 
tions, tlian  that  the  former  difplays  neither  any  unexpected  chance,^ 

nor 
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nor  any  change  ofikztc^  not  SLnyJudikn  or  furfn-iJngrecoIleffiM^f  but 
only  one  uniform  traniition  from  a  tempeft  to  a  calm.  Such  is  the 
Philodetcs  of  Sophocles  ;  whereas  others^  particularly  -f  Alceftes, 
and  the  fecond  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  have  recolleStion  %  and  change 
of  ftate,  or  at  leaft  one  of  thcfe  events.  Let  it  be  how  it  will,  in 
regard  to  the  fimplicity,  or  the  compofition  of  tragic  compoiitions, 
according  to  the  idea  of  philofophy,  it  is  certain  that  they  all  may 
be  reduced  to  the  four  kinds  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
which  conicquently  give  rife  to  four  forts  of  difcDvcries.  For  if 
the  hero  already  fuppofed  unfortunate,  falls  infenfibly  into  the 
greateft  depth  of  wretchedncfs,  the  difcovery  overthrows  all  hopes 
that  flattered  him  of  being  difentangled,  and  plunges  him  into 
immediate  or  encreafing  mifery,  without  poffibility  of  return.  If 
the  action  tends  to  render  a  man  unhappy,  who  has  been  loaded 
with  glory  and  honour,  the  difcovery  tends  to  deftroy  all  his  gran- 
deur by  the  very  means  that  appear  to  confirm  it.  If  it  is  thought 
proper  to  draw  an  unfortunate  perfon  out  of  his  misfortunes,  the 
difoovery  will  do  it  by  a  return  of  events,  that  produce  an  entire 
contrary  event  to  what  they  promifed.  Laftly,  if  at  the  fame  time 
the  guilty  are  to  be  punifhed,  and  the  innocent  faved,  the  difcove- 
ry efFedts  a  double  operation,  as  in  the  two  preceding  cafes.  The 
difcovery  is  to  be  underflood  only  as  a  paffage  which  leads  either  to 
trouble  or  to  tranquility,  or  from  one  ftate  to  another,  either  of 
happinefs  or  mifery.  It  may  be  reduced,  therefore,  to  thefe  two 
forts  ||,  whether  they  are  brought  about  by  a  furprifing  recolleSiion, 
or  otherwife. 

*  Hi  recormoifance.     The  word  ncornioif"  is  of  great  importance,  and  a  mod  material 

'  fihicef  verbally  tranflated,  is  here  rendered  point  in  the  drama. 
rucJifOtpn.    The  word  alone  cannot  give  the        f  Seethe  icene  between  Hercules^  Ad- 

flill  latitude  of  its  meaning.    The  fignifica-  metus,  and  a  woman  veiled,  in  the  fifth  aft 

tion  of  it  muft  be»  a  flidden  and  furprifing  of  Alceftes^    as   trandated  by    Monfieur 

recoU^dtion  of  a  perfon  whom  we  either  fup-  Bnirooy. 

pofe  dead,  or  whom  we  had  forgotten,  or         |  I  have  here  kept  entirely  clofe  to  the 

whom  we  have  miftakeit  for  another.  This  oiiginai,  and  rendered  it,  by  the  fingle  word 

fort  of  recoUe^ion,  when  mafterly  repre-  recoUeaicnj  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 

fented,  as  by  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  his  Con-  meaning  whicbi  ought  to  be  attached  to  it. 
Icious  Lovers,  by  SBakelpeare  in  hisWinter's         ||  Happinefi  or  mifery,  in  one  of  which 

Tale,  and  by  many  other  dramatic  Authors,  ftates  aU  plays  fliould  end^ 

I  "  .  Efchylus 
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Efchylus  muft  have  obferved,  that  the  Iliad  unravels  itfelf  by 
an  event  which  removes  all  obftacles  that  oppofcd  the  reconciliati- 
on between  Achilles  and  the  Greeks,  That  event  is  the  death  of 
Patroclus,  which  draws  on  that  of  Heftor,  whofe  funeral  termi- 
nates the  aiftion.  He  muft  alfohave  fecn,  that  the  difcovery  in  the 
Odyfley  is  the  return  of  Uljrfles,  and  the  recoUedlion  of  him  after 
the  fl^ughter  of  Penelope's  lovers.  Jt  is  on  one  fide  this  recoUedkion, 
and  on  the  other  this  event,  which  gave  the  ideas  to  the  tragic 
poets,  of  introducing  into  their  plays  the  kind  of  difcovery  which 
appears  in  the  epic  poem,  as  they  have  alfo  conveyed  into  their 
works  the  expofition  and  the  plot.  The  refemblance  is  too  ftrik- 
ing  to  allow  the  leaft  doubt :  and  we  plainly  fee,  that  their  intrigues 
are  unravelled,  and  not  from  their  own,  but  from  Homer's  inven- 
tion ;  either  an  incident  entirely  new,  or  a  fudden  recolleSlion  and 
acknowledgment  of  a  perfon  fuppofed  loft  or  dead  *. 

But  the  art  to  render  the  difcpveries  happy  and  natural,  has  been 
brought  to  perfection,  by  ftudying  the  tragic  genius.  The  mafters 
of  that  art  in  fearching  into  it  have  found,  that  a  difcovery  of  the 
plot  cannot  be  conformable  to  reafon,  if  it  does  not  arife  from  the 
ground-work  of  the  fubjeft  itfelf;  and  that  has  induced  Horace  to 
condemn  tlie  introdu6lion  of  gods  brought  in  machines,  unlefs  the 
plot  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  no  other  method  to  unravel 
it.  For  example,  we  fee,  that  a  tragedy  upon  the  facrifice  of 
Ifaac  cannot  end  without  an  engine,  that  is  to  fay,  a  voice  ifluing 
from  heaveo :  becaufe  it  is  not  permitted,  that  in  a  known  hiftory 
any  eflential  part  fhould  be  changed,  efpecially  in  the  fcripture, 
and  where  the  charafter  deferved  fuch  a  kind  of  event.  But  that 
the  difcovery  may  feem  to  come  to  light  from  the  fubjedl  itfelf,  the 
preparation  of  it  muft  not  be  hindered  by  prevention,  the  founda- 
tion of  it  muft  be  laid  without  a  poffibility  of  guefling  them,  nor 
ought  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  any  pcrfori  to  fay  he  had  feen  them 
before  the  whole  appeared  entire.  In  a  word,  the  end  muft  be 
managed  as  the  other  incidents  of  the  piece,  with  fo  juft  an  attach- 

*  Here  I  have  again  endeavoured  to  explain  at  fiill  length  the  French  word  fan  nc^Mmif- 
fance^  fo  often  made  ufe  of  by  Monfieur  Brumoy. 

ment 
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ment  to  the  reft  of  tlic  body>  that  it  fhall  be  confefled  an  impof- 
fibility  to  have  finijQied  it  in  any  other  manner,  without  Ipoiling 
the  work.  The  mafter-piece  of  all  difcoveries  is,  without  doubt, 
the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles.  It  begins  with  the  knot  itfelf>  and  con- 
tinues to  tie  in  fuch  a  manner  what  it  unties,  that  the  fate  of 
Oedipus  is  more  embroiled,  the  more  it  is  difcovered ;  and  is  not 
at  laft  cleared  up,  till  by  a  fingle  word  (like  a  peircing  ray,  ftriking 
light  into  tlie  foul  of  Oedipus)  his  eyes  are  entirely  opened,  and 
it  is  made  known  to  him,  that  he  is  the  murderer  of  his  father^ 
and  thehufband  of  his  mother. 

Befides  this  attachment,  and  this  connection  with  the  plot,  the 
di/covery  muft  have  another  no  lefs  neceffary  quality:  that  is,  a 
certain  equity  which  awakens  in  us  the  natural  love  which  we  bear 
to  juftice.  The  ancients  knew  this,  and  pradlifed  it.  It  is  from 
thence  that  we  have  puniihed  vice,  and  made  virtue  triumphant  i 
But  their  conduct  has  been  admirable,  by  always  producing  it  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  far  from  diminiftiing  the  pleafures  arifing  from 
terror  andpity,  they  have  encreafed  them.  What  would  be  extra- 
ordinary in  reprefenting  a  fcene,  where  a  villain  became  unhappy  I 
or  irreproachable  virtue  meeting  with  its  due  reward?  Such  a  fcene 
could  excite  no  lively  paflion.  But  to  bring  before  the  Ipedlator 
a  perfon  little  blameable,  and  very  unfortunate,  there  lies  the  great 
fccret  of  fear  and  compaflion.  His  misfortunes  touch  us.  His 
pain  moves  us.  But  the  comparifon  of  his  virtues,  his  faults,  and 
his  misfortunes,  are  affedive,  by  turning  us  into  ourfelves ;  and 
we  feel,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  all  that  the  two  tragic  paffions  can 
infpire,  of  vivacity  and  tendernefs. 

Iwell  know  that  it  is  not  lingly  from  Homer  thatEfchylus  has  taken 
thefe  obfervations,  fince  the  unravelling  the  Iliad  and  the  OdylTey 
rather  caufes  admiration  full  of  joy,  than  produces  the  efFefts  of 
fear,  and  the  fatisfadlion  of  pity.  But  Efchylus,  and  his  fuccef- 
fbrs,  have  too  plainly  perceived  the  difference  between  the  epic 
and  the  tragic,  not  to  Join  their  own  particular  reflexions  to  thole 
of  Homer.  We  therefore  fufBciently  fee  how  the  firft  lineaments  of 
the  theatre  have  been  traced  by  Homer,  and  imitated  hy  Efchy- 
lus.    It  reftsj  then',  upon  me  to  ihew  in  what  manner  the  latter 

has 
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has  filled  up  the  firft  outlines  of  tragedy  upon  the  model  of  the 
Iliad  fo  fkilfully,  that  the  daughter^  at  the  fame  time  that  fhepre- 
fcrves  a  good  deal  of  her  mother's  air^  maintains  her  own  perfonal 
air  and  dignity  *. 

The  perfon-  XIV.  Eichylus,  after  having  difeeraed  in  the  epic  poem  the 
idea,  the  end,  the  expofition>thepl6t,  and  the  difcovery  of  a  dramas 
tic  entertainment,  faw  evidently,  that  in  a  parallel  enterprize,  fup- 
pofingthe  interlocutors  in  prefence  of  an  affembly,  it  muft  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  examine  what  was  fit  in  regard  to  the  perfonages  and 
their  manners,  the  didtion  and  its  ornaments,  the  theatre  and  its 
decorations.  And,  to  begin  by  the  perfonages.  He  obferved,  that 
the  chief  aiftors  ought  to  appear  illuftrious;  for  in  Homer  it  is 
Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  AchiUes,  Ulyfles,  the  two  Ajaxes,  that 
play  the  principal  parts.  Thofe  are  heroes  for  heroic  adions.  But 
we  fee  alfo  a  Therfites,  and  perfonages  of  an  inferior  order,  put 
in  contraft  with  thofe  of  the  firft  rank.  And  we  fee  armies  and 
multitudes  of  the  populace,  placed  in  the  deepnings,  and  fometimes 
in  the  ground  of  the  pidture.  All  thefe  perfonages  were  intro- 
duced upon  the  ftage.  And  befides  the  gods,  we  fee  princes  and 
kings  contefting  among  themfelves  for  the  intercft  of  the  ftate,  fo 
far  as  to  lofe  for  it  their  crpwn  and  life.  To  a  commonwealth  ^ 
jealous  of  her  liberty,  it  was  right  to  diiplay  misfortunes  that  be- 
came more  intereftihg,  as  they  flattered  the  proud  compafllon  of 
republicans,  and  incited  in  their  heart  nothing  but  a  majeftic  and 
noble  terror  at  the  fight  of  crowned  heads^  feemingly  facrificed 
for^the  republic.  The  heroes  in  Homer,  therefore,  were  raiied 
fr&m  the  dead,  and  appeared  again  in  tragic  fituations,  becaufe  it 
was  propofed  to  pleafe  the  Greeks,  whofe  ears  delighted  to  hear 
the  auguft  names  of  fo  many  great  men  of  their  own  nation.  To 
thefe  principal  chara<fters  were  added  fome  lefs  lofty,  as  fubalterns, 

•  Whoever  is  able  to  form  a  good  judg-  in  tragedy,  but  all  thofe  of  tragedy  are  not 

ment  upon  tragedy,  and  to  know  confident-  to  be  found  in  the  £popea. — Ariflotle's  Art 

ly,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad>  may  alfo  very  of  Poetry,  tranflatcdby  Monfieur  Dacier* 
well  judge  tfan  Epopea  [epic  poem]  ;  for        f  Greece. 


nil  the  put^of  the  Epopea  are  to  be  found 
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who  by  Aat  means  might  give  more  luftre,  flights  of  paffion,  and 
xoom  for  play  to  the  others.  Such  parts  as  were  not  feen  were  made 
known  to  the  i^eflators  by  the  narration  of  thefc  lower  aftorSjwho 
animated  the  theatre^  by  telling  news  little  expefted,  by  bringing 
about  unforefeen  difcoveries  *,  and  by  the  afliflance  which  they 
gave  to  the  more  confidcrable  a<9:ors.  The  interpofition  and  the 
adminiftratioa  of  the  gods  entered  thus  into  the  expofition,  the 
plot^  and  the  unravelling  of  the  play. 

XV.  The  choruffes,  heretofore  totally  employed  to  fing  Bac-  T»»«  Chonit 
chu8,  or  fomc  iuch  fubjeA,  fung  no  niore  now  except  m  certain 
intervals^  to  relieve  the  ipeAator,  and  to  give  room  for  the  courfe 
of  the  mtrigoe.  Indolent  as  they  were>  they  became  adtive,  fome- 
times  as  nymphs>  fometimes  furies^  fometimes  as  courtiers^  often  a$ 
the  people,  but  always  interefted  in  the  adion.  After  the  time  of 
Homer,  it  was  judged  that  a  great  and  illuftrious  action  could  not 
pais  without  witnedS^s  i  befides,  that  thoCe  witnefles  were  a  mag- 
nificent ornament  to  a  reprefentation,  and  afforded  greater  pleaium 
to  the  eytu  than  to  the  ears.  As  the  chorus  was  found  out,  and 
alone,  or  "aknoft  alone,  cmnpofed  what  was  called  tragecty  before 
the  time  of  Eichylus,  this  poet  did  not  exclude  it  from  the  true 
tragedy.  On  the  contrary,  he  diought  he  ought  to  incorporate  it  as  a 
chorus  te  fing  between  the  tids,  2fld  as  a  perfonage  mixed  with  die 
adion.  He  judged  only,  that  it  was  proper  to  abridge  the  fongs : 
they  being,  in  his  idea,  no  more  than  an  additional  refrefhment. 
In  this  manner  he  firft  begun.  For,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  . 
perfons  wliocompofed  the  diorus  (die  number  amounted  tofifty)^ 
he  did  not  retrench  diem,  nor  did  he  reduce  them  to  fifteen  tUl 
fome  time  had  pzA,  and  then  only  by  order  of  the  magif{rate$» 
from  die  terrible  eflre<9:  of  his  Eumenides,  of  which  I  (hall  ipeak 
hereafter^  He  therefore  made  a  double  ufc  of  the  chorus.  The 
Chory^oeus,  that  is,  the  principal  perfon  who  conducted  the 
chorus  in  the  adion,  entered  at  the  head  of  the  reft,  in  the  name 
of  whom  he  replied,  either  to  give  ufeful  counfel,  or  falutary  in- 

*  RiMmJpmei. 

Vot.  I.  h  flruftions. 
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Arudtions,  or  to  take  the  part  of  innocence  and  virtue,  or  to  be  the 
depofitary  of  fecrcts,  and  to  avenge  the  caufe  of  defpifed  religion^ 
or,  in  fhort,  to  fuftain,  as  Horace  fays  *,  all  thcfe  chara<5ters  to- 
gether. The  chorus^  properly  (peaking,  was  the  man  of  honour 
of  the  piece. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  his  function,  which  confifled  in  his  fing- 
ing  in  the  intervals,  he  acqtiittcd  himfelf  as  before,  by  a  mixture 
of  walking,  in  grave  and  majeflic  fleps,  to  the  found  of  all  the 
voices  united,  with  this  difierence,  that  iince  the  invention  of  true 
tragedy,  or  even  to  the  time  of  Thesis,  the  chorus  fung  nothing 
that  did  not  appertain  to  the  whole.  To  prepare  for  approaching 
events,  the  chorus  by  defires  and  fears  expreiTed  his  own  ienti- 
ments,  or  the  fentiments  of  the  ipefkators.  And  thus,  without 
ceafing  entirely  from  being  what  he  had  been,  he  changed  the 
manner  of  his  fongs,  and  became  only  one  part  of  the  whde* 

Someperfons  have  been  of  opinion  (and  the  theatre  of  our  days 
is  a  fpeaking  proof  for  them),  that  the  chorus  was  abiblutely  ufelefk 
They  have  even  thoi^ht,  that  the  firft  inventors  erf*  tragedy  would 
not  have  admitted  them  in  that  new  kind  of  entertainment,  but 
from  rcCpcSt  to  their  antiquity.  Such  a  reafbn  is  too  puerile  to 
have  been  the  motives  of  thofc  great  geniufes,  who  devifed  the 
means  of  fubftituting  tragedy  in  the  place  of  an  entertainment  fo 
litde  refembling  it  before  their  time.  Moft  aflurcdly,  if  the 
chorus  had  not  appeared  to  them  a  neceifaiy  af&ftance  towards  the 
perfeftion  of  their  art,  they  would  have  rejedted  it  with  die  lame 
eafe  that  they  put  bounds  to  the  employment.  I  know  that  it  has 
its  inconveniencies,  and  that  it  has  fometimes  thrown  the  antients 
into  faults,  particularly  againft  probability;  but  we  may  fee,  by 
the  ufe  which  they  generally  made  of  it,  that  the  advantages  are 
infinitely  fuperiw  to  the  inconveniencies.  Sophocles  knew  how  to 
efcapc  fome  moments  from  his  chorus,  when  he  found  it  necef^ 
fary  :  as  he  has  done  in  his  Ajax.  The  poet,  therefore,,  muft  lay 
the  blame  upon  himfelf^  when  the  chorus  inconnunodes  or  puts  him 
into  Ihackles.     On  the  other  hand,  what  advantages  may  he  not 

•  Sec  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  v.  193.    la  tiictorm/u/imntiipm  mul  numif  ofia  of  am 

Oldest 
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driw  from  a  troop  of  adors,  who  fill  the  fcenc,  and  render  the 
continuation  of  the  adbion  more  affeding,  and  indeed  make  it  more 
probable,  as  it  is  not  natural  that  it  (hould  pafs  without  witnefles. 
We  feel  but  too  plainly  the  emptinels  of  our  ftage  without  choruf- 
fes  ;  and  the  happy  trial  which  Monfieur  Racine  made  to  revive 
them  in  his  Athalia  and  Efther,  ought,  I  think,  to  have  undeceiv- 
ed us  in  that  article.  But  behold  the  force  of  cuftom.  The  fpec- 
tator  was  ufed,  at  the  beginning  of  theatres,  to  pieces  reprefented 
with  choruiTes ;  and  they  pleafed.  It  was  aftewards  a  merit  to  fet 
them  aiide,  and  at  this  day  it  would  be  a  fcrupulous  difficulty  to 
attempt  to  recover  them.  Such  is  the  genius  of  mankind.  It  is 
certainly  a  moft  confiderable  lofs ;  becauie  the  chorus  would  fiU^ 
the  void  of  the  theatre,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  harpficord  fills 
the  void  of  muiic  in  concerts.  I  (peak  not  of  that  kind  of  probabi- 
lity which  is  ftriking,  nor  of  the  nature  of  thofe  plays  which  from 
that  very  circumftance  draws  us  away.  Neither  of  thofe  articles 
are  now  of  any  confequence.  Our  reflexions  are  no  longer  in  that 
channel.  I  fay  not  this  to  juftify  the  antients,  or  to  put  the  merit 
of  their  theatre  in  balance  with  ours.  I  fpeak,  becauie  it  is  unjuft 
to  condemn  their  choruiles,  from  no  other  motive  than  becaufe  we 
do  not  think  proper  to  make  ufe  of  them,  as  if  in  the  works  of  ge- 
nius nothing  was  eftimable  but  what  was  authorized  by  our  cuftoms, 
and  our  manner  of  thinking. 

The  chorufTes  danced  and  fung  as  before  the  time  of  Thefpis* 
It  will  be  proper  to  explain  how,  as  far  as  ^tcan  be  done,  Th^ 
arranged  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  there  were  fifteen 
adtors.  They  appeared  in  three  ranks,  five  in  each  rank;  or  in 
five,  three  in  each  rank  :  and  fo  again  in  proportion,  when 
they  were  reduced  to  twelve :  then  the  arrangement  turned  upon  the  ' 
numbers  of  three  and  foiir.  They  made  divers  evolutions,  and 
afiumed  different  airs  either  of  joy  or  fbrrow,  as  their  guide,  that 
is,  the  Choryphoeus,  direded  them. 

The  common  movement  was  very  myfterious,  and  came  from 
the  fame  kind  of  fuperftition  that  reigns  at  this  day  among  the 
Turks,  which  confifts  in  imitating  the  heavens  and  the  fiars,  and 
whirling  round  like  them.    The  chorus  went  from  the  right  ta 

h  ?  th« 
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the  left,  to  rq>refent  the  daily  courie  of  the  firmament  from  the 
caft  to  the  weft.  This  rotaticm  was  called  Strophe.  Afterwards 
the  turn  was  taken  from  the  left  to  the  right,  in  regard  to  the  planets, 
which,  bcfides  their  common  motion,  have  their  own-particular 
movements  from  the  weft  to  eaft.  This  was  the  Antiflrophe^  or 
the  return-  The  Latins,  and  alfo  the  French,  have  retained  thefe 
names,  to  iignify  the  courie  in  their  odes,  becauie  odes  originally 
were  adapted  to  fongs  and  dances.  Laftly,  the  chorus  ftopt  in  the 
middle  of  the  theatre,  to  iing  there  a  piece  which  was  named  the 
Epode^  and  to  mark  by  their  fituation  the  ftability  of  the  earth. 
It  iis  probable  that  thefe  evolutions,  accompanied  by  fbngs  and 
dances,  which  it  is  difficult  to  figi^e  to  our  eyes,  varied  themfelves 
upon  the  theatre  into  a  thoufand  different  forms,  in  the  fame  man* 
ncr  as  was  pradtifed  in  diverfions  of  play  *.  We  know  that  Thefcus 
eftabliihed  one  which  reprefented  to  the  fight,  by  means  of 
dances,  the  labyrinth  from  whence  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to 
efcape.  Although  it  may  be  dtfHcult  enough  to  give  a  clear  idea  of 
thefe  marches  and  counter-marches,  yet  we  may,  by  our  own  per- 
formances, eafily  comprehend,  that  they  were  much  varied,  and 
very  agreeable,  upon  the  vaft  theatres  of  a  moft  pdlite  republic^ 
where  nothing  was  ever  fpared  towards  the  approbation  and  fplcn- 
dour  of  reprefentations. 

Too  philofbphical  a  genius  might  object  here,  that  the  Greeks 
could  not  have  drawn  from  natiu'e  the  manner  which  they  prac«. 
tifed  in  their  tragic  dances  and  mufic.  But  this  objedion  vanifhes 
of  itielf,  as  foon  as  we  refled  that  a  dance  is  only  a  more  graceful 
manner  of  going,  and  mufic  a  more  agreeable  manner  of  ipeaking. 
Now  all  imitation  confifts  in  imitating  nature  fb  as  to  pleafe.  If 
Ve  condemn  the  ufe  of  mufic  and  dances,  we  may  as  well  blame  the 
life  of  veiib,  which  is  only  language  put  into  exad  meafure.  It 
has  ev^r  been  agreed  by  men  of  all  ages,  that  imitaticm  being 
formed  to  give  pleafure,  was  much  more  graceful  when  the 
thoughts  were  explained  in  verfc.  The  fame  holds  good  in  pro- 
portion with  regard  to  mufic  and  dancing,  with  this  reftridion, 

that 
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that  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  be  employed  with  any  fort  of 
probability  in  reprefenting  a  continued  and  entire  aftion,  when 
poetry  on  the  other  hand  can  efFcA  it,  and  efFeft  it  without  offend- 
ing the  fpeftators.  What  is  the  caufe  of  this  ?  It  is  becaufe  poetry, 
(lightly  ftriking  our  cars,  the  organs  of  which  are  lefs  lively  than  our 
eyes,  we  infenfibly  forget  that  the  adlors  fpeak  in  verfe.  We  look 
upon  the  language  of  poetry  as  the  language  of  the  gods :  or  fup- 
pofing  any  particular  attention  paid  to  poetry,  the  auditors  profit 
by  it;  they  are  more  touched  by  the  harmony  of  verfe  than  of 
profe,  and  are  too  Jittle  flruck  by  the  cadence  to  be  offended  at  it. 
But  dances,  if  employed  to  exprefs  all  the  fituations  of  the  adors 
in  one  continued  piece,  would  be  extremely  fliocking.  As  for 
mufic,  it  partakes  both  of  poetry  and  dancing :  for,  though  mufic 
only  ftrikes  the  ears,  it  ftill  feizes  the  fenfcs  more  powerfully  than 
poetry,  but  much  lefs  than  dancing.  Dances,  by  being  attached 
to  mufic,  they  together  command  two  of  our  fcnfes,  hearing  and 
fight :  from  hence  it  happens,  that  though  we  hear  the  opera,  yet 
it  is  with  fome  difficulty  we  hear  certain  parts  of  it,  that  feeni 
more  proper  to  be  declaimed  than  fung.  What  would  be  the  con- 
fequences,  if  dance  alfo  claimed  there  its  part  ?  The  ridicule  would 
then  be  compleat.  The  fbng  and  the  dance  therefore,  have  their 
limits  much  more  bounded  than  verfification.  But  thefe  three 
things  are  but  one  neceffary  advantage  to  embellifii  nature,  and 
they  are  capable  of  attaining  that  end  when  rightly  placed.  Too 
cxaft  an  imitation  would  be  fhocking.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  pidhire,  if  the  painter  reprcfented  the  faces  prccifely  fuch  as 
they  are?  Or,  if  we  faw  the  combat  of  a  number  of  men, 
even  of  heroes,  who,  after  all,  are  but  men,  reprefented 
precifely  to  our  eyes  fiich  as  it  paffed  ?  Nothing  of  this  would 
pleafe :  nay,  perhaps,  it  would  all  difpleafe.  So  true  is  it 
that  the  hiunan  mind,  which  fearchcs  after  what  is  beautiful  and 
perfed,  wifhes  to  find  'It  by  an  embeHiihed  imitation.  Hence 
comes  the  knot  that  unites  art  and  nature.  The  latter  furnifhes 
the  principal  touches,  but  it  is  the  other  that  embelliOies  them. 
Such  are  the  bounds  of  poets,  muficians,  and  painters.  AH  of 
them  are  imitators,  every  one  in  his  own  manner;  and  to  engage 
us  perfedly  in  the  public  ihew  of  a  tragedy,  aU  of  them  ought  to 

con* 
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contribute  properly,  as  Efchylus  has  dirc^cd.  Efchylus,  Iconfefi, 
is  not  in  this  particular  the  inventor;  but  if  we  run  through  the 
road  that  he  has  taken,  we  (hall  foon  fee  not  only  what  he  invent- 
ed, but  alio  how  he  employed  what  he  found  ready  made  for  him. 
He  retained  the  choruffes  with  fongs  and  dances,  but  he  abridged 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  did  not  make  uie  of  them  but  in  the 
intervals  of  his  pieces ;  convinced  that  his  imitation  would  be  more 
acceptable  by  this  mixture;  and  that  by  means  of  this  reftridion, 
it  would  not  have  any  thing  too  extravagant.  However,  he  once 
in  his  life  broke  in  upon  thefe  rules,  and  that  was  in  his  Eumeni- 
des,  where  the  adtors  of  the  chorus  appeared  fuch  exa<^  furies  in 
their  imitation,  that  women  with  child  fuflFered,  and  little  children 
died  by  fright.  The  imitation  was  too  perfedt,  and  confequently 
erroneous.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  reaibn  why  painted  ftatues  and 
German  poppets  cannot  be  relifhed.  The  latter,  by  their  inani- 
mate motions,  the  former  by  being  motionlefs,  equally  caufe  fear ; 
becaufe  their  imitation  is  too  ftriking.  In  the  fame  manner  too 
true  a  refemblance  in  tragedy  would  have  the  efFeft  of  a  real  dead 
body,  by  occafioning  terror  inftead  of  giving  that  pleafure  which 
is  expefted  from  art.  Mufic  and  dances  contribute  therefore,  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  (pedtator,  without  reckoning  that  they  recreate 
him,  by  gently  continuing  the  impreffion  already  begun  in  his  foul; 
and  to  this  point  the  ancients  had  a  principal  regard.  They  intro- 
duced nothing  into  their  fcenes  that  did  not  lead  to  the  fame  end  : 
and  they  not  only  knew  how  to  accommodate  their  ornaments  to 
their  fubjefts,  but  ftiU  to  give  that  admirable  variety  which  diffe- 
rent fubjedls  require  in  the  imiform  ftile  of  tragedy.  It  was  by 
unictng  what  their  anceftors  had  left  them,  with  what  they  had 
invented  themfelves  (I  mean  two  performances  *  highly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  charaiSers),  that  they  found  the  fecrets  of  form- 
ing tragedy,  and  of  enriching  it  with  an  ornament  which  we  have 

•  1  prefume  that  Monfieur  Brumoy  means  clear.    I  have  therefore  put  the  fentence  in- 

the  Uiad  and  the  OdyfTey.    Indeed  he  can  to  a  parenthefis,    as  it  may  very  well  be 

Scarce  mean  any  other;  yet  his  conne^ons  omitted.  ,  * 

here,  as  in  many  other  places,  are  not  quite 
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thought  ufelefs,    perhaps  becaufe  they  themfelves  ceafed  to  make 
life  of  it  in  the  laft  formation  which  they  gave  to  comedy. 

I  have  been  a  little  extenfive  upon  the  chonifles,  as  much  with 
a  view  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  antient  theatre,  as  to  give  ah 
infight  how  the  Greeks  carried  their  endeavours  of  pleaiing  the 
ipedtator.  And  it  is  in  this  view,  that  I  fliall  take  notice  here- 
after of  fome  other  ornaments  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  outworks 
of  tragedy.  Let  us  only  recoUedk  here  what  we  have  obfcrved  up- 
on the  perfbnages ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the 
adors,  as  gods  and  kin^s,  were  always  accompanied  by  chonifles, 
fuch  as  the  a^on  itfelf  required  :  that  to  thefe  perfonages,  others 
lefs  confiderable  were  added,  to  give  bufinefs  to  the  former.  That 
in  truth  all  this  came  originally  from  Homer,  even  the  choruflcsi 
although,  to  conlider  them  in  regard  to  a  Bacchanal  hymn,  they 
were  perhaps  more  antient  than  his  time« 

XVI.  The  perfonages  once  invented,  they  were  to  be  put  into  The  iwumcrs, 
adion,  and  to  do  that  well,  it  was  thought  proper  to  give  to  every; 
one  the  true  features  of  his  mind.  This  is  what  Ariftotle  calls 
^be  manners.  For,  in  reference  to  the  manners  which  diftinguifli 
each  perfonage,  he  compares  the  action  to  the  difpofition  and  de-' 
fign  c^  a  pidure.^  He  fays,  the  manners  are  like  colours,  whicli 
bring  out  the  firft  draught  of  a  delineated  defign.  In  effect, 
Efohylus  muft  have  feen  in  Homer,  that  the  manners  of  his  heroes 
make  a  moft  ftriking  figure,  and  are  equal  to  the  efFe<£t  of  a  fine 
lively  complexion  in  a  pidhire.  But  he  muft  alfo  have  thoughts 
that  in  a  play  the  complexion  of  the  colours  {hew  to  the  eyes,  the 
age,  condition,  (entiments,  paflions,  virtues,  nay,  even  the  de-« 
feifts  of  the  perfon  painted;  fo  in  a  play,  where  the  whole  ipeakg 
to  the  eyes  and  to  die  mind,  the  manners  ought  to  be  fo  formed,  as 
to  (hine  forth  leis  by  the  words  than  the  adtions.  Has  not  Homer 
himfolf  done  this  in  his  epic  poem  ?  Do  we  not  think  we  foe 
Achilles  in  adlion  ?  Do  we  wait  for  his  difcourie  to  convince  us 
that  he  is  paffionate,  inexorable,  and  fuperior  to  laws  ?  By  what 
chara^eriftics  is  not  this  hero  reprefonted  ?  But  how  much  more 
ought  his  character  to  ihine  in  a  play,  which  eflentially  ought  to 

be 
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be  (hort  and  animated  ?  This  was  the  theatrical  part  undoubtedly^, 
which  the  tragic  authors  fludied  moil:  in  the  Uiad  and  Odyffey. 
They  remarked  immediately,  that  the  manners  ought  to  be  fuit- 
able  to  the  'peribns,  according  to  the  age,  the  fituation,  and  the 
intereft  that  induced  them  to  enter  upon  adHon.  A  young  ttmt 
was  not  to  a£t  like  an  old  man,  nor  a  king  like  a  fubjed,  Qor  a  paf* 
donate  man  like  one  neither  agitated  nor  interefted.  Horace  has 
taken  delight  in  marking  out  to  us  sf  finLQied  pi£hire  upon  the  dif-* 
ference  of  ages.  Ariftotle  too  is  extenfive  upon  this  matter,  but  I 
find  that  the  antient  poets  carried  farther  than  either  Ariftotle  or 
Horace,  their  reflexions  on  the  conformity  of  oatanaers :  for  befides 
the  general  remarks  on  the  age,  the  ftaticm,  and  the  peribnal  in* 
terefls,  they  have  made  fome  inimitable  obfervations  upon  deco- 
rum, which  indeed  are  a  little  difficult  to  be  explained.  A3  to 
age,  with  them,  children  never  ^ak.  They  only  appear  as  in 
the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  to  encreafe  the  trouble  and  agitation  of 
the  (bene.  In  regard  to  dignity,  what  decency  is  ther^  in  our 
three  *  poets  ?  They  not  only  make  a  king  ipeak,  and  coadud 
himfelf  like  a  king,  but  he  never  appears  by  a  repreientative,  nor 
alters  into  foreign  intereils  little  worthy  of  his  rank.  He  draws  to 
himfelf  the  whole  adion,  and  is  the  fi>ul  of  it.  Good  Ccn£c  requires 
the  fame  thij^  in  painting  and  in  poetry.  However,  diis  is  apWnt 
which  oor  beil  poets  have  not  alwi^s  obferved.  Li  the  Gxp,  what 
a  part  does  the  king  of  Caftile  a&  ?  He  is  ^hasA  only  aa  uublent 
witnefs  of  an  adion  which  concerns  him  but  litde.  Rodriguee 
and  Chimenas  draw  all  the  attention  of  the  ipedator,  t^ilft  the 
king  and  the  infanta,  who  ought  tx>  have  the  princtpal  part,  or  not 
to  appear  at  all,  appear  indeed,  but  only  as  fcconds,  and  confe- 
quendy  tireibme.  ComeiUe  perceived  this  afterwards  very  well, 
but  he  had  ftruck  die  blow  before  he  had  made  this  important  re^ 
mark :  a  remark  which  had  been  put  in  pm^ce  by  die  Greek 
audiors  from  the  yeiy  birth  of  their  theatre.  Laftly,  to  Ipeak  of 
the  interefts  which  animate  the  adors,  with  what  a  juftnefs  of  va- 
riety have  not  the  Grecian  poets  traced  out  the  different  manners 
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adherent  to  riie  fame  perfonages  in  different  fituations.     In  Euri- 
pides Clytemncftra  diffolved  in  tears,  breaths  forth  all  her  fury 
againft  a  barbarous  hufband,  who  has  been  the  executioner  of  his 
daughter  Iphigenia  :  how  does  that  fury  bear  another  face  in  the 
Eledlra,  where  the  intereft  is  quite  different  ?  Thefc  forts  of  chan- 
ges are  not  wiAin  the  diftridt  of  painting,  which  can  only  take 
in  one  fingle  fituation,   and  leaves  all  preceding  and  following 
circiunftances  to  be  conjefliured.     But  dramatic  poetry  can,  and 
ought  to  preferve  exadlly  thefe  nice  differences,  principally  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  tragedy,  according  to  the  alteration  <Jf  interefts. 
Different  is  the  rage  of  Philoftetes  againft  the  Greeks^,  who  have 
abandoned  him  in  a  defert  ifland,  from  the  rage  when  he  beholds 
Ulyffes,  whom  he  knows  to  be  the  author  of  his  misfortunes,'  and 
by  whom  he  falls  a  fecond  time  a  vicSlim  to  perfidy.     All  this  docs 
jiot  hinder  the  manners  from  poffcffing  another  quality,  ^  which 
Homer  and  the  Greek  tragic  writers  have  given  them ;  that  is, 
to  be  intirely  confiftent,  and  never  to  contradi<3:  themfelves  :    for 
our  poets  obfervc,  that  Achilles  appears  always  the  fame  as  he 
did  in  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad.     To  ipeak  the  truth,  his  anger 
has  divers  afpeds,  as  well  as  the  remaining  parts  of  the  charac^ 
ter  of  that  hero. 

The  two  qualities,  that  is  to  fay,  conformity  and  equality,  are 
all  the  art  of  the  manners  in  tragedy  :  for  as  to  what  concerns  the 
other,  which  Ariftotle  has  added,  they  may  be  reduced  to  the 
two  firft. 

Ariftotle  infifts  that  the  manners,  moft  efpecially  of  the  per- 
fonage  upon  whom  the  whole  turns,  ought  to  be  good,  that  is, 
he  ought  to  have  that  common  probity,  which  muft  occafion  him 
to  be  pitied  in  his  misfortunes  >  or  fome  fay  (for  the  palTage 
is  equivocal),  that  Ariftotle  infifts  in  general,  that  hts  manners  be 
moft  perfeftly  fpecified.  He  farther  infifts,  that  thefe  perfonages 
delineated  from  fable  or  hiftory,  do.  not  appear  contrary  to  the 
idea  which  fable  or  hiftory  has  given  us  of  them.  That  Ulyffes, 
for  example,  fhould  not  bear  the  charafteriftic  of  an  hero,  nor 
Achilles  of  a  politician.  Now,  this  fignifies  no  more  than  what  he 
had  faid  before,  that  conformity  ought  to  be  preferved  in  the 
Vol.  I.  i  manners: 
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manners  :  for  how  could  they  have  that  conformity,  if  the  hero 
of  the  piece  was  a  bad  man,  or  if  his  manners  were  not  confpi- 
cuoufly  diftinguifliable  ?  Or  if  perfonages  known  were  not  repre- 
fented  fuch  as  they  are  already  known  to  be  ?  But  not  to  enter 
into  the  chicanery  of  erudition  (where  it  is  indifferent  which  fide 
is  taken,  becaufe  neither  one  nor  the  other  convinces  us  of  any 
point  that  we  are  not  willing  to  allow)  let  me  return  to  the  fource. 
Homer;  where  I  find  throughout  his  whole  work,  every  thing 
that  concerns  the  manners.  So  much  is  the  dramatic  poemindcbt- 
ed  to  the  epopea. 

Tlie  Diaion,  XVII.  Thus  far  we  have  {cca  the  birth  and-  the  increafe  by 
little  and  little  of  tKe  dramatic,  poem.  Our  bufmefs  at  prefent 
is  to  cloath  it  with  fiich  diiStion  as  is  proper  for  it.  Verfe  ap- 
peared to  Efchylus  better  adapted  for  that  purpofe  than  profe: 
He  thought  that  a  work  which  was  the  offspring  of  a  poem^ 
and'  was  itfelf  a  poem,  ought  not  to  be  exprefled  but  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gods :  no  doubt  becaufe  he  had  remarked  the  dig- 
nity and  grandeur  which  Homer  had  given  to-  the  Iliad,  bw 
writing  in  verfe.  Neverthelefs,  to  follow  the  difference  which 
he  imagined  ought  to  be  between  the  epic  and  the  tragic,  he  per- 
fuaded  himfelf  that  the  iambic  verfe  was  iuitable  to  the  latter  as 
the  heroic  to  the  former  y  not  only  becaufe  iambic  verfe  has  a 
theatrical  noblenefs,  which  is  much  better  felt  than  expreffed ; 
but  becaufe,  by  approaching  nearer  to  profe,  it  preferves  enough 
the  air  of  poetry  to  flatter  the  ear.  agreeably,  and  n6t  enough  to 
introduce  the  poet,  who  ought  not  to.  be  thought  of  in  a  thea*- 
trical  entertainment,  where  others  than  he  ate  flippofed  to  fpeafc 
and  aft. 

Before  Efchylus,  wEen  tragedy  was  as  yet  nothing  but  a  fim- 
pie  chorus^  or  elfe  a  feribus  or  burlefque  recital  mixt  with  the 
chorus,  they  made  ufe  {zt  leail  in  the  latter  cafe)  of  tetrameters^ 
compofed  of  one  long,,  and  one  fhort  footj  jumping  verfes,  aa 
Moirfieur  Dacier  expreffes  it,  which,  were  fo  proper  for  dance 
and  fatyr,    that  the  authors  of  the  *  Atellanian  pieces  retained 
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them  in  their  chorafles.     "  But  (adds  *  Ariftotlc)  after  the  diftion 
"  that  was  fit  for  tragedy  was  cftablilhcdr  nature  without  the 
"  leaft  trouble  invented  the  kind  of  vcrfe  that  was  proper :  for 
•*'  the  iambic  is  of  all  verfcs  the  moft  proper  for  converfation> 
**  and  a  moft  certain  fign  of  this  is,  that  we  often  make  ufe  of 
"  iambic  verfes  in  fp6aking  one  to  another,  and  very  fcldom  of 
-"  hexameters  5  they  fcarce  ever  come  from  us,  unlefs  we  go  be- 
"  yond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  difcourfe  to  change  the  harmony 
"  and  the  tone,"    In  effedl,  heroic  verfe  is  more  harmonious  than 
others,  upon  which  Monfieur  Dacier  makes  a  very  judicious  re- 
flexion ;  that  is,  that  our  tragedies  are  unfortunate  in  having  on- 
ly one  fort  of  vcrfe,  which  ferves  at  the  fame  time  for  the  Epopea, 
the  Elegy,  the  -f-  Idyl,  the  Satyr,  and  the  J  Comedy.    It  is  to  no 
purpofe  to  render  their  turn  more  or  lefs  fimple,  or  more  or  lefs 
majeftic ;  befides  this  flexibility,  of  changing  their  turn  is  much 
eaiier  to  be  done  in  the  hexameter  verfes  of  the  Latins  and  Greeks, 
whofe  cadences  admit  of  an  extreme  variety.     It  feems  to  me 
that  our  language  is  not  capable  of  diverfifying  pofms  of  fo  dif- 
ferent a  tafte ;    nor  are  we  made  amends  for  fb  many  different 
forts  of  verfification  which  the  learned  languages  have  above  us. 
Certainly  this  attention  of  the  Greeks  to  find  out  a  verfe  fuffici-^ 
ently   fimple  to  be  adapted  to  tragedy,   which,  as  it  is  only  an 
imitation  of  hiftory,  ought  to  be  very  fimple,  fhews  us  evidently, 
as  Ariflotle  fays,  that  they  ftudied  Nature,  and  that  Nature  herfelf 
didated  this  fort  of  verfe  to  their  choice  ;  inftrudled  by  the  iame 
mafler,  they  adopted  for  their  choruifes  other  verfes  more  capable 
of  motion  and  fong;  bccaufe  Poetry  then  ought  to  make  a  fhew 
of  her  riches,  and  was  no  longer  confimed  to  one  pure  converfa*  - 
tion  between  real  aftors..    All  this. was  an  embelliffament  to  the 
entertainment,  and  a  relief  to  the  fpeftator.     Thus  it  has  been 
neceffary  to  marry  the  more  exalted  Poetry  to  Daijce  and  Mufic. 
Thefe  were  points  to  which  the  antients  gave  great  attention, 

*  Ariftotle's  art  of  poetry,  chap.  4.  tran-  mean  both  comedy  and  tn^edy,  as  in  this 

flated  by  Monfieur  Dacier.  place,  where  it  fignifies  a  play  or  theatrical 

t  A  fmall  paftoral  poem.  entertainment,  Ink  *vom a U  comSe?  ** WSl 

X   The  French  by   the  word  ComHe^  "  jou  .go  to  the  play  ? 
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and  wc  give  none:  they  almoft  totally  difappear  in  all  tranflations; 
and  as  to  myfelf,  I  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  poffible 
to  give  them  full  force,  even  by  turning  the  chorufles  into  verfe, 
a  difficult  point  in  other  rc^edts,  and  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
thofc  who  luiow  a  little  how  to  manage  French  verfe,  will  be 
deemed  an  impoffibility  to  fiiccecd  in,  unlefs  at  the  expence  of 
the  original,  or  of  the  tranllator.  It  was,  however,  juft  to  fup- 
ply  fuch  a  defed:  in  this  tranflation,  by  (hewing  how  far  Efchy  • 
lus  carried  his  penetration  in  the  firft  tragedies  that  ever  appeared. 
Beiides  the  verification,  I  iHU  comprehend,  under  the  name  of 
diAion,  the  thoughts  and  feutiments  which  are  infeparable  from^ 
it ;  becauie  they  muft  be  cloathed  with  elocution  as  foon  as  they 
are  born.  Sentiments  and  thoughts  are  partly  cxpreffive  of  the 
manners,  and  coniequently  cme  of  the  articles  to  which  the  tra« 
gic  poets  paid  a  particular  regard :  In  this,  as  in  all  the  reft.  Ho- 
mcr  has  ferved  them  as  a  guide.  For  how  did  he  eftabliih  the 
manners  of  his  heroes  ?  It  was  by  giving  them  thoughts  and  fen- 
timents  conformable  to  their  charaders  :  They  all  think  and  feel 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  ad.  Agamemnon,  as  a  haughty  king, 
jealous  of  his  authority :  Achilles,  as  a  prince  o^nded  and  irritated : 
Ulyfles,  as  a  prudent  and  a  polite  mediator.  From  the  mixture  of 
all  thefe. char  afters,  refults  aconfliftof  fentimentsand  thoughts  that 
by  mutually  encreafing  themfelves,  form  thofe  cdntefts  fb  extremely 
proper  for  the  dramatic  fcene,  or  thofe  paffions  which  are  the  life 
of  it.  I  (hall  not  ftop  myfelf  here  to  foBiow  ftep  by  ftep  die  artifice 
of  thefe  two  things  ♦,  nor  to  (hew  how  a  thought  or  a  fentiment 
take  their  rife,  make  their  progrefs,  and  gain  their  encreafe  to 
the  utmoft  height.  Comeille  has  already  made  all  this  appear  in 
his  fine  fcene  of  Sertorius  and  Pompey.  I  (hall  only  (hew  how 
this  artifice  has  pafled  from  the  epic  to  the  tragic,  always  with 
this  diflfcrence,  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  namely,  that 
tragedy  ought  not  only  to  be  ftrewed  like  the  epopea  with  ftrong 
thoughts,  and  with  fentiments  elevated  to  the  higheJft  degree ;  but 
ftill  it  ought  to  be  entirely  nouriflbed  by  the  epopea :  a  difference 

*  Thoughts  and  Sentiments. 
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in  effed  the  more  remarkable,  as  Efchylus  has  taken  pofleffion  of 
it,  and  his  fucccflbrs  have  followed  him  in  the  fame  path.  A  pub- 
he  theatrical  entertainment,  fuch  as  I  have  painted  tragedy,  can- 
not live  but  by  great,  majcftic,  energic  ideas,  and  by  fentiments 
anfwerablc  to  thofe  ideas.  Hence  arife  the  ferious,  and  alfo  the 
4ivcly  thoughts  with  which  the  antient  poets  are  filled :  fometimes 
they  contain  undiftinguiflied  ftrokes,  which  finifti  a  charader  in 
one  or  two  words :  Ibmctimes  they  contain  more  extenfive  dif- 
courfes  and  fcntences  of  rcafon,  difcuflion  and  proof:  fometimes 
they  contain  the  gradation]  of  thofe  movements,  which  the  moft 
animated  paflions  produce.  All  this  is  in  other  refpedts  fo  confo- 
nant  to  tragedy,  that  although  the  artifice  be  drawn  from  Ho- 
mer, it  feems  to  be  the  only  attribute  of  tragedy.  All  I  have 
done,  is  to  glance  lightly  upon  this  matter.  It  would  alone  re- 
quire large  volumes  to  be  brought  fully  into  day;  for  it  cannot  be 
believed  that  the  firft  mafters,  let  us  fuppofe  them  ever  fo  igno- 
rant, have  gone  on  by  accident,  and  have  made  their  adors  ipeak. 
and  think  by  chance.  It  is  evident,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
have  done  what  Ariftotle  and  Horace  advifc:  they  have  put  them- 
felves  into  the  place  of  their  adors,  and  into  the  fame  fituations: 
they  have  afked  themfelves  how  they  would  aft  and  think  in  iuch 
and  fuch  a  conjuncture;  and  then  they  have  made  their  own 
thoughts  and  ientiments  pafs  into  the  fouls  of  the  heroes,  whom 
.  they  have  called  up  from  the  dead,  to  adt  upon  the  ftage  the 
fame  parts  which  they  had  fuftained  upon  the  theatre  of  the 
world. 

The  elocution  of  Homer  is  proportioned  to  the  fentiments  and 
thoughts  that  he  is  defirou^  of  expreffing:  it  is  by  elocution 
chiefly  that  he  becomes  a.  real  enchanter.  If  the  form  of  his 
verfes  had  not  been  tranfmitted  to  tragedy,  at  leaA  the  graces  of 
his  exprefiionsj  graces  fometimes  terrible,  fometimes  amiable, 
and  almofl  always  charming,  pafs  into  the  mouths  of  his  heroes 
raifed  from  the  dead,  and  produced  upon  the  flage  of  Athens^. 
Tragedy,  by  the  aid  of  Efchylus,  the  firft  inventor  of  it,  forth- 
with adumed  a  more  pompous  flrain  than  that  of  the  Iliad :  It  is 

the. 
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the  magnum  loqui  *,  of  which  Horace  fpeaks.     Perhaps  even  Ef- 
chylus,  who  had  always  in  his  thoughts  the  magnificence  of  the 
tragic  language,  has  carried  it  too  far.     His  is  not  the  trumpet  of 
Homer,  it  is  Ibmething  more.     His  didion  too  fiery,  too  elate, 
and  to  fay  all  at  once,  fometimes  gigantic,  feems  rather  to  imitate 
the  noife  of  drums,  and  the  cries  of  warriors,  than  the  noble  har-  • 
mony  of  trumpets.     The  elevation  of  his  genius  did  not  permi* 
him  to  fpeak  like  other  men.     His  tragic  genius  rather  appears 
to  fuftain  itfelf  upon  ftilts  than  upon  the  buskin  which  he  invent- 
ed.    Sophocles  much  better  underftood  the  true  noblenefs  of  the- 
atrical didVion  :  he  came  nearer  in  imitating  the  ftile  of  Homer.' 
In  his  ftile  he  mixed,  befides  the  fwcetnefs  of  honey,  (which 
paufed  him  to  be  calkd  ^  bee)  fufBcient  folemnity,  to  give  to  tra- 
gedy the  air  of  a  njatron  obliged  (q  appear  in  public  with  dignity, 
as  Horace  -f*  ftys.     Euripides  took  a  ftile,  which,  though  noble, 
was  not  cftranged  from  common  fenfe ;  and  he  feemed  to  delight 
more  in  giving  it  tendernefs  and  elega^ice  than  force  and  grandeur. 
The  others  who  followed  hiiii,  and  who  cite  Ariftotle,  probably 
formed  each  of  them  their  own  ftile  agreeable  to  their  genius: 
But  the  Grecian  tragedy,  from  the  time  of  Efchylus  to  the  time 
of  its  own  decay,  fupported  itfelf  by  a  manner  of  writing  adapt- 
ed for  it,  though  diverfified  by  the  feveral  pens  that  produced  a 
variety  of  pieces  for  the  theatre.     This  ftile  cannot  eafily  be  de- 
fined.    In  the  works  of  thofe  antients  who  remain  to  us,  it  ap- 
pears ingeperal  to  he  natural,  magnificent,  harmonious,  full  of 
ftrong  expreflions^  Jively  colours,  bold  ftxokes,  and  energic  figures: 
but  this  plainnefs,  this  pomp,  thefe  numbers,  this  force,  this  va- 
riety, this  boldneis,  and  this  energy,  do  not  refemble  the  fame 
qualities  when  they  reign  in  the  epic,  and  the  other  poems  where 
they  are  placed.     It  is  fomething,  I  know  not  what,  that  tafte 
renders  attradive,  and  it  is  fo  difficult  to  attain,  that  a  tragedy 
well  written,  pafles  this  day  for  a  mafter-piece,  if  in  other  re-' 
fpefts  there  is  nothing  that  wounds  good  fenfe:  while  a  regular 

*  See  Horace's  art  of  poetry,    v.  280,     Js  the  'virtuom  Matron^  tvben  Jbe  dances  by 
Efchylus  taught  to  fpeak  in  a  lofty  fiile.  command  of  the  priefi  on  fefival  days, 

•t  See  Horace's  art  of  poetry,   v.  232. 
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tragedy,  full  of  fine  ftrokes,  will  moft  afluredly  fall,  if  it  is  de- 
feftive  in  ftile  and  vcrfification.  This  kind  of  delicacy  will  appear 
palpable  to  whoever  will  be  .at  the  trouble  of  comparing  certain 
performances  of  authors  fince  dead,  which  only  had  very  flight 
fucccfs,  and  which  prejudice  and  time  have  thrown  into  oblivion, 
with  pieces  perhaps  of  much  lefs  flrength,  but  written  more  cor- 
reftly,  and  whicli,  from  that  very  reafon,  attract  the  applaufe  or 
the  indulgence  of  the  Ipeftators,  and  evert  of  the  readers,  ft  is 
no  little  merit  therefore  in  the  antients  to  have  arrived  in  fo  fmali 
a  fpace  of  time  to  the  true  tafte  of  the  tragic  ftile  by  the  foot- 
fteps  of  Homer  :  and  it  is  alfo  their  great  misfortune  not  to  have 
been  able  to  make  themfelves  univerfally  and-  ealily  underftood  in 
their  own  language.  How  often  are  they  judged*  with  too  much 
rigour,  only  becaufe  we  fee  them  diverted  of  their  moft  precious 
colourings  ?  How  few  of  thofe  who  read  them  in  their  origind 
language,  are  deeply  enough  acquainted  with  them,  to  be  fenfible 
of  all  their  delicacy  ?  The  beft  tranflations  cannot  make  fuffici- 
«nt  amends  to  Gpecians,  for  what  they  lofc  by  thofe  tranflati- 
ons, if  the  reader  does  not  lend  to  them  the  force  of  his  own 
underftanding-  I  perceive  too  plainly,  that  mine  ftand  in  need  of 
fuch  a  precaution,  whatever  pains  they  may  have  coft  me. 

XVIII.  Before  we  fliewi  Byt  the  works  of  the  poets,  liow  they  TheThctitrcr 
applied  themfelves  to  the  pradlice,  after  they  gained  the  theory,  longstoit.. ' 
it  may  be  well  ta  fsty  a  word  of  the  theatre,  and  of  its  orna- 
ments, becaufe  it  is  one  of  the  inventions  of  Efchylus.  Before 
his  time  Thefpis  did  not  underftand  any  otHer  method,  if  we  be- 
lieve Horace,  than  to  carry  about  his  aftots  in  a  travelling  thea- 
tre, which  was  no  other  than  a  cart;  a  public  entertainment 
Hpon  which  the  Italians  and  Germans  have  made  refinements. 
Efchylus  was  the  firft  who  thought  of  building  a  more  folid  the- 
atre, and  adorning  it  with  decorations  fit  for  the  fubje(5l.  He 
maflced  the  fjrce  of  the  aftors,.  hf  raifed  them  upon  the  buflcin, 
and  dreflfed  them  in  traimng^  robes',  to  appear  more  nrajeftic.  This 
was  the  exterior  rough  draught  of  tragedy :  but  this  was  only  in 
confequence  of  the  firft  invention,  by  Efchylus,  which  was  trage^ 
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dy  itfelf,  and  which  will  be  granted  to  him  without  hefitation* 
If  to  what  I  have  faid,  the  teftimony  of  Philoftratus  *  be  added, 
who  afTurcs  us  that  Efchylus  introduced  upon  the  ftage  the  heroes 
and  all  thofe  perfonages  whom  we  commonly  fee  there.  Sopho- 
des  fincc  perfedted  the  decorations.  According  to  VofEus  and 
other  authors,  he  augmented  the  chorus  to  the  number  of  fifteen, 
after  Efchylus  had  limited  them  to  twelve.  He  invented  white 
{hoes  and  flockings  for  the  dancers,  that  their  movements  might 
appear  more  attradlive  and  brilliant  to  the  ipc<Jlator :  laiUy,  he 
ftudied  the  talents  of  thofe  who  aded  his  pieces^  with  a  view  of 
accommodating  his  writings  to  their  capacity.  A  conduft  wor- 
thy of  remarking,  fince  a  part  written  according  to  the  tafte  and 
power  of  the  aftor  cannot  fail  of  being  well  performed.  ] 

To  come  batk  again  to  the  tragic  decorations  •{• :  the  theatre  of 
Athens  was  then  compofed  of  wooden  benches,  as  well  as  the 
amphitheatres,  that  rofe  by  degrees :  but  one  day,  when  Pratinas 
gave  to  the  public  one  of  his  pieces,  the  amphitheatre  overcharged, 
broke  and  funk  down  all  on  a  fudden.  This  accident  engaged 
the  Athenians,  who  were  already  much  prepoffefled  in  favour  of 
plays,  to  elevate  thofe  noble  theatres,  imitated  afterwards  with  fo 
much  iplendor  by  the  Roman  magnificence.  Their  enclofure  was 
circular  on  one  fide,  and  Iquare  on  the  other :  the  half  circle 
contained  the  ipe<5bitors,  ranged  b^  ftories  one  above  another,  and 
the  long  iquare  was  adapted  to  the  adors  and  the  (hew.  There 
were  machines  of  all  forts  fi^r  the  deities  of  water,  heaven^  and 
hell.  Palaces,  temples,  fquares  and  cities,  were  fcen  in  peripec- 
tive  at  the  end.  The  change  of  decorations,  the  flyings,  the 
heavens  iii  glory,  and  all  the  parade  that  is  employed  in  the  mo- 
dern theatres  of  Europe,  were  employed  there,  but  with  much 
more  coft  and  grandeur :  for,  without  having  recourfe  to  Vitru- 
vius,  or  to  thofe  authors  who  have  particularifed  all  the  pomp 

*  Jul.  Caf-buleng  of  the  theatre,  booki,  academy  of  infcriptionv  page  136.    The 

chap.  2.  other  upon  the  masksy  Tom.iv.  page  13^. 

f  We  may  (ee  a  more  extenfive  account        See  alfo  the  jefuit  Tarquinius  Galluciusy 

of  all  this  in  two  diilertations  ofMonfieur  of  Roman  tragedy  and  comedy,  printed 

Boindin,  the  one  upon  the  theatre  of  the  anno  1621.  ^And  before  them  Vitruvius* 
antients,  torn.  I.  of  the  memoirs  of  the 

dif- 
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difplaycd  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  fufficient  to  judge  of 
the  expence,  if  we  recoiled  that  the  charges  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  pieces  aAcd  in  it,  were  defrayed  by  the  Athenian  ftate,  and 
that  more  was  expended  in  thofe  fort  of  diverfions,  than  the 
amount  of  many  of  the  Grecian  wars.  * 

Under  the  concentric  demi-circles,  where  the  fpedators  fat, 
litde  porches  were  contrived,  to  retire  into  in  cafe  of  bad  weather ; 
for  it  is  remarkable,  the  antient  dieatres  were  almoft  entirely  un- 
covered. To  guard  themfclvcs  ag^inft  die  heat  of  the  fun,  they 
fpread  large  curtains,  tied  by  cordages  to  the  extremities  of  the 
theatre;,  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  for  the  convenience 
and  the  plcafure  of  the  fpeftators,  delicacy  and  luxury  were  car- 
ried £6  far,  that  a  conftant  dew  of  perfumed  waters  was  falling 
from  the  top,  by  means  of  innumerable  little  ftatues,  which 
adorned  the  coping  of  the  edifice. 

The  employment  of  an  ador,  was  for  along  time  held  in  honour 
among  the  Greeks :  the  poets  themielves  reprefented  their  princi- 
pal parts.  Sophocles  was  the  firft  who  declined  it,  and  he  did 
fo  only  for  want  of  talents,  and  a  voice.  Efchines  and  Arifto- 
tnedes,  thofe  two  great  Athenian  orators,  the  laft  of  whom  was 
fcnt  cmbaffador  to  Philip  -{•,  were  not  afhamed  to  have  appeared 
upon  the  theatre*  Efchylus,  before  them,  bad  made  no  difficul- 
ty of  it*  Thus  we  fee,  that  in  every  ipftance,  as  I  faid  before, 
he  ennobled  the  iceiie,  after  having  been,  if  I  may  fpeak  in  that 
manner,  the  creator  of  it.  He  was  the  firft  who,  inftead  of 
^fguifing  the  faces  of  the  adors  by  kes  of  wine,  dreflcd  them, 
as  Boileau  exprefies  it,  in  a  rmre  hmourabk  majk.  It  mufl,  how-  , 
ever,  be  confefied,  that  this  mafk.  Joined  to  the  other  ornaments^ 
could  not  but  take  away  in  ibme  meafure  the  grace  of  the  aftion : 

• 

*  Plutarch  (tranflated  by  Amiot,  in  the  «*  of  the  Bacchantes,  or  thePhenicians,  or 

tra£t  entitled*  Whether  the  Athemans  have  ^*  the  Oedipus,  or  Antigonus,  or  to  repre* 

excelled  more  in  arms  than   literature?)  ^<  fenttheafUonsofaMedea,  oran£le£bra, 

fays,  fpeakiog  of  them,  '<  Whoever  ia  wal*  «  thaA  in  their  wars  againft  the  barbari- 

*<  ling  to  make  a  computation  how  much  <'  ans,  waged  either  to  take  empire  from 

**  e?ci7  play  coft  them,  will  find  that  the  "  them,  or  to  defend  the  Athenian  liberty 

«<  Athenians  have  expended  more  upon  the  ^  againft  them." 
^  reprefentation  of  their  tragedies,  either        f  King  of  Macedon. 

Vol.  I.  k  but. 
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but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fpeSators  were  at  fuch  a  diftance^ 
that  they  could  not  perceive  the  delicate  features.  Thus,  as  the 
theatre  grew  larger,  this  facrifice  became  in  proportion  neceflary* 
A  man  who  rejM^fented  a  god  or  a  hero,  made  the  appearance 
of  a  giant :  he  had  a  head,  legs,  and  arms  that  were  added,  and 
all  the  reft  was  anfwerable  to  this  enormous  grandeur,  to-  equal 
the  ftature  of  heroes :  above  all,  Hercules  is  faid  to  have  been 
eight  feet  high.  For  fuch  was  the  prejudice  of  the  populace^ 
that  they  imagined  the  great  men  of  the  heroic  times  were  of  a 
moft  extraordinary  fizej  and  Juvenal  defcribes  children  frightened 
at  the  fight  of  thefe  perfbnages,  and  hiding  themfelves  in  the 
breaft  of  their  mothers.  The  malk  had  fomething  very  fingtilar: 
The  immenfe  aperture  of  the  mouth  ^was  fo  cont-ra£ted,  that  it 
encreafed  the  found  of  the  voice :  it  was,  in  cfied,,  a  true  voice- 
bearer.  It  was  neceflary  in  another  reiped,  to  impovrer  the  voice 
to  fill  the  fpace  of  the  place.  Brazen  veflfels  were  fitted  for  that 
purpofe,  in  the  intervals  of  the  amphitheatre:  thefe  vefiels  *  being 
adjufted  to  the  different  tones  of  the  human  voice,  and  of  the 
mufical  inftrumcnts,  rendered,  by  their  confonance,  the  founds 
more  agre^able^  more  ftrong,  and  more  diftin^t;  The  voice  was 
the  principal  Qbj:e<a  of  the  care  of  the  adlors  :  they  omitted 
nothing  to  rendec  it  fonorous.  In  the  fire  of  a<ftion,  they  foK 
lowed  the  tone  given  to  them  by  the  inftrumcnts,  and  purpofely 
lowered  and  heightened  their  voices,  to.  notify  cxaiMy  where  the  paf- 
'  fions  demanded  loudnefs.  This,,  perhaps,  has  been  the  reafon  why 
fome  people  have  thought  that  the  Grecian  tragedies^-werc  entirely 
fung ;  or  at  leaft  that  they  were  a:  deciamation  modulated,  and 
noted  in  exadt  formr;  no  fuch  thing  appears.  The  whole  aflem^ 
blage,  we  may  fee,  was  too  machinal,  and  the  ef&£l:  was  different 
from  adion,  without  xiiJ^uife,  -But  -this  h  an  article  which  I 
intend  to  difcufs  as  I  go  forward,  in  giving  a  compleat  fifca  of  the 
Grecian  theatre. 
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•  Aijfwtringin  eflfeft  to  our  founding  boards. 
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PARALLEL  of  the  THEATRES. 


Is  TVTO  difficulty  ever  axifes  in  comparing  modern  fculpturc  with  The  difficulty 

i-^    the  antient :  all  who  excel  at  this  day  in  one  or  another  ^^paring 
of  thofe  arts,  agree,  without  bluihing,  that  hotwithftanding  the  writings,than 
endeavours  of  the  moft  fublime  gepiuffes,    whofe  works  will  be  J|*ti^er"wOT^^ 
the  admiration  of  all  future  s^ges  that  (hall  fee  them,  ftill  the  of  tafte. 
.anticnt  Greeks  preferve  a  fimplicity  over  eveiy  thing  that  is  moft 
perfect  in  that  kind.     But  it  is  not  fo  with  the  works  of  wit : 
a  compariion  there  between  the  antients  and  modems  feems  odi- 
ous to  fqme,  rafli  to  many,  and  prefumptuous  to  all;  who,  though 
not  idolaters  of  antiquity,  ftill  bear  it  great  reipedl.     Is  not  tafte 
then,  which  ought  to  be.  the  fovereign  judge  in  thefe  two  kinds  of 
comparifon,  always  the  fame  ?     Undoubtedly  it  is  :    but  tafte  in 
painting  and  fculpture,  being  guided  by  the  eyes,  proceeds  with 
more  certainty ;  but  with  more  timidity  in  matters  of  writing, 
where,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  fay  fo,  the  only  guide  is  entirely 
fpiritual,  and  the  light  fo  refined,  fo  pure,  and  fo  thin,  that  the 
leaft  ftiades  of  prejudice  confound  it  at  once,  and  change  all  into 
darknefs-      Let  us  dare,  however,    to  try  the  ufe  of  this  light, 
and  to  confront  the  antient  theatre  with  the  modern;    to  try 
at  leaft  to  mark,  if  poffible,  the  extent  and  limits  that  tafte  gives 
to  this  parallel ;  and  to  draw  in  favour  both  of  one  and  the  other 
confequences  fo  clear,  th;it  partiality  fhall  not  be  able  to  difavow 
them. 

"II.  As  theatrical  entertainments  have  been  made  for  jf[:)e(n:ators,  The  nccefnty 
and  adapted  to  their  tafte,  which  has  been  moft  carefully  ftudied,  te^^uhlLf 
we  muft,  above  all  things,  rcprefent  the  genius  of  the  antient  and  the  Grecian 
modern  fpeftators.     Of  the  latter  we  know  enough':    an  cx^a  ^^'^^''''' 

k  2  i^lea 
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idea  ought  in  juftice  to  be  given  of  the  former.  To  fucceed  ift 
this,  it  is  neceflkry  to  take  things  from  the  higheil^;  and>  far  from 
being  driven  from  our  fubjed,  all  that  we  can  fay  will  only 
make  us  enter  more  profoundly  into  the  fpirit  of  the  Greciai^ 
tragedies:  a  fpirit  whicli  we  cannot  know  without  all  the  prepara- 
tives that  I  fh all  bring  to  enlighten  it;  to  draw  it  frona  amidfl 
its  embers^  and  to  fill  my  readers  with  it^  before  I  introduce; 
tliem  into  the  Grecian  circus. 

Ageneraiidea  III.  At  the  birth  of  tragedy,  under  Efchylus,  according  to  the 
of  Athens,  gpoch  determined  in  the  fecond  difcourfe,  Athens  raifed  herfel£ 
to  the  highcft  point  of  her  glory :  at  her  beginning  flie  had  had 
kings ;  but  they  were  kings  fuch  as  Sophocles  and  Euripides  paint 
Thefeus  *  :  that  is  to  fay,  kings  whofe  authority  was  fo  extremely 
bounded,  that  it  made  them  looked  upon  rather  as  the  firft  citi- 
zens, than  the  chief  of  the  ftate.  Thcfe  popular  fovereigns  made 
their  own  authority  confift  in  partaking  with  the  people,  or  rather 
in  preferving  for  them,  the  fovereign  auAority.  It  was  by  thi» 
means  they  preferved  themfelves;  fo  great  an  attraOion  always, 
had  the  Greeks  towards  democracy.  I  %,  all  the  Greeks  j  for 
the  kings  ofThebesf  andLacederaoniaf ,  hadnogreaterprivileges 
than  thofe  of  Athens.  The  kings  of  Lacedemon  made  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  obey  the  laws  5  and,  by  a  fingle  word  from  the  ephonV 
abandoned  conquefts  already  in  great  forwardnefs.  Royalty  in  all 
parts  of  Greece  was  fcarce  any  thing  but  the  fupport  of  liberty; 
and  the  Grecian  liberty  was  never  fo  happy^  as  under  the  auipices 
of  this  Angular  fpecies  of  monarchy.  Revolutions,  that  happened 
afterwards,  fliew  plainly  that  there  was  the  ftct  point  of  true 
liberty,  and  the  exadt  medium  between  the  republican  licence, 
and  tyrannick  defpotifm  of  the  Diomysik  It  is  under  this  point 
of  view  that  we  muft  look  upon  the  kings  whom  the  tragic  poets 
have  reprefented  to  us:  kings,  whofe  manners  and  popularity  will 
ceafe  to  give  offence,  when  we  have  conceived  how  and  at  what 

■ 

•  See  Oedipus  at  Cdona,  and  the  Sup-    it  was  for  that  reafon  that  Athens  defpifcd 
pUants  by  Euripides.  '  t»»eir  government.     See  the  Suppliants  of 

^  Theft  were,  however,  monarchs ;  and    Euripides. 
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price  they  became  kings.    Creon  in  Sophocles,  and  Hippolitus  in 
Euripides^    difdain  the  crown.      In  our  days  it^v^uld  appear 
incredible.     Indeed,  according  to  received  ideas,  fuch  a  circutn- 
ftance  goes  beyond  theatrical  probability.     Human  moderation  is 
not  exerted  in  that  point ;  but  the  ideas  were  very  different,  be- 
caufe  the  kings  were  fo.     The  rank  only  diftinguifhed  the  Grecian 
kings,  almoft  nothing  dfc.     This  rank,  fteril  as  it  was,  did  not 
fail  however  to  flatter  extremely  human  ambition,  as  appears  by 
the  hiftory  *  of  Eteocles,  and  Polynices.     To  reign,  was,  in  fliort, 
vnong  the  Greeks,,  only  to  be  the  man  of  the  ftatc,,  with  his 
head  in  the  clofetji  and  his  arm  in  the  war.     War  itfelf  made  the 
capital  of  the  fovereign  dignity,  which  drew  all  its  grandeur  from 
Ae  title,  which  we  call  in  our  days  general  of  the  whole  army  : 
a  title  which  the  Romans  thought  approached  fo  nearly  to  royalty,, 
that  they  fcarce  ever  failed  to  recall  their  moft  able  generals  before 
the  end  of  a  very  brilliant  campaign.   Such  was  the  idea  of  royalty,, 
which  the  feventeen  kings  enjoyed  in  Athens,  from  the  time  of* 
Cecrops  to  the  time  of  Cbdrus,  whole  generous  confecration  of 
himielf  to  his  country  is  well  known. 

After  him,  this  fhadow  of  dignity  was  converted  into-  magi- 
ftracy  or  pretorfliip,  by  the  name  of  ArcbMy  a  name  that  appeared 
lefs  odious,  and  more  proper  to  diipel  the  fantoms  which  always 
haunted  the  flation  of  monarchy.  Thcfe  magiftrates  or  archons 
were  perpetual :  there  were  thirty  of  them,  if  we  reckon  from 
Medon  to  Alcmcon,  who  ran  in  iucceflion  f6r  more  than  three 
ages  -f-.  But  as  perpetuity  appeared  to  have  too  imperious  an  air, 
efpecially  among  a  people  who  from  being  become  free,  were 
become  exceptions  in  point  of  freedom :  the  duration  of  that 
magiftracy  was  reduced  to  ten  years,  and  there  followed  fuccef- 
fively  feven  of  the  decennal  archons.  At  length  licence  encreafing 
with  liberty,  they  rendered  them  annual,  in  the  twenty-third, 
olympiad  j  and  this  fettlement  continued  a  long  tinrfe. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Athenians  only  arrived  by  degrees  at 
that  form  of  government,  which  was  eftabliihed  by  the  Romans 

*  But  this  was  at  Thebes,  not  at  Athens.     67  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome; 
See  the  Phenicians  of  Euripides.  687  years  before  o«r  era. 

t  The  fecond  year  of  the  23d  Olympiad : 

at 
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at  one  ftroke,  as  foon  as  they  had  ddiivered  themfelves  from  their 
kings.  This  difference  is  the  more  coniideraUe^  as  the  Romans 
did  not  eftabllfh  or  prolong  the  extraordinary  adminiftration  of 
their  dictators,  unlefs  in  the  moft  prefling  exigencies  of  the  ftate. 
But  the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  went  on  always  in  diminifhing 
the  power  of  the  archons,  in  proportion  as  their  exigencies  en- 
creafed.  As  they  had  fcarce  any  enemies  without  dooi$,  liberty 
ill  underftood,  raifed  them  enemdes  within  :  the  domestic  diflen- 
tions  produced  almoft  the  fame  effedis  in  Athens^  as  in  Rome ; 
but  the  Athenians,  naturally  more  inconftant  than  the  Romans, 
determined  to  change  the  form  of  their  government.  They  thought 
that  written  laws  (and  written  with  blood)  would  be  more  re- 
fpeded  than  laws  that  were  fpoken.  Draco  was  chofen  as 
legiflator :  his  laws  were  Co  rigid,  that  they  only  lafted  twenty-* 
jQx  years,  till  the  time  of  Solon.  He  was  defired  to  make  other 
laws:  he  carefully  ftudied  the  genius  of  his  nation;  thought 
much,  did  his  beft,  fuccceded  little.  Sometimes  during  the  four 
and  twenty  years,  or  thereabouts,  that  Athens  was  regulated  by 
his  laws,  fhe  found  the  difference  that  there  is  betweea  a  reafon- 
able  authority,  and  an  inflexible  rigidneis,  or  an  unbridled 
licence  :  but  as  the  empire  of  reaion  is  feldom  more  lailing  than 
that  of  feverity,  this  empire  did  not  fubfift  in  all  its  purity,  even 
during  the  time  of  its  author.  Solon  could  not  prevent  fadions 
in  point  of  government :  many  faiSions  were  formed,  and  Fifif- 
tratus  cunningly  taking  advantage  of  this  inteftine  divilion,  made  . 
ufe  of  one  of  the  factions  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  the  throne. 
This  unforefeen  ufurpation  reunited  all  parties,  and  made  the 
Athenians  to  open  their  eyes  :  but  it  was  too  late.  Three  times 
the  tyrant  was  driven  away  ;  his  conftancy  prevailed  againft 
redoubled  efforts.  He  reigned  :  his  reign  was  long ;  but  he 
rendered  it  happy  by  his  exad:  obfervance  of  the  law.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  ii^henians,  fccondcd  by  the  Spartans,  and  recoUefting 
themfelves  the  taile  of  their  antient  liberty,  (hook  off  the  yoke 
for  ever.  They  drove  away  Hippius,  the  eldeft  fon  and  fucceffqr 
of  Piiiftratus,  Jtic  took  refuge  in  Perfia  with  Darius,  fon  of 
Jlyftafpes:  he  came  back  again,  even  with  troops;  but  to  no 
^  purpofe ; 
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purpofe  ;  the  negotiations  between  the  Athenians  and  Darius 
were  followed  by  an  open  war ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  moft  brilliant  age  of  Athens  :  the  age  of  its  grandeur,  mag- 
nificence, riches,  monuments,  and  theatrical  entertainments:  the 
age  of  its  poets,  philofophers  *,  orators,  hiftorians,  heroes,  and  great 
men  of  every  kind-  Above  all,  it  was  the  age  of  tragedy,  and  of 
the  three  Grecianauthors  who  raifed  it  to  that  high  point,  in 
which  we  fhall  reprefent  it  in  this  work. 

Having  lightly  run  over  the  antedor  age  of  Athens,  it  feems  to 
me  neceffary  to  iniift  a  little  more  upon  that  age,  which  was  the 
fource  of  fb  many  wonders,  both  in  peace  and  war.  The  deftiny 
of  every  nation  feems  to  require  that  it  fhould  have  its  fine  age, 
and  its  completion  of  grandeur,  to  which  it  arrives  by  an  infen- 
fible  progrefs ;  and  from  which  it  defcends  afterwards  impercep- 
tibly, and  by  degrees.  Such  was  the  age  of  Auguftus^  and  fuch 
had  been  long  before  the  age  of  Athens.  Athens  dared  to  rely 
upon  her  own  forces,  which  were  nothing  in  comparifon  of  thofe 
e£  Perfia  and  the  great  king :  fo  was  the  king  of  Perfia  called* 
A  very  limited  republic  had  the  boldncfe  to  carry  her  arms  into  the 
very  bolbm  of  a  vaft  monarchy,  and  exerted  all  her  policy  to  hin- 
der the  enemy  from  penetrating  into  her  own  bofom.  She  fucceeded 
in  her  defign.  Datis,  general  of  the  Perfians,  was  willing  to  make  re*- 
prifals^by  entering  deeply  into  Attica.  The  Athenians  prevented  him  t 
they  advanced  to  meet  him,  feconded  only  by  thofe  of  Piatea,  and 
conduced  by  Miltiades.  They  gained  the  fonrous  battle  of  Mara- 
»hoa*f*,  in  which  Efchylus  was  engaged,  and  approved  himfelf  a€ 
g(X)d  a  warrior  as  he  was  a  good  poet.  The  viftory,  in  which  Hip- 
pias  loft  his  life,  and  in  which  fix  thoufand  four  hundred  men  of 
thccocau€6,4tfid  lei^  than  two  hundred  of  the  Athenians  wwe4cilled, 
elated  extremely  the  heart  of  a  people,  returned  to  freedom  and  a 
commonwe.lth.  The  terror  which  fuch  a  viftory  poured  upon 
the  Perfians,  the  three  years  abfolutely  cecefl^ary  to  recover  fuch  1 
blow,  the  efteera  which  Athens  gained  by  it  throughout  all  Greece 

■■  'I        ,'"  '         '  '  ■        ' 

*  Aiiaxagoras,  Socrates,  Perkio^r  Tbu  •  490  years  before  our  sera :  and  264  years 

cy4Hles»  .(sf<.  from  the:  fouiidatioa  of  Rome. 
t  The  third  year  of  the  jid^Olymj^iad  i 
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and  the  neighbouring  natlops^  inipired  the  Athenians  with  that 
grandeur  and  haughtinefs  with  which  all  the  tragedies  of  Efchylus 
are  filled.  The  Athenians  believed  themfelves  to  be  the  fupreme 
arbiters  of  Greece,  which  they  had  defended ;  and  by  this  proud 
opinion  they  hewed  out  a  road  by  degrees,  to  become  fo  in  reality. 
It  was  then  that  Efchylus,  nourished  in  the  ideas  and  exercifes  of 
war,  formed  and  brought  forth  the  true  tragedy,  as  we  have  beford 
obferved.  His  performances  excited  towards  him  rivals ;  but  the 
original  inventor  often  carried  the  prize  by  the  fuccefs  of  the 
execution,  Whilft  he  flourilhed,  Sophocles  was  born  to  imitate  and 
furpafs  him.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  was  born  Euripides,  com- 
petitor with  thofe  two  great  poets,  who  has  left  the  vidlory  unde* 
cided  between  Sophocles  and  himfelf.  He  came  into  the  world  ten 
years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  :  the  fame  year  of  the  naval 
combat  of  Salamina  ♦  ,  where  Leonidas  commanded  in  chief  at 
the  head  of  the  Lacedemonians  all  the  Grecian  allies ;  although  the 
Athenians  under  the  condudk  of  Themiftocles  had  brought  the 
^reateft  number  of  (hips,  for  which  reafon  they  attributed  to  them- 
felves all  the  honour.  This  day,  fo  fhameful  for  Xerxes,  and  fo 
glorious  for  the  Athenians,  was  followed  by  the  viiSory  at  Platea. 
Mardonius  was  killed  there :  he  had  been  left  by  Xerxes  to  fup- 
ply  his  room  in  Greece.  And  as  a  laft  trial  of  glory  and  fuccefs, 
a  naval  fight  at  Mycalc  delivered  the  Greeks  entirely  from  aji 
inundation  of  Perfians.  The  Athenians  celebrated  at  Salamina  thefc 
glorious  viftories  by  atrophy,  andbyhynms  fungf  bySophodes, 
then  young,  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  youth.  Athens  %  become 
jnorc  ^d  more  proud  by  repeated  fuccefs,  took  from  that  {M-ide 
itfelf  a  new  brightnefs,  with  which  fhe  animated  the  genius  of 

•  The  firft  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad  :  "  mcnts  of  goM  in  fonn  of  gnrfboppcrs^ 

480  years  before  our  acft  2  274  ycare  from  "  which  encompafled  their  head  of  hair, 

the  foundation  of  Rome.  "  and  their  forehead.     Servants  carried 

t  Atheneus^t  Dipnoibphifts.    Book  I.  "  behind  them  folding-chairs,   that  they 

t  "  Athens  was  very  flouriihing  while  **  mig^t  ftop  more  commodiooily  when 

"luxury  reigned.    It  was  the  reign  of  he-  "  they  pleafed.    Such  were  thfe  heroes  of 

"  roes:  they  were  drcffed  in  purple  doaks,  «•  Marathon.** 

••  under  which  they  wore  vefts^ftriped  with        Athen.  Dipnas.   book  la.  ^Uan  Var. 

"  divers  colours.    Their  hair  was  tied  de-  hift.  book  4.  chap,  22.  and  others  before 

''  cently,  and  in  it  they  placed  fmall  oma-  them. 

her 
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her  wariiorfl^  her  cnratow*  and  her  poete.    By  her  numerous  vcffels 
ibe  poi&ilbd  the  empire  of  the  &z  ;  and  that  point  only  made  her 
look  upon  the  other  cities  of  Greece  as  ibtef  <leftined  to  become 
her  provinces.     Weary  of  yielding  precedency,    (he  affefted   a 
fcornful  emulation  with  Lacedemon,  and  with  Thebes ;  and  this 
emulation  degenerated  into  hatred  for  the  one,  and  contempt  fdr 
the  other.    This  afterwards  was  the  fource  of  her  own  deftmftion : 
but  thefc  feotiments  did  not  yet  break  out  openly.  The  city  of  Athens 
applied  all  her  attention  to  fortify  herfeif,  tioder  a  real,  and  by  no 
means  a  fufpicious  pretence  of  putting  herielf  in  a  condition  n6t 
to  be  infulted  by  the  Periians»  and  to  be  enabbd  to  continue  the 
war  at  their  expence.     The  war  was  in  a  manner  refolved  upcxi. 
Xerxes,  who  had  too  jfenfibly  felt  the  forces  of  a  republic  whdfe  citi- 
zens were  born  warriors,  had  rccourfe  to  negotiation.     He  offered 
even  to  repair  the  devadationa,  of  which  he  had  left  very  m^Jan- 
choly  traces  ia  Attica;  and  thefe  offers  from  a  powerful,  although 
an  humbled  enemy,   eLppc^rod  not  proper  to  be  de(pifed.     An 
attention  was  paid  to  them;  but  Themiflocles  oppo&d  them  in  h 
lively  a  manner,    thtt  the  advice  was  chan^^d,   and  war  was 
refolved  upon*     Till  that  time  ^U  Greece  had  repoied  the  com^ 
mand  of  their  armies  in  the  Lacedemonians :    Pau^mias,  their 
chief,  had  commanded  in  the  a&ir  of  Piatea ;  but  afterwards  he 
became  fufpeded^  or  perhaps  guilty  of  tteaibii.     Such  an  incident 
gave  the  Athenians  a  pretence  to  take  off  the  niafk :  a  pretemie 
which  they  ieized  inunediately,  making  it  appear  of  great  wei^t 
in  all  the  Grecian  cities ;    and  after  having  joined  them,  tb^ 
obtained  the  command  of  tht  Periian  war.     This  was  enough  to 
make  them  go  farther.     From  priority  they  pailed  to  fovereignty, 
from  fovereignty  to  tyranny.    Their  delicacy  took  offence  at  eveiy 
thing,  and  went  fo  far  as  to  treat  the  Greeks  rather  as  fubjcds 
than  allies.     Neverthelefs  they  amaffed  riches  without  number, 
and  they  acquired  an  authority  without  bounds  :    for,  according 
to  an  agreement  * ,  every  Grecian  city  paid  them  an  annual  fum ; 
and  they  levied  it  lefs  by  the  title  of  a  quota  for  the  war  widi 

*  La  poavrntion. 
Vol.  L  1  which 
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which  they  were  burdened,  than  by  the  titlie  of  a  tribute.  At 
the  beginning  this  was  only  a  iacred  depofit  for  the  good  of  the 
public :  they  always  concealed  it  with*  great  care  in  the  temple  of 
Delphos.  None  of  it  was  touched,  except  with  the  utmoft  pre- 
caution, for  the  expences  of  the  war,  either  to  keep  it  off,  or  to 
prevent  it.  But  the  Athenians  foon  made  themfelves  arbiters,  and 
refufed  to  come  to  any  account;  and  their  republic,  under  pretence 
of  being  die  buckler  and  the  fword  of  Greece,  difpofed  of  the 
commion  treafurc  at  her  own  will  and  pleafure.  Thus  flie  found 
the  means  not  only  of  fumifliing  the  expences  of  the  war,  but 
of  fupplying  ftill  at  a  much  greater  expence  her  own  luxury,  which 
.£he  carried  to  the  very  higheft  degree;  whilft  Lacedemon,  though 
very  rich,  ftill  kept  herfelf  within  the  bounds  of  that  frugality 
.which  had  been  ordained  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

By  the  afiiftance  of  this  money,  and  of  her  own  great  revenues, 
,  Athens  adorned  her  temples,  theatres,  circufles,  columns,  ftatues, 
f porticos,  baths,  and  a  prodigious  quanthy  of  edifices;  where  all 
.the  delicacy  of  the  arts,  and  all  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  a  great  and 
,  rich  ftate  immprtaliied  thenxfelves  to  ferve  one  day  as  a  model  to 
l^.luxuryof  the  Romans,  and  other  future  nations,  in  point  of 
.magnificence  and  tafte. 

Half  an.  age  palTed  fince  the  vidorics  over  the  Ferfians,  before 
Lacedemon^  .wrap*d  up  in  her  own  philofbphic  virtue^  dared  to 
jeprimand  openly  the  haughtinefs  of  a  republic,  who  carried  her- 
felf fo  loftily  above  all  the  reft:  of  Greece,  by  fplendor,  riches, 
tmd  the  fuperiority  of  an  ufurped  empire.     But  at  length  patience 
was  at  an  end.     The  refentments  of  Sparta,  feconded  by  many 
Grecian  cities,  broke  out  all  of  a  fudden  againft  Athens,  and  gave 
motion  to  the  Peloponnefian  war,  which  commenced  in  the  fiifticth 
.  year  of  Euripides  * .    .  Athens,    by  her  naval  armies,   and  by 
the  Grecian  ftates,  which  her  power  and  their  own  fear  retained 
in  her  interefts,  fuftained  this  war  during  twenty  years,  without 
any  great  uneafinefs,  and  almoft  without  feeling  her  lofies,  as  fhe 
was  in  a  condition  to  fupport  them :  but  the  fiege  of  Syracufe, 

*  The  fccond  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad;  431  years  before  our  JEtz-,  323  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome. 

rafhly 
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raflily  undertaken,  drained  her  of  money  and  of  men.   The  plague 
completed  what  the  war  had  begun.     Her  allies  threw  away  their 
fear,  and  deferted  her.     Her  name  and  her  courage  maintained 
her  feven  years  longer  :  but  fhe  was  forced  to  yield  at  laft  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  called  in  the  Perfxans  to  their 
afliftance.     Athens  *  was  taken  by  Lyfander  a  year  after  the  death 
of  Sophocles,  and  loft  her  empire,  which  paffed  to  the  Lacede- 
monians not  for  any  long  duration:  thirty  years  afterwards,  Athens, 
by  the  fame  afliftance  which  had  been  made  ufe  of  againft  her,  re- 
took the  upper  hand,  and  drew  at  leaft  the  Greekc  from  their 
flavery  to  Sparta,  who  had  not  made  a  better  ufe  of  her  power 
than  Athens.     Thebes,  in  her  turn,  appeared  upon  the  ftage  with 
her  Epaminondas,  and  afterwards  the  ballance  leaned  ibmetimeft 
on  one  fide,  fometimes  on  the  othfer,  till  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  ihe  great,  fixed  at  length  the  Grecian  empire  in  Mace- 
donia, after  fo  long  and  obftinate  a  diipute  for  it  by  the  three  -j* 
ftates*     This  is  fufHciept  to  give  ^a  geneml  idea  of  the  fituation  in 
which  Greece  was,  in  tlie  ^ge  of  our  tragic  poets* 

Let  us  return  to  the  genius  of  their  fpe^bttors.  Pride,' fomented 

by  vi^aorics  aud^roj^  riches ;  independence,  thc^  fnii*  ^f  liberty, 

carried  to  exccfs^  and  a.'cci:tain  kind  ofkmgznce  in  the  air  and 

manners,  fo  as  to  give  the  loweft  of  the  Athenian  citizens  that 

fuperiority  which  attends  fovereign  cities:  all  this  together  formed 

in  Athens  an  a^mbly  of  men  who  looked  upon  themfelves  as 

much  above  other  men  as  man  is  above  a  beaft.     This  vanity 

went  ib  far,  as  not  only  to  treat  j(lrangers  as  barl^arisuils,  but  even 

the  Greeks  themfelves,  who  were  Jiot  of  Attica.     Attica,  idoli 

atrous  of  hcrfelf,  thoMght  only  of  giving  herfelf  .incenfe  :  >madly 

fond  of  her  own  chimeras,  flie :  transformed  them  into  divinities* 

Minerva,  the  goddcfs  of  the  fin^  arts,,  evidently  granted  to^  th* 

Athenians  her  name  .and  protcftion-j:'-     T4ie  ftatue  of  Diana  wafi 

not  to  remain  amqpg  the  Thiraciaas,  a  bftrbarou^  people,  unWor- 


•  The  firft  year  of  the.g4^  Olympiad;  J  Iphigeni^  .in  Tauris,    by  Eiuipidei^ 

404  years  before  our  £x^],.$iO  from  the  The  EuQieaides of  Efchylus.  -Thellearasi 

foundation  of  Rome.                           ,. .    ,  by  the  three:  poe^«.   Oedipus  at  CoUmaf 

*  '  -J-  Ldtedemon,  Sparta,  Thebes,  ,        .  ty  Sopbodej,  fSt*                      » •     • '— « 
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thy  of  the  goddefs  :  Oreftes^  in  concert  with  Iphigenia^  ftde  it 
away^  and  traniported  it  into  Attica»  a  refidence  proper  ibr  it. 

Not  only  heroes  but  gods  fubmitted  to  the  decifions  of  thd 
celebrated  Areopagus  ^ ;  but  that  tribanal  itfelf  fubmitted  to  the 
fepuiar  jndgmcnt  of  Athens.  The  Eumcnides^  fierce  as  they  are 
reprefented,  loft  their  procefs  againft  Oreftes  at  this  tribunal,  and 
thought  themfelves  happy  to  make  their  peace  by  accepting  of 
altars  erected  in  the  city  of  Athens. 

Attica  alone  poflefTed  monuments  that  proR^ed  formidable  to 
her  enemies.  The  dead  body  of  Oedipus  was  a  bulwark  againfl 
the  enterprilcs  of  Thc&as;  as  were  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Argives 
tfgainft  Afgos.  Prodigies  abounded  throughout  her  whole  terri- 
tory. Evefy  thifig^  in  ihort^  among  the  Athenians  was  great  and 
divine.  Abtmdtnce  and  proiperi^  produced  the  arts  andfciences. 
Tng^y  and  comedy  were  born  there  fiicceflively^  and  were 
received  there  with  a  kiad  of  idolatry.  The  facred  ceremonies 
Wert  chased  iitto  divevfions;  Emulation  multiplied  the  poetSu 
and  their  numbers  occafioned  contefts,  priMs,  and  enrwns  to  be 
eftaUiftked.  The  people,  paffionately  fond  of  theatrical  amnfc- 
tQent$>  becaoie  inl&tis^Ue.  of  ibem.  The  xempitB  yielded  to  the 
caereafii^  gvandeur  of  the  l^xeatresi.  iawhofe  ho^ktk  all  Athens 
wals  aflentbled.  The  Athenian^  wcce  infatuated  as  to  verfes,  and 
kurnt  whole  tr^edie»  by  heart  as  faft  as  they  were  pl^ed :  a 
ma^oefs  which  was  of  great  ufe  to  the  foldiers  who  were  made 
jpriib^ei^  in  the  defeat  of  Sicily.  To  lepeat  the  rafcB  of  Euripides^ 
was  always  a  fiifficient  enchantment  «o  Ihe  Skiliiafiis^  which  occa- 
fioned the  (proverb,  he  is  dead  in  Sicify  ^  repMtifIg  verfes.  Even 
0ie  king&  of  ^  neigUbouring  ftates^^  loaded  with  kindnefs  the  beft 
Athenian  poets.  Eur^ndes  often  esEporienced  ^ir  favours  ;  but 
the  apphnife  of  a  peopie  w^^  wet^  as  good  judges  as^  they  were 


I  >i II » 


*  AMopagVtf  bow  fijittfo  fhi  >idgtt  iMi  p»pldMe:   r  hm^tbm4t>fe  ^ennifed 

who  fat  in  the  judgment-haR,  or  judicatoty  to  put  in  tl|^  word  J^i^^wfar      Snmi  imthtrrt 

Vfflft  aitddeaffi,  wRoTngeneraf  were  called  think  the  tribunal  of  Areopa£u$  wac  &tu- 

Agftopttflifflc.    The^rdctemiacd  all  matters  ated&i  the  mlift  of  the  city:  their  con* 


•f  coaC^iieiice  vtWfsg  to  ^ikt  eMmnoii-    jedctrefiefniaioftpR>babley  asremain^  ofk 

eager 


wcdith.    Moafeur  BruAdf  ftems^  to  hint    are  ftill  to  be  fecn. — Stt  fbe  wosd  Artep^x" 
tiM  their  dccifioxks  were  bUftd^jrAeAtlie-^    in  Calmet^  di£ttoftary. 
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(eager  fpedlators  of  plays  and  novelties,  was  thehcighth  of  flattery. 
It  was  not  Poetry  alone  that  made  her  fortune  at  Athens :  Philo- 
fophy  held  there  amoft diftinguifhed  rank^  Socrates  did  not  enter 
the  lifts  till  after  many  others  had  played  great  parts  there.  Elo- 
quence, above  ^aD,  held  the  firft  place.  In  one  word,  Athens  (as 
Cicero  fays)  pafled  for  the  inventor  and  the  mother  of  all  the  arts. 


IV.  Inconftancy  and  levity,  thofe  natural  defeds  of  a  multitude  The  charac- 
ter of  th< 
thenians. 


unbridled  and  untaught,    were  charafterifed  particularly  in  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 


Athenians  of  this  age.  Their  heroic  warriors,  MUtiades,  The- 
miftocles,  Ariftides,  Pericles,  proved  this  difpofition  to  their 
awn  detriment,,  and  to  the  fhame  of  their  country.  Even  the 
poets  felt  fbmetimes  fad  cffeds  from  the  Athenian  difpofition* 
Superftition  was  in  fafhion,  as  it  was  afterwards  at  Rome :  but  by 
the  works  of  our  poets,  it  appears  not  to  have  reigned  in  fo  dan- 
gerous a  manner  as  not  to  dlow  fome  ralleries  againft  it.  It  ir 
true  that  Efchylus  once  was  accuied  of  impiety,  and  he  would 
have  been  a  viftim  of  Athenian  vengeance,  if  one  of  his  brothers 
who  had  loft  anarm  at  the  battle  of  Salamina,  had  not  redemanded 
from  the  people  a  brother  who  had  paid  fo  great  a  tribute  in  his 
pcrfon  in  favour  of  his  country.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
diiBcult  to  reconcile  the  laughter  of  thefc  people  on  account  of  the 
rallery  againft  the  gods,  which  Ariftophancs  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Socrates,  with  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  himielf  *.  Ge- 
nerally 
-ii  I     I    I..  I   ■■  ■■■  ■  ■  pi  J," 

*  In  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  fee  the  *'  Thetis  oq  one  fide  ftand  doie  tQ  the  fiaje 
fhtrd  pftfr,  and  fhe  explanation  of  this  pro-  **  of  the  balhnce,  and  Auiora  on  the  other» 
Wem  ^  tM  end  of  the  wkale  w«rk«  In  tit  **  bfCh  pinjriBg  fer  tbcir  fiwt,  who  a9  boih 
mean  tinrie  I  beg  the  leader  to  g^vc  attenti*  "fighting:  n«vertbeleft»  there  is  i>o  man 
en  te  this  noft  Plutarch,  (In  his  traft  of  •*  who  ^tots  not  fee  dearly  that  this  is  a  fic- 
tile'naimier  of  reacfiii^thrpocfK,  attflfttid  '«tloA»  iind  a  £ible  coDCdvod  by  Kcuner, 
by  Amiot)  ipeakin^  of  the  variety  of  poeti-  **  to  give  pteafure,  and  to  briog  forprife  to. 
cal  fidions  in  the  pagan  religion,  cites,  a-  ''  the  reader,  Wr .*'  This,  I  believe,  is  a  fiv 

^■nPHK  ^^n^9w  ^nmiF9^  vnw  ^^cwvmiT  wwr  ttTmC^^      iwi^v^   ^v   w  ^^w^    e««w«  wnncwi^^  ■WiIICu    19 

Homer  fpeaUng  of  Jiipitejr,  Uytf  Ihat  he  met  wish  in  the  «nting»  of  the  Qrcciai^ 

weighed  in  the  balance  the  &te6  of  Ach'iiks  poets,  efpecially  m  Ariilophane^ :   I  mean 

and  Hedor.  '<  Efchylus,  eootipues  Jie^  [PUi-  the  ^xtpeme  Ub^nf  tbcy  t^  k  kuighii^ 

«*  tardi]  has  added  to  Ihis  fi^Uoo  an  fntifje  ^tbeirgods.  Tbr4eciiioaie  tafy  tooaake. 

*' tragedy,    which    he  has  entitled.   The  Thci«  wasa6riott»aad»£MMik>uirelig}OQ: 

'^  weights^  or  the  balUnce  of  fools,  making  the  one  was  for  pra£Uce,  the  other  for  the 

theatre. 
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nerally  fpeaking,  the  Athenians  were  at  that  time  vain,  hypo- 
critical, captious,  intcreftcd,  flandcrous,  and  great  lovers  of  novelty. 
As  to  their  popular  manners,  they  are  painted  in  the  Grecian 
tragedies.  The  equality  which  reigned  among  the  free  citizens, 
made  them  walk  together  on  all  occafions  without  a  train,  with- 
out ceremony,  without  pomp,  without  flaves,  without  arms.  The 
magiftrate  was  feen  going  to  market  to  huy  himfelf  the  things 
that  he  wanted.  The  ftrects  and  the  public  places  were  filled  with 
perfons  who  appeared  idle,  and  often  were  fo  in  efFedl.  One  would 
have  imagined. they  were  fo  at^all  times,  to  fee  them  entertain 
themfelves  in  groopes  in  the  ftreets,  or  aflbmble  together  in  the 
amphitheatres,  to  reafon  there  upon  affairs  of  ftate,  philofophy, 
or  news.  The  whole  city  belonged  to  the  repuBlic,  and  to  the 
individuals,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  houfe  belongs  to  a  numerous 
family.  They  would  have  been  much  furprifed  to  have  beheld 
the  city  of  Paris,  where  people  rapidly  pafs  by  each  other,  with- 
out fpeaking  to,  or  knowing  each  other.  Nothing  more  fimplc 
than  their  manners :  nothing  more  refined  than  their  tafte.  Atti^ 
cifm,  of  which  they  were  fo  jealous,  communicated  itfelf  to  the 
loweft  of  the  people.  Every  one  in  his  ordinary  bufinefs  j)icqued 
himfelf  upon  ipeaking  juftly  and  politely :  witnefs  that  woman 
who  fold  herbs,  and  who  knew  Theophraftus  to  be  a  ftranger  by 
fome  particular  Attic  phrafe,  in  which  he  was  def^dive,  either  in 
the  expreffion  or  the  accent,  in  which  a  long  Ibjournment  at 
Athens  had  not  rendered  him  perfectly  corredt. 

This  Atticifm,  which  afterwards  became  the  urbanity  of  the 
Romans,  was  alonger  time  p'affing  to  Home.  It  was  not  acquired 
there  but  by  the  force  of  years  and  pains:  but  nature  prefented 
it  to  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  entered  late  into  theatrical  pieces, 
•  and  with  difficulty  fucceeded  in  them.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Auguftus,  that  tragedy,  exiled  from  Athens,  ihone  inall  its  glory 
at  Rome:  whereas  with  the  Athenians  it  was  no  fooner  born  than 


theatre.   The  laft,  however,  did  not  fiiil  to  &me  reafon :  but  his  particular  opinion  was 

.  hurt  the  firft ;  therefore  Plato,  in  the  fecond  of  no  confequence  againft  cuftom.    In  a 

;  took  of  his  Republic,  blames  Efchylus  for  word,  the  fable  for  its  poetry,  was  received 

having  introduced  a  fable  unworthy  of  the  in  the  theatre,  notwhhftandig  its  abfurdi- 

gods.  He  partly  condemns  Homer  for  the  ties. 

it 
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it  came  to  perfedtion.  Cicero  was  one  of  the  firft  encouragers  of 
it,  in  order  to  draw  philofophy  from  Athens  to  Rome.  Indeed, 
all  the  arts  tranfported  themfelves  flowly  from  the  one  republic  to 
the  other;  which  plainly  difcovers  the  difference  of  their  geniufles, 
though  independence  and  pride  were  equally  the  foul  of  the  two 
ftates.  The  old  Romans  rather  refembled  the  Spartans  than  the 
Athenians.  With  the  former,  folidity  was  preferable  to  brilliancy; 
the  latter  found  out  the  fecret  of  joining  politenefs  to  public 
utility.  We  may  look  upon  Rome  as  a  plain  filled  with  trees  of 
flow  growth;  and  upon  Athens  as  an  orchard  adorned  with  plants 
and' flowers,  that  form  a  perpetual  Spring. 

V.  The  charaifter  of  the  Athenian  people  may  be  traced  In  the  Conformity 

Gtecian  tragedies-     The  Athenians  were  madly  fond  of  liberty,  jfag^es  "o* 

idolators  of  their  country,  adorers   of  their  cufl:oms,  fcornful  or  the  charaftec. 

indifferent  to  all  things  that  did  not  come  from  themfelves.     It^f  ^^^  ^^^' 

^  ^  nwns»  - 

is  in  thefe  points  principally  that  Efchylus  and  his  fucccflfors  have 
flattered  them-  The  kings  throughout  the  fcencs  are  oftncr  facri— 
ficed  to  Athenian  pride>  than  to  their  own  misfortunes.  What 
praifcs  of  Athens  I  There  is  fcarcc  a  finglc  play  of  thofe  which 
remain  to  us,  in  which  incenfc  is  not  oflFered  to  Athens,  either  for 
the  wifdom  of  her  policy,  her  pre-eminence  in  arts,  or  her  fupe- 
riority  over  the  reft  of  Greece.  Every  thing  feems^  to  tend  to 
flatter  her.  There  are  entire  tragedies  where  that  is  the  fingle 
point.  In  regard  to  the  cuftoms  and  the  fafhions,  we  fee  them 
imitated  in  all  the  plays.  We  fee  the  fame  manner  of  dilputing^ 
haranguing,  defending,  weeping  over  the  dead,  and  imploring 
the  gods  :.  The  choruiTcs,  thofe  images  of  the  people,  difplay  th« 
fame  liberty,  the  fame  choice  of  words ;  in  fliort,  the  fame  turn 
of  wit,  always  Athenian.  Not  that  all  the  heroes  of  the  three 
poets  are  purely  Athenian,  as  our  heroes,  in  the  fame  manner,  are 
all  Frenchmen,  for  fo  we  have  been  reproached.  They  neither 
*  contradift  their  charadfcer  nor  their  country;  but  as  they  are  all 
drawn  either  from  Grecian  fables,  or  Grecian  hiftory,  it  has  been 
eafier  for  the  Greek  poets  to  give  them  an  Attic  air,  without  entirely 
difguifing  them,   than  it  was  tq  Corneill?  to  reprefent  the  old 

Romans. 
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Romans  to  the  French  nation^  withcmt  giving  them  a  litde  of  &e. 
French  manners ;  or  at  leaft,  an  air  uniform  to  ourltnannefs.  The. 
air  of  the  tragic  heroes  of  antiquity,  is  not  diverfificd  farther  than 
to  make  them  known.  Indeed,  they  ought  t«  be  little  different, 
becaufe  they  were  all  Grecians:  for  the  three  poets  have  not 
learched  for  fubjedts  in  any  other  place  but  Greece.  The  Greeks, 
were  too  proud  to  tafte  any  play  drawTi  from  the  cudoms  of  barba-. 
rians,  whcnn  they  defpifed ;  unlefs  from  the  Perfians  with  whom 
they  were  in  competition,  and  whom  Efchylus  iacrificed  to  (hem> 
if  I  may  fay  fo,  in  the  piece  which  carries  that  name*  Befides/ 
the  natural  love  of  what  touched  them  neareil,  induced  the  Greeks 
not  to  efteem  what  did  not  come  from  tlieir  own  ftores :  very 
different  in  this  particular  from  the  French,  who,  contented  with 
their  own  wit  and  taflc,  commonly  prefer  in  matters  of  pleafure 
what  is  foreign  and  rare,  to  what  has  its  riie  among  themielves. 
By  and  by,  we  will  talk  of  the  difGortncc  of  tafte,  that  dsilin-* 
guifhes  the  Greek  and  French  tragedies.  Let  us  only  here  again 
place  before  our  eyes  the  felf-love  of  the  Athenians ;  whofe  poets 
ftudying  that  particular  foible  in  their  countrymen,  were  willing 
to  pour  upon  it  eternal  racotniums  :  and  to  reprefent  kings 
abafed,  as  a  contrail  to  the  repuhHcan  liberty,  personages  entirely 
Ath^iian,  or  at  leaft  entirely  Grecian,  romantic  accounts  of  their 
feaA'S)  their  paflimes,  their  cities ;  with  all  which  cifcumftances 
the  Greek  tragedies  are  conftantly  fiHcd.  I'or  all  the  Greek  poets 
putfued  the  tafte  of  painting  Adiens,  and  its  manners,  fuch  as  I 
have  planned  them. 

They  went  farthers  not  only  the  comic,  but  even  the  tragic 
theatre  became  a  fatyr  againft  the  people  in  general,  or  againft 
particular  perfons,  who  vrere  obnoxious  to  the  public.  I  fpeak 
not  of  Ariftophancs,  who  fo  little  ^arcd  our  three  poets,  tihcir 
partizans,  and  their  reformers ;  but  wrhofe  parricide  mufc  mur- 
dered (as  it  is  faid)  the  wifeft  man  of  Greece  *.  I  only  fpeak  of 
the  fcrious  theatrical  entertainments,  of  which  the  fubjedts  appear 
to  lean  lefs  either  to  fatyr  or  politics.     However,  both  fatyr  and 

•  Socrates.   We  flidl  fee  in  its  place,  the  explanation  of  as  it  is  fmd. 
5  '       politics 


ans. 
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politics  may  be  drawn  from  the  many  ftrokes  that  appear  by  the 
pens  of  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  above  all,  Euripides.  We  there 
fee  ftrong  marks  of  the  progrefSve  emulation  and  rivalfhip  between 
Athens  and  Sparta.  Athens  is  exalted  to  the  ikies*  Sparta,  by 
way  of  favour,  is  placed  in  the  fecond  degree,  becaufe  Athens  afpired 
to  the  firft.  Sometimes  hatred  difcovers  itfclf ;  and  many  (harp 
words  are  darted  at  the  Lacedemonians :  nor  arc  the  Thebans 
lefs  fparcd  when  they  begin  to  be  mentioned,  as  aiming  at  die 
fuperiority.  Let  us  fay  a  word  of  thefe  two  ftates :  it  will  be  the 
key  of  what  ^11  be  found  relative  to  them  in  the  tragedies,  as  we 
go  on  in  reading  them. 

VI.  Sparta  was  a  long  time  the  umpire  of  Greece.     Virtue,  idea  of  the 

difintereftednels,  and  their  qonfequences,  procured  her  that  empire;  Lacedemom- 

her  own  feverity,  and  the  jealoufy  of  Athens  were  the  caufcs  that 

deprived  her  of  it.     The  Lacedemonians,  fubmiffivc  to  their  kings, 

or  to  fpeak  more  properly,    to   the  fovereign  laws,   tpok  from 

Lycurgus  that  c^arafter  which  they  have  preferved  fmce:    he 

dictated  to  them  his  laws,  obliged  them  by  oath  to  preferve  thofe 

Jaws  till  his  return,  and  difappeared  for  even     Thefe  laws,  fome 

articles  excepted,  contain  all  the  feverity  of  thepurcA  virtue:  they 

baniih  luxury  and  pleafure  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  modefty  and 

frugality  are  carried  to  a  kind  of  excefs ;  which  made  Alcibiades 

fay,  tbey  expofe  their  lives  voluntarily :  I  am  little  furprifed  at  it.    To 

them  death  is  a  prefent.     Money,  that  touch-ftone  of  virtue,  was 

introduced,  without  corrupting  them.     The  ftate  was  rich,  and 

the  individuals  laborious.     The  *  Emmet  was  undoubtedly  the 

model  by  which  Lycurgus  chpfe  to  make  Sparta  a  community  of 

citizens,  unanimoufly  addidted  to  work,  and  fo  retentive  of  expence, 

as  even  to  be  parfimonious  of  words.     Their  laconic  ftile  has  even 

paffed  into  a  proverb.     By  this  little  fketch,   we  fee  that  there 

was  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Athenians  the  fame  kind 

of  difference  which  Diogenes  found  out,  and  mentioned  at  his 

•  In    the  firft  Alcibiades  of  Plato,  So-     tities  of  money  were  feen  to  enter,  but  no 
crates  fays,  that  the  fable  of  Efop  may  be     footfteps*  of  money  coming  out. 
applied  to  Lacedemon,  where  great  quan- 

VoL.  I.  .      m  return 
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return  from  Sparta  into  Attica.  He  faid,  he  had  pafTed  from  the 
apartment  of  men,  to  the  apartment  of  women.  The  Athenians 
poliflied,*  foft,  courteous,  lovers  of  moderate  joys,  could  not  fuf- 
fer  that  too  pure^  not  to  hy,  too  favage  virtue,  of  the  Spartans. 
The  poets,  who  fa  agreeably  amufed  the  former,  muft  be  ill 
fatisiied  with  .the  latter,  who  had  forbid  ^eatrical  entertainments. 
Ambition>  and  the  thirft  of  fovereign  empire^  mixed  itfelf  with 
the  Athenian  antipathy  to  Sparta,  and  fortified  it  more  and  more: 
but.  caution  was  to  be  made  ufe  of;  and  that  Athens  (hould  deliver 
Greece  from  the  dependance  of  Lacedemon,  to  put  it  under  her 
own,  was  not  the  work  of  a  day.  The  ftrokes  therefore  that 
efc£^e  our  [Grecian]  poets,  on  account  of  Sparta,  fhew  to  us,  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  bitter,  the  degree  of  hatred  or  fear  that 
fubfiAed  in  the  hearts  of  the  Athenian  fpeftators,  and  the  tben 
prefent  difpolition  of  Athens,  in  regard  to  her  neighbours. 

Idea  of  VII.  Thebes  was  in  the  fame  lituation :  for  Thebes  was  defirous 

Thebes.  of  a<aing  her  part,  and  pretended  to  empire.  This,  indeed,  was 
late,  and  after  the  time  of  the  poets,  of  whom  we  have  been 
fpeaking  :  but  even  in  their  time  die  means  were  taken.  Thebes 
made  a  figure  in  Greece,  and  merited  the  attention  of  Athens. 
In  her  good,  or  her  bad  adkions,  her  antiquity  rendered  her  vene- 
rable, a«  well  as  the  events,  whether  true  orfalfe,  of  herearlieft 
ages ;  ftich  as  the  adventures  of  Cadmus  and  of  Oedipus.  Gods 
were  reckoned  among  her  citizens,  more  efpecially  Bacchus,  and 
Hercules.  The  fiege  which  (he  had  fuftained  againft  the  fcven. 
chiefs,  is  celebrated*  by  Efchylus,  and  was  the  moft  antient  of  all 
the  fieges  in  Greece.  The  tragic  end  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices, 
Ae  misfortunes^  of  their  fifter  Antigone,  and  of  all  the  pofterity 
ef  Oedipus,  his  involuntary  crimes  and  his  monument  at  Colona  ^; 
befides  numberlefs.  other  particulars,  arc  (bining  fubjedte  in  the 
fineft  Grecian  tragedies.  However,  the  thick  air  of  Beotia,  which 
fometimes  had  an  eflfedl  upon  the  minds  of  theThebans,  rendered 
them  an  obje6t  of  rallery,  and  a  fubjedt  for  a  proverb  among  the 

••  A.town  of  Attica^ 

Athenians,, 
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Athenians,  whofe  fine  politenefs  was  fhocked  at  the  clowmflt 
rudenefs  of  the  Beotians.  Thebes  had,  however,  a  Pindar,  to 
oppofe  to  a  Sophocles.  Thebes,  far  from  afpiring  to  the  firft  rank 
in  that  age  of  which  we  have  been  ipeaking,  was  content  to 
maintain  herfelf,  and  fometimes  to  lean  towards  Athens  againft 
Sparta;  and  fometimes  to  Sparta  againft  Athens.  It  is  by  thefe 
different  interefts  of  attachment,  that  we  are  able  to  explain  what 
our  Greek  poets  fay ;  fometimes  in  a  ftrain  of  praife,  fometimes 
in  a  contrary  ftrain  :  elpecially  Sophocles,  in  his  Oedipus  at  Co- 
lona.  This  unhappy  prince,  Ipeaking  to  Thefeus,  in  a  kind  of 
prophetic  fpirit,  fays.  That  Thebes  and  Athens  fhall  one  day 
have  cruel  contefts ;  but  that  the  tomb  of  Oedipus  *  fhall  be 
often  red  with  Theban  blood,  and  fhall  become  the  firmeft  bul-r 
wark  to  Athens.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  piece  Sophocles  alluded 
to  the  war  between  the  two  ftates  ;  and  that  his  defign  was  to 
contrive  that  the  monument  of  Oedipus  fhould  appear  as  a  fcare- 
crow  to  the  Thebans.  This  particular  tragedy  is  by  this  means 
rendered  entirely  political ;  as  are  fbme  others,  in  reading  which 
they  would  become  more  agreeable,  if  we  knewjuftly,  amidft  the 
obfcurity  of  their  exprefSons,  the  anecdotes  of  ftate  upon  which 
they  turned. 

VIIL  Indeed,  tragedy  never  failed  to  have  political  views  among  Tragedy  po- 
republicans,  who  improved  every  thing  to  the  beft  advantage,  ^^^^»^^^ 
that  tended  to  give  enigmatical  advice  in  ftrong  colouring.  There 
are  a  number  of  fentenccs  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  of  which  the 
natural  fenfe  no  longer  ftrikes  us ;  but  which  bore  a  very  line 
meaning,  though  much  diiguifed,  when  the  pit,  compofed  only 
of  hearers  of  undcrftanding,  made  the  application.  This  was  a 
point  which  the  Romans  did  not  underftand:  they  made  tragedies 
only  to  imitate  the  Greeks,  and  to  make  tragedies.  The  eternal 
fenteaces  of  Seneca,  are  only  common-places  that  hy  nothing; 
and  have  but  one  philofophical  and  aiFefted  nu)ral.  The  tragedies 
of  the  Greeks,   though  in  appearance  general,  have,  in  cffc6k, 

•  It  was  aflcd  during  the  Pclc^onncfian  war. 

m  2  particular 
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particular  allnfions.     Thofe  kind  of  ftrokes  arc  like  the  epigrams, 
of  Martial,  many  of  which  appear  void  of  fenfe  and  fait;  because 
the  delicate  and  true  fenfe  is  unknown  to  us:  or  (to  make  » 
comparifon  more  proper  for  our  fubjedt)  thofe  kind  of  ftrakcs  aft 
like  fome  of  the  verfes  in  Corneille  or  Riacine,  which  we  know 
were  made  in  allufion  to  the  prefent  times  i  but  which  pofterity 
will  underftand  only  in  a  general  fenfe.     If  we  cannot  throughout 
the  whole  do  juftice  to  the  Greek  allufions,  which  I  have  menti- 
oned, it  is  becaufe  the  whole  has  not  been  brought  down  to  us 
and  to  guefs  it  would  be  ridiculous.     But  it  is  rational  and  fufv 
ficient  to  remark,  that  the  Greeks  were  extreme  lovers  or  thefe 
allufions  *  J  becaufe  fuch  an  obfervation  alone  will  incline  us  not 
to  blame  in  them,  what  we  do  not  underftand  :  and  it  will  con- 
tribute to  mark  the  charaiSler  of  their  tragedies,  the  only  point 
that  is  here  propofed.     We  {hall  fufficiently  comprehend  fome  of 
thefe  ftrokes,  when  their  aim  turns  only  to  the  panegyric  of  the 
republican  ftate,  and  to  the  pretended  advantages  which  it  has 
over  the  monarchical  ftate.     Of  thefe  kind  of  particulars,  many 
will  be  found  throughout  their  writings,  and  fometimcs  thoroughly 
criticifcd,  even  with  a  great  degree  of  malignity :  but  6Ar  pains 
muft  be  much  more  in  unravelling  the  little  particular  and  fatyri- 
cal  touches  darted  even  at  the  government  of  the  Athenians^ 
Touches,  which  often  coft  the  author  fomething  more  than  repen- 
tance,  when  they  were  darted  out  too  openly,  and  williout  fldlU 
T)ut  they  paffed  when  they  went  off  with  dexterity,  and  with 
art.     For  the  Athenian  fpedlators  were  of  fuch  a  difpofition,  that 
they  were  not  offeqded  with  a  jeft  even  againft  themfetves,  when. 
It  was  fufficiently  nice,    and  fufficiently  veiled  to  feizc  them  at 
once,  and  to  carry  awgiy  their  firft  applaufes :  they  liked  better  to 
laugh  at  thenifelves,  than  not  to  laugh  at  alL     Therefore  they 
let  the  pidure  pafs  which  Euripides  has  drawn  of  them,   fuffici- 
trntly  plain  in  his  Hippolitus;  and  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth, 
of  Phaedra;   and  therefore  they  favoured  the  preference  which 
the  Chorus  gives  in  Andromache,  to  the  monarchical  over  the 

♦  Wc  fhall  fee.  this  plainly  proved  in  the  comedies^  of  Ariftophancs. 

7  republicaa 
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republican  ftate:  at  leofi  they  endured  the  fatyrical  painting  drawn 
of  the  latter  ftate.  Nor,  again,  did  they  take  offence  to  fee  in 
Helen  the  Spartan  government  finely  prefered  to  the  Athenian : 
that  is  to  fay,  Ariftocracy  *  to  Democracy  -f- :  but  it  was  neceffary 
for  the  poet  to  ftudy  well  his  pit,  and  to  aim  fo  cxadly,  that  his 
blow  fhould  not  mifs- 

This  is  fufficient  to  (hew  to  what  a  point  the  Grecian  genius 
rofe  in  regard  to  tragedy.  We  {hall  come  to  a  more  circumftantial 
detail,  when  we  have  faid  fomething  perfonal  of  the  three  Athe- 
nian poets  who  remain  to  us.  The  public  will  not  be  forry  to 
know  them  from  the  few  traces  left  of  them  by  the  antients;  but 
they  will  be  known  better  by  their  writings.  I  begin  by  Efchylus. 

IX.  Efchylu5  was  born  at  Athens,  the  fi'rft  yeaf  of  the  fixtieth  ^{^^yi^^^ 
Olympiad,  five  hundred  and  forty  years,  before  our  Mtsl  J .  He 
was  born  brave,  and.  he  embraced  the  profcflion  of  arms,  at  the 
time  when  the  Athenians  could  number  as  many  heroes  as  citizens. 
He  had  two  brothers,  warriors  and  brave  like  himfelf.  He  was 
in  the  battle  of  Marathon  with  one  of  them,  named 'Cynegirusj. 
and  afterwards  in  the  battles  of  Salamina  and  Platea>  with  the 
other  called  Amynias :  Cynegirus  was  alio  ther^:.  All  three  did 
their  duty.  Cynegirus  was  killed  in  the  combat  at  Salamina,  and 
Amynias  loft  his  arm  there.  A  military  air  appears  in  the  pieces 
ef  Efchylns^^  every  thing  there  breathes  combats ;  and,  in  reading- 
him,  the  imagination  feems  ftruck  with  the  noife  of  war.  This 
father  of  tragedy,  confounded  to  have  becavanquilhed.by  Sophocles, 
then  young;  or,  as  others  fay,  by  Simonides,  in  an  elegiac  conteft 
upon  the  heroes  of  Marathon,  retired  in  indignation  into  Sicily, 
to  the  court  of  king  Hiero,  the  protedor  and  friend  of  the  difcon- 
tented  Athenian  LiV^r^//.  He  compofed  there,  as  is  faid,  a  tragedy 
upon  the  ftibjeft  of  a  city  built  by  Hiero,  and  called  ^tna.  Some 
fay,  that  he  lived  three  years  baded  with  honours,  and  at  length 
died  there  § ,  at  the  age  of  fixty-five,   in   a  moft  extraordinary 


•  That  form  of  government  which  places  t  ^  H  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

the  fuprexne  power  in  the  nobles.  §  The  fccond  year  of  the  76  th  Olympiad ; 

t  Where  the  (bverdgn  power  is  lodged  m  475  years  before  our  ^Era ;    279  from  the 

Ae,  body  of  the  people.  foundation  of  Rome. 

manner. 
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manner,  according  to  a  pretended  oracle,  which  faid,  that  he 
fliould  not  die  but  by  a  blow  from  Heaven.  They  add,  that  an 
eagle,  which  had  taken  up  a  tortoife,  and  endeavouring  to  loofen  its 
prey,  let  it  fall,  either  by  chance,  or  to  break  it  upon  a  rock* 
upon  the  head  of  Efchylus,  and  broke  his  fkulL  Moft  magnificent 
funerals  were  made  for  him ;  and  a  Greek  epitaph  was  engraved 
upon  his  monument.  The  tranflator  of  the  life  of  Efchylus, 
(by  an  anonymous  author),  has  thus  tranflated  the  epitaph. 

Efchylus,  the  fon  of  Euphorion,  was  born  at  Athens : 

Buried  in  the  fields  of  chearful  Gela. 

Thou,  O  plain  of  Marathon!  art  an  avowed  fpecimen  of  his  valour; 

And  thou,  O  bufliy  Mede!  haft  tried  him  to  thy  lofs. 

According  to  that  epitaph,  the  father  of  Efchylus  was  one 
Euphorion  :  Athens  was  his  country :  Marathon  the  field  of  his 
atchievements :  the  ftates  of  Hierohis  tomb.  It  is  alfo  faid  there 
that  the  Medes  (for  fo  they  called  the  Perfians^  in  the  courfe  of 
the  war  againft  the  Greeks)  had  proved  his  valour  at  their  own 
expence  :  but  no  mention  is  made  there  of  his  tragedies  *.  The 
reafon  is,  becaufe  they  were  Sufficiently  known:  they  were  more 
applauded  after  his  death,  than  in  his  life-time.  In  the  tragic 
career  he  gained  thirty  viftories  whilft  he  lived,  and  many  others 
after  his  death  :  For  the  efteem  of  this  poet  went  fo  far,  that  a 
decree  was  ordained^  by  which  the  ftate  engaged  itfelf  to  fumilli 
out  the  Chorus  (that  is  to  fay,  the  expences  of  the  entertainment, 

♦  Atheneus,  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  **  pleafarc)  he  faid,  he<:onfecrated  his  works 

his  Dipnofophifts,    fays,   "  That  although  "  to  pofterity,  well  knowing,  that  fix)m 

*•  Efchylus  had  gained  immortal  glory  by  "  thence  they  would  one  day  receive  the 

"  his  tragedies,  he  prefered  the  honours  of  **  juftice  they  defervcd." 

**  braveiy  to  thofe  of  poetry,  and  ordered  "  Efchylus,  (fays  Plutarch  in  his  treatife 

^<  himfelf  that  this  epitaph  ihould  be  en-  ''  oftbemanntr-rfreaSngthepmstranfituediy 

"graven  on  his  monument.'*    We  muft,  "  Amiot)  being  one  day  afpeftator  of  the 

therefore,  join   the  anonymous  author  to  ''  diveriion  cdled  the  Hlmian  games,  one 

Atheneus.  '*  of  the  combatants,  in  boxing,  received 

The  fame  Atheneus  (Dipnoibphiils,  book  ^*  a  great  blow  upon  the  face  from  the  fifl 

8)  fays,  **  That  this  poet  was  a  great  Philo-  "  of  his  advedary :    the  aflembly  immedi- 

'<  fopher ;  and  that  having  fbmetimes  been  "  ately  cried  out  very  loudly.     "  See,  isys 

"  vanquiflied  by  unworthy  competitors,  ac-  «'  Efchylus,  the  effe^s  of  cuftom  and  eic- 

**  cording;  to  the  atteftation  of  Theophra-  "  cercife !    Thofe  who  fee  the  blow  given, 

"  ftus,  (or  ofChemclttwi  in  his  book  of  «*  cry  out:  he  who  receives  it  is  lilent." 

which 
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which  ran  very  high)  to  whoever  would  rcprefent  the  pieces  of 
Efchylus.  A  fingular  honour,  which  confirms  (to  (peak  it  as  I  am 
going  on)  what  I  have  already  advanced,  that  the  original  of 
tragedy  is  entirely  due  to  Efchylus.  Sometimes  particular  perfons 
were  fo  generous  to  be  at  the  whole  expence.  Themiftocles  was 
fo  once  for  Phrynicus^ 

X.  Sophocles,  the  fon  of  Sophilus,  was  born  at  Colona,  a^  city  Sophocles. 
of  Attica>  in  the  fccond  year  of  the  twenty-firft  Olympiad  *.  He 
celebrated  his  country  by  his  Oedipus  at  Colona.  His  father,  as^ 
fome  fay,  was  a  blackfmith  ;  and,  according  to  others,  he  was 
the  mafter  of  a  blackfmith's  (hop.  It  is  by  the  difference  only, 
of  thefe  two  employments,  that  Demofthenes,  who  was  in  the 
fame  fituation,  has  been  lowered  or  rai(ed  by  different  partizans. 
Whatever  might  be  the  original  of  thefe  two  perfons,  Demofthenes 
in  time  became  the  firmeft  defence  of  Athens  again(t  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon;  as  Sophocles  had  become  before  him  amoft  cond- 
derable  citizen,  and  fo  diftinguKhed  a  warrior,  as  to  command  an* 
army  conjointly  with  Pericles  f :  but  the  greateft  luftre  that 
remains  to  him,  is  his  poetical  merit,  which  he  carried  to  the 
higheft  degree.  After  having  been  the  fcholar  of  Efchylus,  he 
put  himfelf  in  a  fituation  to  difputo  with  his  mafter,  and  even  to 
furpafs  him.  He  did  not  always  aft  his  own  pieces,  as  other  poets 
did:  his  voice  was  not  fufficient;  but  he  gave  quite  another  air 
ta  tragedy  %.  He  had  many  children  ;  one  of  whom  had  a  dra- 
matical difpofition,  like  his  fathei:.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
his  days  he  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  his  children:  as  they 
grew  weary  of  too  long  a  dependence,  according  to  their  manner  of 
thinking,  they  refolved  to  fummon  him  before  a  court  of  juftice,  as 
a  perfon  incapable  to  govern  his  fortune  or  his  family.  Sophocles 
confounded  them  by  a  method,  of  which  they  had  not  had  the 

•  Before  our  time  495  years ;  259  from  "  alter  that  great  heighth  of  invention  in ' 

the  foundation  of  Rome.  «  Efchylus;  fecondly,  his  melancholy  andt 

t  Pericles  fays  of  Sophocles,  that  he  was  "  laborious  dlfpofition  ;   and  thirdly,   tha  • 

a  good  foldier,  and  a  bad  captaai.    A  then-  *'  particular  kind  of  his  elocution-"— P/ir- 

Dipnof.  Book  XIV.  tarcPs  treati/i  of  the  profit  ofwrtut, ,  traafiatid  ( 

t  ••  Sophocles  faid,  that  he  would  firft  fyufmiot.: 

I*aftt 
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Icaft  notion.     His  only  plea  was  a  petition  to  his  judges,  that 
they  would  permit  him  to  read  the  laft  tragedy  which,  he  had 
compofed.     (It  was  Oedipus  at  Colona).     They  were  fo  charmed 
with  it,  that  they  fent  him  back  loaded  with  praifes,  and  his 
children  with  confufion.     To  this  fmall  piece  of  feiftory,  which 
Cicero  and  Plutarch  *  relate ;  an  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of 
Sophicles,  adds,  that  this  poet  made  a  kind  of  comedy,  in  which 
he  roprefented  this  event  in  its  natural  colours.     I  (hall  not  ftay 
to  mention  the  little  fables,  Avhich  this  author  relates  of  a  vifion 
of  Hercules,  and  fuch  kind  of  fa<fts.     The  only  refult  from  them 
is,  that  Sophocles  was  a  perfect  honcft  man,  and  that  he  loved 
the  gods;  although  Atheneus  -f*  has  not  painted  him  in  fo  favour- 
able a  light.     He  was  crowned  twenty  times;  and  no  difcontent 
Could  make  him  liften  to  the  offers  of  neighbouring  kings,  who 
were  defirous  to  draw  him  to  their  court :  he  did  more  in  that 
inftance  than  Efchylus  and  Euripides.     The  account  of  his  death 
is  told  differently  :  fome  will  have  it,  that  he  died  choaked  by 
a  grape-ftone  that  could  not  pafs.     Others  fay,  that  he  died  by 
an  extreme  effort  of  pronouncing  a  long  period  at  once,  which 
hindered  him  from  recovering  his  breath.     Others  again,  that  the 
joy  to  fee  himfelf  crowned  upon  a  certain  day,  made  him  expire 
upon  the  fpot.     They  put  upon  his  tomb  the  figure  of  a  fwarra 
of  bees,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  bee,  to  which  the  fweetnefs 

*  Sophocles  being  brought  into  a  court  of  they  ufed  to  do  when  he  went  out  of  the 

juftice,  by  his  own  children,  who  loudly  theatre  after  one  of  his  tragedies  had  been 

fell  upon  him,  and  affirmed  that  he  doated,  aded.     PlutarcVs  Tra^^  if  an  old  maiijbould 

and  by  his  great  age  was  returned  into  a  amtinut  to  a&  in  puhUc  affairs  f 
ftate  of  infancy,  in  order  that  by  legal  au-         f  "  Sophocles  and  Euripides  in  their  pri- 

thority  he  might  have  a  guardian  appointed  **  vate  chara6iers  were  much  debauched, 

for  him,  read  before  his  judges  the  entry  of  "  Efchylus  and  Ariftophanes  loved  wine, 

the  Chorus  of  his  tragedy,  caHed  Oedipus  **  and  never  compofed  but  when  in  liquor.; 

at  Colona,  which  begins  thus:  *^  Stranger  y  "  which  made  Sophocles  fay^   "I  know, 

**  thou  haft  made  thy  entry  into  this  fertile  coun*  **  Efchylus,  that  you  fucceed  ;  but  you  do 

•»  tryy  named  from  the  town  CoUna^  renowned  "  WxJl  only  when,  yau  do  not  know  what 

"/or  its  good  hbrfts  ;    where    the  agreeable  "  )IDU  do."     Athen.  Dip.  Book  X.  and  elfe- 

**  Mg^   of  nightingales  make  the  green  'vaU  where.      Nevertheltfs,    Plato,    in  the  firft 

**  leys    refound  more  fweetly  than  you  have  book  of  his  Republic,  fays,  that  Sophocles 

**  heard  in  any  other  place.       As  the  fong  being  asked,  what  he  thought  of  love?   an- 

pleafed  the  audience  extremely,   everyone  fwered,  "  That  he  had  run  away  from  him, 

rofe  up,  accompanied  and  conduced  him  to  **  as  from  a  cruel  and  unmerciful  mafter." 

his  houfe,  with  great  acclamations  of  joy.  Plat©  is  more  worthy  to  be  believed  tlmn 

and  clapping  of  hands  to  his  honour,  as  Atheneus. 

of 
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of  hk  verfes  had  entitled  him.  From  hence,  perhaps,  arofc  the 
imagination,  that  bees  hung  upon  his  lips,  while  he  was  yet  in 
the  cradle.  He  died  at  ninety  years  of  age  * ;  after  having  out- 
lived Euripides,  who  was  much  the  younger  of  the  two. 

XL  This  laft  of  the  three  poets  was  born,  as  I  have  already  Euripidc$. 
faid,  at  Salamina  f ;  to  which  place  Mnefarchus,  his  father,  and 
Clito,  his  mother,  had  retired,  when  Xerxes  prepared  his  great 
expedition  againft  Greece.      He    came  into  the  world   amidft 
pomp,  trophies,  and  triumphs,  occafioned  by  the  battles  of  Sala- 
mina and  Platea.     He  was  not  of  the  fame  warlike  genius  as  his 
two  predeceflbrs.     His  father,  and  the  train  of  affairs,  induced 
him  to  attach  himfelf  to  the  philofophers.     His  chief  mafter  was 
the  celebrated  Anaxagoras ;   of  whofe  philofophy,  Cicero,  after 
others  of    the  antients,    fpeaks    fuch  fine  things.     Philofophy, 
indeed,    became    more  brilliant,    and  more    enlightened  in  the 
time  of  Euripides :  but  the  attachment  which  this  poet  had  to 
the  philofophers,  has  thrown  upon  his  worics  a  certain  air  of  the 
fchoolsj  with  which  the  antient  and  the  modern  critics  have  a 
little  reproached  him.     As  Anaxagoras  thought  that  he  fliould  fall 
a  vidim  to  his  own  philofophic  fentiments ;  and  with  great  dif- 
ficulty (even  by  employing  the  power  of  his  difciple  Pericles) 
could  fave  his  life  by  exile,  having  afferted,   that  the  fun  was 
only  a  globe  of  fire.     Euripides,    frightened  at  this  treatment, 
quitted  the  profeffion  of  philofophy,  and  changed  himfelf  into  a 
poet :  he  difcovered  that  he  had  a  talent,  of  which  he  had  been 
ignorant,  for  the  theatre;  and  he  exerted  it  fo  happily,  that  he 
entered  the  lifts  with  thofe  great  mafters  of  whom  we  have  b^en 
fpeaking.     Socrates  himfelf,  the  fage  Socrates,  who  had  the  fame 
theatrical  madnefs  that  pofleiTed  the  other  Athenians,  never  failed  to    - 
to  «the  new  reprefentations  of  the  pieces  written  by  Euripides, 
from  pure  efteem  of  his  wifdom  and  virtue;  which  Socrates  (as 
jElian  %  reports)  thought  he  faw  fully  exprefled  in  the  plays  of  this 


•  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  9  3d  Olympiad ;  t  The  fecond  year  of  the  7  5th  Olympiad ; 

405  years  before  our  .&a ;  349  from  the  479  years  before  our -fira ;  275  from  tho 

buiWkigofRome.    Others  fay,  they  both  budding  of  Rome, 

^ed  in  the  fame  year.  t  iEUanVar.Hift.  Chap.  1 3 .  See  theCIouds. 

Vol.  I.  n                              philofophic 
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philofophic  poet.  Father  Thomaffin  hxs  found,  in  thefe  w#rk5, 
more  matter  for  his  defign,  thin  in  any  other  praAical  author  of 
antiquity :  and,  to  cite  a  more  antient  authority,  Cicero,  wae, 
above  all  things,  fmitten  with  the  poetry  of  Euripides.  He  is 
accufed  of  having  treated  too  ill,  beiides  the  Lacedemonians,  (we 
Iiavc  already  mentioned  the  reafon)  Menelas,  their  king,  women 
in  general,  and  above  all  Medea.  It  is  even  affirmed,  that  he 
received  five  talents  from  the  Corinthians,  to  throw  upon  that 
princefs  the  infamy  of  the  murder  of  her  children,  although  they 
were  the  authors  of  it.  By  fome  he  is  juftiiicd  from  this  accufa- 
tion  :  but  without  difcuffing  an  hundred  fuch  things,  which  arc 
little  important  towards  the  end.  that  we  propofe,  let  us  attach 
ourfelves  to  what  regards  the  peribn  of  Euripides.  Atheneus,  after 
Ion  and  Theopompus,  does  not  fay  much  good  of  the  morals  of 
this  poet.  He  treats  Sophocles  and  Socrates  as  ill :  the  whole 
upon  the  account  of  Socrates  :  but  all  three  have  had  their  de- 
fenders, who  appear  to  be  perfons  of  more  credit.  According  to 
Aulus  Gellius  ♦  ,  and  fifteen  other  authors,  the  corcedlors  of  his 
text,  Euripides  only  carried  five  viftories.  It  was  often  a  multi- 
tude, prepoflfeffed  with  paffion,  who  pronounced  die  decilion ;  fo 
Aat  Meiiander  -f ,  far  from  being  afhamed  at  having  been  con- 
quered by  one  Phflemon,  flighted  the  decree;  and  afked  Philemon, 
cooly,  if  he  was  not  afhamed  to  have  been  his  conqueroir.  Eu- 
ripides, in  his  youths  quarrelled  with  Sophocles :  no  furprizing 
circumftance  between  twawits,  who  were  running  the  fame  careen 
but  they  afterwards  became  great  friends.  This  friendfhip,  andL 
this  enmity,  are  both  of  them  related  in  the  five  letters  attributed 
to  Euripides  :  but  as  it  is  difficult  ta  decide  whether  thofe  letters 
are  not  forged,  we  fhall  not  infifl  upon  them.  We  know  by  other 
fources,  that  Euripides  was  fo  well  received  by  Archelaus,  king 
of  Macedon,  that  he  became  his  fayourite  and  his  confident.  The 
honour  ia  almofl  equal  to  a  poet  of  fo  much  merit  as  Euripides, 
and  to  a  king;  who  ftrove  to  draw  to  his  court  all  perfons  and. 

"^  Aiil.  Cell.  Noa., Art.  1.  17.  c.  4.    f  Ibid*. 

things 
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dungs    that   were  diftinguUhed    in  Athens,    by  the  bcft   per- 
formances in  wit  and  arts.     Euripides  bore  the  charaaer  of  being 
vcmdifintercftcd;    although,  to  believe  his  letters,  his  enemies 
accufcd  him  of  having  quitted  Athens  from  the  temptation  of  the 
favour  and  prefents  of  Archelaus.     This  prince,  indeed,   loaded 
him  with  them.     A  courtier,  who  was  defirous  of  having  a 
golden  veffel,  afked  him  for  it  in  pretty  evident  terms :  Let  it  be 
carried,  fays  Archelaus,  to  Euripides :  yeu  deferve  to  ask,  and  be 
deferves  to  have  it  without  asking.     One  day  the  king,    by  way  of 
reproaching  Euripides,  in  a  jefting  manner,  obferved,  that  con- 
trary to  the  cuftom  of  all  his  other  courtiers,  he  had  brought 
him  no  prefent  upon  his  birth-day.     To  give  to  you,   anfwered  the 
Poet,  9»ould  he  to  ask  from  yw.     Archelaus  was  defirous  that  the 
poet  ftiould  celebrate  him  by  fome  tragic  work :  But  Euripides 
wittily   anfwered.    Heaven  grant   that  nothing    ever    happens    to 
you  that  may  be  afubjeSlfir  tragedy.     He  was  reproached  one  day 
by  an  ill-bred  fellow,  that  he  had  a  ftrong  breath.     //  proueds^ 
replied  Euripides,  from  having  many  fecrets  buried  in  my  breaft. 

After  throe  years  refidence  in  Macedonia,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  alone  in  a  place  out  of  the  common  road,  where 
fome  furious  dogs  fell  upon  him,  and  tore  him  to  pieces  *,  In  fuch 
a  maniier>  that  he  died  in  a  little  time,  aged  fevcnty-five  years  -f*. 
Aulus  Gellius  fays,  that  the  Athenians  fent  into  Macedonia  to 
require  the  body  of  Euripides  i  but  the  Macedonians  cc<iftantly 
refufed  it,  that  diey  might  honour  their  country  with  the  magni- 
£cent  tomb  which  they  eredled  for  him  J.  The  Athenians,  there- 
fore, were  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  an  empty  monu- 
ment, upon  which  they  engraved  the  name  of  Euripides. 

It  is  certain,  that  notwithftanding  the  comedy  of  Ariftophanes* 
entitled  the  Frogs  §,  where  that  antient,  comic-writer  cotemporary 
with  the  tragic  authors,  treats  our  three  poets  very  cavaleerly  • 

■  -  -■  —  ■  —     -  ...        - 

*  An  author  of  his  life,  fays,  that  this  near  Arethufa..  .  Thunder  fell '  upon  bis 
kind  of  death  was  contrived  by  a  ^poet  who  tomb,  as  it  had  done  upon  the  ton&b  of  Ly- 
was  jealous  of  him.  curgus     $ee  Plutarch^  in  his  I^curgut, 

f  Phitarch's  Treatiie  upon  feaflifulnefs.       and  Ammienus  Marcellinus^  book  iji 
X  He  died  a  Macedonia,  and  was  buried       S  See  the  third  part  of  this  work. 

a  2  yet 
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yet  then,  and  fince,  the  moft  diftinguiihed  honours' were  paid 
not  only  to  their  works,  but  to  their  memory.  Statues  were  crciUcd: 
to  them  by  a  public  edidt ;  and  all  their  works,  moft  of  which- 
had  been  written  by  their  own  hand>  were  preferved  in  the  public 
archiv^e^s.  They  were  probably  the  books^  which,  according  to 
Galien,  a  king  of  Egypt,  in.  order  to  adorn  has  Alexandrian 
library,  was  defirous  of  having,  above  all  the  manufcripts  of 
Euripides,  which  contained  feventy-five  tragedies*  He  afked  them 
of  the  Athenians,  who  refufed  him.  In  his  turn,  he  refufed  the 
Athenians  corn  in  a  great  dearth,  till  having  received  the  manu<- 
fcripts  which  he  defired,  he  forgot  the  refufal,  and  the  bad  manner 
in  which  he  received  the  prefent,  and  (hewed  nobly  hi&  acknow- 
ledgment, by  permitting  the  Athenian  merchants  to  carry  away 
as  much  corn  as  they  pleafed,  without  paying  the  ordinary  tribute; 
It  would  be  ufelefs  to  recite  all  the  elogiums  poured  upon  the 
three  poets,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.. 

A  diftjnai<m  XII.  Such  were  the  matters  of  the  Athenian  fcene :  but  the 
of  the  general  charadler  of  their  writings  interefting  us  much  more  than  their 
larcharader  pcrfons,  this  is  the  place  to  delineate  that  character  fo  well,  that 
of  thepoeti.  the  full  view  of  it  fhall  not  be  loft  afingle  moment  in  the  parallel 
which  we  here  undertake  to  draw.  Let  us  obferve  then,  that  the 
cotemporary  perfons,  and  citizens  of  the  fame  country,  have  in 
their  charader  fomething  general,  that  extends  to  allj  and  fome-j- 
thing  perfonal  that  diftingniihcs  them  among  themfelves.  We 
know  an  Italian,  an  Englifhman,  a  Spaniard,  a  Frenchman^  at 
firft  fight.  All  walk,  all  think,  all  aifl;  but  they  do  not  walk, 
think,  npr  aft  alike.  The  difference  ftrikes  our  eyes.  A  more 
refined,  and  Icfs  ftriking  difference  is  that  which  is  found  in,  every 
man  of  ihc  4ame  nation :  for  the  univerfal  charadlen  fubdivid^ 
itfelf  infinitely;  and  the  more  this  fubdivifion  is  extended,  the 
more  difficulty  have  we  to  decypher  it.  The  immortal  book  of 
La  BfUyere,  our  excellent  fables,  and  our  beft  comedies,  are  only 
jb  many  fketches  of^thofe  numberlefs  cyphers,  which  diftinguifh 
men  of  the  fame  climate.  It  is  the  fame  thing  in  regard  to 
poetical  works.    Efchylus,  Sophocles,   and  Euripides,  have  an 

Athenian 
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Athenian  air,  without  refembling  each  other.  Corneille  andJtacine 
have  the  French  phyfiognomy,  without  any  other  likenefs :  ftill 
farther,   the  theatres  of  Greece,  antient  Rome,    modern   Italy^. 
Spain,  England,,  and  France,    have  ibmething  in  common ;  but 
they  have  at  the  fanae  time  differences  fo  remarkable,  that  one-- 
fingle  fcenefuffices  to  make  each  of  them  perceptible  to  the  leaft 
Judges,  even  if  the  name  of  their  country  is  fuppreifcd.     The  foil 
makes  itfelf  known  by  its  •  fruits    There  is-  a  turn  of  wit  that 
ftrikes  in  as  lively  a  manner  the  imagination,  as  a  forci^jn  accent- 
ftrikes  the  ear.     Now,  it  is  in  regard  to  thefe  differences  that  the 
parallel  becomes  difficult.     We  may  carry  it  to  x  certain  point, . 
beyond  which  the  thread  of  the  companion  isfoft;  becaufe  there 
is  a  fixed  rule,  and  an  arbitrary  rule;  the  one  of  which  is  infep^rable' 
from  the  other,  when  we  begin  to  make  a^ompariibn  between  the  ^ 
antient  and  the  modern.  Comparifons  of  every  kind  almoft  have  this  * 
extreme;  but  particularly  the  companion  of  which  we  are  Ipeak^ 
ing,  in  wEicR  the  univerfal  tafte  is  no  farther  the  fovereign  judge, 
than  to  certain  limits,  where  the  arbitrary  tafte  begins  its  empire, , 
with  fuch  a  defpotifm  as  often  encroaches  upon  the  former.    Let 
us  enter  into  the  detail,  and  determine  as  far  as  poilible  the  limits  • 
of  thetvro.taftes.. 

XIH.   It  was  the.bufineis  of  the  Grecian,  as  well  as  of  our  Thcptineipie 
poets,  to  divert  and  inftruft  men  of  fenfe  (for  fpedtators  muft  bejf^^^*^*^' 
only  confidered  as  men)  by  the  moft  majeftic  theatrical  entertain- 
ments.    The  antients  and  the  moderns  have  in  general  taken  the 
fame  method^  to  entertain  their  Ipedtators.     Their  end  has  been 
the  fame;  fo  again  have  their  fubjeds,  and  their  oecomony  for 
the  ground- work :  that  is  to  fay,  their  defign  of  ftirring  up  an 
agreeable  melancholy.     On  each  fide  the  fubjedls  have  been  great* 
and  noble  :  the  oeconomy  jregular,  according  to  the  idea  of  regu- 
larity, which  each  has  formed  to  himfelf      All  this  requires  a 
fcrious  examination.     But  not  ta  repeat  what  we  have  faid  m  the 
Jfrcond  Jifcourfe  upon  the  principal  parts  of  tragedy,  let  us  here 
only  confider  them  on  the  fide  which  concerns  the  fpedtator:    I . 
mean,  where  they  relate  to  men,  and  to  men  of  fuclior  fuch  a  nation. 

XIV.  It 
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ale  fubjeas.  XIV.  It  is  not  furprizing  that  die  defign  of  tragedy,  having 
been  well  digefled  in  the  divers  seras  of  its  fplendor,  the  authors 
have  entirely  agreed  in  chufing  none  but  noble  fubjcfts :  although 
the  architedure  naay  be  difFerentj  according  to  the  times,  the 
grandeur  and  mtgnificencA  of  temples,  and  public  edifices,  have 
been' always  the  fame.  Upon  that  point  there  has  been  no  dif- 
ference^  no  more  than  upon  the  idea  of  a  noble  and  a  proper  ftature* 
But  it  ftill  appears  aflonifhing,  that  feigned  fubjefts  are  not  fufFered 
to  compofe  tragedy:  for  how  few  modern  authors  have  tried  them, 
and  with  fuccefs  ?  Comedy,  at  leaft  the  modern  comedy,  admits 
them  often.  In  the  antient  comedy,  wc  know,  that  the  fubjefts 
were  real,  as  well  as  the  names:  afterwards  the  names  were 
counterfeit,  and  at  laft  both  the  names  and  the  fubjefits  were  feigned. 
Tragedy  might  from  hence  have  taken  a  romantic  turn  :  but  no 
age  has  fallen  into  that  error ;  nor  has  there  ever  been  a  fub- 
divifion  of  real  and  imaginary  tragedy.  I  think  I  can  perceive 
a  reafon  for  it  in  human  nature :  we  can  only  be  touched  by  the 
appearances  of  probability.  Now  there  is  no  probability,  that 
fafts,  great  as  they  are  in  tragedy,  fads  that  arife  only  in  the 
houfes  of  kings,  or  in  the  feat  of  empires,  (hbuld  be  abfolutely 
unknown.  If  then,  the  poet  invents  every  part  of  his  fubjedJ:, 
even  to  the  name,  the  mind  of  the  ipe^tor  mutinies;  all  appears 
to  him  incredible;  and  the  piece  wants  its  cffcA,  becaufe  it  wants 
probability* .  But  as  comedy  touches  only  common  life,  and  the 
ridiculous  parts  of  it,  the  fpedator  may  fuppofe,  and  indeed  does 
fuppofe,  by  fufFering  himfelf  to  be  enchanted  by  the  play,  that 
the  fubjcdt  reprefentcd  to  him  is  a  real  fa(3:,  although  not  known 
to  him^  The  cafe  would  not  be  the  fame,  if  the  comic  fubjedi 
contained  any  thing  of  the  marvellous  :  for  then  it  muil  be  au- 
thorized by  known  fables,  which  have  the  fame  eife<a  as  hiftory ; 
becaufe  cuftom  has  made  us  range  them  under  the  order  of 
probability^  From  hence  we  may  eafily  draw  a  fure  rule,  in 
what  manner,  and  how  far  to  infert  into  a  known  fubjed  dif- 
ferent circumftances,  fo  as  to  fit  the  piece  for  the  theatre, 

Befides, 
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Befidesy  with  the  Greeks^  as  well  as  with  us^  the  fubjed  for 
tragedy  is  not  feigned:  it  is  drawn  from  hiftory„  or  authorized  by 
popijar  traditions^  winch  are  living  annals..  But  ftill  in  this 
point  a  rernvkablcwdifFerence  may  be  perceived  between  us  andt 
^e  Greeks.  We  dive  fpr  truth,  into  t^e  fource  of  hiftory,  as^ 
they  did;  but  there  Jies  the  di|FeBence  of  which  I  am  fpeaking: 
^r  the  Greeks  draw  their  no^terials  only  from  the  bofiwi  qT 
Greece.  The  hiftpry  op  the  fables  of  tl^eir  own  country  were  to- 
th^na  inp;yhaui]tibjei.  ii^^,  dieir  ofily  fonji?..  The  reSt  gf  the 
woiid  was  a^^  foreign  to  Aejr  nheatres  as  to  themfelves..  We  do* 
juft  die  contrary.-  Our  tfi^ic  theatre,  borrows  its  materials  fnonau 
abroad  i  find  very  feldom  tajces  tjb^enx  from  the  hiilory  of  our  own; 
lepuntry..  Italy  and  Greece  are  pur  moft  fruitful  mines^^  The 
whole  univerfe  ^iffprds  w  plenty :  as  to  our  kifi^s,  and' our  events^ 
t^y  icaice  delist  us  upon  the  theatre :  and  here  it  i&  thai:  we 
fiM^  b^gin  to  \x>ok  upon  the  French  and  Athenian  fpcdatoxs^  not 
as  individuals^  but  as  two  nations  whofe  common  idea$  bear  no; 
KiSbmhlmce  to  ea^Lo^^.  The  Grecian  pridb  only  efteemed  hec^ 
feU;  and  iet  not  thie  }e^  v^i^  uppn  other  nati^^ns.  Athens,  above^ 
all,  lookpd  upw  h^rfelf  9^  the  centre  of  all  ihe  wit  and  pdUtencfe 
in  Gfleecp.  She  fcarce  believed  that  common  fcnfc  could  be  found 
in  any  tother  place.  Jn  cpmp^riibn  of  Greece,  eyeiy  thing  was- 
barbarous.  This  double  pride  determined  the  poets  to  entertain^ 
the  Athenians  and  the  Grecians  in  a  manner  :to  theix;  owja  taile. 
Their  numerous  tragedies  werjc  only  the  fabulous,  or  the  true 
hiftory  of  Greece :  a  conftjmt  fubjeiSt,  proper  to  flatter  Atheniafii 
vanity.  Our  theatres,  though  in  fome  re4>e<as  like  ^  Grec|ao»' 
yet  does  not  go  lb  far  as  to  exclude  what  is  fo«ign  entirely  froiib 
©urfcenes:  we  only  give  it  a  French  air.  Auguftus  a(\d  Mecaenas,, 
fixch  as  Horace  has  painted  theni,  would  not  pleafe  us:  they  muft 
^eontraft  a  little  of  our  manners..  As  to  the  antiquity  of  our  ^1Q- 
narchy,  the  grandeur  of  our  moft  remarks^ble  events,  and  the 
exploits  of  our  heroes,  they  are  fubjeds  that  give  ua  pleafure  in 
hiftory  t  they  are  naturally  interefting  to  us  from  the  love  we 
bear  to  our  native  country :  but  whether  it  is  that  our  vanity  ftartles 
Atfeeing  truths  in  pure  theatrical  pieces,, alTume  the  appearances  qf 
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'  fables ;  or  Aat  oirr  ciiriofity  prefles  for  fome  kind  of  the  manrej- 

lous,  which   we  are  not  able  to  find  in  the  fimplicity  of  our 
annals;  orlaftly,  that  the  length  of  cuftom,  arifing  from  tradi- 
tion immemorial,  has  in  a  manner  confecratcd  fafts  deduced  from 
foreign  countries,  where  diftance  and  antiquity  both  conlpire  to 
impofe  upon  us  more  efFed:uaUy,  than  new  or  prelent  objefts,  we 
are  not  eafily  reconciled  to  domeftic  themes  upon  our  theatrct 
Another  imperceptible,  J)ut  real  reafon,  is,  that  the  greateft  part 
of  our  antique  nam^s,  refpedtable  as  they  are,  convey  to  the  ear 
•ibmething  barbarous  and  gothic,   that  fhoclks  and  fpoils  the  fineft 
poetry.     It  is  from  thefe  fecret  reafons,  that  the  fiegc  of  Troy, 
•which  in  reality  does  not  amount  to  one  of  the  leaft  of  our  fieges, 
makes,  never theleft,  an  impreflion  of  reipedt  upon  our  minds,  fo 
as  to  enchant  us,  and  carry  -away  ,our  approbation.     The  cafe  is 
the  fame  as  in  medals ;  where  foreign  models  are  more  precious 
in  oiu-  eyes  than  our  own.     With  the  Greeks  the  tafte  was  very 
different;  becaufe  Tragedy  itfelf  being  born  inGreece,  they  gave  to  it 
what  diftindlions  they  pleafed,  and  turned  it  into  domeftic  intereft. 
Accordingly  we  fee  that  there  is  not  a  city,  a  leftiva!,  nor  a  mo- 
nument among  the  Grecians,  which  was  not  celebrated  by  one  or 
more  theatrical  entertainments.     It  has  not  been  unufeful,  there- 
fore, to  fhew,  as  we  have  done,    idiat  was  the  genius  of  the 
Grecian  fpeiSators,  and  to  bring  them  in  comparifon  with  the 
fpeftators  of  our  day;  who  (like  the  Romans)  have  inherited 
tragedy  as  a  foreign  pleafure,  in  which,  of  confequence,  the  do- 
meftic foul  could  not  be  involved.     Ta  fay  the  tnith.  Comedy, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  alfo  by  imitation,  has  not  had  the 
fame  fate.     She  has  affumed  the  moral  and  the  manners  of  all  the 
people  who  have  adopted  her:    but  that  has  been  her  fingle 
defHnation:  without  that  fhe  could  never  have  obtained  her  end; 
which  is  to  reader  popular  vices  ridiculous.     Neverthelefs,  how 
much  time  has  been  taken  up  in  making  her  entirely  French  ?  (he 
has  only  become  ib  by  means  of  Moliere^ 

The  pcrfoxi-     XV.  After  having  reflected  upon  the  fubjeds,  let  us  caft  our 
jagei.  «yes  upon  the  perfonages  which  have  been  prcfented  in  the  Grecian 
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fcene,  and  in  the  fcenes  of  our  days^     On  each  fide  heroes  and 
kings  have  appeared  :  but  the  ideas  of  heroifm  and  of  royalty  have 
been  fo  very  much  changed,  that  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  the 
one  king  of  kingsr^nd  the  other  hero  of  heroes  (if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  make  ufe  of  the  expreffion),  are  no  longer  the  fame 
men  in  Euripides  and  Racine,  although  the  foundation  of  their 
character  were  the  fame ;  and  undoubtedly  it  muft  have  been  fo, 
becaufe  the  point  of  view  and  the  eyes  being  entirely  different, 
the  objeifts  muft  be  different  alfo.     Let  us  imagine  an  innumerable 
affembly  of  republicans  on  one  lide;  and  on  the  other,  a  crowd,  not 
over  numerous,  of  citizens  inhabiting  one  of  the  richeft  monarchies. 
The  former  can  only  have  ideas  of  infignificant  kings,   whofe 
empire  had  often  no  larger  l>oundS  than  their  cities:  kings  fo  little 
monarchs,  that  they  had  not  even  the  names.     The  latter,  after 
a  long  revolution  of  years,   have  feen  empires    and  monarchies 
pafiing  under  their  eyes,  and  appearing  formidable  by  their  power 
and  their  riches:  efpecially  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  almoft 
become  monarchical.     The  former,  from  an  implacable  hatred  to 
the  fovereign  dignity,  will  not  permit  kings  into  their  fcenes, 
tmlefs  it  be  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them  abafed.   The  latter 
cannot  fee  them  humbled,  unlefs  it  be  in  order  to  raife  up  again  the 
majefty,  or  rather  the  tyranny  of  antient  Rome.   The  former  knew 
no  other  kind  of  heroes^  but  fuch  men  as  have  been  diftinguifhed 
from  the  vulgar,  by  the  perfonal  qualities  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  heart;  by  ilrength  and  ftature,  as  well  as  valour  and  prudence. 
The  latter  having  been  accuftomed  to  a  more  refined  fpecies  of 
bravery,  regard  heroes  rather  by  their  fentiments  and  ^eeches, 
than  by  their  aftions.     With  the  former,  kings  and  heroes  are 
only  ipen,  or  at  leaft  never  appear  higher.     The  republican  fpirit 
levels  them  to  their  natural  condition.    With  the  latter  they  make 
a  feparate  order  of  themfelves  :  they  are  no  longer  men,  they  are 
Gods,  and  even  fomething  more :  they  neither  refemble  Gods  nor 
men,  except  in  the  weaknefles  of  love.     In  all  other  points  they 
are  infinitely  fuperior  to  men ;  and  in  the  fcenery  they  aifume  a 
right  to  infult  the  Gods.     From  thefc  contradidlory  ideas  of  the 
antient  and  modem  fpedators,  we  (hall  draw  very  exaft  ideas : 
for  we  muft  judge  of  the  other  fubaltem  perfonages,  by  what  we 
Vol.  L  o  fhall 
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fhall  fay  of  the  more  confiderable.  I  fpeak  not  here  either  of 
the  flaves  or  the  divinities,  who  appear  in  the  Grecian  fcenes. 
The  difference  of  ideas  is  very  vifible  in  that  point.  We  fhall 
foon  difcover  the  reafon.  Let  us  purfue  the  parrallel  of  the  fpec- 
tators,  and  let  us  go  forward  to  the  oeconomy  of  the  tragic  pieces. 

The  occono-  XVL  The  oeconomy  invented  by  the  Grecians  was  fo  natural, 
nomy  of  thcj^r^j  {q  conformable  to  good  fenfe,  that  it  has  been  impoffible  not 
tragic  pieces.  ^^  f^n^^^  j^ .  ^j.  rather,  to  approach  fo  near  as  the  genius  of  the 
fpedlator,  which  muft  always  be  indulged,  would  permit.  On 
both  fides  (all  at  once  in  Greece,  and  little  by  little  in  France)  it 
has  been  underftood,  that  probability  was  the  only  rule  to  regulate 
and  arrange  theatrical  entertainments.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
refolved  to  difpofe  a  fubjcdt  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  at  leaft,  there 
fhould  be  the  appearance  of  unity  of  time  and  place;  the  ftiadow 
of  adlion,  or  real  a<5tion ;  a  manner  of  beginning,  proceeding, 
and  ending;  an  expofition,  a  plot,  and  a  difcovcry  of  that  plot. 
We  have  fufficiently  explained  thofe  things  in  our  fecond  difcourfc; 
and  it  is  fufficient,  if  we  perceive  that  the  poets  of  all  times  have 
either  confined  or  lengthened  the  bounds  of  thefe  principles.  The 
Greeks,  from  a  reafon  fcrupuloufly  exadt,  have  limited  thefe 
bounds  too  ftraitly.  The  Spaniards  have  removed  them  juft  as 
tliey  have  plcafed ;  but  other  nations,  in  which  the  theatre  has 
been  mod  brilliant,  and  (to  come  to  the  point  of  its  iplendor)  the 
Corneilles  and  the  Racines  have  fought,  more  or  lefs,  to  keep 
within  thefe  bounds,  without  being  too  much  limited.  We 
know  fufficiently  how  much  more  conformable  the  one  of  thefe 
,  authors  was  than  the  other  to  the  Grecian  feverity  :  we  fhall  fee 

how  far  the  Grecians  carried  it  beyond  them.  But  it  will  not  be 
from  the  purpofe,  to  enquire  how,  and  why  our  great  matters,  fo 
enlightened  as  they  were,  thought  thcmfelves' obliged  to  fin  againft 
art,  with  a  view  to  embellilh  art.  Thence  will  arife  an 
eifential  difference  between  the  antient  and  modern  theatre,  entirely 
rcfulting  from  the  fpcdlators. 

Thefimplidty  XVII.  The  Greeks  had  a  tafle  conformable  to  their  manners : 
and  mSS-'the  6mplicity  of  their  manners  formed  that  tafle,  A  fingle  objed, 
dtyof  events  but  confidered  in  all  fituations,  was  fufficient  to  entertain,  or  to 
JJ^*^^^^**^cmploy  them.     With  them^  variety  confifted  lefs  in  the  multitude 

of 
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of  the  objeffcs,  than  m  the  various  methods  of  confidering  thofe 
objcdks.  One  queftion  canvafled  froni  its  veiy  foundation,  either 
in  their  ordinary  entertainments,  or  at  the  bar»  or  in  the  Lyc9&um  *f 
entirely  engaged  their  mind,  which  always  was  adapted  to  appli- 
cation. Their  republican  genius  rendered  them  attentive,  and 
confequently  capable  of  contemplating  a  long  time  one  identical 
objedt,  without  being  defirous  -of  running  from  one  objedk  to 
another.  Our  genius  is  very  different,  whatever  may  be  the 
caufe.  Let  it  come  from  the  nature  of  our  climate,  or  frcmi  our 
own  natural  indolence,  by  an  education  a  little  too  much  tindhired 
with  luxury;  or  laiUy,  a  certain  levity,  attached  to  the  lively 
chara45);er  of  our  nation,  it  carries  us  to  glance  flightly  upon  divers 
oI^jQ<5^,  without  ftopping  at  any  one.  From  thefe  two  charadters 
vifes  the  diverfity  of  compofition  in  the  antient  and  modern 
theatrical  pieces:  for  the  poets  have  conftantly  followed  the  reign- 
ing taAe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  £mple  than  the  adlions  in  the  Grecian 
tragedies.  No  epilbde,  no  foreigner  -f^,  no  wheel  to  be  fet  going 
in  what  we  at  this  diay  C231circumfiances%:  not  but  there  are  of 
this  kind,  and  even  more  interefting  than  ours ;  but  the  unity  of 
Ae  a<3;ioii  carries  on  every  thing  progreiRvely,  without  any  ma- 
chination, or  affedted  perquiiition.  Theie  are  flowers  that  grow 
under'our  feet;  we  do  not  ftrew  them  by  bafkets  full.  Our  great 
maJ9;ers  have  thought  fit  to  take  a  very  different  method  from  the 
antients,  in  engaging  their  fpedtators,  whofe  paiiions  are  too  flow 
in  rifiag,  or  who  are  lovers  of  a  multiplicity  of  events.  They 
have  done  what  Terence  did  with  the  comedies  of  Menander : 
oot  of  two»  he  fi:arce  found  fufficient  matter  to  make  one.  With 
us  every  perfooage  has  commonly  his  own  interefl,  and  his  own 
adkion  apart ;  and  we  have  feen  plays,  in  which  it  was  difficult  for 
us  to  dUUnguiih  the  principal  from  the  fubaltern  adions ;  they 
were  <b  compofed,  not  to  fay,  overwhelmed  together.     At  leaft 

♦  A  place  in  Atteps,  where  Ariftotk  .  J  CtqifwiapeUe  mtjourd'hui  dts  fituaiiom. 
taught  his  philofophyj  which  was  from  The  term  Situations  is  entirely  adapted  to 
thence  called  thephilofophy  of  theLycaeum.    the  French  theatre.     I  have  endeavoured  to' 

t  N4tii;f9imat£  ara^gir.  No  perfon  in-  g^ve  it  the  only  ienfe  that  it  can  bear  in  our 
trqduced  belonging  to  any  other  nation.  language. 
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it  is  difficult  to  find  any  one,  even  of  the  moft  brilliant,  where 
there  is  not  whirlwind  within  whirlwind,  event  upon  event,  and  a 
complication  of  interefts ;  which  laft,  I  think,  may  be  properly 
called  Epifodes.  Athalia  is  the  only  one  that  I  know  of,  where 
there  is  none  of  thefe,  nor  any  focial  confidents :  but  to  fupply 
this,  the  author  has  fubdivided  his  event,  and  has  multiplied  it 
with  fo  much  art,  that  he  has,  in  fome  meafure,  joined  the 
Grecian  fimplicity  to  the  French  vivacity. 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  fuppofed  that  the  Greeks  wanted 
fire :  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  is  animated,  every  thing  fpeaks, 
every  thing  moves  in  their  writings:  But  then,  this  proceeds  more 
from  the  adion  and  the  play,  than  the  words;  more  from  the 
pafiion  and  the  fentiment,  than  the  difcourfe :  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  have  often  given  into  diicourie  and  words,  to 
fupply  adion,  and  to  affift  paffion.  How  many  defcriptions, 
fentences,  and  conmion-places,  weU  digefted,  have  drawn  out 
fuch  applaufes,  as  ought  to  have  been  referved  for  theatrical 
emotion,  which  made  no  impreilion.  It  is  only  cool  prefence  oF 
mind  that  applauds  the  beauty  of  verfe  in  a  play. 

Let  us  return  to  fcenes  of  furpri^c  and  fituation.  To  make 
them  difcover  themfelves  ftroke  after  ilroke^  it  has  been  neceflary 
to  bind  together  many  incidents;  which,  when  faftened,  made  it 
again  necefiary  to  relax  the  rigour  of  rules.  Without  fuch  a  re- 
laxation, how  fhould  we  have  a  Cid,  a  Cinna,  and  the  Hbratii? 
How  fhould  we  fee  Rogriguez  and  Chimena  difcouiie  with  each 
other  twice  in  the  fame  place,  in  which:  the  quarrel  of  the  count 
Gormas  happened,  and  where  the  king  gave  fentence?  How 
ihoidd  we  behold  a  confpiracy  contrived  in-  the  apartment  of" 
Auguflus,  and  almofl  under  his  eyes  ?  Could  we  otherwife  fee, 
in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  fcenes  of  love,  battles,  murders, 
judicature  in  all  its  form,  and  an  hundred  thingsy, that  would ^ 
require  a  long  feries  of  time  ?  In  a  word,  how  could  we  fee  fb 
inany  beauties  coUeded,  if  it  was  abfblutely  fixed  to  form  a  * 
whole  joined  together  perfeiSUy  well  proportioned  ?    There  could 

•  y^tna-frnfimik.  A  French  phnfe,  not  to  be  equalled  by  one  £ag)iih  werdi 
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be  no  medium.  The  choice  muft  lie  between  exaftnefs  and  variety, 
and  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  facrifice  the  one  to  th^  other;  and 
to  flacken  feverity,  with  a  view  of  being  more  agreeable  to  lively 
fpirits,  always  ready  to  fly  from  objedt  to  objeft  j  and  too  little 
attentive  to  be  ilartled  at  a  quick  tranfition  from  one  to  the 
other,  or  at  a  want  of  regularity. 

XVIIL  The  retrenchment  of  the  Chorus  has  been  again  a  ner  The  Choms. 
ceiTary  confequence  to  induce  the  French  to  take  all  forts  of 
fubjedts,  and  to  load  every  adion  with  events  and  furprizes :  for 
how  otherwife  (hould  thefe  fubjeds,  thefe  furprizes,  and  thefe 
events,  find  room  in  a  place  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  courtiers,; 
and  the  people,  as  long  a&  the  foundation  of  our  tragedies  turns 
only  upon  fome  particular  aflFairs ;  in  which  neither  the  courtiers 
nor  the  people  arc  feldom  in  the  leaft  interefted  ?  The  Athenian 
ipedators,  accuftomed  to  be  involved  in  public  affairs,  had,  in 
this  inflance,  a  quite  difl!erent  tafte  from  the  French  fpedators, . 
who  meddle  not  with  any  thing  in  their  own  happy  and  tranquil 
monarchy.. 

I  do  not  fpeak  of  another  reafon  for  retrenching  the  Chorufles: 
it  is  this,  they  exad  too  great  regularity  for  the  compofition  of 
tragedy.  The  neceffity  of  a  Chorus  would  certainly  have  deprived 
us  of  a  great  number  of  magnificent  fubje<^,  which  we  iee  fo 
happily,  and  fo  nobly  treated.  We  have  deprived  ourfelves  of  one 
benefiti  to  procure  ourfelves  another,  which  we  judge  of  more 
real  confequence.  Without  examining  here  whether  we  have 
done  right  or  wrongi  or  whether  the  inconvenience  of  confidents,- 
and  the  lofs  of  the  moil  pompous  part  of  xho  drama,,  are  fuffici^ 
ently  recompenfed  by  other  advantageSt  let  us  content  ourfelves 
to  pay  our  attention  to  this  retrenchment  of  the  ChorufTes,  to  its 
coarfcf  and  to  its  cSeSts ;  and  from  thence  we  may  be  enabled 
toknow,^  and  to  guide  our  opimon  in  the  comparifon  of  die  theatres.^ 

XIX.  Another  very  confiderable  difference,  which  lies  entirely  lo^^ 
on  the  fide  of  the  ipedators,  is  gallantry  and  love.     Among  our 
Grecian  poets  there  is  fcarce  any  of  either.     Their  ipedators^ 

more 
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more  politic  and  ambitious,  than  tender  and  gallant,  would  in 
this  point  have  been  (hocked  as  at  an  indignity,  unworthy  of  the 
majefty  of  the  tragic  theatre.  The  overthrow  of  ftates,  the 
fplendor  of  republics,  the  flow  of  the  great  pafllons,  were  for  them 
objedls  conformable  to  their  proud  and  fierce  chara<aer,  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  was  polite.  The  French,  whofe  politenefs  was 
lefs  fierce  and  ambitious  in  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  a  monarchical 
government,  fell  by  cuftom  into  a  tafte  contrary  to  thofe  com- 
pofers  of  plays  and  romances,  whofe  whole  intention  was  to  gain 
the  fufFrages  of  the  fovereign  arbitrators  of  tafte.  .The  Athenian 
women,  gs  fpe<ftators,  did  not  ftamp  the  fafliion  of  plays.  A 
diiference,  fo  remarkable  between  them  and  us,  that  love  often 
occupies  three  parts  of  a  French  tragedy;  when  the  Greeks  go  on 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  the  fble  power  of  action,,  which  is 
the  entire  foundation  of  the  piece. 

Charaacrs.       XX.  The  conftant  ftudy  of  the  poets  *  of  different  times  to 
pleafe  their  fpe<3:ators,  has  again  had  a  great  influence  in  painting 
,  charafters.  Thofe  perfonages,  who  appear  in  the  Englifh,  Spaoifli* 

or  French  fcenes,  are  more  Englifti,  Spaniib,  or  French  characSers, 
than  they  are  Greeks  or  Romans;  or,  in  a  word,  what  they  oi^ht 
to  be.  Little  difeernment  is  neceflfary,  to  perceive  that  our  Cai^ 
and  our  Achilles's,  while  they  ftill  preferve  part  of  their  primitive 
charaxfter,  aflfume  the  right  of  naturalization:  in  the  countries  whei^ 
they  are  tran^lanted,  like  the  pi<£tures  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a 
Fleming,  Italian,  or  Frenchman,  which  all  bear  the  impreflion  of 
their  own  country.  They  are  defirous  to  pleafe  their  own  nations; 
and  nothing  pleafes  more  than  a  refemblance  of  manners  and 
genius.  The  Grecian  poets,  having  had  none  but  Greeks,  or 
neighbouring  barbarians  to  paint,  have  had  the  lefs  pains  and  dif-« 
ficidty  in  painting  characters  entirely  true,  and  without  mixture 
or  alteration.  Perhaps  too  they  hair^^Mfed  their  utmoft  endeavours 
to  apply  their  minds  to  fo  eflfential  a  part  of  the  drama. 

Thccommon  XXL  Let  US  take  up  our  firft  intentions,  and  after  having  di- 
charaaer  of  ftinguifhed  what  the  modern  and  anticnt  theatre  have  in  commojOy 
poets.  and  in  particular,  in  regard  to  the  fafle  of  the  antient  and  modern 
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fpe<aators  ;  let  us  then  fee  what  appears  moft  ftriking  to  the  fame 
fet  of  men  (the  French  for  example)  in  the  Grecian  and  French 
tragedies,  be  it  good,  or  be  it  bad.  From  hence  we  (hall  perceive 
the  common  charafter  of  the  antient  and  modern  tragedies. 

The  intervention  of  gods  is  one  of  the  hinges  of  the  Grecian 
tragedy,  as  it  is  alfo  of  the  epic  poetry.  There  are  few  pieces  in 
which  the  gods,  mingled  with  men,  do  not  a<3:  their  part ;  and 
(what  moft  difgufted  Monfieur  St.  Evremont)  the  gods  always  ap- 
peared with  paffions  entirely  human.  They  are  beneath  men,  except 
their  dignity  of  gods ;  and  there  again  they  appear  only  men  ex- 
alted to  divinity.  The  French  fcenes  have  not  admitted  them,  or 
have  confined  them  to  the  opera  and  the  comedies ;  and  have, 
with  great  judgment,  paid  regard  to  the  probable  of  their  own  age. 
The  morals  and  the  ideas  being  changed,  it  would  have  been 
ridiculous  to  pretend  to  make  the  French  look  upon  pagan  divi- 
nities with  Grecian  eyes.  Racine,  himfelf,  who  was  fo  great  a 
lover  of  the  Grecian  tafte,  has  employed  thefe  divinities  indireftly 
only,  and  without  making  them  appear.  As  for  example,  Nep- 
tune and  Venus  in  his  Phaedra  :  but  if  we  agree  that  thefe  gods 
would  have  had  a  bad  efFeft  at  this  day,  we  muft  not  conclude 
that  it  was  ^o  heretofore.  The  dccifon  even  of  Monfieur  St. 
Evremont,  and  his  partizans,  is  too '  vehement,  wrfien  they  blame 
in  general  the  chriftian  poets,  for  having  perpetuated  the  pagan 
fable.  The  country  of  fable,  confidered  as  fable,  is  fb  fertile  in 
poetic  beauties,  that  to  be  willing  to  banifh  it  from  poetry,  would 
be  to  deprive  poetry  of  her  richeft  territory*  Befides,  this  fabu- 
lous country  is  an  univerfal  climate,  where  the  poets  of  all  nations 
being  become  cotemporaries,  may  meet  together  as  citizens,  and 
underftand  each  other,  without  the  afliftance  of  an  interpreter. 
The  chriftian  religion  is  too  venerable,  and  its  myfteries  are  too 
fublime,  to  furnifti  for  poetry  a  Supplement  to  fable,  as  wifh 
Monfieur  St.  Evremont,  and  fome  as  bad  poets  as  himfelf.  True 
poets  are  far  from  allowing  fuch  a  chimerical  reformation  :  it  is 
better  to  attend  to  Boileau  *,  who  fays  very  well^ 
Religion  bears  fuch  myfteries  fublime^ 
As  fufFer  not  the  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

*  Boilcau's  art  of  poetry.    Canto  3. 
I  Nor 
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Nor  let  it  be  faid,  after  a  philofopher  or  geometrician  has  examined 
the  greateft  part  of  the  antient  fables,  that  they  arc  ofFenfive  to 
good  fcnfc.  If  we. look  upon  them  with  philofophic  feverity,  their 
folidity  will  not  be  found  to  be  very  great ;  but  their  marvellous 
has  the  air  of  enchantment,  and  this  enchantment  is  received  by 
the  whole  world.  It  is  a  ftile,  and  that  is  fufficient,  to  juftify 
fables  from  the  crime  of  offending  againft  good  {enfc  i  and  it  is 
ilill  a  ftronger  reafon  why  they  appear  no  ftrangers  in  the  Grecian 
tragedies,  where  they  have  been  incorporated,  after  having  reigned 
in  epic  poetry,  the  only  fource  of  tragedy.  In  fhort,  whatever 
may  be  the  impreffion  they  make  upon  us,  it  is  "moft  certain  that 
the  antient  theatre  admitted  them  as  an  ornament;  and  that  the 
modern  theatre  never  admits  them,  but  witli  the  utmoft  precaution- 
It  is  not  that  our  French  tragedies,  ftript  as  they  are  of  the  mar- 
vellous, have  lefs  noblenefs  and  grandeur :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
in  this  particular  that  they  are  moft  remarkable.  With  what 
amazing  pomp  does  our  elevated  theatre  appear,  exalted  above  the 
Roman  grandeur  by  the  great  Corneille  !  The  marvellous,  ex- 
tindt  'to  others,  revives  for  us ;  and  revives  the  more  divinely,  as 
the  new  life  contains  more  magnificence  than  the  old.  Were  the 
Romans  ever  fb  majeftic  in  their  own  fentiments.and  ideas^  as 
they  appear  to  be  upon  our  theatre  ?  What  depth  of  policy ! 
what  refinement  of  pride  !  Are  they  the  heroes  of  this  world  ? 
Are  they  the  genii  of  another  world?  Every  thing  trembles, 
every  thing  bends  before  them :  and  they  think  kings  honoured, 
when  trampled  under  their  ktt. 

But  again,  what  a  diflFerent  kind  of  noble  elegance  in  Racine? 
when  he  calls  us  to  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  without  elevating 
us  to  that  higher  uniyerfe,  which  is  only  the  property  of  Comeille. 
With  what  charms  does  he  [Racine]  make  us  behold  ourfelves  in 
thofe  whom  he  prefents  to  us!  In  what  colours  does  he  know  how 
to  heighten  and  embellifh  the  objedis,  yet  ftill  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  we  know  them  !  Would  not  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  cele- 
brated as  they  are  in  the  Grecian  tragedies,  be  moft  agreeably 
furprifcd  to  find  themfelves  fo  exalted  by  new  manners^  which, 
in  truth;  were  unknown  to  themj  but  which  by  no  means  mif- 

becomes 
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becomes  them  ?  It  muft  be  allowed,  in  laying  alidc  certain  defefts 
that  may  fometimes  be  neceflary,  that  the  French  theatre  has  an 
air  of  dignity  and  elegance,  which  is  appropriated  to  itfelf,  and 
by  which  it  is  charafterized  :.  and  this  air  covers  fo  well  the  de- 
feats, that  they  difappear  almoft  entirely  in  the  fcenery ;  however 
vifible  they  may  be  to  thofe  who  examine  them  in  reading.  This 
is  a  point  which  ought  to  be  obferved  by  foreign  critics,  whole 
criticifins,  dwelling  only  upon  the  faults,  and  not  putting  the 
beauties  into  the  ballance,  find  themfelves  miftaken  in  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  plays  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  Let  the  two  poets 
only  (hew  themfelves,  and  all  their  critics  wDl  become  admirers 
and  partizans. 

Heretofore  it  was  fo  with  the  Grecian  poets  :  but  they  cannot 
expedt  the  fame  indulgence  at  this  day,  when  the  antient  manners 
are  become  as  odious  and  barbarous,  as  the  modern  manners  are 
perfonally  dear  to  us.  There  is  a  Angular  charadcriftic,  which 
reaches,  us  even  acrofs  thefe  antique  manners,  and  which  we 
cannot  but  tafte,  if  we  arc  not  deprived  of  all  tafte :  but,  indeed, 
it  is  neither  that  noblenefs,  that  pomp,  nor  that  elegant  and  re- 
fined magnificence  of  fentiments  which  our  own  theatre  illuftrates. 
All  this  is  very  perceptible,  and  we  fee  the  charaders  reducg^d  to  the. 
bounds  of  fimplc  nature,  and  difrobed  of  the  brilliancy  appropriated 
to  monarchies,  and  of  that  art  which  education  adds  to  nature.  In 
rccompence  of  thefe  defedls,  fimplicity,  regularity,  truth,  juftnefs 
of  conduct,  and  of  paffions,  arc  the  ftamps  which  mark  the  an- 
tient tragedies.  The  whole  territory  of  Nature,  in  all  her  purity 
and  beauty,  is  there  expoibd  to  view  j  but  with  a  diftinftion,  a 
delicacy, ,  and  an  innocence,  that  appear  to  owe  nothing  to  art.  If 
we  put  afide  ufages  and  manners,  Oedipus,  Philodetes,  Iphigenia, 
Hippolitus,  arc  works  divine  ;  and  by  beftowing  upon  them  that 
appellation,  Scaliger  cannot  have  faid  too  much.  I  am  not  afraid 
that  my  judicious  readers  will  diiTent  from  me  in  this  point,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  whofe  judgment  fhall  be  fufficiently  fortified  to  raife 
them  above  the  prejudices  of  cuftom.  Such  readers  will  find  this 
general  diaradter  in  the  beauties  of  antiquity.  A  chara<3:er  fimplc 
and  noble,  more  noble  from  being  fimple :  deAitute  of  all  bor- 
Vol.*  I.  p  rowed 
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rowed  ornaments,  andepifodes:  trae  to  nature;  and  fo  juft  in  the 
exertion  of  the  paflions,  that  the  foul  of  the  (pedator  is  always 
ftruck  by  them  m  the  right  place;  not  in  the  wrong,  as  the  French 
fcenes  are  often  apt  to  do. 

The  particu-  XXII.  Through  this  genc/al  charadter,  may  be  often  perceived 
lar  charaaer.  j^  Qm-  three  Grecian  poets,  certain  differences,  that  form  to  each 
a  particular  charafter.  As  alfo  to  each  dramatic  mafter  in  the 
French  fcenes,  a  particular  charafter  may  be  affigned.  Corneillc,. 
for  example,  after  havingopened  tohimfclf  a  new  career,  (and  if  I 
may  dare  to  fay)  a  new  heaven,  and  roads  unknown  to  the  antients, 
may  be  compared  to  an  eagle,  who  (hoots  himfelf  up  to  the 
clouds  by  his  iublimity,  his  force,  his  uninterrupted  courfe,  and 
the  rapidity  of  his  flight.  Racine  again,  by  following  in  a  new 
manner  the  traces  of  the  antients,  may  be  compared  to  the  fwans, 
who  Ibmetimes  hover  in  the  air,  fometimes  rife,  fometimes  fall, 
ever  with  a  grace  that  belongs  only  to  themfelves.  Efchylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  have,  in  the  fame  particular  manner, 
their  progrefs,  and  their  condudt  *. 


•  Ciceroy  in  his  tliird  book  of  Oratory, 
fays,  **  Sculpture  b  but  one  and  the  iame 
««  art:  But  Myron,  Polyclctcs,  and  Lydp- 
**  pus,  who  haye  excelled  in  it,  have  been 
**  Tery  diflFerent  in  their  manner;  yet  fo- 
•*  like  themfelves,  that  it  was  impoflible 
•*  not  to  know  them.  It  is  the  fame  thing 
«*  in  painting.  Zeuxis^Appelles,Aglaophon, 
**  cannot  be  faid  to  refembie  each  other; 
^  yet  they  are  aU  moft  perfeft  in  their 
**  kind.  Now  if  this  is  as  wonderful  as  true 
«*  in  the  filent  arts,  if  I  may  talk  in  that 
*'  ftile,  how  much  more  is  it  fo  in  difcourfe, 
"  which,  although  it  is  compofed  exactly 
*'  ofthe  fame  words,  and  the  iame  fentences» 
V  ftyi  admits  thefe  difierences  ?  Differences 
^  that  will  not  allow  that  one  thing  is  good, 
■*  and  the  other  bad;  but  that  in  diflFerent 
**  lynds,.  all  things  are  good  and  commends- 
**  Ue.  The  poets  are  a  moft  evident  proof 
**  of  this  faA;  Cm-  we  fee  a  wide  difference 
**  between  Efchylus/  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
**  pides^  and  yet  atmoft  the  fame  praifes 
''  attend  them»  eadk  iahis  tdnd.*^ 

This  paifage  is  the  explanation  of  all  the 
iUf&culties   concerning   tafie^    and    fliews 


plainly  that  tafte  is  not  arbitrary.  AU  the 
manners  of  painting  are  good:  yes,  when 
they  equally  participate  of  a  good  tafte.  It 
is  the  fame  in  ftile.  So  that  where  it  is 
faid,  that  you  muft  imitate  in  eloquence  the 
ftile  of  Qcefo,  or  of  Demofthenes,  it  is  not 
meant  that  you  muft  grofily  copy  their  man* 
ner,  but  you  muft  take  that  periodical  tafte, 
which  was  wniriihed  and  prevalent  in  thole 
excellent  ages  in  which  they  lived;  nor  will 
it  be  an  hindrance  to  your  having  a  man* 
ner  of  your  own.  Patni,  Lt  Maitre,  PeliiTon,, 
bfc.  have  put  this  rule  in  pradice. 

It  is  a  reproach  often  caft  upon  the  po* 
ets,  that  they  do  not  follow  truth  in  the 
chara£ter&  which  they  iinvi:  but  Aey  ftiew. 
plainly  that  they  form  thofe  chara^ers  either^ 
as  thqr  ought  to  be,  or  as  they  are.    And  > 
to  this  putyofc  Sopbocle&and  Euripides  an- 
fwered  their  oenfors;  Sophocles  by  faying,, 
that  he  made  his  heroes  as  they  ought  to-. 
be;  and  Euripides*  that  he  siade  them  as 
they  are.     Arift^t.  Art  of  Poetry,  chap.  26. 
This  (aymg  has  been  applied  to  Corneille. 
and  Radne,. 

The 
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The  firft  [Efchylus]  being  the  inventor  and  father  of  Tragedy, 
is  a  torrent  that  rolls  over  rocks,  forefts,  and  precipices.  The 
fecond  [Sophocles]  is  a  canal,  which  waters  delicious  gardens :  and 
the  third  [Euripides]  is  a  river,  which  does  not  always  form  its 
courfe  in  a  ftrait  line ;  but  takes  delight  in  ferpentizing  itfelf  thro* 
fields  enamelled  with  flowers.  All  the  three  have  done  for  tragedy 
what  the  fable  fays  the  gods  did  in  favour  of  Pandora.  Efchylus, 
who  firft  opened  the  bloflbms  of  tragedy,  gave  her  an  air  a  little 
rude,  marked  her  with  ftrokes  too  ftrong,  made  her  advance  too 
haftily,  and  affigned  to  her  a  gigantic  appearance,  rather  than 
the  appearance  of  an  heroine.  Sophocles  reduced  her  (according 
to  the  expreffion  of  Horace)  to  the  decent  appearance,  in  which 
we  have  already  defcribed  her,  of  a  matron.  Euripides  again, 
in  giving  her  new  graces,  made  her  fometimes  a  little  philofo- 
phical. 

All  thefe  charadlers  being  once  fuppofed,.  and  well  eftablifhed 
in  the  pieces  which  will  be  feen  here  tranflated,  it  will  be  eafily 
perceived  how  far  to  carry  the  comparifon,  and  what  ought  to 
be  the  refult  of  it.  I  have  touched  but  flightly  on  all  thefe  articles, 
that  the  thread  of  none  of  them  might  be  loft,  and  that  they 
might  lead  the  nearer  to  the  parallel. 

XXIIL  Firft,  the  antient  and  the  modern  flheatre  both  agree.  The  paraUcI 
that  no  feigned  fubjedls,  born  purely  from  the  imagination  of  the^^*^  ^^^' 
poet,  (hall  be  allowed :  but  Uiey  differ  eifentially  in  the  choice 
both  of  the  hiftorical  and  fabulous  fubjeds.     All  fubjeds  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  French,  provided  that  they  are  tragical,  and  capable 
of  that  fort  of  regularity   which  cuftom  has  judged  fufficient. 
As  to  the  Grecians,  they  accept  of  no  fubjefts  but  fuch  as  can  be' 
allied  to  the  rigor  of  the  three  unities  and  the  chorus.     The  firft 
fcarce  will  bear  foreign  fubjeds  ;  the  fecond  will  accept  of  none 
but  domeftic  fubjefts,  drawn  from  their  antient  and  modem  annals. 
Each  tafte  is  founded  in  rcafon;  each  proceeds  from  the  difference 
o£  geniuflTcs,  and  the  difference  of  interefts  that  fubfift  between 
a  monarchical  and  a  republican  ftate.     There  is  no  room,  there* 
fore^  to  difpute  either  with  the  antients  and  the  modems,  upoa 
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the  comparifon  of  fubjedts.  Are  our  fources  then  more  copious 
than  thofe  of  the  Greeks  ?  That  appears  at  firft  fight;  fince  it  is 
evident  that  the  whole  univerfe  (efpecially  fince  the  part  which 
the  Romans  have  played  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world)  muft 
furnifti  many  more  materials  for  the  theatre,  than  a  little  corner 
of  the  earth,  fuch  as  Greece,  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  if  we 
confider  the  prodigious  number  of  tragedies  drawn  from  that  fpot, 
and  produced  from  the  fingle  pen  only  of  our  three  Grecian  poets, 
the  titles  of  which,  are  in  fome  meafiire,  come  down  to  us,  we 
fhall  fufpend  our  judgment.  That  country  affords  more  gold  than 
the  reft  of  the  world  :  this  is  the  ftatc  of  Greece,  in  refpeft  to 
fubjcfts  for  tragedy.  Its  fable,  mixed  with  its  hiftory,  is  an  in^ 
exhauftible  (burce  :  but  not  to  infift  further  on  this  point,  all  that 
can  be  granted  to  the  modem  theatre  in  regard  to  fubje£ts,  is, 
that  variety  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  manners.  When  a 
variety  of  nations,  Greeks,  Romans,  Spaniards,  Turks,  are  to  be 
admitted  into  the  icenery,  at  leaft  the  cuftoms  of  each  are  to  be 
varied :  this  is  an  advantage  to  our  theatre  which  the  antients 
fecm  to  have  difclaimed. 

Secondly,  As  to  the  perfonages,  fuch  as  gods,  kings,  heroes; 
and  the  fubaltems:  that  again  is  an  article  which  can,  by  no  means^ 
enter  into  the  comparifon,  confidering  the  different  ideas  arifing 
from  fable,  heroifm,  and  royalty.  Who  knows  if  at  the  fame 
time>  when  we,  who  are  fole  judges  between  ourfelves  and  the 
Grecians,  are  condemning  them  fb.  furioufly,  as  defedlivc  in  point 
of  their  manner;  they  themfelvcs,  fuppofing  them  returned  to  this 
world,  would  not  in  their  turn  condemn  us  upon  that  mad  height 
of  our  ideas^  which  feems  to  difdain  nature  and  humanity  ?  And 
which  of  the  two  muft  be  thought  in  the  right  ?  Let  us  not 
cavil  upon  the  parallel  of  ideas  and  manners.  If  we  are  refolved 
to  compare  the  two  theatres  in.  that  point,  the  modern  theatre 
will,  undoubtedly,  carry  it  againft  the  antient,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  prefent  ideas. 

Thirdly,  The  advantage  will  be  different  in^  regard  to  the  ceco- 

nomy,  and  the  condudt  of  the  pieces.     The  frequent  defeats  of 

unity,  of  conne<£tion,  and  of  the  art  of]  making  the  actors  to  go 
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in  and  out,  and  the  eternal  epifodes,  give  undoubtedly  an  incon- 
teftable  fuperiority  to  the  Grecian  tragedy. 

Fourthly,  From  hence  arifes  another  fuperiority  not  lefs  valuable^ 
and  which  is  the  efFedl  of  the  fimplicity  of  the  Grecian  pieces* 
where  the  imagination  is  not  ever  led  aftray.  In  our  dramas  it 
deviates  from  the  principal  objedt:  but  what  is  ftill  more  remark- 
able, the  exertion  of  the  paflions  is  conduced  with  more  exadnefs, 
wifdom,  and  truth,  by  that  very  fimplicity.  Upon  the  firfl: 
reading  of  the  Greek  poets,  this  is  a  remark  that  cannot  fail  to 
ftrike  us. 

Fifthly,  As  the  Chorus  has  its  advantages  and  inconveniencies, 
it  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  ftruck  out  of  the  comparifon.  The 
modern  theatre,  by  throwing  it  afide,  gains  a  greater  number  of 
fine  fubjedts  :  but  by  way  of  retaliation,  it  loads  itfelf  with  con- 
^dents,  and  thence  lofes  the  continuance  of  the  adtion  -,  and  a 
moft  magnificent  fliew,  which  ferved  to  fuftain  that  adtion,  and 
which  is,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  ground- work,  or  keeping  *  of  the 
pifturc. 

Sixthly,  As  to  that  gallantry,  which  the  antient  theatre  rejedled, 
and  which  the  French  theatre  makes  her  chief  point,  good  fenfe 
and  reafon,  in  fpite  of  the  reigning  tofte,  muft  put  themfelves  on 
the  fide  of  the  Greeks  :  for,  befides  the  inconceivable  fcandal 
which  chriftians  give,  by  being  lefs  fcrupulous  upon  the  purity 
of  tlie  theatre  than  pagans:  if  we  have  any  elevation  of  fentiment, 
muft  we  not  be  fhocked  to  fee  tragedy  degraded  by  a  vain  ten- 
demefs,  that  has  nothing  in  it  ferious?  and  whofe  fole  art,  not- 
withftanding  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed,  confifts  in 
continually  flopping  the  impreflion  which  terror  and  pity,  or  the 
principal  paflions  of  the  piece,  ought  to  make.  Can  thofe  paflions 
produce  a  laftiiig  efl^edt,  and  leave  a  long  remembrance  (as  Boileau 
exprefles  it)  behind  them,  while  they  are  internipted  by  eight  or 
ten  fcencs  of  gallantry  ?  The  exertion- of  the  theatrical  paflion 
confifts  in  difcovering  itfelf  by  a  chain  of  impreflfions,  which 
infenfibly  carry  it  to  its  end:  but  love  interrupts  this  chain  every 

inftant. 
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inftant,  and  the  firft  imprcffion  is  effaced  by  fceaes  of  gallantry. 
The  Greeks  took  care  not  to  difturb  their  atflion  in  that  manner, 
by  whining  tpndemeffes.  It  coft  them,  therefore,  much  more 
pains  to  nourifli  a  piece  by  its  own  juice,  and  give  it  juft  pro- 
portion, than  it  coft  the  prefcnt  moderns  to  adjuft  a  fimplc  aftion, 
by  the  means  of  epifodes,  and  events  of  love.  Yet,  far  from 
knowing  their  inducements,  we  continue  to  blame  the  antients  in 
that  very  point  which  renders  them  eftimablc.  Is  not  the  force 
of  genius  more  apparent,  by  following  the  thread  of  a  paffion 
during  five  ads,  and  always  encreafmg  it,  than  by  fcwing  together 
fevend  foreign  bits,  to  fill  up  that  length  of  aftion  ?  Certainly  we 
fhould  have  declared,  ^that  this  new  method  was  introduced  for 
want  of  breath  and  ftrength  in  the  poets,  had  not  Corneille,  the 
ftrongeft  and  fteadieft  of  the  tragic  geniuffcs,  have  followed  it, 
much  more  by  deference  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  than  by 
tafte  :  and  how  much  difcretion  has  he  ufed  in  introducing  it !  If 
love  makes  a  great  part  in  his  pieces,  at  leaft  it  is  not  the  principal 
part.  It  appears  often  fubfervient,  and  ever  the  miniftcr  and  Have 
of  ambition. 

Seventhly,  At  length  to  finifh  by  the  chara<fters :  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  Greeks  have  marked  them  with  an  air  of  truth,  in 
a  ftrongcr  manner  than  the  French;  though  it  may  be  faid,  per- 
haps in  defence  of  the  latter,  that  what  they  have  done  has  been 
to  pleafe  their  fpe^ators,  the  reafon  of  which  I  fliall  not  repeat. 

Thcconclu.       XXIV.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  compare  the 
*^"-  antient  theatre  with  the  modern  in  all  times,  by  nature,  and  not  Inr 

thofe  circumftances  which  are  added  from  age  to  age  by  cuftom,  and 
education.  Upon  that  footing  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  two 
fpecies  entirely  different  in  fome  refpeds.;  and  confequently  little 
fufceptible  of  a  very  exad  comparifon,  fince  the  impreffion  depends 
upon  a  certain  total,  which  contains  imitation  both  of  nature, 
and  of  things,  added  to  it,  or  taken  from  it,  by  different  seras. 
Whoever  has  fo  fine  an  eye  as  to  difcem  the  refourccs  of  this 
im.prefnQQs.  will  undoubtedly  find  that  our  theatre  is  aK)Fe  noble 
in  its  maifflfbrs  j  and  that  the  Grecian  theatre  is  not  lefs  fo  from 

nature. 
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nature.  The  one  is  more  loaded,^  the  other  more  fimple.  The 
one  is  Icfs  regular,  the  other  more  exa(a»  The  firil  i«r  mote  in- 
terefting,  the  fecond  more  moving.  This  is  rftor^  fiery  and 
fublime,  that  is  more  animated  and  more  natural. 

The  Grecian  theatre  muft  be  regarded  as  an  antique  ftatuc  with 
wet  garments,  little  ornamented  indeed;  but  yet  plain  and  genuine. 
The  French  theatre  as  a  modern  ftatue,  whofc  attitudes  and 
drapery  ate  more  magnificent  and  rich,  but  lefs  alluring  and 
genuine.  If  we  are  to  believe  Monfieur  de  St,  Evremont :  **  With 
**  us  what  ought  to  be  tender,  is  often  ohiy  foft }  what  Ought 
**  to  produce  pity,  fcarce  *  moves  tendernefs :  emotion  holds  the 
**  place  of  furprize;  and  afl:oni(hment  of  horror.  Our  fentiments 
**  are  not  fufficiently  deep.  The  paffions  being  but  half  touched, 
**  incite  in  our  fouls  but  imperfeft  movements,  and  neither  re- 
**  main  in  their  own  fituation,  nor  are  totally  drawn  out  from  it." 
This  is  not  always  true:  for  whoever  puflied  a  paffion  farther  than 
Comeille,  eipecially  in  the  particular  dialogues  where  a  conteft 
is  reprefented  ?  We  may  rather  complain  of  the  contrary  cfitd, 
iKid  fay  paffion  is  overftrained.  To  what  height  does  not  Cleopatra 
carry  it  in  Rodogune  ? 

"  Our  heroines  lament  too  much,  or  breathe  out  their  anger  in  •. 
**  too  fine  fentiments  for  real  grief."  This  is  another  reproach 
of  Monfieur  St.  Evremont.  This,  too  much  or  too  little,  arc  the 
appurtenances  of  that  tafte,  which  has  exalted  the  modern  theatre. 
Juflice  and  truth,  circumftances  fo  cheriflied  by  the  antients, 
divide  them.  Paffion  is  raifed  by  them ;  but  that  paffion  has  its 
original,  its  extent,  its  bounds,  and  its  expreffions,  exaftly  as  in 
nature.  It  is  a  pifture  of  which  the  fimplicity,  the  life,  and  the 
refcmblance,  make  the  chief  merit.  Ours  is  a  more  brilliant 
pi^rci  ¥^ere  the  ftrokes  are  bolder.  If  this  laft  ftrikes  and 
leizes  us  more,  the  former  ought  no  lefs  to  engage  and  pleafe  us. 
What  one  lofes  by  a  rigorous  examination  from  rcafon,  the  other, 
gains  by  the  very  fame  examination;  and  this  is  the  fate  of  all 
fine  things.  The  more  we  examine  them  with  critical  eyes,  the 
more  fine  they  appear:  but  as  in  this  place  the  preference  is  not  to  be 
confidered,  nor  even  a  rigid  comparifon  made  of  the  two  theatres, 

which, 
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which  have  fb  little  relation  to  each  other ;  it  is  enough  to  make 
known  how>  and  in  what  way  we  may  compare  them>  to  judge 
better  of  the  one  which  is  leis  known^  by  the  contraft  of  the  other^ 
which  is  more  known.  This^is  the  whole  advantage  that  I  have 
offered  to  procure  for  the  Grecian  theatre,  without  any  prqudice 
to  the  French  theatre.  It  will  be  a  moil  material  point,  if,  by 
thefe  means,  I  have  given  my  readers  a  tafte,  and  proper  iitua- 
tion  to  judge  by  the  authors  themfelves  what  proportion  of  efteem 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  Grecian  theatre,  without  biafling  the 
leafl  in  the  world  the  admiration  fo  juftly  due  to  the  great  mailers 
of  our  fccnes. 


OEDIPUS, 
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Vol.  I.  B 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  O^difus  of  SefhocUs  has  6em  trafffiated^  fy  M. 
Dacier  :  yet,  noiwithfianding  th&Jincert  veneration 
J  have  for  the  ahilities  of  that  learned  man,  I  was  not 
difcouraged  from  attempting  it  after  him.  In  the  year 
1729,  there  appeared  another  tranflation  of  ChdipuSy  by 
the  late  M,  Boroiny  but  mine  being  finiped  feveral  years 
before  hisy  I  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  give  it  to  the  pub- 
Uc  leifhaui  making  afyf  dltefatim  i»itz  it  is  not  0:^  de- 
Jign,  however  y  to  draw  any  comparifon  between  his  perfor- 
mance and  my  own,  much  lefs  to  pretend  to  any  fuperior 
rity  over  a  man  of  fuch  acknvwledged  merit* 


Tfie 


The    SUBJECT. 

MDACIER,   who  tranflated  CEdipus  before  me,  has  widi  greit 
«  clearneft  explained  in  a  few  words,  all  that  hiftory  furniflied  the 
poet  with  in  this  piece,  and  alltbat  the  poeC  has  added  to  hiftory. 

"  The  kingdom  of  Thebes  *  being  laid  wafte  by  a  dreadful  plague^ 
"  meffengers  were  fent  to  confult  the  Oracle  of  Apollo.  The  anfwcr 
"  they  brought  back  was.  That  the  plague  would  never  ceafe  till  the 
"  death  of  Laius  was  revenged  upon  CEdipus  his  fon,  and  his  murderer. 
*'  This  Oracle  being  examined  and  explained,  CEdipus  was  found  to  be 
**  that  very  fon  of  Laius  and  Jocafta,  who  having  by  the  command  of 
^*  his  parents  been  expofcd  as  foon  as  bom,  was  preferved  by  fome 
"  fhepherds,  and  carried  to  Poiybus  king  of  Corinth'f ,  who  educated 
*«  him  as  his  own  fon.  After  tKs  difcovery,  Jocafta  in  defpair  hanged 
**  herfelf,  CEdipus  tore  out  his  tycs^  and  was  banilhed  from  Thebes, 
**  Such  were  the  materials  with  which  the  Grecian  hiftory  fupplied  So* 
■"  phocles.  The  Epifodes,  that  is,  the  circumftances  of  time,  place,  and 
^*  perfons  which  the  poet  made  ufe  of  to  extend  and  amplify  his  aftion, 
^'  are  his  own.  Thefe  circumftances  are,  the  affembly  of  the  priefts, 
^*  who  followed  by  great  numbers  of  children,  go  and  proftrate  them  • 
**  felves  at  the  foot  of  an  altar  which  had  been  ercfted  to  CEdipus  in  the 
**  court  of  his  palace.  The  facrifices  offered  in  every  part  of  the  city,  the, 
**  ambwaity  or  the  Oracle  J,  the  rage  of  CEdipus  againft  Tirefias,  his 
**  unjuft  fufpicions  of  Creoo,  the  quarrel  between  thefe  two  princes,  the 
•*  interpofition  of  Jocafta,  who  endeavours  to  appeafe  them,  the  uneafi- 
^'  nefs  and  anxiety  fhe  raifes  in  the  mind  of  CEdipus  by  her  attempts  to 
**  calm  his  inquietudes,  the  arrival  of  the  Corinthian  (hepherd,  who  comes 
*^  to  bring  him  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Poiybus ;  and  who,  tobanifh 
^'  his  fears  and  apprehenfions,  believing  that  the  news  would  be  welcome, 
-**  diifcovers  to  hhn  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Corinth  are  not  his  pa- 
"  rents;  the  obftinacy  of  CEdipus,  in  refolving  to  know  his  birth,  not* 
"  withftanding  all  the  efforts  of  Jocafta  to  diiTuade  him  from  the  inquiry, 
"  the  depofition  of  Ltdus's  fhepherd,  who  had  been  commanded  to  ex- 
"  pofe  him  :  in  a  word,  all  the  circumftances  of  Jocafta*s  death,  and  the 

*'  puniflimcnt  of  GEdipus All  thefe  are  added  by  the  poet,  whofe 

"  delign  is  to  fhew,  that  curiofity,  pride,  violence  and  rage,  bring  on  A- 
**  evitable  misfortunes  upon  men,  who  otherwife  poffefs  the  moft  Ihining 
"  qualities." 

•  The  capital  of  Boctia,  the  neareft  pro-         t  The  Oracle  of  Delphos,  a  city  and 
virtce  to  Attica.  temple  of  Apollo,   at   the  foot  of  mount 

t  A  celebrated  city  in  the  Iftlimus  of    Parntflus  in  Phocis. 
Peloponnefus. 

B  2  PER^ 


PERSONS    OP    THE    DRAMA. 

Oedipus  king  of  Thebes  in  Beotia, 
The  High-priest  of  Jupiter. 

Creon  the  brother  of  Jocafta. 
The  Chorus,  compofed  of  old  men  of  Thebes  *• 

TiRESiAS,  a  prophet. 

JocAST A,  the  widow  of  Laius,  and  wife  of  Oedipus. 
An    Officer  in  the  court  of  Oedipus. 
An    Old  Shepherd,  who  had  the  charge  of  Laius's  flock*. 

Mute  Persons. 

A  Crowd  of  Children  who  attend  the  high-prieft. 
Two  Sons  of  Oedipus. 

The  Scene  is  in  Thebes,  before  the  palace  of  Oedipus. 


♦  Mr.  Dacier  infifls,  that  the  chorus  is 
compofed  of  the  facrificcrs  belonging  to  the 
fevend  temples  in  Thebes.  He  founds  this 
opinion  upon  two  paffages  of  Sophocles : 
one,  z€t  the  firft,  fcene  the  firft,  in  which 
the  high-priefl  fays  to  Oedipus,  BeboU  tbt 
facrijicers  bending  under  the  *weigbt  of  year s^  o* 
A' T*  ax*  yij^«  jS«f I??  »•?**<[•  The  other,  a6i  the 
fourth,  fcene  the  fourth,  where  Oedipus 
fpeaking  to  the  chorus,  fays.  Oh  ye  ekkrs  t 
vgeff|9«rf.  This  only  proves  that  they  are 
old  men ;  befides,  Henry  Stephens  reads 
^^'ffCvf,  which  admits  of  another  fenfe.  How* 


ever,  the  firft  paflage  only  fliews,  that  in  the 
firft  fcene  the  ftage  is  filled  with  facrificers 
and  priefts :  but  this  pafiage  does  not  prove 
that  thcfe  old  men  who  appear  at  firft  are 
the  chorus,  any  more  than  it  makes  the 
children  who  accompany  them  the  chorus. 
But  from  a  paflage  ftill  clearer  than  this, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  chorus  is 
formed  of  the  moft  confiderable  men  among . 
the  Thebans ;  for  Jocafta  calls  them  x^i^ 
AMiKTK,  the  principal  dtiziens  of  Thebes.  I  may 
venture  to  declare,  that  I  made  this  remark. 
before  I  read  M.  Boivin.. 


OEDIPUS; 
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ACT      the      FIRST. 

SCENE    the    FIRST*. 

OEDIPUS,   his  TRAIN,   the   HIGH-PRIEST,   » 
Crowd  of  CHILDREN^ 

OE  D  I  P  U  &. 

UNHAPPY  infants,  ye  tender  race  of  ancient  Cadmus,  fay,, 
what  misfortune  ajSembles  you  in  this  place  ?  what  mean 
thefe  fillets  -f-,  thefe.  boughs,  and  all  thefe  Jfymbols  of  fup- 
pliants?  Thebes  is  filled  with  die  fmoke  of  incenfe:  every  place 
refounds  with  cries  and  fupplications.  What  a  fight  is  this  for 
Oedipus !  Yes,  Thebans,  this  Oedipus  your  king,  fo  celebrated 
throughout  the  world,  is  come  himielf  to  be  a  melancholy  witnefs 
'of  your  forrows.   I  might  have  fent  meffengers  to  learn  the  caufe  of 

•  Nothing  can  be  grander  or  more  fu-  ftancefurrounding  the  two  temples  of  Pallas 

perb  than  the  opening  of  this  fcene.    It  and  the  altar  of  Apollo, 

prefents  to  view  a  large  fquare,  a  palace,  an  f  The  ancients,  when  they  implored  anjr 

altar  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  of  Oedipus,  conftderable  favour  either  from  the  gods  or 

a  great  number  of  old  men  and  children  men,  carried  fillets  and  boughs  in  their  hands,, 

proftrate  before  it ;  and  even,  according  to  or  wore  them  on  their  heads. 


the  text,  a  whole  people  appear  at  a  di* 


thefi 


6  OEDIPUS. 

thefe  fad  ceremonies ;  but  I  chofe  to  hear  it  from  yourfclvcs.  Do 
you  then,  reverend  old  man,  fpeak  for  the  reft.  Tell  me  what 
is  ydtir  dcfign?  ^at  are  your  feafS,  or  youl"  griefs  ?  are  you  ter- 
rified, or  injured  ?  I  am  ready  to  relieve  you :  ah,  I  fhould  be 
infenfible  to  the  foft  feelings  of  humanity,  if  I  could  behold 
unmoved  a  fight  fo  affefting, 

H  I  G  H-P  R  I  E  S   T. 

Behold,  great  king,  thefe  crowds  proftrate  before  thy  altars. 
Behold  thefe  HttlcfuppliantSi  whoft  tender  age  ftill  need  the  guiding 
hand  to  uphold  their  feeble  fteps.  *Behola  the  fkcrificefS  bending 
beneath  the  weight  of  years.  Behold  the  chofen  youth  of  Thebes  : 
laftly,  behold  the  high-prieft  of  Jupiter  the  fovereign  of  the  gods. 
The  remainder  of  thy  people  with  crowns  upon  their  heads  are 
difperfed  about  the  fquare;  fome  croud  round  the  two  temples  of 
Pallas  -f- :  others  prefs  near  the  altars  of  Apollo  J  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Thcwi  knoweft  the  caufe  of  this  extreitae  affliftion.  Alas! 
Thebes,  almoft  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  mifcries,  fcarce  raifes 
her  head  above  the  deep  abyfs  which  furroOniJs  her.  Already  the 
earth  fees  the  young  flocks  and  ipringing  harveft  perifh,  and  in- 
fants are  deftroyed  before  the  birth.  A  god#  clad  in  flames^ 
fires  the  city  with  a  malignant  peftilence,  that  deftroys  the 
inhabitants.  Pluto,  the  gloomy  Pluto,  enriched  by  our  woes, 
mocks  at  our  groans  and  tears.  The  wretched  Thebans  prefe 
round  the  ||  altars  of  thy  palace;  thee  we  invoke,  if  not  as  a 
god,  yet  as  the  greateft  amongft  men,  who  alone  art  able  to  re- 
lieve our  diftrefles,  and  appcafe  the  wrath  of  heaven.  To  thee, 
great  prince,  Thebes  owes  her  deliverance  from  the  horrid  tribute 

•  M;  D^er,  as  well  as  others,  had  reafon  JJ^JteriXht  other  to  Minerva  ti^e  IJkenien^ 

to  be  of  a  different  opinion  from  the  fcho-  from  the  fiver  Ifnuhus^  aDd  Cadnuna  from' 

liafl,  who  aiTerts,  that  this  paiTage  m  ^  av»  Cadmus. 

yh^  ^ap?K  Jipaij.  Bthbld  the  facrificert  bntdfn^  %  ^^  *<^  Greek  it  is  ftot  Ttltars^  bnt  th 
under  the  ^weight  •/  years^  ought  to  be  only  pr^betk  ajbes  ef  Ifmenus;  ajhety  becaufe  the 
underftood  of  the  hi^»prieft,  who  fped^s  future  was  foretold  m  this  temple  by  con- 
of  hirnfelf  iji  the  plural  iiumber  ;  and  thus  fulting  the  fire :  Ifmenus^^  becaufe  this  tern- 
he  is  the  only  old  man  who  accompaniet  pie  ftood  upon  the  banks  of  the  river, 
the  children  :  but  for  this  there  is  no  foun-  ||  Oedipus  was  confidered  as  a  divine 
dation  in  the  text.  Mr.  D'acier  underftands  perfon  whofe  wifdom  had  already  delivered 
this  paffage  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  feignor  Thebes  from  the  Sphinx.  This  heightens 
Orfatto  Giuftiniano,  who  tranflates  it .  . ,  fiie  tragedy,  Cnce  this  Oedipus,  adored  by 
silcujii  foifon/acerdoti  d*imnigra*vi,  his  people,  was  foon  to  become   the  objeft 

t  In  Thebes  there  were  two  temples  of  of  their  execration. 
Tallas :  one  was  dedicated  to  Minerva  the 

paid 
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p^i4  to  thy&  Sphipx.  Th?  gods  inspired  tbfe  th^n ;  and  by  them 
alone  thoa  wert  affijQted.  The  Thebajos  honour  and  revere  thee  as 
their  deliverer  and  their  father.  Thou  art  our  only  rcfource.  Thus 
proftrate  at  thy  feet  we  conjure  thee  to  find  fome  remedy  for  our 
mife^i^  ijuch  a^  t^e  wrU*  of  the  go4^  may  appoint^  or  the  wif- 
dom  of  men  may  fuggefi;  for  the  counfels  of  wife  m^n  feldom^ 
fail  to  procure  happinefs.  l^lakc  hafte  then,  beft  oif  l^gs,  make 
hafte  to  fave  thy  Thebe$:  reftore  to  her  her  former  Tuftre;  and 
remember  to  what  thou  art  bound  by  the  benefits  thou  formerly 
conferedft  on  her.  Thy  fubjedts  call  thee  their  deliverer;  but  wrlJ 
not  this  glorious  title  be  erazed  from  Aeijr  n\emories,  if  being  once 
delivered  by  thee  they  are  plunged  into  new  and  more  dreadful 
calamities  ?  Again,  Oh  prince,  we  conjure  thee  to  fave  us.  Re- 
fume  that  prudence,  that  wifdom,  by  which  thou  haft  governed 
us  under  happier  aii^iees.  Be  always  equal  to  thyfelf ;  and  re- 
member, that  if  heaven  referves  thee  ftill  to  reign  over  this  land, 
a  kingdom  deftitute  of  fubjedts  is  equally  u^lefs  to  a  king,  as  a 
fortrefs  without  foldiers,  and  a  veflel  without  mariners. 

OE   D    I   P  U   S. 

Alas !  unj]tappy  children  *>  I  am  not  ignorant  of  your  woes ;  yes* 
Thebans,  I  am  but  too  well  acquainted  with  your  miferable  condi- 
tion. You  weep,  you  groan ;  but  in  this  general  grief  I  fufFer  with 
you,  andnaore  thaji  you ;  the  public  misfortunes  fall  with  redoubled 
force  upon  your  king.  Oedipus  alone  bears  all  the  weight  of 
them.  -f-That  wifiiom  which  you  attribute  to  me  flumbers  not  over 
your  calamities :  I  needed  not  your  cries  and  fupplications  to  ani- 
mate my  cares  for  you.  You  have  feen  my  tears  :  you  have  been 
witnefies  of  my  anxiety :  you  are  not  ignorant  that  I  have  tried 
many  methods  to  relieve  you;  one  remedy  remained,  and  that  I 
have  not  neglefted.  J  Creon  the  brother  of  my  queen  is,  in  obe- 
dience to  my  orders,  gone  to  the  temple  of  Delphos,  to  enquire  of 
the  god  by  what  means  I  may  preferve  my  people.  Anxious,  I  count 
the  moments  of  his  abfence ;  but,  alas !  he  returns  not  yet,  though 
the  deftined  time  for  his  return  is  expired.  But  when  he  comes, 

•  Oedipus  (peaks  here  not  only  to  the  of  Sophocles,  which  has  efcaped  M.  Dacier,. ' 

c]yldren  but  to  the  facrificers  and  the  people,  who    barely    tranflates  the   paflage  thus. 

He  fpeaks  as  their  common  father,  and  there-  Do  net  think  that  it  is  your  cries  which  ha*ve 

fore  makes  ufe  of  the  term  vaA^  which  is  ap-  raufedmi. 
plicable  to  every  age.  M.  Orfatto  has  given  it  the  fame  fenfe. 

t  This  is,-  in  my  opinion,  the  true  fenfe        J.  A  Greek,  the  fbn  of  Mcnecius. 


8  OEDIPUS. 

if  I  do  not.  Oh  ye  Thebans,  execute  in  every  point  the  orders  of 
Apollo,  look  upon  me  as  the  bafeft  and  moft  infamous  of  men. 

HIGH-PRIEST. 

Thy  words  were  a  prelkge  of  good.  Thefe  children  inform  me 
that  Creon  is  arrived. 

.  OE  D  I  P  US. 

Joy  fmiles  upon  his  face.  Oh  may  thy  anfwer,  great  Apollo, 
confirm  this  omen  of  fiiccefs, 

H  IG  H-P  R  I  E  S  T. 

♦  The  crown  of  laurel  which  adorns  his  head  bodes  happy  news* 

SCENE     the    SECOND, 
t    R    E    O    N,      &c. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Reftrain  this  eager  impatience.  He  approaches.—- -Well,  my  dear 
Creon,  what  anfwer  do  you  bring  from  the  oracle  ?  O  Ipeak! 

CREON. 

The  anfwer  is  favourable ;  for  calamities,  if  they  end  in  good, 
may  be  termed  felicities  -f-. 

OE   D    I  P   U  S. 

How?  Whatmeanft  thou?  thefe  words  give  neither  hope  nor 
fear. 

CREON. 

Would  you  that  I  fhould  explain  myfelf  in  the  prefence  of  this 
aflembly;  or  Ihall  we  retire  into  the  palace  ? 

OE    D    I    P    U   S, 

No ;  fpeak  before  the  people :  their  intereft  is  dearer  to  me  than- 
my  own. 

■  .it  ■  "  I     '  ' 

•  When  the  perfon  who  was  fent  to  f  Creon,  by  fpeaking  in  this  enignia- 
confult  »the  oracle  at  Delphos  returned  tical  manner,  excites  the  curiofity  and  at- 
crowned  with  laurel,  it  was- a  fign  that  he     tention  of  the  audience. 

,)4ad  .rectiv.cd  a  favourable  anfwer. 

CREON. 


OEDIPUS.  9 

C  R  E  O  N. 

Hear  then  the  anfwer  of  die  God;  he  declares  plainly^  that  we 
tnuft  extirpate  from  this  land^  the  monfter  whom  it  has  too  long 
nouriihed. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S, 

AVho  is  this  monfter  ?  what  eicpiation  does  the  Deity  demand  f 

C  R  E  O  N. 

The  death  or  baniflunent  of  the  criminal :  blood>  unjuftly  ihed, 
cries  loud  for  vengeance. 

OE  D  I  PU  S. 

But  who  is  the  murderer  ?  Name  him^  name  the  wretch  who 
has  incurred  the  wrath  of  Apollo, 

C  R  E  O  N. 

The  king  who  reigned  in  Thebes  before  you,  Laius  ■ 

OE  D  I  PUS. 
I  never  faw  that  unhappy  prince. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

He  was  murdered:  his  death  is  not  revenged;  and  it  is  on  the 
perpetrators  of  that  crime  that  Apollo  demands  punifhment. 

OEDIPUS. 
How,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  {hall  we  penetrate  into  the  obfcu* 
rity  of  that  execrable  fadt  ?  Where  are  the  murderers  ? 

C  R  E  O  N. 
Here  in  Thebes,  fo  fays  the  God.  Alledge  not,  prince,  the  dif- 
ficulties that  will  attend  our  tracing  this  crime  to  its  fourcc.  We 
find  not  what  we  feek  but  with  diligence  and  care.  Negligence 
only  ferves  as  a  veil  to  conceal  thofe  impious  a<5tions  which  are 
ftill  unpunifhed. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Where  was  Laius*  murdered  ?  In  Thebes,  or  on  his  journey  to 
fome  other  place  ?  was  it  in  this  country,  or  any  other  ?  anfwer  me  *. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

11^^-^ ' ■ 1 1 r-TTT— ir-   ' _  ■■     ■ 

*  '*  It  i|  abfolutely  necefTafy,  that  ia  "  ed,  it  (hould  be  managed  in  fucfa  a  man- 

"  the  incidents  of  which  the  fable  is  com-  **  ner,  that  it  may  not  enter  into  the  piece 

«*  pofedy  there  ihould  be  nothing  improba*>  **  itfelf»  but  be  either  antecedent  to  the  ac- 

**  ble;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  wholly  avoid-  **  tion»  or  follow  afterwards :  and  this  rule 

V  p  L.  I.  C                                      "  Sophpcks 


^to  ^  E    D    i    P    U    §. 

C  R  fi  0  N. 

Lfti'us  went  from  hence  to  confult  the  Oracle,  and  has  never 
been  he^  of  fince.  . 

OEDIPUS. 

Did  ncne  of  his  train  return,  from  whom  we  may  procure  iomc 
intelligence  concerning  this  atrocious  ad  ? 

C  R  E  O  N. 

One  man  done  efbaped ;    but  from  him  we  could  learn  no 
more  than  one  flight  circumflance. 

OEDIPUS. 

What  circumftance  ?  Let  us  ncgleia  nothing;  it  often  happens 
that  the  moft  inconliderable  incidents  lead  to  a  full  difcovery. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

According  to  his  account,  Laius  was  fet  upon  by  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, and  fell  opprefled  with  numbers* 

OEDIPUS. 

•f-  Can  it  be  thought  probable,  that  robbers  would  have  dared 
'^to  attack  the  facred  perfon  of  a  king,  had  not  fome  fecret  interefl 
directed  the  attempt  ? 

C  R  E  O  N. 

.  Plots  and  ombufhes  were  fufpeded ;  but  after  the  king's  death, 
we  were  plunged  again  into  more  dreadful  miferies. 

**  Sophocles  has  with  great  judgment  ob-  **  mencement  of  the  a£kion.     The   poet 

*'  fenred  in  his  tragedy  of  Oedipus*''  Arift^  ^  is  anftverable  fcr  fiich   incidentt  only 

/Mf.  chi^,  i6.  **  of  which  Us   iable  b  compofedy   hot 

M.  Dader,  in  his  note  iipon  this  paflage,  *«  for  none  of  thofe  that  either  precede  or 

ifeys,    •*  It  was  not  probable  that  Oedipus  •«  follow  it.''  This  way  ofrcafoningfecms, 

**  ihoaid  be  fo  long  the  hufl>and  of  Jocafta,  in  my  opinion,  to  throw  duft  in  the  eyes, 

^<  without  hearing  from  her  the  manner  of  in  onler  to  hide  a  vifible  tho'  neoeflary  de- 

**  Laios's  death,  and  without  caufing  the  Mt.    I  rather  chufe  to  believe  that  Arifto* 

**  murder  to  be  ftridly  enquired  intoi  but  tie  praifed  Sophocles  for  the  judicious  man- 

*'  becaufe  this  fubje^  which  is  otherwife  ,  ner  in  which  hi  has  palliated  this  error,  by 

**  ^e  fineft.  imaginable,  could  not  fubfift  making  it  in  fom^  degree  (b  foreign  to  his 

**  without  that  improbability,    Sophocles  adion,  that  it  would  not  be  obferved  but 

**  has  made  ufe  of  it,  but  with  great  pro-  upon  refledion. 

«<  priety  left  it  out  of  the  afiion  which  f  Ey  this  p«flage  it  appean«  thsit  Oedi- 

**  makes  the  fubjed  of  his  tragedy:  this  pus  already  fufpeded  Creon  of  having  been 

**  incident  is  related  there  as  what  has  concerned  in  the  murder  of  L^us,  to  fecure 

''  ah^ady  happened^  and  before  the  coin-  the  aown  to  himfelf. 

A  OEDIPUS. 


OE    D    I    F    U^  R  It 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

What  miferics  could  700  foe  affli^ed  with  fo  great,  as  to  prevent 
you  from  ofing  means  to  dtfcover  the  murderers  of  your  prince  ? 

C  R  E  O  N. 

J  The  Sphynx  and  her  cruel  fiiares,  thofe  known  and  prefent 
ilk,  buried  in  oblivion  the  pad  and  the  obfcure* 

OEDIPUS. 
Well,  be  it  my  tafk  to  trace  this  fecret  guilt  to  its  firft  fource. 
Juft  are  your  orders,  great  Apollo,  Your  counfels,  Creon,  arc 
wife,  and  I  wiU  follow  them.  In  me  Thebes  fliall  find  a  deli- 
verer; the  Oracle  an  obedient  prince,  and  Laius  a  revenger.  To 
this  my  own  intereft  obliges  me.  The  caufe  of  Laius  is  my 
own.  If  I  puniih  not  this  execrable  crime,  I  fhall  embolden  re- 
bels and  perfidious  fubjeifts  to  pra£tife  on  my  life ;  by  revenging 
him,  I  (hall  fecure  my  crown.  Rife,  my  children,  and  bear 
back  thefe  facred  boughs.  [To  bis  train.]  And  do  you  fiimmon 
the  people  hither ;  all  methods  to  relieve  them  /hall  be  tried,  and 
if  the  Gods  are  favourable  to  us,  this  day  ihall  either  terminate 
our  miferies  or  our  lives. 

HIGH- PRIEST. 
Rife,  tender  iuppliants,  our  prayers  arc  granted.  Oh!  may  Apollo 
confirm  his  gracious  Oracle,  and  free  us  from  our  calamities. 

FIRST   INTER LUDK 

CHORUS^ 

Oh,  divine  Oracle,  which  from  the  facred  *  temple  of  Delphos 
has  been  fo  lately  brought  to  Thebes,  and  holds  our  minds  in 

X  The  hiftoiy  of  the  Sphynx  is  well  b^fiards  from  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  quo* 

known:  it  was  a  nonfler  compoftd  of  the  ted  the  oracle  of  Apolk)  to  Cadmus,  con« 

dlfierent  parts  of  an  e^gle,  a  lion,  and  a  cerning  the  fuccefllon.    This  woman  xtf- 

woman,    who  devoured  fuch  perfons    as  quired  that  the  oracle  ihould  be  produced, 

could  not  explain  her  enigmas*     Some  au-  Oedipus,  iaftntdled  in  a  dream,  repeated 

'  fhors  fay  that  this  Sphynx  was  a  powerful  the  orade,  and  put  his  fifter  to  death.      ' 
army,  which  had  taken  poffelTion  of  Beotia,         •  The  temple  of  Delphos,  fays  the  fcho- 

^Eut  ravaged  the  Theban  trrritorif^  uadex  .Uaft»  was  pnrirhfd  with  innumcrabU^i^ 

the  condud  of  a  wicked  woman,   whom  and  afterwards  the  place  from  whence  the 

Oedipus   killed.     Others  rrfate,   that  the  oracles  were  delivered,   was  covered  witji 

Sphynx  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Laius,  tiles  of  gold,  prefented  by  Crceiiis. 
who  murdered  thofe  Thebans,  that,  to  hinder 

C  2  anxious 
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anxious  fufpence^  what  is  thy  hidden  putport?  Alas,  uncertain 
of  our  deftiny,  wc  groan,  we  tremble  with  our  fears.  All-power- 
ful God!  we  adore  thy  impenetrable  decrees.  Oh,  deign  to  unfold 
thy  Ikcrcd  meaning,  great  Oradc,  immortal  fon  of  Hope.  To 
you  we  firft  addrefs  our  vows,  oh  Minerva,  daughter  of  Jupi- 
ter; clti  Diana,  tutelary  Goddefs  of  this  land,  who  art  feated  on 
a  throne  in  the  midft  of  Thebes :  and  thou,  invincible  Apollo,  by 
whofe  inevitable  darts  the  ferpcnt  Python  was  deftroyed ;  Divini- 
ties benign,  by  whom  the  woes  of  mortals  are  relieved,  compaf- 
iionate  our  prefent  fufferings.  -f*  If  bv  your  affifting  hands  the 
raging  flame,  that  began  to  confume  this  city  was  extinguiihed, 
fuccour  us  now,  immortal  Gods.  Alas !  our  miieries  are  without 
number.  A  whole  nation  becomes  a  viAim  to  death,  and  de- 
fcends  to  the  filent  tomb.  Hope  is  no  more ;  all  help  but  your's 
is  vain :  the  fterile  6arth  denies  her  fruits,  and  mocks  our  ufelefs 
toilt  Huto,  the  relentlefs  Pluto,  beholds  the  dead  fall  into  the 
black  waves  of  Styx,  fafter  than  the  lightning's  fucceflive  flaflies; 
and,  as  a  flight  of  birds  whofe  numbers  darken  the  air,  they 
prefs  each  other  down :  the  carcaiTes  of  the  dead,  deprived  of  fo- 
neral  rites,  cover  the  ground  in  heaps ;  our  wretched  mothers  die 
in  the  pangs  of  child-birth ;  our  youthful  brides  and  venerable 
matrons  embrace  the  altars  |  as  a  facred  aflylum,  and  pierce  the 
air  with  lamentations.  Alas!  wha(  one  night  has  ipared,  the 
following  day  deftroys.  Nothing  is  heard  on  every  fide  but  groans 
and  funeral  cries ;  and  the  name  of  Apollo,  a  thoufand  tinsies  xo- 
Yoked,  mingles  with  our  mournful  cries.  Oh  Minerva,  who 
beholdefl  the  miferies  of  thy  Thebes,  deign  to  aflift  us!  Drive 
hence  this  barbarous  Divinity,  this  deflroyin^  Mars,  more  dread- 
ful than  the  God  of  battles,  by  whom,  wim  infatiate  fiiry,  the 
Thebans  fall;  but  not  with  the  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering  helm 
and  fhield.  Oh,  drive  him,  Goddefs,  from  this  defolated  land ; 
plunge  him  in  the  vafl  boibm  of  Amphitrite,  or  in  the  immenie 
depths  of  the  Thracian  fea.  Great  Jupiter,  at  whofe  conmiand 
the  thunders  roll,  flrike  this  malignant  Genii  with  your  bolts.  Oh 
Lycian  Apollo,  bring  to  our  aid  thy  bow,  thy  golden  quiver,  and 
^.ihy  inevitable  darts.   And  thou,  Diana  \  hurl  at  him  thofe  fierce 

beams, 

f  By  infpiring  Oedipus,  when  he  deli-  This  fenfe  b  perhaps  the  moft  exad»  but 
imttd  Thebes  from  the  Sphynx.  the  other  is  the  moft  beautifiil. 

t  Otherwiie»  Embrace  the  altars  upon  *  Diana,  or  Hecate,  was  (uppofed,  as 
die  banks  of  tho  siver,  •mtA  wagifitfjMh    well  as  Bacchus,  to  fiit  the  nunds  of  mor- 

tals^ 
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htim^f  which,  like  flaming  arrows,  thou  dartdl  upon  the  moun-- 
tains  of  Lycia-j*;  he  at  length  propitious  to  our  vows,  thou  God, 
that  deigneft  to  bear  the  name  of  Theban.  Thee  whom  we 
adorn  with  a  golden  tiara,  oh  chief  of  the  Bacchanals,  powerful 
Bacchus  J,  bring  hither  thy  flaming  torches,  and  free  us  from 
this  horrible  Divinity. 

A  C  T     the     S  E  C  O  N  D. 

SCENE    the    FIRST. 

OEDIPUS,  his  T  R  A  I  N,  the  C  H  O  R  U  S,  the 
PEOPLE  aflfembled  before  the  Palace  ||- 

OEDIPUS  fpeaking   to    the   PEOPLE. 

I  Have  heard  your  demands,  oh  Thebans ;  now  in  your  turn  li- 
ften  to  your  king.  Aflift  my  endeavours  to  relieve  you,  and 
I  dare  promife  you  fuccefs.  I,  who  am  no  native  of  Thebes,  am 
free  from  aU  fuipicion  of  having  murdered  Laius,  and  am  ignorant 
even  of  the  circumfl:ances  of  his^  death :  I  Ihall  declare  my  fen- 
timents  therefore  plainly.  Think  you  I  would  recall  to  remem-* 
brance  a  crime  fo  long  buried  in  oblivion,  if  I  had  not  certain  evi- 
dence of  it.  Know  therefore,  Thebans,  that  Oedipus,  a  ftranger 
dnce,  but  now  your  fellow-citizen,  and  obedient  to  thofe  laws 
which  he  himfelf  prefcribes  -f-,  commands  you  to  name  the  mur- 
derer of  Laius  %.  If  the  fear  of  death  deters  the  criminal  from 
confeflion,  let  him  lay  aflde  that  fear;  banishment  fhall  be  all  that 

tals  with  frenly.    This  fenfe  is  more  natu-  H  This  wBt  opens  with  no  Icfs  magnifi- 

nd  than  that  which  Dacier  gives  to  this  cence  than  the  former.    The  people,  ac* 

paflage.  cording  to  the  commands  of  Oedipus,   af- 

t  A  province  in  Afia,  fituated  between  femble  before  the  palace,  to  hear  his  laft 

Caria  and  Pamphilia,  which  takes  its  name  refolution,  and  his  orders  concerning  the 

from  Lycus,  one  of  the  fens  of  Pandion.  Oracle,  and  the  methods  that  were  to  be 

X  fA.  Dacier  (ays,  that  the  Chorus  in-  uied  to  difeover  the  murderer  of  Luus. 

voke  Bacchus  with  his  flaming  torches,  be*  f  1  have  added  this  word  to  the  text  to 

caufe  wine  and  fire  are  prefervatives  againft  cx^ain  the  fenie.    Sophocles  would  have 

the  plague.    But,  without  fuppofing  imy  os  underftand,    that  Oedipus  refolves  to 

concealed  elegance,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  fubmit  to  the  orders  he  is  about  to  give ; 

that  in  Thebes  Bacchus  was  honoured  with  and  comprehends  himfelf  in  the  curfes  he 

«  peculiar  worihip ;  and  that  the  Chorus  is  going  to  pronounce, 

invoke    him  here    in  common  widi  the  t  ^^  ^^^  original,   tht  Jin  •/  LMacus^ 

other  Gods  of  die  country.  and  grand/on  tf  Cadmm* 

we 
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we  will  IrifiiGt  on  faim*  If  he  is  a  (Iranger^  diSoPttr  hila:  a  fer- 
vice  of  fuch  importance  fhall  be  nobly  rewarded ;  but  if  feai:,  or 
what  is  more  powerful  than  either  fear  or  duty,  through  friend- 
fhip  you  conceal  this  fatal  fecret«  hear,  Thebans,  hear  the  impre-* 
cation  *  and  the  orders  of  your  king.  Let  not  the  impious  wretch 
be  admitted  to  the  facrifices,  nor  mix  in  focial  converfc  with  you, 
fhare  nothing  in  common  with  him,  not  even  the  luftral  water -fi 
it  is  my  command  that  you  banifli  him  from  your  houfes,  as  a  mon^ 
fter,  who  will  draw  down  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon  you.  Such 
are  the  orders  of  the  oracle;  and  thus  I  begin  to  execute  them, 
and  revenge  your  murdered  prince.  May  the  criminal,  whether 
this  horrible  parricide  was  his  a6t  alone,  or  whether  he  had  accom- 
plices in  it,  fuiFer  all  the  fatal  effects  of  thofe  curfes  I  now  pour 
upon  him.  May  he  drag  a  miferable  life,  driven  out  from  human 
fociety,  without  dwelling,  without  hope,  and  deftitute  of  all  re- 
lief. If  knowingly  I  fhelter  him  in  my  palace,  may  thofe  dread- 
ful imprecations  I  have  pronounced,  fsdl  on  myfelf  and  family: 
Hear  me  then,  ye  Thebans :  I  conunand  you  by  that  obedience 
you  owe  me  as  your  king,  by  the  refpedt  due  to  the  facred  Ora- 
cle, by  your  affeftion  for  your  country,  thus  miferably  defaced, 
to  perform  with  the  utmoft  exadlncfs,  the  orders  I  have  juft  given 
you.  For  although  the  Gods  themfelves  had  not  fpoke  thus 
painly,  is  it  fit  a  crime  lb  fhocking  £hould  remain  unpunifiied  i 
Does  not  the  blood  of  the  beft  of  men^  the  beft  of  kings^  (peak 
plain  enough  ?  Should  he  not  have  been  revenged  ?  I  who  am  the 
lucceffor  of  fo  good  a  prince,  poflcfled  of  his  wife  and  throne,  the 
£sither  ;]:  and  the  guardian  of  his  children,  if  the  fates  had  not 
fnatched  them  from  us,  I  will  regard  him  as  a  father;  ycs^ 
in  this  caufe,  I  will  aft  with  redoubled  vigilance;   my  foul  fhalj 

^  Theib  imprecations,  and  thefe  orderst  M.l>acier,  with  great  rea(bn»  finds  fault 

give  us  a  very  natural  defcription  of  the  with  the  fcholiaftfor  faying,  that  there  is 

excommunication  of  the  ancients,  which  £broething  trivial  in  thefe  thoughts.    How- 

in  the  pagan  religion  was  a  dreadful  pu-  ever,  the  fcholiafl  adds,  that  they  are  very 

fiithment.    Euripedes  gives  a  more  parti*  wdl  calculated  to  move  the  pafiions,  and 

cular  account  of  it  in  his  Iphigenia  in  that  Euripides  is  full  of  them,  whereas  So- 

Tauns.  phodes  makes  uie  of  them  fparitigly,  and 

t  The  luflral  water  was  made  ufe  of  to  never  but  when  he  would  raife  concern- 
purify  the  people  at  the  facrifices :  they  ment  in  tlie  audience ;  and  it  mull  be  ac* 
dip'd  their  hands  into  it,  a  darning  brand  knowledged,  that  this  thought  of  Oedipus 
was  tlirown  into  it,  and  it  was  afterwards  is  very  likely  to  produce  that  eli«A.  He  re- 
fprinkled  upon  the  aflembly.  folves  to  revenge  him  as  a  father,  whofe 

t  He  fpeaks  here  of  himfelf  without  fon  and  murderer  he  at  laft  difcovers  him- 

knewing  it,  that  is,  of  the  Ion  of  Laius.  felf  to  be. 

not 
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not  taftc  of  peace  till  I  have  difcovered  the  impious  murderer 
of  the  dear  remains  ♦  of  Lahdacus,  of  the  Polydores,^  of  Cad- 
musy  and  Agenor.  I  owe  this  vengeance  to  their  manes ;  as  for 
thofe  who  refufe  their  confent  to  this  juft  fentence,  may  the  earth 
be  ever  barren,  and  deceive  their  ufelefs  labours;  may  they  behold 
their  wives  expire  without  having  known  the  ibft  name  of  mo- 
ther; and  may  they  periih  themselves  by  a  death  more  horrid 
(if  poflible)  than  that  which  depopulates  this  unhappy  land.  But 
for  fuch  as  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  my  will,  may  juiHce  com- 
bat in  their  caufe ;  and  oh,  ye  immortal  Gods,  be  favourable  to 
Thebes! 

CHORUS, 

Oh  kingp .  we  fubmit  moft  willingly  to  your  imprecations  ;  but 
innocent  as  we  are  of  the  murder,  we  know  not  the  perpetrator 
of  it;  the  God,  who  gave  the  Oracle,  only  can  explain  it,  and  dif«» 
cover  him. 

OEDIPUS. 
You  fay  well,  but  what  mortal  can  conflrain  the  Gods  to  unfold 
their  fecrets  ? 

CHORUS. 
There  is  yet  another  refource  ^f  • 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Speak  what  is  it;  if  any  expedient  presents  itfclf  to  your 
thoughts,  conceal  it  not. 

CHORUS. 

The  fage  Tirefias  J,  he  who  is  among  mortals  what  Apollo  is 
with  the  Gods;  may  not  his  divine  foreknowlege  reveal  this 
myftery? 

*  It  appears  that  the  peofde  retire  after  Propertius,  was  puniihed  for  it  by  the  lofs 

having  received  the  king's  orders ;  theK^ho-  of  his  fight ;  a  lefs  punifliment  than  that 

rus,  compofed  of  the  oldefl  and  moft  re-  inflided  en  A&ton,  The  goddefs  had  com- 

ipe^able  Thebans,  remain,  and  anfwer  for  pafiion  on  him  afterwards,  and  beftowed 

the  people.  on  him  the  power  of  divination.    Ovid 

t  Literally,  Hear  a  fecond  coun&l,  &c.  iays,  that  it  was  Juno  who  ftruck  him  with 

Oedipus  replies.  Give  me  a  third,  if  you^are  blindnefs,  for  having,  in  a  difpute  between 

able.    M.  Or&tto  GiuAiniano  tranflates  it,  her  and  Jupiter,  which  was  by  their  mu- 

^rimigi  Is  urns  arndterufi  im  ftpmu  P  hau  tud  confent  fnhmirtfd  tQ  his  arbitratiwi, 

\  Tirefias  was  a  native  of  Thebes  in  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  Xjod,  who,  to 

Beotia,  the  fon  of  Everus  and  Cariclo.    He  make  him  fome  reparation  for  the  lofs  of 

happened  to  fee  Pallas  when  (he  was  bath-  his  fight,  granted  him  the  knowledge  of 

ing;   and,  according  to  Csdlimachus  and  futurity. 

OEDIPUS. 
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OEDIPUS, 

.    Nor  h»8  -this  method  cfcapcd  my  labouring  ♦  thought ;  twice 
•by  the  counfel  of  Creon  have  I  £biu  for  him;  'tis  ftrange  he  ap* 
pears  not  yel. 

CHORUS. 
Let  Tireiias  be  confulted  then ;  for  many  reports  have  formerly 
been  ipread  concerning  this  parricide^  oi  litde  confequencc  in« 
deedy  and  which  did  not  ieem  to  merit  any  attention. 

OEDIPUS. 

Say  what  were  thofc  reports  5  I  would  have  nothing  negleded. 

C  HO  R  U  S. 

It  was  faid  that  the  king  was  aifaffinated  by  travellers. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
This  I  alfb  have  heard ;    but»  as  yet>  no  one  has  appeared  who 
^as  an  eye^witnefs  of  the  faA. 

CHORUS. 

The  terror  of  thofc  curfes  which  you  have  pronounced^  will 
certainly  produce  them;  and  doubt  not  but  tne  guilty  wretch 
himfelf,  impell«d  by  his  fears,  will  foon  appear  before  you. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

They  who  fear  not  to  be  wicked,  but  little  fear  my  curfes. 

CHORUS. 

He  comes  who  will  reveal  this  fccret  criminal  i  the  divine  pro- 
phet approaches,  he  to  whom  all  things  are  known,  he  will  un- 
fold the  truth. 

SCENE     the    S  E  C'O  N  D. 
To   them  T  I  R  j:  S  I  A  S. 

OEDIPUS, 
Oh  thou  who,  though  deprived  of  fight,  yet  canft  penetrate 
into  the  fccrets  both  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  thee  thy  miferable 
country  has  rccourfe ;  thou  only  art  able  to  deliver  her.     Apollo 

^  In  the  Greek  it  is,  /  havtfent  t^wo  mef-  thole  fuipicions  which  Oedipus  entertains 
Jingers  to  tim^^  Crtmft  advice.  This  hint  of  Creon,  and  which  the  audience  is  after- 
is  not  unofeful,  lor  it  lays  a  foundation  for    wards  not  furprifed  to  hear  him  aver* 

has 
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has  declared,  that  our  calamities  fhall  not  ceafe  till  the  murderers 
ofLaius  are  either  put  to  death  or  baniihed.  Let  the  facred  ihy- 
fteries  of  thy  art  be  all  employed  to  difcover  themj  mark  me 
•flight  of  birds,  exert  the  whole  power  of  divination  j  refufe  not, 
to  thy  fellow-citizens,  the  afSilance  they  expeft  from  thee.  Thou 
art  our  only  hope;  preferve  thy  country,  preferve  thy  king;  re- 
venge a  prince,  whofe  blood  unjuftly  fhed,  draws  upon  us  the 
wrath  of  Heaven ;  and  oh,  remember,  that  nothing  is  fo  glorious 
as  to  fuccour  the  wretched. 

T  I  R  E  S  I  A  S.   afide. 
Oh,  Gods !  how  dangerous  it  is  to  know  too  much !  I  am  un- 
donej  wretch  that  I  am,  why  came  I  hither  ? 

OEDIPUS. 

What  means  this  fudden  grief  and  conftemation  ? 

TIRESIAS. 

Suffer  me  to  retire,  prince :   believe  Tirefias,   it  will  be  beft 
both  for  you  and  me. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Unjuft  and  cruel!  Have  you  then  forgot  that  Thebes  is  your 
country?  wfll  you  not,  at  her  iiiftreati^,  explain  the  Oracle? 

TIRES  IAS. 
You,  prince,  are  more  unjuft  than  me.    I  am  filent  becaufe  I 
would  not  anfwer  rafhly  to  your  raQi  demands. 

C  HO'R  U  S. 
Tirefias,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods,  conceal  not  from  us  what 
you  know.  Thus  proftrate  at  your  knees,  we  conjure  you  to  fpeak. 

TIRESIAS. 
Alas!  you  are  ignorant  of  what  you  afk:  fuffer  the  fecrct  to 
remain  with  me;  I  would  not  unfold  your  mifcries. 

OE  D  I  PUS..       . 

How!  you  know  then  who  .the  murderer  is,  and  yet  you  are 
^em.  Is  it  your  wifh  that  we  fhould  perifh  ? 

TIRESIAS.. 

Unjuft  reproach  I  It  is  for  your  fake,  for  my  own,  that  I  am 
fUentj  let  us  Iparc  each  other  mutual  ruin.     I  will  not  fpeak. 

yoL,  L  D  OEDIPUS. 
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OEDIPUS. 
Who  can.  hear  this  unmoved  ?  Oh  I  wretch^  impious  and  bafe^ 
how  long  wilt  thou  be  thus  inexorable  ? 

TIRESIAS. 

You  upbraid  mc  with  my  cruelty,  yet  blufli  not  for  the  unju/l 
rage  with  which  you  arc  tnmfportcd.    I  am  the  vidim  of  it* 

OEDIPUS, 

Is  It  poffible  to  hear  thee  without  rage  ?  Think  what  an  injury 
thou  offereft  to  thy  coiintiy« 

TIRESIAS. 

You  will  know  your  misibrtunes  too  ibon,  I  need  not  reveal 
them. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Thefe  misfortunes  I  would  learn  from  thy  mouth. 

TIRESIAS. 
Although  you  ihould  load  me  with  your  ievereft  veQgeanoe>  I 
win  not  fpeak. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

The  fujy  thou  haft  raifcd  ihall  be  let  loofe  upon  theej  yes,  I 
declare  it  to  thee,  thou  art,  in  my  opinion,  an  accomplice  in  this 
parricide,  nay,  the  author  a£  it.  Wert  .thou  not  deprived  of 
i^U  I  £hould  believe  thy  hand  alooo  accompU£bed  it. 

TIRESIAS. 

*  I  hear  you,  and  in  my  turn,  oh  Oedipus,  I  declare,  that 
fou  hzrc  yourfelf  pronounced  your  £entence.  Yes,  from  this  fatal 
moment,  no  Thcban  can  hdd  cohverie  with  you;  you  are  the 
murderer  of  Laius.  ^ 

OEDIPUS. 

I  Laius's  murderer !.  oh  Gods !  Traitor,  thinkcft  thou  to  efcapc 
my  vengeance  for  this  black  impofture  ? 

*  The  rage  wxtii  whkh  Oedipus  is  tranf-  think  that  aH  is  the  cSt€t  of  hb  refentmen^ 

ported,  juftifies  the  prophet  for  ipeaking  and  of  the  plot  he  had  laid  befbse,  and 

thus  plainly  to  him :  and  this  fcene  is  con-  the  rath.cr»  as  he  believes  himfelf  to  be  the 

duded  with  fuch  art»  that  Tirtiias  unfelds  fon  of  Folybus,  king  of  Corinth,  and  not 

to  the  king  hb  whole  deftiny,  without  the  of  Labs. 
kaft  di(gui&^  while  Oedipos  has  reafoa  to 

TIRESIAS. 
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T  I  R  E  S  I  A  8. 

I  fear  it  not;  trvtik  fliall  triumph  ovtr  in^ixditt,  and  defend 
me  from  your  wrath. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

The  trut^ !  Ah  wretch,  whence  knoweft  thou  the  truth  ?  Thy 
art,  blind  j^rophet,  hath  not  difcovered  it  to  thee. 

t  I  R  E  S  I  A  S^ 
From  yourfelf  I  know  it;  and  it  k  you  who  ha^e  obliged  me 
to  break  iilence.     ^ 

OE  D  I  P  U  8. 

Have  I  obliged  thee  to  accufb  me !  Repeat  then  what  dlou 
hail:  faid;  perhaps  I  may  begin  to  comprehend  diee. 

TIRESIA&. 

Tou  hare  heard  too  much  *,  mean  you  to  lay  a  fiiaf e  for  me»^ 
by  continuing  to  queftion  me  thus  ? 

OEDIPUS. 
I  teU  thee  no^  but  I  command  thee  to  fpeak. 

T  I  R  E  S  I  A  S. 

Well  then^  I  repeat  it^  the  murderer  whom  you  feek  is  yourfelf. 

OE  DI  P  U  S, 

Agaiut  ba(e  man !  thou  fhalt  not  twice  iofult  qm  vntk  impoohy; 

T  I  R  E  8  I  A  S. 

Oh  Heaven !  what  would  his  fury  be,  were  I  to  discover  all? 

OEDIPUS. 

Say  ^1  thou  knoweft^  I  have  nothing  to  fear^ 

T  I  R  E  S  I  A  S. 

Thus  urged  I  will  ipeak.  Oedipus^  without  knowing  it,  is  en* 
g^ed  in  an  impious  union ;  he  is  ignorant  of  the  dreadful  abyis 
into  which  he  is  plunged.  ../.._ 

OE  D  I  P  US. 

Thinkeft  thou  I  will  longer  bear  theiie  repeated  outrages  i 

— - — — -  —  '^  •  

^  Mumy9ut^k^iijmnfifmf  that  is,  yottwouUkaowwliffthtrlfliallvaryiii  wh«t 
1  have  laid. 

D2     ^  OEDIPUS. 


fto  •OEDIPUS. 

T  I  R  E  S  I  A  S. 

'   I  fear  thcc  not,  fuch  is  the  force  of  Truth- 

OEDIPUS. 
Yes,  but  Truth  Is  not  upon  thy  lips.  Thou  doubly  blind,  thou 
haft  not  C3^s  to  fee  her,  nor  wifdom  to  difcovcr  her. 

T  I  R  E  S  I  A  S. 
Ah,  wretched  prince!   Soon,   very  foon,    will  the  calamity 
with  which  you  reproach  me  be  your  own. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

.    Go,  thank  the  Gods  thou  art  blind;  for  otherwife  this  day 
ihould  be  the  laft.  of  thy  life* 

TIRESIAS. 

My  life  is  not  in  your  hands.  Apollo  is  my  guard,  he  will 
prcfervc  it  -f-. 

OEDIPUS. 
Haft  thou  joined  with  Creon,  to  contrive  this  bafe  artifice  I 

TIRESIAS. 
Accufe  neither  of  us;  yourmiferies  proceed  from  yourfelf  alone. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Oh  crown!  oh  fcepter!  oh  wifdom,  facrcd  trcafure,  whofe 
dilates  have  more  power  to  make  life  happy,  than  all  the  arts  of 
divination ;  how  are  thefe  bleftings,  by  being  too  much  cxpofed 
to  the  malignant  darts  of  envy,  fubjedted  to  a  fatal  change  I  To 
Thebes  I  came  without  ambition,  without  deiign ;  the  throne  is 
offered  me,  I  accept  it,  and  I  reign.  Creon,  this  Creon,  who 
feemed  at  firft  to  be  the  moft  faithful  of  my  friends,  forms  fecret 
plots  to  deprive  me  of  the  crown ;  he  fuboms  this  wretched  prieft, 
blind  in  his  art,  and  only  wife  for  his  own  interefts;  Creon  employs 
his  artifices  and  delufions,  and  againft  whom  ?  againft  Oedipus, 
his  friend;  for  fay,  thou  dotard,  who  made  thee  a  prophet  ?  why 

t  I  have   prefered  this    fenfe  to  that  not  prove  that  Camerarius's  tranilation  is 

which  Joachim  Camerarius  gives  to  the  exadl;  the  other  is  more  iimple  and  more 

Greek,  as  if  Tirefias  had  faid,  j^lbmnS  conformable  to  truth.    M.  Orfatto  alfo  un- 

Unmnaii  $^  de/Nn^.    Tirefias,  indeed,  ac-  derflands  this  paflage  as  I  do. 
'COfding  to  Paufanias,  died  on  his  journey  ....  il pojftnti  AfpoUo  cura 

to  Delphos,  after  having  drank  of  a  cer«  Bavraitlama  niit^. 

tain  fimntain ;  but  this  drcuiiiftance  does 

didft 


OEDIPUS.  ai 

didft  thou  not  anfwcr  the  enfnaring  quefUons  of  the  Sph3mx,  and 
deliver  Thebes  from  the  cruelties  exercifed  on  her  by  that  mon-' 
fter  ?  Thy  bleeding  country  then  needed  the  affiftance  of  a  man 
divine^  of  knowledge  more  than  human;  where  then  were  thy 
prophetic  arts,  thy  myfteries,  thy  birds,  and  thy  Gods  ?  Oedipus 
came;  and  by  his  wifdom  alone,  without  the  aid  of  birds;  Oedi- 
pus, who  boafted  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  explained  the  enignia^ 
and  confounded  the  Sphynx.  Ah  wretch,  confefs,  that  devoured 
by  ambition,  thou  wouldft  feat  Creon  on  the  throne,  that  thou 
mayft  reign  under  him.  This  is  the  fecret  interefl  which  animates 
thee  to  my  ruin ;  but  mark  me,  prophet,  thy  ambition  fhall  coft 
thee  dear.  I  will  revenge  my  wrongs  on  thee,  and  the  bafe  author 
of  this  confpiracy ;  and  did  not  ibme  remains  of  reverence  for  thy 
hoary  age  reftrain  me,  I  would  this  moment  make  thee  fenfible  at 
what  a  price  thou  haft  abufed  thy  pernicious  art» 

CHORUS. 

We  have  been  witneffes  of  your  diipute,  and  own  with  grief 
that  too  much  paflion  has  been  (hewn  pn  either  fide.  Remember 
prince,  Tirefias  remember,  that  to  explain  the  Oracle  is  all  the 
bufinefs  now. 

TIRESIAS. 

Oedipus,  you  are  a  king,  but  here  the  liberty  of  hearing  and 
anfwering  by  turns,  renders  us  equal ;  nor  am  I  your  fubjed,  but 
Apollo's. .  Know  then,  that  I  have  no  need  of  being  juftified  by 
Creon ;  free  and  incapable  of  fear,  I  will  have  no  other  defen- 
der but  myfelf.  I  am  blind,  it  is  true ;  but  although  you  have 
eyes,  you  are  blind  to  the  miferies  which  furround  you.  Know 
you  what  air  you  breathe,  with  whom,  and  how  you  are  united  ? 
know  you  who  hath  given  you  birth  ?  know  you  the  crimes  yoa 
have  conunitted,  which  have  made  you  execrable  to  your  kin- 
dred, whether  on  earth,  or  in  the  gloomy  regions  of  the  dead  ? 
Alreadv  the  revenging  Furies  purfue  you ;  a  father  and  a  mother 
drive  tnem  on ;  foon,  very  foon,  deprived  of  fight  like  me,  you 
fhall  be  chaced  from  this  land.  Then,  Oedipus,  what  feas,  wnat 
mountains  *  will  not  echo  with  your  groans,  when  you  fhall 
know  your  fatal  hymen,  the  impious  nuptial  torch  which  you  have 

*  In  the  Greek»  what  Cytheritn  ?  It  is    ignorant  that  he  was  expofed  on  mount 
an  allufion  to  the  paft,  whidi  could  not  be     Cytherion. 
prcfenred  in  the  tranilation.    Oedipus  is 

lighted* 
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lighted,  when  you  ffaall  fee  the  dreadful  rock  jou  htre  ftnick 
upon,  and  which  to  you  appeared  a  fecore  port ;  when  a  dduge 
of  miferies,  which  now  you  are  ignorant  af^  (hall  equal'  you  with 
your  children,  and  overwhelm  both  you  and  them?  Then,  prince^ 
exhauft  jour  rage  on  Creon  and  Tireiias :  you,  you,  yourfelf  will 
beft  revenge  us;  and  fure  a  more  guilty  or  more  wretched  mor- 
tal will  never  lofe  the  light  of  day. 

OEDIPUS, 
Oh  Gods !  muft  I  ftill  hear  and  fuffer  thefc  outrages.— ^— Fly, 
wretch,  from  my  juft  fiiry,  and  fliew  thy  hated  face  no  more. 

T  I  R  E  S  I  A  S. 

I  came  at  your  command. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Could  I  have  fbrefeen  this  madnefs,  thou  fhould  not  have  been 
fent  for. 

T  I  R  E  S  I  A  S. 

You  call  me  mad :  jour  £itfaer  did  not  think  me  fo. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Ha !  ftaj,  who  was  my  father  ? 

TIRESIAS- 

This  day,  yes  Oedipus,  this  fatal  day,  fliall  give  thee  birth  and 
death  -f-. 

OE  D  I  P  US. 
Thj  words  are  dark,  perplexed. 

TIRESIAS. 
Is  it  not  your  boaft  to  have  folved  enigmas  like  thefe  ? 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

That  which  you  reproach  me  with,  is  my  gloiy. 

TIRESIAS. 

Say,  rather  your  0i]sfo|tuae. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

I  have  preferved  Thebes,  no  matter  at  what  price. 

TIRESIAS. 

Lead  me  hence.  [To  his  fcrvant. 

t  That  is,  he  fliall  know  who  he  is. 

OEDIPUS. 
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OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Farewell^  and  rid  us  of  thy  prefence.     Leave  us,  I  fay. 

T  I  R  E  S  I  A  S. 
Yes,  I  will  leave  you.  In  fpite  of  all  your  menaces  I  have  de- 
clared my  fecret,  and  I  am  fatisfied.  My  life  depends  not  upon 
you  ;  hear  me  then  for  the  laft  time.  This  man  whom  you  fcek^ 
and  whom  you  load  with,  imprecations,  this  criminal,  diis  mur- 
derer, is  in  Thebes ;  a  foreigner  he  feems,  but  foon  he  fhall  be 
acknowleged  a  Theban  5  foon,  very  loon,  his  fortune,  now  fo  gay> 
£>fmiling,  (hall  v^niih  like  a  dream;  indigent,  blind,  and  lean- 
ing on'  a  ftaiF,  he  ihall  wander  through  other  countries,  a  ipedta- 
clc  of  woe.  What  will  be  his  grief,  his  horror,  when  he  diico- 
vers  himfelf  to  be  the  brother  of  his  children,  and  the  huiband 
of  his  mother!  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  parricide  and  inceilE 
Go,  prince,  explain  thefe  dreadful  words ;  and  if  you  find  them 
fal&,  I  will  acknowlege  the  juftice  of  your  reproaches, 

SECOND   INTERLUDE- 
CHORUS. 

What  has  Apollo,  from  the  deep  receffes  of  his  facredgrot,  de-#STROPHBlL 
dared !  who  is  this  wretch  that,  unknown  to  himfelf,  hath  ftained 
his  hands  with  blood  ?  Nowlet  him  fhun  the  puniflipient  that  awaits 
lum ;  now  let  hioi  ^  fwift  as  the  darting  lightnings !  already  the 

*  Demetrius  Triclinius,  in   his  treatife  the  earth.  IPindar  has  imitated  thefe  move- 

upon  the  verfes  of  Sophocles  fays,    that  ments,  in  his  odes,  apparently,  becaufe  in 

the  Chorus,  in  finging  thi  ftrophe,  diiedib  finging  them,  the  iamc  ev<dutions  were  per- 

their  fteps  towards  the  right ;  that  they  turn  formed.    Thcfeus,.  when*  he  returned  from, 

to  the  left  when  they  fing  the  antiftrophe ;  Crete,  invented  a  dan<»  which  confided  of 

and  laftly,  wten  they  fing  the  epode.  which  ftvend  tiurns  and  windingi^,  in  memory  of 

comes  after  the  ftrophe  and  antiftrophe,  the  labyrinth.     However,,  it  is  not  c$fy  to- 

they  remain  fixed  in  one  place.    It  is  al-  conceive  the    meaning  of  thefe  different 

kged,  that  by  thefe  evolutions,  which  were  movements  of  the  Chorus  to  the  right  and 

copied  fnm  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  in-  left:    It  is  my  opinion,   fiiys  M.  Dacier,. 

tended,  like  them,  to  defcribe  the  courfe  of  that  the  Chorus  was  divided  into  two  bands,, 

the  fhirs ;  thus  the  Arophe,  and  the  iim¥»-  aa  amoAg  the  Hehcawsi  that.on  .the  right,. 

ment  to  the  right  hand,  fignilied  the  mo-  when  they  began  to  fing,  advanced  to  the 

tion  of  die  fixed  Aars ;  the  antiftrophe  and  left  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  theatre,  and 

the  turnii^  to  the  left,  marked  the  courfe  this  was  the  ftrophe :  the  other  on  the  left 

cf  the  planets ;  laftly,  the  epode  and  its  hand,  which  was  the  antiftrophe,  direded 

iituation  exprefiTed  the  unmoveable  ftate  of  their  movement  to  the  right 

A  immortal 
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immortal  fon  of  Jove  aims  at  him  his  dreadful  bolts;  the  cruel, 
the  inevitable  Fates  purfue  him. 

From  the  clouds  of  Pamafliis,  the  Oracle,  Uke  a  flame  breaks 
forth,  and  warns  the  Thebans  to  produce  the  criminal.  Like  a 
bull,  who  wanders  from  the  herd  to  conceal  his  (hame  and  his 
defeat,  he  hides  himfelf  in  the  depth  of  caverns;  he  feeks  the 
impenetrable  fhade  of  the  forefts;  vainly  he  wanders  through  fo- 
litary  places;  in  vain  he  would  avoid  the  fentence  which,  from 
the  midft  of  the  earth  *,  has  been  pronounced  againft  him.  The 
voice,  the  immortal  voice  ftill  thunders  in  his  ears, 
Strophe  u.  Oh  fage  Tircfias,  what  horrors  haft  thou  uttered !  (hall  we 
give  credit  to  thy  fatal  words  ?  Is  the  prophet  or  is  Oedipus  to 
blame  ?  You  raife  alike  our  hopes  and  fears.  What  rage  could 
animate  the  fon  of  Polybus  -f-  againft  Laius  ?  Shall  we  fubfcribe 
to  an  odious  reproach,  which  accuies  Oedipus  of  a  murder,  he  who 
knows  not  even  the  criminal  ? 

Oh  Jupiter!  oh  Apollo!  vou  read  the  hearts  of  all,  fuch  is  the 
privilege  of  the  Gods.  But  nave  priefts  more  knowlege  than  other 
men  ?  One  mortal  is  fuperior  to  another  in  wifdom,  but  all  are 
liable  to  error.  What  rafhncfs  then  to  believe,  without  ftronger 
proofs,  the  accufation  we  have  heard  of  Oedipus  ?  Ah,  no,  it 
cannot  be,  that  he  who  faved  the  Thebans,  whofe  wifdom  was 
acknowleged,  even  by  the  Sphynx,  fhould  be  a  murderer. 

ACT     the     THIRD. 

SCENE  the  FIRST. 

C  R  E  O  N,     the    CHORUS. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

y^H  Thebans,  what  have  I  heard  ?  The  king  accufcs  me  of 
V^  the  blackeft  treachery*  Opprcfled  with  grief,  for  this  im- 
puted guilt,  I  come  to  leam  the  particulars  from  you.  It  is  not 
enough  that  I  bear  my  part  in  the  genenal  calamity,  but  I  muft 


Antistho- 


•  Delphos,  which  lay  at  Ae  foot  of  the  t  Oedipus  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  ion  of 
mountain  .Parnaflusy  was  fuppofed  to  lie  in  Polybus ;  it  is  this  which  renders  riie  accu- 
<h/e  c^ter  of  the  world.  See  the  notes  upon  fations  of  Tirefias  incredible,  and  which 
the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  fufpends  and  prepares  the  unrarclling  of 

the  plot. 

have 


OEDIPUS- 
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have  the  additional  misfortune  of  being  thought  criminal  by  Oe- 
dipus; he  fufpedts  my  words,  my  adtions.  Thus  diftionoured, 
life  is  not  worth  my  care ;  for  will  not  you,  will  not  my  friends 
henceforth,  regard  me  as  a  traitor  to  my  country  ? 

CHORUS. 

Alas,  prince,  not  truth,  but  rage,  has  furely  formed  thefe  ftrangc 
fufpicions. 

C  R  E  O  N, 

Who  hath   fuggefted  to  the  king,   that  I  have  fuborned  the 
prophet  to  Ipread  thefe  falfc  reports  ? 

CHORUS. 

Thekiqg,  indeed,  did  fay  fo,  but  on  what  grounds  we  know  not. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

What,  did  he  calmly,  did  he  deliberately  accufe  me  of  fuch 
atrocious  guilt  ? 

CHORUS. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  penetrate  into  the  thoughts  of  kings  -  -  -  See, 
he  comes,  he  himfelf  will  inform  you. 

SCENE     the    SECOND. 
To  them  OEDIPUS. 

OEDIPUS. 
How!  haft  thou  the  prefumption  to  appear  before  me,  con- 
vifted  *  as  thou  art,  of  having  confpired  againft  my  crown  and 
life^  comeft  thou  to  infult  me  here,  here  in  my  palace  ?  Say,  didft 
thou  think  me  fo  weak  as  not  to  have  difcovered  thy  traitorous 
plots;  or  fo  mad,  as  when  I  had  difcovered  them,  to  let  thee 
efcape  with  impunity  ?  What  was  thy  defign ;  how  couldft  thou 
hope,  deftitute  of  ftiends,  of  troops,  and  treafure,  to  make 
thy  way  to  the  throne  ? 

*  Thefe  words  in  the  text»   fowwq  w  ri  out  the    ieaft  foundation,   would  in  him 

hrati^  IfA^tvfy  are  thus  trandated  by  M.  have  been  extremely  weak.     But  it  is  plain 

Dacier,  Thou  who  art  certainly  the  murderer  of  that  this  could  not  be  the  fenfe  of  Sopho- 

Laiuu    This  miftake    has  produced  ano«  des:  his  words  are,  Thou  art  the  murderer  of 

ther  in  a  modern  poet»  as  if  Oedipus  re-  this  mau,   that  is,  of  me>  This  manner  of 

proached  Creon  with  having  himfelf  mur-  /peaking  is  ufual  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 

dered  Laius ;  a  reproach  which  being  with-  poets* 

Vd  L.  L  E  CREON. 
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C  R  E  O  N- 

Oedipus,  I  have  liftened  patiently  to  your  charge;  fuffcr  me  to 
fpeak  in  my  turn,  and  condemn  me  not  unheard. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Yes,  thou  art   eloquent,    I  know  it.     Thy  artifices  alfo   arc 
known  to  me.  I  will  not  hear  thee ;  thy  crime  is  proved. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

I  conjure  you  hear  me . 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Be  filent,  or  confefs  that  thou  art  the  worft  of  nien. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

How  great  is  your  error,  prince,  if  you  take  prejudice'for  reafon*. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Think  not  to  efcape  unpunifhed,  for  having  confpired  againfE: 
diy  king. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

If  I  am  proved  guilty,  I  will  fubmit  to  punifliment;  but,,  I 
conjure  you>  tell  me  what  is  my  crime  ? 

OEDIPUS. 

*  Was  it  not  by  thy  advice,  that  I  fent  for  this  boafted  prophet? 

;'  C  R  E  O  N. 

acknowlege  it ;  and  I  would  give  the  fame  advice  again.. 

OEDIPUS. 

How  long  is  it  fince  Laius 

C  R  E  O  N. 

Explain  yourfelf. 

OEDIPUS. 

How  long  is  it  fince  Laius  was  murdered  ? 

C  R  E  O  N. 

'Tis  many  years ;  but  the  remembrance  of  it  is  not  eafily  effacedi 

OEDIPUS. 

Did  Tirefias,  at  that  time,  make  profeflion  of  this  divining  art  ? 

*  It  was  from  this  circumllance,  that  the  fuTpicions  of  Oedipus  againft  Creon  took 
their  rife. 

CREON. 
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C  R  E  O  N, 

His  fcience,  and  his  fame,  were  then  as  great  as  they  are  now, 

OEDIPUS. 
Did  he  name  Oedipus  to  you  then  ? 

C  R  E  O  N. 

Never,  in  my  prefcnce, 

OEDIPUS. 

Were  no  enquiries  made  concerning  this  murder? 

C  R  E  ON. 

There  were  5  but  all  in  vain. 

OEDIPUS. 

Why  did  not  Tircfias  fpcak  then  as  he  does  now  ? 

C  R  E  O  N. 

I  know  not  that;  I  cannot  anfwer  to  what  I  am  ignorant  of, 

OEDIPUS. 

At  leaft  thou  knoweft  what  thou  thyfelf  art  concerned  in ;  it 
would  be  wifdom  to  confefs  it. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

What  fhould  I  confefs  ?  All  that  I  know  I  will  declare. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Would  he  have  charged  the  murder  of  Laius  upon  me,  if  thou 
hadil  not  joined  with  him  in  this  accufation  ? 

C  R  E  O  N. 

You  know  beft,  oh  Oedipus!  what  Tirefias  has  faid  to  you.  But 
it  is  from  you,  that  I  would  learn  that  yrhich  you  feek  to  know 
of  me. 

OEDIPUS. 

Queftion  me  then,  I  permit  thee ;  but  never  hope  to  perfuade 
jne,  that  I  am  the  murderer  of  Laius. 

C  R  E  O  N.' 

Are  you  not  the  hufband  of  my  fifter  ? 

OEDIPUS. 

I  am. 

E2  CREON. 
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C  R  E  O  N. 
Does  fhe  not  fhare  with  you  the  fovereign  power  ? 

OEDIPUS. 

She  does ;  and  my  refpeft  and  tcndernefs  for  her  arc  boundfefs. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

Next  to  you  both,  am  I  not  the  greateft  in  the  kingdom  ? 

OEDIPUS. 

Perfidious  wretch,  this  aggravates  thy  treachery* 

C  R  E  O  N. 

Deign  to  hear  me,  prince,  and  you  will  be  convinced  I  am  not 
perfidious.  The  rank  I  enjoy  is  equal  to  royalty ;  and  with  it  I 
enjoy  what  monarchs  tafte  not,  fecurity  and  quiet.  What  mad- 
nefs  to  forfeit  thefe  advantages  for  the  fears,  the  anxieties,  that 
furround  a  throne !  Say,  can  there  be  room  for  choice  in  fuch  un- 
-equal  bleffings  *  ?  Born  without  ambition,  I  prefer  the  title  of 
fubjedt  to  that  of  king.  In  this  the  wife  think  as  I  do.  Con- 
tented in  a  private  ftation,  and  free  from  inquietude,  you  make 
my  happinefs  and  my  honour.  To  me  the  throne  would  prove 
an  inexhauftcd  fource  of  cares ;  and  I  fhould  be  more  a  flave  than 
king.  How,  with  thefe  fad  appendages,  could  I  prefer  a  crown 
to  that  power,  which  by  your  indulgence  I  poffefs,  unenvied, 
yet  without  bounds.  No,  Oedipus,  no,  I  feel  and  I  acknowlege 
my  prefent  happy  lot.  Is  not  my  every  wifh  prevented  ?  Am  I 
not  the  diftributer  of  your  benefits,  beloved  and  refpedted  by  your 
fubjedts  as  their  patron  and  fupport  with  you  ?  I  fhould  be  the 
weakcft  of  men  were  I  to  forrcit  thefe  advantages.  You  know 
my  heart  too  well ;  my  fentiments  are  not  thofe  of  a  rebel  and 
a  traitor;  never  has  this  horrible  fcheme  entered  my  thoughts  ; 
fo  far  from  heading  a  conipiracy  againft  my  king  and  brother,  I 
fhould  blufli  to  be  an  accomplice  in  it.  If  my  oaths  will  not  gain 
credit  with  you,  believe  the  Oracle  of  Delphos,  confult  the  God. 
If  this  impious  plot  can  be  proved  againft  Tirefias  and  me,  I  will 
fubmit  to  whatever  punifliment  you  doom  me.     You  fhall  not  be 

♦  This  moral,  and  confequently  this  de-  ripides ;    fee  the  fifth  fcene  in  the  fourth 

fence  of  Creon's,  will  not  be  admitted  in  adt.     Thefe  two  paflages  of  different  au- 

our   time;    but    in  Greece  a  crown  was  thors,  fhew  that  this  moral  was  then  in^ 

not  what  it  is  with  us.     HippoHtus  argues  culcated  by  the  iages. 
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my  only  judge,  I  will  be  the  firft  to  condemn  myfclf.  Do  not 
then,  I  conjure  you,  blacken  me  with  fuch  atrocious  crimes  upon 
a  bare  fulpicion.  It  is  alike  unjuft  to  attribute  virtue  to  the  wick- 
ed, and  wickednefs  to  the  virtuous.  He  who  facrifices  a  friend  to 
his  unjuft  fufpicions,  ftrikes  at  his  own  life.  But  what  do  I  fay  ?  a 
friend  is  more  precious  than  life  itfelf.  But  I  have  done ;  time 
will  difcover  all ;  a  fingle  day  is  fufficient  to  detedt  guilt ;  time 
alone  can  juftify  innocence. 

CHORUS. 

He  argues  juftly ;  oh  beware,  great  king,  of  judging  rafhly;  a 
fudden  refolution  cannot  be  a  wife  one. 

OEDIPUS. 

A  fpeedy  vengeance  is  due  to  treachery.  What,  lulled  into  a 
falfe  fecurity  by  his  fpecious  eloquence,  fliall  I  wait  calmly  till  his 
plots  are  ripe,  and  fall  a  victim  to  them  ? 

C  R  E  O  N. 

What  is  your  fentence,  Oedipus  ?  am  I  condemned  to  banifh- 
ment  ? 

OEDIPUS. 

To  death.  It  is  not  juft  that  a  traitor  fhould  efcape  with  a  lefs 
punifhment. 

C  R  E  O  N. 
Prove  me  guilty  *,  and  I  will  fly  to  meet  that  death  you  doom 
me  to. 

OEDIPUS. 
How !  this  is  the  anfwcr  of  a  rebel. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

Your  fentence  is  unjuft. 

OEDIPUS. 
It  is  for  the  fecurity  of  my  crown,  that  I  condemn  thee. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

And  equity  demands  that  I  preferve  a  life,  which  you  would 
wrongfully  deprive  me  of. 

•  Crcon  begins  now  to  fpeak  with  fome  the  throne,    in  prejudice  to  the  right  of 

baughtinefs  ;  but  it  was  to  him»  that  after  the  other:  it  is  this  which  renders  Creon 

the  death  of  Laius,  the  kingdom  lawftiUy  excnfable,  and  increafes  the  (ufpicions  of 

belonged;  he  was  of  the  royal  family  ;  the  Oedipus, 
adventure  of  the  Sphynx  ralfed  Oedipus  to 

OEDIPUS. 
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OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Thou  art  a  traitor  *. 

C  R  E  O  N. 
I  am  not  convi<5ted. 

OEDIPUS. 
Is  It  not  a  fubjedt's  duty,  to  fubmit  to  the  orders  of  his  king  ? 

C  R  E  O  N. 

Not  when  thoic  orders  are  unjuft. 

OEDIPUS. 

Oh  Thebes !  oh  citizens !  -  r 

C  R  E  O  N. 
I  am,  as  well  as  you,  the  mafterof  this  people;  nay  more,  their 
fellow-citizen.     I  have  an  equal  right  to  implore  their  affiflance. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  princes!  what  is  yourdefign?  Behold  the  queen  Jocafta! 
Let  her  decide  this  quarrel. 

SCENE     the     THIRD. 
To  them  J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

J  O  C  A  S  t  A, 

Alas,  Oedipus!  alas,  my  brother!  what  means  this  mutual 
rage  ?  What,  in  the  midft  of  your  expiring  country's  groans,  do 
you  not  blufh  to  add  weight  to  her  calamities  by  your  cjiffcntions ! 
Let  me  intreat  you,  Oedipus,  return  to  your  apartment;  and, 
Creon,  do  you  retire.  Ah,  ceafe  to  imbitter  our  woes;  nor  let 
this  ill-timed  quarrel  produce  more  fatal  confequenccs. 

CREON. 

Jocafta,  be  you  witnefs  how  your  brother  is  treated  by  the 
king ;  he  threatens  me  with  death  or  banifhment. 

OEDIPUS. 

*Tis  true,  Jocafta;  but  his  guilt  defer ves  this  punifliment ;  he 
has  confpired  againft  his  king. 

•  I  know  not  why  M.  Dacier  has  omitted  tliis  line,  and  C  eon's  anfwer. 

CREON. 
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C  R  E  O  N. 

Seize  me  ye  Furies !  load  me  with  your  feverefl  tortures,  if  I 
am  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  accufes  me. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

What  would  you  more,  oh  Oedipus  ?  I  conjure  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  Gods,  pay  fome  regard  to  an  oath  fo  aweful ;  yield 
to  the  intreaties  of  your  people,  yield  to  mine. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  deign,  great  prince,  to  liften  to  our  prayers;  moderate  your 
anger ;  let  the  queen  prevail  with  you,  and  yield  to^  our  united 
Applications. 

OEDIPUS. 

Ah,  what  is  it  you  afk  of  me  ?  fliall  I  bend  to  a  fubjeil  ? 

CHORUS. 

Remember  how  faithful  his  paft  condud:  has  been,,  how  vehe-^ 
ment  his  prefent  proteftations- 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Have  you  confidered  what  it  is  you  requeft  of  me  ?' 

CHORUS. 

We  have. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Dare  you  avow  it  then  ?  If  you  dare,^  Ipeak. 

CHORUS. 

We  are  not  afraid  to  own,  that  we  wifh  you  to  preferve  a 
friend;  at  leafl:>  that  you  would  not  puni/h  him  upon  uncertain 
fufpicions. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

To  folicit  for  his  pardon,  is  to  folicit  for  the  death  or  banifli- 
ment  of  your  king. 

CHORUS, 

Oh  *  firft  of  Gods !  all-feeing  Sun !  thee  we  atteft  as  witnefs  to 
our  oaths.  If  this  execrable  thought  e'er  tainted  our  minds,  may 
we  perifh  abandoned  by  Heaven  and  men.  Alas,  oh  prince !  we 
lament  the  miferies  of  our  unhappy  country ;  and  by  your  fatal 
diffenfions  thefe  miferies  are  increafed. 

•  Firft  of  the  Gods,  bccaufe  he  is  more  immediately  prefent. 

6  OE  D  LP  U  S. 
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OEDIPUS. 
Well,  let  him  retire.  I  pardon  him  with  the  danger  of  my  own 
life  and  crown.     But,  let  nim  know,  that  it  is  to  your  fupplica- 
tions  alone  he  owes  his  pardon.     Wherever  he  is,  ne  will  be  al- 
ways odious  to  me. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

*  So  cruel  in  your  mercy!  what  then  would  be  your  vengeance  ? 
hut  fuch  is  your  charafter ;  you  are  punifhed  by  your  own  paffions. 

OEDIPUS. 

Ceafe  to  infult  me  further;  hence !  avoid  my  rage. 

C  R  E  O  N. 
Yes,  I  will  go.    You  know  me  not,  that  is  my  unhappinefs. 
The  Thebans  will  be  more  juft. 

CHORUS. 

Ah,  princefs !  why  ftay  you  here  ?  prevail  upon  the  king  to  re-« 
tire  alfo. 

SCENE     the     FOURTH. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A,    OEDIPUS,    the    CHORUS. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

I  would  firft  know  the  occafion  of  their  quarrel. 

CHORUS. 

It  took  its  rife  from  fome  fufpicions  avowed  by  the  king.  Unjuft 
reproaches  are  felt  too  fenfibly. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Were  thefe  reproaches  mutual  ? 

CHORUS. 

The  oflFcnce  was  fo. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 
What  was  the  caufe  ?  I  intreat  you  tell  me  ? 


f  This  pai&ge  is  obfcure.  Camerarius  wiU  hlujb  at  it.    The  other  is  more  natural, 

following  the  fcholiaft,  gi^es  it  this  fenfe  and  it  is  followed  by  M  Dader  and  M. 

as  well  as  M.  Orfatto,  Tou  fardon  unnjoHling^  Boinn. 
Ij  5  hut  -when  your  re^ntmnt  is  afftafii^  you  ' 

CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 
Princcfs,  we  befeech  you,  enquire  no  more.     Surrounded  aswc 
are  with  mifcries,  it  is  not  fafe  to  awaken  the  remembrance  of 
paft  diflcnfions. 

OEDIPUS,  [To  the  Chorus. 

How  blind  are  you !  Notwithftanding  your  boafted  equity^  you 
have  abandoned  my  intereft,  and  put  the  laft  hand  to  my  mif- 
fortunes. 

CHORUS. 
Alas,  great  king,  what  ingratitude,  what  folly  would  we  not 
be  guilty  of,  fhould  we  divide  our  interefts  from  yours !  Was  not 
our  finking  country  raifed  bv  you  i  are  not  you  our  deliverer  from 
paft  misfortunes ;  and  in  the  prefent,  are  not  all  our  hopes  cen- 
tered in  you  ? 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 
Conceal  not  from  me,  Oedipus,  I  conjure  you,  in  the  name  o^ 
the  Gods,  conceal  not  from  me  the  caufe  of  your  indignation. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

You  (hall  be  obliged,  Jocafta,  my  love  can  refufe  you  nothing; 
hear  then  the  conspiracy  formed  by  Creon 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

He  is  my  brother;  yet  I  will  liftcn  to  your  complaints  againft 
him,  provided  you  have  certain  evidence  of  his  guik, 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

He  charges  me  with  the  murder  of  Laius* 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Does  he  pretend  to  found  this  accufation  on  his  own  know- 
lege,  or  on  the  reports  of  others  ? 

OEDIPUS. 

He  has  fubomed  the  artful  Tirefias  to  fpread  thefe  injurious 
reports  among  the  people  i  and  it  will  not  be  his  fault  if  they  do 
not  rife  in  rebellion  againft  me. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Oedipus,  liften  to  mp  now  in  your  turn.  Oh  banifh  from  your 
mind . thefe  jeftlefs.  fears,  this  vain  anxiety.  Regard  not  the  idle 
predidtions  of  diviners;  there  is  no  foreknowlege  upon  earth.  I 
nave  reafon  to  fay  fo,  and  you  may  judge  of  the  uncertainty  of  their 

Vox.  J.  F  art, 
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art,  by  what  I  am  going  to  relate.  Laius  received  an  Oracle 
formerly,  (I  will  not  fay  from  Apollo)  but  from  his  priefts ;  it  dc-* 
clared,  that  he  fhould  periih  by  the  hand  of  his  ion ;  fuch  was. 
the  decree  of  the  Deftinies.  And  yet,  if  I  may  give  credit  to 
general  report,  my  huiband  was  affaffinatcd  by  robbers,  in  a  road 
diat  parted  into  three  different  ways.  I  was  delivered  of  this  fa 
muck  dreaded  fon,  with  whom  the  Oracle  had  threatened  Laius  ; 
but  fcarce  were  three  davs  elapfed,  when,  by  the  king's  com*^ 
mand,  the  feet  of  the  unhappy  infant  were  bored,  and  he  was. 
cxpofed  upon  a  diilant  mountain.  You  fee  how  Apollo  confirmed 
his  predidion ;  yet  there  have  always  been  Oracles.  Comfort 
yourfelf  then,  aiul  be  afliired^  that  what  a  God  determines^  he 
declares  without  any  obfcurity. 

OE  D  r  P  u  s. 

Ah,  Jocafta !  what  have  you  faid  ?   What  new  difquiets  have 
jtou  raifed  in  my  foul  ? 

JOCASTA. 
From  whence  proceeds  tbefe  new  difquiets>  prince? 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Did  you  not  fay»^  that  Laius  was  murdered  ia  a  place  where: 
three  ways  meet? 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Such  then  was  the  common  report,  and  fiich  it  is  to  this  day^ 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Where  happened  this  dreadful  accident? 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 
In  Phocis,  m  a  place  where  tbt  roads  meet  that  lead  to  Delr- 
phi  and  to  Daulia  *• 

O  E  D  I  P  U  Sv 

And  at  what  time  ? 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

We  heard  of  it  but  jufl  before  you  came  toThebes.^ 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Oh,  Jupiter !  what  haft  thou  decreed  for  me  ? 


*  Delphi  and  Daulia  are  feparated  by    t^cen  the  Opuntian  gulf,  and  the  gulf  of 
fhe   mouotun  Paroafltts   in  Pboci%  be-    Criflat 

JOCASTA. 
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J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Alas,  my  Oedipus !  what  means  this  exclamation? 

OEDIPUS. 
Queftion  me  not;  hvt,  tell  me,  what  age  was  Laius  of?  what 
was  his  perfon  ? 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Tall  and  majeftic ;  his  hair  juft  filvered  over  j  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  youryears,  you  greatly  refemble  him. 

OEDIPUS. 
Oh  Gods !  and  have  I  then  ignorantly  bound  myfelf  by  the  moft 
horrid  imprecations  ? 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 
What  fay  you,.  Oedipus?  Alas !  I  dare  not  look  upon  you. 

OEDIPUS. 

I  tremble^  left  the  blind  prophet  has  feen  but  too  clearly.    One 
word  more,  and  I  am  fatisned. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Horror  feizes  me!  But  ipeak;  I  will  teQ  you  ail  Iknow. 

OEDIPUS^ 

How  was  Laius  attended  ? 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Five  perfons  only  conotpoied  his  train ;  £o  popular  he  was ;  and 
cf  this  number  the  herald  was  one.     Laius  rode  in  a  chariot. 

OEDIPUS. 
I  am  loft  ]  undone !  my  misfortune  is  too  evident.    But  fay* 
Jocafta^  from  whom  had  you  this  account? 

J  O  C  AS  T  A. 

From  an  of&cer  belonging  to  die  king»  who  alone  efcaped  the 
danger. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Is  he  in  the  palace  ? 

J  O  C  A  «  T  A. 

No.  For  he  was  fcar<re  returned  to  Thebes,  when  feeing  you  on 
the  throne,  and  unwilling  to  ftay  in  a  place  where  every  obje<St  re- 
vived the  remembrance  of  his  lamented  mafter,  he  implored  me 

Fa  to 
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to  fend  him  into  the  country,  to  have  charge  of  my  flocks.     So» 
faithful  a  fcrvant  merited  this  recompence,  and  a  better  fortune* 

OEDIPUS. 

Send  for  .him,  Jocafta ;  fend  for  him  inftantly. 

J  Q  C  A  S  T  A. 

It  ihall  be  done.     But  may  I  afk  you  why  ?. 

OEDIPUS. 

I  fear  they  have  Ipoken  too  truly  *.    I  would  know  more.   In  one: 
word,  Jocafta,,  I  muft  fee  him. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Well,  you  fhall  fee  hfm.     But  will  you  not  repofe  fome  confi- 
dence in  me,  and  let  me  know  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange  inquietiide  ? 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

I  can  refufe  you.  nothing.     To  whom  (hould  I  difclofe  my  for- 
rows,  if  not  to  you,  who  fo  generoufly  partakes  them  with  me:? 
The  fon  of  Polybus  and.Merope  his  queen,   I  held  the  firft  rank, 
in  Corinth,  my  native  country.     I  was  the  hope  and  expedlationi 
©f  the  Corinthians ;  when  one  day  an  adventure  happened,  with, 
which  I  had  reafon  to  be  fuq)rifcd ;  thpugh,  perhaps,  I  fufFered. 
myfelf  to  be  too  much  aflfedled  by  it..  A  man,  heated  with  wine, 
had  the  infolence  to  tell  me,  I  was  a  foundling,  and  not  the  fon 
of  Polybus  and  Merope.     Inraged  at  this  affront,  I  complained. 
€)f  it  to  the  king  and  queen.     Their  refentment  of  it  was  not  lefs 
than  mine.    My  tendernefs  and  refped:  for  them  ftruggled  againft 
my  fears  and  my  fufpicions.     But  this  reproach  was  deeply  impref- 
fed  on  my  heart.     I  left  the  court,   and  went,  to  the  temple  of" 
Delphi,  to  confult  the  God.     Apollo,  inftead  of  anfwerihgmejpre- 
didted  tome  the  moft  horrible  misfortunes.     TheDeftinies,faid  the 
Oracle,  have  decreed,  that  Oedipus  fhall  be  the  murderer  of  his. 
father,  the  hufband  of  his  mother,  and  beget  an. execrable  race. 
Terrified  at  this  dreadful  Oracle,  and  to  avoid  the  poffibility  of 
accompliihing  it,  t  refolved  never  more  to  return  to  Corinth.     I. 
regulated  my  journey  by  the  ftars  -f,  and  arrived  at  the  place: 

.  ./  '  '^ 

*  c  •  The  'text  here  is  equivocal ;  hy  fbme        t  The  ancients  were  greatly  prejudiced 

it  is  thus  tranflated,  /  /ear  I  kave  fmd  too    in  favour  of  aftronomy ;  they  were  dired- 
Muchh  cd  by  the  ftars  in  their  jourhies,  both  by 

land. and  fea.. 

where; 


^ 
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where  you  fay  Laius  was  murdered.  Ah,  Jocafta,  fcarce  had  I 
reached  that  fatal  place  where  the  three  roads  join,  when  I  was 
met  by  a  herald,  and  a  perfon,  fuch  as  you  defcribe  Laius,  feated 
on  a  chariot.  They  would  have  forced  me  to  give  them  way, 
.Tranfported  with  rage,  I  ftruck  him  by  whom  I  was  infulted :  his 
mafter,  watching  his  opportunity,  gave  me  two  blows,  and  felt  a 
feverer  efFe6t  of  my  refentment ;  with  one  ftroke  he  was  deprived 
of  fenfe  and  motion,  and,  tumbling  from  his  chariot,  expired  at 
my  feet.  His  attendants  died  alfo  by  my  hand.  If  I  have  killed 
Laius,  then,  oh  Gods !  is  there  a  wretch  fo  curfed  as  I  am  ?  Aban- 
doned by  heaven  and  man,  no  Theban,  no  ft  ranger  can  hence- 
forth hold  converfe  with  me ;  condemned  to  wander  a  wretched 
fugitive,  driven  from  this  holpitable  landr  and,  alas!  by  whom, 
by  myfelf !  It  is  I  who  have  pronounced  the  fatal  fentence  \  Oh 
heigh  th  of  mifery ;  ohwretch  abhorred !  Have  I  not  polluted  the  bed 
of  him  whom.  I  fo  cruelly  maflacred  ?  and  whither  fhall  I  fly  ? 
Baniflied  from  Thebes,  whither  fhall  I  now  diredl  my  fteps  ?  Shall 
I  return  to  Corinth,  to  my  native  land,  and  incur  the  guilt  of  par- 
ricide and  inceft  ?  Shall  my  impious  hands  be  blotted  with  tlie 
blood  of  him  that  gave  me  birth.?  Shall  I  murder  Poly  bus,  and 
marry  Merope?  Oh  cruel  fortune  !  oh  mercilcfs  decree  !  To  me 
then  muft  thefe  foredoomed  horrors  be  imputed  ?  Strike  me,  ye* 
equitable  Deities,  with  your  bolts  j  fufFer  me  not  to  fee  that  exe- 
crable day  3  erafe  me  from  the  number  of  the  living,  before  my 
life  is  marked  with  thefe  dcteftcd  crimes. 

C  H  O  R  u  s: 

Our  hearts  bleed  for  your  griefs,  oh  Oedipus.     But,  we  con- 
jure you,  banifh  not  all  nope,  till  you  have  feen  this  Shepherd. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
I  will  expefl  his  comings     In  him.  centers  all  the  hope  I  hav^e 
remaining* 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

And  when  he  docs  come,  what  do  you  refolve  on  ? 

OEDIPUS. 

If  his  account^  of  Laius^s  death  agrees  with  your's,    my  fears^ 
will  be  removed 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

What  do  youconclude  then,,  from  what  I  have  faid  ? 

OEDIPUS,. 
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OE  D  I  P  U  S- 

This  Shepherd^  3rou  fay,  aflured  you^  that  Laius  was  aflafli* 
nated  by  robbers.  If  he  pcrfifts  in  this  declaration  I  am  happy. 
For  it  was  not  poffible  to  miftake  one  man  for  many.  If  he  iays 
the  murder  was  committed  by  one  only,  I  (hall  hold  myfclf  con- 
vidled ;  evidently  I  am  the  criminal. 

•    J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Be  comforted  then.  He  has  already  faid^he  contrary;  he  cannot 
deny  his  firft  report,  to  which  all  Thebes,  as  well  as  I,  was  wit- 
nefs.  But  if  his  account  of  Laius's  death  fhould  be  fuch  as  your 
fears  fuggeft,  it  would  not  be  conformable  to  the  Oracle.  Apollo 
foretold  that  Laiiis  fhould  be  murdered  by  his  fon  and  mine.  Alas, 
this  innocent  vicSlim  to  our  fears,  inftead  of  giving  death  received 
it  from  us.  Judge  then,  prince,  if  your  Oracle  merits  more 
faith  than  mine. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Jocafta,  you  calm  my  fears ;  but,  to  remove  them  entirely,  it 
is  neceffary  I  fhould  fee  this  Shepherd  j  fend  for  him  then,  I  beg 
you.  Upon  him  depends  my  defuny. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

You  fhall  be  obeyed.     For  what  would  I  not  do  to  fatisfy  you  ? 

THIRD   INTERLUDE. 

CHORUS. 

StewheI.  *  Grant  us,  ye  jufl  Gods,  the  fupreme  happinefs  of  being  holy 
in  all  our  words  and  a6tions.  Oh  may  thofe  laws,  thofe  divine 
laws,  which  from  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  defcended  to  us,  ilill 
guide  and  regulate  our  lives!  Yes,  from  01}anpus  they  camei 
they  are  the  facred  dictates  of  the  Gods^  and  not  of  our  weak 
realon.  Their  inmiortal  beauties  never  decay ;  oblivion  cannot 
efface  them.  Unchanging  Truth  refides  in  them,  and  marks 
them  for  her  own. 
Antistko-  Tyranny  is  the  offspring  of  pride.  Pride,  wlien  it  has  accu- 
rHB  I.'         mulated  evils  upon  evils,  reaches  at  length  its  fummit,  and,  giddy 


*  The  Chonis,  according  to  their  diaraAer,  make  fiwie  reparation  here  for  the  im- 
piety of  Jocafta,  without  naming  her. 

with 
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with  the  heighth,  precipitates  itfelf  into'an  abyfs  of  miferies.  Oh 
great  Apollo !  fufFer  not  this  vice  to  retard  the  explanation  of  thy 
Oracles,  from  which  Thebes  hopes  for  a  deliverance  from  her 
woes.  Remember,  oh  remember,  powerful  Deity !  that  although 
others  negleft  thy  altars,  we  never  will  fail  in  that  reverence  and 
fubmiilion  which  we  owe  thee. 

Perifh  the  wretch  whofe  facrilegious  hand,  or  impious  tongue.  Strophe  u. 
fhall  violate  juftice,  the  laws,  and  facrcd  temples  of  the  Gods.  Pe- 
rilh  him  whofe  avarice  and  love  of  guilty  pleafures,  plunges  in 
unrepented  crimes.  Oh!  if  impiety  is  rewarded,  who  will  hence- 
forth reprefs  the  faUies  of  his  impetuous  paffions,  and  watch  over 
the  motions  of  his  heart  ?  who  will,  for  the  future,  lead  up  fo- 
kmn  dances  in  honour  of  the  Gods  ? 

Ah!  to  what  purpofe  fhall  we,  devout  adorers,  offer  the  vows  ^•''^"'^*®- 
and  inccnfc  of  mortals  at  the  altars  of  Delphi  *  in  Phocis,  and  **"* 
at  thofe  of  Olympius  -f-,  if  Apollo  docs  not,  to  the  whole  uni- 
verfe,  affert  the  truth  of  his  divine  Oracles  ?  Oh !  hear  us,  fo- 
rereign  mailer  of  the  world,  whofe  kingdcxn  is  eternal.  Hear 
us^  great  Jupiter,  and  Acw  thy  foppliants,  that  from  thy  pene* 
trating  eye  nothing  is  concealed.  *  Alas !  the  Oracles  pronounced 
to  Laius  are  defpifed,  Apollo  is  negleded,  and  religion  is  ho- 
noured no  more. 

A  C  T     the    F  O  U  R  T  H. 

SCENE   the  F  I  R  S  T. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A,    the    CHORUS. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

YE  noble  Thebans,  I  am  going  to  the  temples  of  the  Gods. 
From  thefe  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  this  incence,  which  I 
bear,  you  may  know  the  fubjeft  of  my  petitions.  Alas,  Oedipus ! 
tortured  with  melancholy  thoughts,  inftead  of  judging  the  prefent 

•  In  Phocis.      In  the  Greek,   »^  ik  to»    Others    fay  that  Delphi  was    a  city  of 
A^oSri  pcdv.  This  city,  fays  Paufemas,  is  in    Lydia. 

Phocis.  It  was  built  by  a  colony  of  Ar-  f  Olympius,  or  Pifa^  a  city  of  Elis  in 
gives,  and  took  its  name  from  Lyndas  and  Peleponnefus,  in  which  the  olympick 
Hypennneftra ;  Apollo  had  a  temple  there.    »mes  were  celebrated,  at  a  fmall  diftance 

from  the  temple  of  Jupitec:  Olympus. 

7  OraclcL 
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Oracle  by  the  pafled,  as  it  is  reafonable  he  ihould  do,  liftens  only 
to  his  fears,  and  refigns  himfelf  to  whatever  may  confirm  them. 
My  counfels  and  my  tender  cares  are  fruitlefs  ;  therefore  'tis  you 
whom  I  implore,  on  great  Apollo!  *  your  temple  is  the  neareft, 
and  thither  I  fly  to  implore  your  compaffion.  For  Oedipus,  like 
a  pilot  difinayed  at  the  ftorm  that  rifes  round  him,  infufes  his  ter- 
rors even  in  our  breails. 

SCENE     the     SECOND. 

The  Q^  EEN,    the  CHORUS,    a  SHEPHERD 

from  Corinth* 

SHEPHERD. 
I  pray  you  tell  me,  Thebans,  where  is  the  palace  of  Oedipus/ 
Where  majjr  I  fee  the  king  himfelf? 

4C  H  O  R  U  S. 

Stranger,  you  fee  his  palace  'before  you.  There  you  will  find 
the  king.     Yonder  is  the  queen,  his  wifc^ 

SHEPHERD. 
May  Heaven  crown,  with  its  richeft  blcffings,  the  fpoufe  and 
family  of  fo  mighty  a  prince. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

And  may  you,  kind  ftranger,  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  you  wifli 
to  me.  Your  words  are  a  fortunate  prefage,  and  merit  this  re- 
turn. But  fay,  what  brings  you  hither  ?  what  news  have  you  to 
acquaint  us  with? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  bring  happy  news  for  you,  and  for  the  king. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 
What  is  this  news  ?  From  yvhenee  come  you  ? 

SHEPHERD. 
Jrom  Corinth.     And  the  news  I  bring  will  give  you  both  grief 
and  joy. 


•  In  the  Greek  it  is,   Ob  Lytian  ApoUo,  Athens ;    Ihe  was  going  to  the  temple  of 

w  of  Lyciay  -orp'?  <r  Z  aCxbI  Air^AXo,  {^Yx^ro^  Apollo,  which  was  neareft  to  Thebes,  and 

y^  iT)  The  meaning  is  not  that  Jocafta  iu-  caUed  Lycian  from  his  firaame,  there  to 

;:ended   to  go  to  Lyda,    or  to  Lycia  at  kegin  her  devotions  in  favour  of  Oedipus. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A, 
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J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

How  I  Explain  this  riddle. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  is  reported  in  Corinth^  that  the  king  thy  hufband  will  be 
cleded  king  of  the  Ifthmus,  hy  the  unanimojiis  fuffrages  of  the 
Corinthians. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Is  the  old  king,  Polybus,  no  longer  on  the  throne  then  ? 

SHEPHERD. 
He  is  in  the  tomb. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Is  Polybus  dead!  is  it  poflible? 

SHEPHERD. 
May  I  die  myfelf,  this  moment,  if  my  report  be  falfe. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A.  [To  ber  woman. 

Go,  fly !  bear  to  the  king  this  news.     Now,  ye  vain  Oracles, 

where  are  your   predictions  ?    Oedipus  baniihes    himfelf  from 

Corinth,  left  he  Oiould  murder  Polybus :  and  Polybus  dies  by  the 

lianids  of  the  Deftinies. 

SCENE     the     THIRD- 
To   them  OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Mydear  Jocafta,  how  generoufly  doft  thou  fhare  in  all  my  for- 
rows  !    What  wouldeft  thou  now  ?  why  haft  thou  font  for  me  ? 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 
Hear,  prince,  hear  what  this  ftrangerhas  to  fay;   and  judge 
what  faith  we  owe  to  Oracles. 

OEDIPUS. 

'  This  ftranger !  who  is  he  ?  from  whence  does  he  come  ? 

J  6  C  A  S  T  A. 

He  comes  from  Corinth,  to  bring  thee  the  news  of  thy  fa- 
ther's death. 

Vol.  I.  G  OEDIPUS. 
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OEDIPUS. 

What  fay  •ft  thou,  is  my  father  dead  ?  Oh,  ftranger,  I  conjure 
thee,  fpeak. 

SHEPHERD. 

Since  it  is  thy  command,  great  prince,  that  I  ihould  begin, 
by  acquainting  thee  with  this  melancholy  circumftancc,  know 
then,  that  it  is  true,  Polybus  is  no  longer  among  the  living. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Say,  how  died  he,  by  iicknefs  or  by  treaibn  ?  Speak. 

SHEPHERD. 
Alas  I  need  it  be  afked  ?  The  ilighteft  accident  is  fufficient  ta 
throw  old  age  into  the  tomb. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
'Twas  weaknefs  then. 

SHEPHERD. 
And  his.  great  age. 

OEDIPUS. 

♦  Ah,  Jocafta,  fcek  not  the  altars  now :  confult  not  the  ffighe 
oi  birds.  They  have  predicted  to  me,  that  I  fhould  murder  my 
father ;  and  this  father  defcends  to  the  regions  of  the  dead,  while 
I  live  peaceably  at  Thebes.  Thefe  hands  were  never  raifed 
againft  his  life.  His  death  cannot,  furely,  be  attributed  to  me^ 
unlefs,  perhaps  'tis  faid,  that  grief  for  laajr  lofs  fhortened  his  days ; 
and  thus,  indeed,  I  may  be  called  the  author  of  his  death.  But 
now  Polybus  is  in  the  fhades,  and  with  him  he  has  cacried  all 
thoie  vain  Oracles. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Did  I  not  foretell  thee,  that  thefe  fears  were  groundlefs  ? 

OEDIPUS. 
Thou  did'ft.     But  all  thy  arguments  could  not  baniih  them.. 


*  M.  Dacier  tranflates  thb  paffage  thus»  moved  by  the  accounts  which  the  Shepherd  • 

Jlast  madam^  henceforth  wh§  'weuU  confult  the  had  brought  from  Corinthy  tells  the  queen* 

Orac!e  of  JpoUo  f  who,  i^c.   This  does  not  that  there  was  now  no  neceflity  for  having 

appear  to  me  to  be  the  true  ienfe.    Jocafta  recourie  to  altars  and  birds ;    and  beiides». 

was  gobg  to  confult  the  Gods  in  favour  of  he  had  been  deceived  by  hh  credulity. 
Oedipus;   Oedipus^  whole  ftars  were  re- 


J  DC  AST  A. 
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J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

No  longer  then^  fuffer  fuch  ima^ary  evils  to  tyrannize  over 
thy  mind. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

But  the  predidted  inceft.  Ah  Jocafta!  have  I  hot  reafon  to 
tremble  flill  with  the  appreheniion  of  guilt  like  that  ? 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Guided  as  thou  art^  by  an  auipicious  fortune,  what  haft  thou 
to  fear  ?  Believe  me,  Oedipus,  prudence,  when  carried  to  ex- 
cefs,  is  often  fatal.  To  chance  leave  all  events,  and  while  thou 
liv'ft,  enjoy  thy  Ufe.  On  what  do'ft  thou  found  thefe  torturing 
fears,  but  a  vain  dream ;  think  of  it  no  longer.  If  thou  would'ft 
be  happy,  thou  muft  deipife  thefe  idle  fuperftitions. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

I  (hould  approve  thy  reafoning,  if  my  mother  alfo  was  Taid  in 
the  tomb.     While  (he  lives,  I  fliall  have  caufe  to  fear,  and  I  flialF 
ftillfear. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 
Has  not  then  the  death  of  thy  father  diilipated  this  illufion  ? 
Strange  prejudice ! 

OEDIPUS. 
My/ather's  death,  I  confefs,  ought  to  comfort  me.     But  ftill 
my  mother  lives. 

SHEPHERD. 
May  I  prefiime  to  afk,  who  is  the  perfon  whom  thou  feareft  ? 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Tis  Merope,  the  widow  of  the  late  king. 

SHEPHERD. 
Merope  ?  What  do'ft  thou  fear  from  her  ? 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

The  effed  of  a  horrid  Oracle. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  it  fo  dreadful,  that  thou  dareft  not  repeat  it  ? 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

If  I  may  believe  Apollo,  I  (hall  commit  parricide  and  inceft ; 
be  the  murderer  of  my  father,    and  the   hufband  of  my  mo- 

G  2  ther. 
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ther.  Terrified,  left  I  (hould  accompliih  this  horriUe  predidion^ 
I  fled  from  Corinth,  a  voliintaiy,  and,  as  diou  ieeft,  a  fortunate 
exile;  but  ftill  unhappy,  becaufe  thefe  eyes  muft  never  more 
behold  what  is  moft  dear  to  me. 

SHEPHERD. 
And  is  this  thy  only  reaibn  fi>r  not  returning;  to  Corinth? 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
I  have,  J  confisis  it,  been  afraid  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  parri*^ 
cide  and  inceft. 

SHEPHERD. 
*  Ah,  prince,  k  is  neceflary  that  I  fhould  free  thee  from  thkf 
^ar,  fince  I  came  to  Thebes  only  to  make  thee  ha^y. 

OEDIPUS. 
A  fervice  of  fuch  importance,  wiH  merit  my  acknowlegement. 

SHEPHERD. 

•f-  The  glory  of  reftoring  thee  to  Corinth,  will  be  my  beft  re-- 
ward.    It  was  for  this  purpoie  only  that  I  came  to  Thebes* 

O  E  D  I  P  U  S^ 

Ah,  no.  I  never  will  return  to  Corinth  while  my  mother  lirau 

SHEPHERD. 

Alas,  prince,  thou  art  ignorant  who  thoir  art.. 

OEDIPUS. 
How  f  Stranger,  I  conjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  At  Cods,  in- 
form me  then  ? 

SHEPHERD. 
If  the  motive  which  prevents  thee  from  returning  to  thy  own 
palace 


^  This  is  the  beginning  of  thftt  unravel-  m^  j^wr  fofwur^  mtd  Uvi  haffy  tmdir  j9ur 

hng  li^hich  Ariftotle,  in  the  eleventh  chap-  frouQion.    A  very  interefted    compliment 

ter  of  his  Poetics,  cites  as  one  of  the  moft  k  muft  be  conftllkl ;  bat»  I  dare  &/»  this> 

furprifing  and  beautiful;  indeed,  nothing  is  not  the  meaning  of  Sophocles.    Therea- 

can  be  better  imagined.  der  will  judge  for  himfelf,  as  M.  Dacier's^ 

t  This  is  the  Greek  paflage,  W  /m^  ^  note,  tho'  otherwife  very  ingenious,  does 

X*r«  rvf  afutiii*int  Urttq  ev  ufo^  t^fM^  i\&  ^iro^  tu  not  feem  to  have  excufed  this  incongruity. 

wfa(«uftimt  which  is  thus  tranilated  by  M.  M.  Orfatto  and  M.  Boivin  have  alfo  un« 

Dacier,  /  baftened  to  bring  you  this  mw/,  mf  derftood  it  in  the  fame  icx£t» 
brJl^  tb0$  ^JohfH  joH  rttum  to  Corinth^  I  maj 

OEDIPUS. 
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OEDIPUS. 
Tes,  I  repeat  it.    It  is. the  £ear  of  accomplishing  the  Oracle. 

SHEPHERD. 
If  thou  art  apprehenfive  of  tiiy  relations . 

OEDIPUS. 
They,  they  aire  the  fource  ©f  thofb  terrors  which  afflidt  me. 

SHEPHERD. 
Well,  nothing  can  be  more  unreaibnable  than  thefe  terrors. 

OEDIPUS. 
Unreaibnable !  Am  I  not  the  fon  of  Polybus  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Polybus  is  not  related  to  thee. 

OEDIPUS. 

How !  is  it  not  to  Polybus  that  I  owe  my  birth  ? 

SHEPHERD, 

*  No  more„  nor  no  lefs,  than  to  me. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S.. 
He  called  me  his  fon.. 

SHEPHERD. 
But  it  was  I  who  gave  thee  to  him. 

OEDIPUS. 
Would  he  have  fhewn  fo  much  tendcmefs  to  a  child  that  was 
hot  his  own  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

He  had  np  childrenof  his  own  .. 

OEDIPUS. 

Who  am  I  then  ?  Did^ft  theu  purehafe  me,  or  art  thou  my  father  p 

*  M.  Dacier  would  not  tranflate  this,  confifts  in  the  Coiinthian  Shepherd's  fpeak- 
and  the  two  following  verfcs  Utcral^^  iag  the  exad  truth,  when  he  fays  that  Po- 
doubtleis,  becaufe  he  dki  notattend  to  the  lybus  was  no  more  nor  no  le&  the  father  of 
pretty  equivocation  in  the  Shepherds  an-  Oedipus  than  he  was.  The  Shepherd  had 
IWer,  No  more^  nor  «•  k/s^  than  to  nut  he  faved  his  life,  Polybus  had  adopted  hiiA ; 
QMkes  him  banely  fay»  A%  nu^  lord.  How-  hat  neither  the  one  nor.  the  other  had  given . 
oer,  the  art  of  this  paflage  m  the  Greek  him  birth. 

5  SHEP- 
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SHEPHERD. 

I  found  thee  upon  mount  Citheron  *• 

OE  D  I  P  U  S, 

What  led  thee  to  thofe  defcrts  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  had  the  charge  of  ibme  flocks* 

OEDIPUS. 

Thou  wer't  a  Shepherd  then  ? 

SHEPHERD. 
Yes,  prince,  and  I  was  thy  deliverer. 

OEDIPUS. 

In  what  condition  did'ft  thou  find  me  ? 

SHEPHERD. 
Thy  feet  were  bored;  the  marks  muft  ftill  remain. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Alas,  what  tortures  have  I  fufFered ! 

SHEPHERD. 
I  untied  the  cords  with  which  thy  feet  were  bound. 

OEDIPUS. 

Strange  barbarity  towards  an  infant ! 

SHEPHERD. 

It  was  from  this  adventure,  that  the  name  -f-  thou  beareft  was 
given  thee. 

OEDIPUS. 
Tell  me,  I  conjure  thee  by  the  Gods>  was  it  my  father  or  my 
mother  that  loaded  me  with  this  curfe  ?  By  which  of  them  was  I 
doomed  to  periih  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

.    I  am  ignorant  of  that.    He»  from  whofe  hands  I  received  thee, 
may  know,  perhaps. 

OEDIPUS. 
Then  I  was  given  thee  by  another  ? 

*  Citheron  Is  a  mountaia  which  fepa-        f  Oedipus,  w^imnif  that  is,  Twelled  feet, 
rates  Beotia  from  Attica, 

S  H  E  P- 
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SHEPHERD- 
I  received  thee  from  another  Shepherd. 

OEDIPUS. 

Who  was  that  Shepherd  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

He  belonged,  it  was  faid,  to  Laius. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
To  Laius  !  To  the  king  of  this  country  ? 

SHEPHERD. 
To  him.     He  had  charge  of  his  floclcs. 

OEDIPUS- 
^  Lives  he  ftill^  this  Shepherd  ?  Can  I  &e  him  ? 

SHEPHERD. 
I  fee  none  here  who  can  inform  thee- 

OEDIPUS.  [^0  the  Chorus. 

If  any  one  among  you  knows  this  Shepherd,  the  town  or  vil- 
lage where  he  dwells,  let  him  declare  it.  In  my  prefent  fituation 
it  is  neceflary  that  I  fhould  fee  him. 

CHORUS. 

*  He  certainly  means  the  man  whom  thou  haft  already  fent 
for.     But  the  queen  can  beft  inform  thee. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Doft  thou  know,  Jocafta,  whether  the  man  we  have  fent  for, 
is  the  fame  of  whom  this  ftranger  fpeaks  ? 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Of  what !  Of  whom  does  he  fpeak  ?  Alas,  Oedipus,  calm  your 
difquiets,  and  liften  no  longer  to  fuch  rafh  and  infolent  reports. 


*  The  Chorus  have  reaibnibr  faying  this»  ment.  Oedipus,  unhappily  for  hiniielf,  al- 
upon  what  they  had  heard  Jocafla  relate  to  ways  top  curious^  wiUL  proceed  in  his  en- 
Oedipus  hefore,  concerning  Laius's  Shep-  quiry,  notwithftanding  the  earned  intrea- 
herd.  There  is  lAiewife  infinite  art  in  en-  ties  of  the  queen,  who  already  knows  too 
gaging  the  queen  in  this  enquiry.  She  much;  and  he  attributes  the  advice  ihe 
who  already  knows  the  whole  myftery,  is  gives  him,  to  a  fecret  fear  of  finding  her- 
filent  with  aftonifhment.  The  remainder  felf  the  wife  of  a  Have,  of  a  Shepherd's 
of  this  fcene  is  condu£ted  with  great  ludg*  fon. 

7  OEDIPUS. 
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OEDIPUS. 

No,  princcfs,  no.  May  the  Gods  prefeive  me  from  folldwkig 
thy  councils.  The  difcoveriee  I  have  already  made,  engage  me 
to  purfue  this  enquiry.     I  am  refolved  to  know  my  birth. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Oh,  Oedipus,  I  conjure  thee,  by  the  immortal  Oods^  feek  to 
know  no  more.  If  thy  rcpofe  be  dear  to  thee,  drop  this  fatal 
>enquiry.     Alas  !  Tam  already  too  wretched. 

OEDIPUS. 

I  underftand  thee,  princefs.  Ikit  do  not  ^i<a  thyfelf.  Could 
it  be  proved  that  I  am  defcended  from  tbcfe  fkves^  this  infsU&y 
would  not  refleA  on  thee. 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A. 

Oh,  Oedipus,  if  I  have  aiiy  power  over  thy  mind,  quit,  I 
conjure  thee,  this  fatal  deiign. 

OE  D  IP  U  S. 

Never^  till  fhe  truth,  I  am  in  fearch  of,  is  brought  to  light* 

J  O  C  A  8  T  A. 

Think  I  implore  diee,  think  that  I  have  powerful  rea£)Q&  for 
diiTuadine  thee  from  it. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
And  it  is  ihc(c  fecret  reafons  which  encreafe  mty  &ars,  and  my 
curiofity. 

J  O  G  A  S  T  A.  [jlJiJe. 

Ah,  wretched  prince  -  -  «  «  tnayeft  thou  be  ever  ignwant  of  thy 
fate. 

OEDIPUS- 
Conduct  the  Sheplierd  hither.    Let  the  queen  bluih,  if  flie  will, 
for  my  birth,  and  boaA  her  own« 

J  O  C  A  S  T  A- 

Oh,  moft  unfortunate  of  men ! Go.  I  can  fay  no  more, 

this  is  the  laft  time  I  fhall  ever  i^eak  to  ^ec. 


SCENE 
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SCENE     the     FOURTH. 

OEDIPUS,     the    CHORUS,     the    Corinthian 

SHEPHERD. 

CHORUS. 

Ah,  prince,  whither  flies  the  queen,  difmayed,  aftoniflied,  op- 
preft  with  fecret  anguifh  ?  Alas !  what  may  be  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  this  dreadful  filence  ? 

OEDIPUS. 

Fatal  though  they  be  I  am  refolved  to  know  my  birth,  how- 
ever vile  and  bafe  it  proves.  Ah !  I  perceive  it,  the  queen  bluihes 
at  my  obfcurity :  fuch  is  the  ambitious  temper  of  the  fex.  It 
matters  not  5  I  am  not  aihamed  of  my  deftiny.  The  child  of 
fortune,  I  have  received  too  many  favours  from  her  to  be  ungrate- 
ful *.  Months,  years,  and  lucky  accidents,  are  my  kindred. 
They  who  were  witnefles  of  my  humble  birth,  have  raifed  me  to  the 
heighth  of  grandeur  and  of  power  -f^  Though  I  fliould  ceafe  my 
enquiries,  my  birth  would  llill  be  what  it  is. 

CHORUS. 

J  If  mortals  may  prefume  to  look  into  futurity,  if  our  conjee-  Strophi, 
tures  are  not  falfe.  Oh  !  Citheron,  before  the  fun  again  begins  his 
courfe,  thou  fhall  unfold  the  birth  of  Oedipus.  Then  will  we, 
to  gratulate  our  loved  prince,  lead  up  the  fprightly  dance,  and 
join  in  choral  hymns.  Oh !  deign  Apollo,  to  confirm  thefe  pleaf- 
ing  hopes,  and  be  propitious  to  our  vows. 

What  God,  great  prince,  what  Goddefs,  gave  thee  birth  ?  Per-  Antistro- 
haps  fome  nymph,  lurprifed  by  Pan,  as  fhe  wandered  carclefsPHE. 
through  the  woods ;  perhaps  fome  beauteous  favourite  ||  of  Apollo ; 
for  this  Deity  loves  filvan  fcenes  and  folitary  mountains.     Mercury 
perhaps,  the  God  of  Cyllene  §,  or  Bacchus,  who  loves  the  fliady 

•  Horace  borrows  this  thought  in  his  the  "Chorus  advance  in  a  body  and  fpeak.     . 
fixth  fatire,  book  the  fecond.  ||  I  tranflate  Bvydrr,^,  favourite,  or  miA 

Luferat  in  campo  fort  una  flius,  trefs;  which  indeed  fteins  to  be  the  meaning. 

t  In  this  paflage  1  have  followed  the  The  other  fenfe  is  that  which  M.  Orfaito 

fenfe  which  M.  Dacier  gives  it,  and  which  has  given  it.     O  d^jipoUo  la  fglia^  a  cm  fen 

is   certainly  the  fined  and   moft  natural,  grati gh  alti  gkgbi^  eUrupL 
M.  Orfatto  and  M.  Boivin  tranllates  it  thus         §  Cyllene,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  where 

likewife.  Mercury,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  >\  as 

X  This  Strophe  and  Antillrophe  (hew  that  borji, 

Vo  L.  L  H  forefls. 


5c  OEDIPUS; 

forefts,  and  often  woo's  the  nymphs  of  Hdicoa  * :  are  you,  oh  I 
prince,  the  offspring  of  their  loves  ? 

OE  D I P  U  S  percehing  Phorbas  at  a  diftance^ 
If  I  may  judge  by  appearances  that  old  maft  -f  whom  I  fee 
yonder  is  the  Shepherd  I  expeA.  His  perfon,  his  air,  his  age> 
which  feems  to  agree  with  that -of  this  ftranger,  all  perfuade  me  I 
am  not  miftaken.  I  think  alfo  that  I  know  my  officers,  who  are 
conducting  him  hither.  \To  the  Chorus.^  You  who  have  been 
acquainted  with  him  can  judge  with  more  certainty, 

CHORUS. 
We  know  him:  he  is  indeed ^that  faithful  Shepherd  who  he* 
longed  to  Laius. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Say,^  ftranger,  is  this  the  man  you  fpoke  of  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  very  fame. 

SCENE    the     FIFTH. 
To    them    PHORBAS- 

OEDIPUS. 

Shepherd,  approach.     Did'ft  thou  not  once  belong  to  Laius.  ? 
Anlwer  me. 

PHORBAS. 

I  did,  great  prince.     I  was  an  officer  of  the  king's,  born  in.  hisj 
palace;  notpurchafed,  as  a  common  llave^ 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

What  was  thy  employment  ? 

PHORBAS. 

I  pajfled  the  greateft  port  of  my  life  in  attending  flocks.. 

OEDIPUS, 

To  what  places  did'ft  thou  ufe  to  lead  them  ? 

•  Helicon^  a  rrountain  in  Phocis,  from  Henry  Stephens,  and  vtzd^fMSw^  that  <dd 

vhence  runs  the  river  Hippocrenc.  man,  rather  than  wpitrl^tK*  Oh,  ye  old  men : 

t  1  am  of  opinion,  that  we  ought  here  which  leaves  it  doubtful:  which  is  the  Chorus^ 
ta  follow  the  manuicript  mentioned  by 

P  H  O  R- 
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P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 

To  mount  Cithcron,  and  the  vallies  near  iu 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Look  on  thisftranger;  do'ft  thou  know  him  ?  Haft  thou  not 
ieen  him  before? 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S.    Surprifed. 

yfho  «  .  «  «  whathashedone  -  -  -  -  of  whom  do'ft  thou  ^eak  ? 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

I  afkthee  whether  thou  wert  not  formerly  Acquainted  with  this 
ftranger  whom  thou  feeft  here  ? 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S- 

.With  him !  No,  prince :  at  leaft  I  cannot  recal  it  to  my  remem- 
brance« 

SHEPHERD. 

This  is  not  ftrange :  but  he  will  fbon  remember  me.  He  can- 
not have  forgot  that  we  ufed  to  pafs  three  feafons  of  the  year  to- 
gether upon  mount  Citheron  ♦,  from  the  Ipring  till  the  end  of 
autumn.  On  the  approach  of  winter  we  returned  to  our  feveral 
homes.     Is  not  this  true  ? 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 

I  remember  it  now :  but  thou  ipeakeft  of  a  time  long  pafL 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet  more ;  do*ft  thou  remember  that  I  received  from  thy  hands 
an  infant,  which  thou  gavcft  me  to  bring  up  as  my  own  ? 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 

What  would'ft  thou  have  me  fay  ?    Oh  I  why  this  queftion  ? 

SHEPHERD.     Pointing  to  Oedipus. 
Friend,  that  child  thou  gaveft  to  me  lived  to  be  a  man,  behold 

him 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 

Ah  I  wretch,  be  iilent.  May  the  Gods  ftrike  thee  with  inftant 
death ! 


*  Such  is  the  fcholiaft's  mterpretation  of  this  paifagei  in  which  he  is  followed  both 
by  Dader  and  Orfauo. 

Uz  OEDIPUS. 


OEDIPUS. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S.    Te^Phorbas. 
Dare  not  to  treat  him  thus.     The  punifhment  thou  wlihes 
upon  hiniy  thou  beil  deferveft. 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 

Alas  !  what  is  my  crime  ? 

OEDIPUS. 

Thy  crime  is  that  thou  wilt  not  anfwer  to  the  fad  he  i^eak^  of» 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 

He  knows  not  what  he  fays. 

O  E  D  I  P  U  S. 

Thou  (halt  be  forced  to  ipeak. 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 
Oh  r  ipare  my  ^tge. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Load  him  with  chains  this  moment. 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 

Unhappy  that  lam Ah!  what  wilt  thou  do  ?   What  T» 

it  I  muft  anfwer  to  I 

OE  D  I  PU  S. 
Didft  thou  give  him  an  infant  ?   Speak  t 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 

Oh !  mifery  -  ; Well,  I  did  give  him  one Gods  5 

why  was  not  that  day,,  that  fatal  day„  the  laft.  of  my  life  -  ^  -  -— 

Oh  death! 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Speak,  or  thy  prayers  for  death  fhall  foon  be  granted^ 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 

They  will  be  fooncr  granted  if  I  fpeak. 

OEDIPUS: 

This  fellow*  I  perceive  it,  feeks.  only  to  amuie  me  with  hir* 
evafive  anfwers. 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 

Alas  r  have  I  not  own'd,  I  gave  an  infant  to  him  ? 

OEDIPUS.. 
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OEDIPUS. 
Where  didft  diou  find  that  infant,  was  it  thine  ?  Or  didft  thou 
receive  it  from  another? 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 
The  child  was  given  me  by  another  :  he  was  not  my  own. 

OEDIPUS. 
By  whom  was  he  given  to  thee;  who  were  his  parents B 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S, 

Oh!  prince,  I  conjure  thee  by  the  immortal  Gods,  demand  ao 
more. 

OEDIPUS. 

Speak :  thou  art  loft  if  I  am  forced  to  bid  thee  twice. 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 
The  child  was  born  in  the  palace  of  Laius. 

OEDIPUS. 
Was  he  the  king's,  or  one  of  his  Haves. 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 
*  Cruel  neceffity :  I  die  if  I  fpealc 

OEDIPUS, 


•  "  Oedipus^  by  his  curioCty,  fell  into 
<*  great  mi&hief :  for,  being  of  a  parentage 
**  to  himfelf  unknown,  andnowofCbrinth, 
*'  where  he  was  a  flranger,  he  went  about 
**  alkingqueftions  concerning  himfelf;  and 
*•  lighting  oiT  LahiSy  he  flew  him ;  and 
•*  then  by  the  marriage  of  the  queen,  who 
'<  was  his  own  mother,  he  obtained  the 
«*  govemmentr  Not  contented  wfth  the 
•*  thoughts  of  being  thus  happy,  he  muft 
•*  needs  once  more  (againft  all  the  per- 
^*  (uafions  of  his  wife)  be  enquiring  con- 
•*  cerning  himfelf;  when  meeting  with  an 
«*  old  man,  that  was  privy  to  the  whole 
.  •*  contrivance,  he  prefled  him  earneftly  to 
"  reveal  the  fecret :  and,  beginning  now 
^  to  fufpedt  the  worft,  the  old  man  cried 
•*  out: 

'<  Alas!  fo  fad  a  tale  to  tell,  I  dread. 

•*  But   he,    burning  with  impatience  of 
*•  knowing,  all,  replies,. 


<<  And  I  to  hear't;  but  yet  it  muft  be 
«*  faidv 

Thus  oddly  mixt  with  pain  and  pleafuce 
is  the  reftlefs  itch  of  curiofity,  that,  like 
a  healing  wound,  it  will  hazard  the  lofi 
of  blood,  rather  than  want  the  feeming 
eaie  of  being  rubbed  and  Scratched.  But 
fuch  a&  either  by  good  nature  or  good 
difcipline  are  free  from  this  difeafe,  and 
have  experienced  the  valuable  felicity  of 
a  calm  and  undifturbed  ipirit,  will  rat 
ther  rejoice  in  being  ignorant,  than  de- 
firc  to  be  informed  of  the  wickedneA 
and  the  miferies  that  are  in  the  world; 
and  can  fit  down  well  iatisfied  in  this 
opinion, 

**  What    vice  and    mifchiefs   mankind 

"  overflow, 
••  *Tis  wifdom  to  forget,  or  not  to  know. 

Wherefore,  as  a  farther  help  to  check 
the  impatience  of  our  curiofity,  it  will 

•«  con*- 
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OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

And  I,  if  I  iiftcn  to  thee.    But  fpeak. 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 

It  was  faid,  he  was  the  fon  of  Laius.    The  queen  knows  more. 
She  can  inform  thee. 

OEDIPUS. 
It  was  from  the  queen  then  that  thou  receivedeft  the  child  i 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 

It  was. 

OEDIPUS. 
Why  did  (tic  deliver  him  to  thee  ? 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S- 

She  commanded  me  to  murder  him. 

OEDIPUS, 

Inhuman !  murder  him !  murder  her  child ! 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 

The  dread  of  certain  oracles  ftiiled  her  tenderneis. 

OEDIPUS. 
What  did  thoie  oracles  declare  ? 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 

That  this  child  fhould  one  day  be  the  deflroyer  of  thofe  wh* 
gave  him  life. 


**  contribute  much*  to  prattfe  fuch  a£b 
'<  of  abftinence  as  thefe :  If  a  letter  be 
<«  brought  thee,  lay  it  afide  for  (bme  time 
«<  before  thou  read  it,  and  not  (as  many 
<*  do)  eagerly  fall  upon  the  feal,  with  tooth 
<<  and  nail,  9s  foon  as  it  comes  to  thy 
**  hands,  as  if  it  were  fcarce  poflible  to 
''  open  it  with  fufficient  fpeed:  when  a 
'*  meiTenger  returns,  do  not  haftily  rift 
<*  up,  and  run  towards  him«  as  if  thou 
««  could'ft  not  hear  what  he  had  to  hy 
^  time  enough  :  and  if  any  one  makes  an 
"  offer  to  tell  thee  fomething  that  is  new, 
**  "fay,  that  thou  had'll  rather  it  were  good 
'^  and  ufeful,  , 

6 


^  When  at  a  public  differtation,  I  fbmo* 
time  made  at  Rome,  Rufticus  (who  a& 
terwards  periAied  by  the  mere  envy  of 
Domitian)  was  one  of  my  auditors,  a 
meffenger  comes  fuddenly  in  with  an 
exprefsfrom-Caefar;  upon  which»  when 
I  offered  to  be  filent  till  he  had  perufed 
the  paper,  he  defired  me  to  proceed; 
nor  would  fo  much  as  look  into  it,  till 
the  difcourfe  was  ended,  and  the  audience 
difmifled:  all  that  were  prefent  much 
admiring  the  gravity  of  the  man/*  &c. 
Plutarch's  Morals.  Of  Curiofity. 
London,  1696. 
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OEDIPUS.  f . 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Why  wert  thou  not  deterred  by  this  horrid  predidlion  from 
giving  him  to  this  old  man  ? 

P  H  O  R  B  A  S. 
Moved  with  compaflion  for  the  helplefs  infant,  I  delivered  him 
to  this  fhepherd ;  believing  he  would  keep  him  in  fome  diftant 
country.  But,  alas!  he  was  preferved  to  be  a  fad  example  of 
misfortune.  For,  oh!  if  thou  art  he  of  whom  he  fpeaks,  thou  art 
now  the  moft  wretched  of  men. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
'Tis  done;  the  horrid  myilery  is  unveiled.     I  am  the  mur- 
derer of  my  father,  the  hu(band  of  my  mother my  deftiny 

is  fulfilled  -----  Oh  fun  !  thefc  eyes  fhall  never  fee  thee  more. 

FOURTH    INTERLUDE. 

CHORUS. 

Oh!  wretched  race  of  mortals,  how  poor,  how  contemptible  do 
you  appear!  What  is  your  felicity  but  the  dream  of  vain  opinion  ? 
Was  ever  man  more  fortunate  than  Oedipus  ?  Ah !  where  is  now 
his  blifs  ?  One  inftant  faw  it  born,  and  vanifh ;  for  ever  vaniih.  Oh ! 
Oedipus,  warned  by  thy  cruel  deftiny,  let  us  pronounce  no  mortal 
truly  happy.  Raifed  to  the  hcighth  of  human  grandeur,  all  Fortune's 
fmiles  were  thine.  How  great  thy  glory  when  thou  triumphedft  over 
the  Sphinx  5  when  thou  becameft  the  prop  of  our  linking  country, 
and  deliveredft  her  from  the  monfter  that  rioted  in  her  blood  I  How 
pure  thy  joy, -how  juft  thy  pride,  when  the  grateful  Thebans 
chofe  their  preferver  for  their  king.  But  now,  oh  miferable  re- 
verie of  fortune!  the  whole  vvorld  cannot  produce  a  man  fo 
wretched,  fo  undone,  as  Oedipus.  Alas!  great  king,  into  what  an 
horrible  abyfs  of  crimes  and  miferies  art  thou  plunged  ?  The  rival 
of  thy  father !    Ah !  why  did  not  thofe  walls  *,  that  nuptial  bed, 

the 


♦  It  is  furprifing  that  M.  Dacier  (hould  foftened  Sophocles  here.  But  the  thought 
have  trandated  this  paflage  thus,  How  could  in  the  original  is  fo  beautiful  and  fo  natu- 
that  hfd  fo  nuiny  years  recei'ue  thee^  and  know  ral,  that  it  may  be  rendered  almoft  literally 
tbet  not  B    He  tcUs  us  himfelf,*  that  he  has.    imo  French^     The  followiog  line^  in  the 

Phxdra 
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OEDIPUS. 


the  witnefles  of  thy  inceft,  affume  a  voice  to  warn  thee  ?  Oh  mar- 
riage moft  accurfed  !  the  hulband  of  thy  mother,  the  child  of  her 
whom  thou  called'ft  wife.  Oh !  fon  of  Laius,  why  wert  thou 
known  to  us  ?  Why  muft  we  view  thee  thus  opprefs'd  with  guilt 
and  woe  ?.  Alas !  we  never  can  forget,  that  by  thee  we  were  re- 
called, to  life  ;  and,  ah^  by  thee  we  are  again  covered  with  the 
(hades  of  death. 

ACT     the     FIFTH. 

S  C  E  N  E   the  F  I  R  S  T. 
CHORUS,  an  OFFICER  belonging  to  OE  D I  P  U  S. 

OFFICER, 

OH !  reverend  Thebans,  what  woes  have  I  to  relate  to  you  ! 
If  you  have  flill  any  tendernefs  remaining  for  the  wretched 
race  of  Labdacus,  what  will  be  your  anguifh  now !  Not  all  the 
waters  *  of  the  Danube  and  the  Phafis  can  wafh  away  the  abomi- 
nations of  this  family.  Alas !  its  fecret  horrors  are  all  exix)fed  to 
view.  Misfortunes,  crimes,  and  punifhments  fo  much  tne  more 
fcvcre  as  they  are  voluntary. 

CHORUS. 

Can  there  be  any  addition  to  thofe  horrors  which  we  already 
4cnow? 

OFFICER. 
Jocafla  is  no  more. 

CHORUS. 
Unhappy  princefs !    What  hand  has  ait  the  thread  of  her  life  ? 

OFFICER. 

Her  own.     Seized,  as  you  faw,  with  all  the  fury  of  deipair, 
(lie  entered  the  palace,  flew  to  her  apartment,  and  clofely  barred 


Phaedra  of  M.  Racine  have  a  great  rcfem- 
blance  to  it. 

Je  conncis  mes  fureurs,  je  les  rappelle  toutes, 
11  me  femble  deja  que  ces  niurs,  que  ces 

voutes 
Vont  prendre  la  parole,  &  prcts  a  m'accufer 
Attendent  men  epoux  pour  le  dcfabufer. 


*  The  antient  as  well  as  modern  pagans 
make  it  an  article  of  their  religion  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  waters  of  the  fea  and  river? 
have  the  power  of  cleanfing  mortals  from 
their  fins.  The  Danube  is  the  moft  confi- 
derable  river  in  Europe,  and  the  Phaiis  is  a 
river  of  Colchis. 

the 
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the  doors ;  then  approaching  the  nuptial  bed,  abandoned  herfelf  to 
every  wild  extravagance  of  grief;  fhe  tore  off  her  hair ;  flie  in- 
voked the  (hade  of  Laius ;  (he  reproached  him  with  this  offspring 
of  their  marriage,^  this  parricide.  She  reproached  herfelf  with  a 
fecond  marriage,  the  lource  of  fo  many  horrors.  She  bathed 
with  tears  that  bed  where  fhe  had  a  hulband  by  her  hufband,  and 
children  by  her  child.  At  length  (he  expired :  but  how  we  could 
not  learn ;  for  at  that  inftant  Oedipus  alarmed  us  with  the  moft 
dreadful  cries.  The  king's  defpair  prevented  us  from  enquiring 
into  the  fate  of  Jocafta.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Oedipus.  He 
foamed  with  rage :  he  wandered  vnldly  through  the  palace :  he 
afked  for  his  arms  *  :  he  fought  Jocafta.  Where  is  (he,  he  cried, 
whom  I  call  my  wife  ?  and  who  can  never  be  fo.  Where  is  this 
mother  of  myfelf  and  of  my  children  ?  Where  does  (he  hide  her- 
felf ?  In  vain  he  fought  her.  None  of  us  would  ferve  his  rage  : 
but,  led  by  fome  black  Divinity,  he  came  to  the  queen's  apartment. 
As  (bon  as  he  faw  it,  he  fent  forth  a  horrible  cry ;  and,  as  if  ani- 
mated by  a  Fury,  he  threw  himfelf  upon  the  doors.  The  doors, 
barr'd  as  they  were,  he  burft.  Then  entering,  he  runs  towards 
the  nuptial  bed.  The  unhappy  queen  we  faw  ftill  hanging  by  the 
fatal  cord  that  had  terminated  her  days.  Oedipus  at  this  fight 
roars  like  a  lion.  He  cuts  the  cord,  and  throws  himfelf  ^pon  the 
dead  body  of  Jocafta.  Alas !  what  an  inhiunan  ipedacle  did  we 
then  behold!  The  kingr  all  wild  with  grief,  twifted  off  the 
cla(p  that  faftened  the  queen's  mantle,  an  ornament  defigned  for 
a  far  different  ufe.  No  more,  he  cried,  will  I  behold  the  light 
of  day.  Oh !  (un>  thefe  eyes  (hsdl  (hut  thee  out  for  ever.  Eter- 
nal darknefs  (haU  hide  from  me  tho(e  objedts  which  it  is  no 
longer  fit  for  me  to  view,  thofe  fatal  fruits  ot  my  misfortunes  aod 
my  crimes.  Then  fuddenly  opening  his  eyelids  he  tore  with  a 
remorfelefs  hand  the  bleeding  balls  from  out  their  fockets.  Tears 
mixed  with  blood  *flowed  down  his  cheeks.  Such  is  the  deftiny 
of  this  wretched  pair.  Alas !  how  great,  how  happy  once  !  One 
day,  oh  !  miferable  change,  one  fatal  day  has  ravifhed  from  them 
all  their  blifs,  and  Jcft  them  nothing  but  infitny,  defpaif,  and 
^eath. 

C  H  O  R  US. 
In  what  condition  didft  thou  leave  the  unhappy  king  ?  Is  not  his 
a'age  abated  ?  . 

•  The  Creeks  never  carried  any  weapon  about  them  in  cities. 

Vol.  L  I  OFFICER. 


5?  OEDIPUS. 

OFFICER., 

He  bids  his  attendants  throw  open  the  palace-gat^s,  that  he 
may  expofc  to  the  view  of  the  Thebans  this  parricide,  this  impious 

wretch,  who,  by  his  mother Spare  me  the  repetition  of 

thofe  horrors  which  in  the  wildnefs  of  his  grief  efcaped  him. 
At  length,  grown  calmer,  he  declared  that  he  would  banifli  him- 
felf  for  ever  from  this  countiy :  that  he  will  no  longer  remain  in 
this  palace,  the  witnefs  of  thofe  imprecations  which  he  pro- 
nounced againft  himfelf.  But,  alas !  what  will  become  of  him 
in  the  helplefs  ftate  to  which  his  fury  has  reduced  him  ?  Whi- 
ther will  he  wander,  blind,  forlorn,  p'erwhelmed  with  mifery? 

He  has  need  of  guides,  of  fuccoUr,  of  proted:ion but  fee ! 

the  gates  are  opened.  He  comes  to  ihew  himfelf  to  you.  Oh 
difinal  fight !  *  Even  thy  worft  enemy  would  weep  to  fee  thee 
thus. 

SCENE    the    SECOND- 
To   them   OEDIPUS. 

CHORUS, 

Oh  mifery  unequalled!  Alas!  alast  unhappy  prince,  what 
Pury  has  tramportcd  thee  ?  What  cruel  Diivinity  has  heaped  upon 
thee  this  enormous  wdght  of  woe ;  evils  each  more  homd  than 
the  other!  Ah^  miieraUe  king!  ----•»  we  dare  not  raife  our 
eyes  towards  thee,  fpite  of  our  wifbes  to  fee,  to  fpeak  to  thee> 
to  hear  thee  ftill :  that  mangled  face  ilrikee  us  with  honror :  we 
groan,  we  tremble  to  behold  thee. 

OEDIPUS. 

Where  am  I  now,  unhappy  wretch!  Whither  am  I  wander- 
ing !  To  what  folitude  fliall  I  drag  this  load  of  mifery,  where 
utter  my  complaints !    O  Fortune,  how  art  thou  changed! 

*  The  great  Comeille,  aad  his  fuccef*  eyes  of  an  audience.    M.  Dacier  has  an-^ 

fors  in  tragedy,  were  of  opinion,  that  Oedi-  fwered  them  extremely  well*  in  the  follow* 

pus»  blind  and  reeking  with  blood»  was  a  ing  verfesy  from  the  fecond  canto  of  Boi-^ 

4>e^cle  too  horrid  to  be  expoied  to  the  leau^s  art  of  poetry. 

n  n^eft  point  de  ferpent,  ni  de  monftre  odiieux  : 
Qyi  par  Tart  imite  ne  puifle  plaire  aiix  yeipc: 
D'un  pinceau  delicat  Partifice  agreable 
Du  pulus  afireux  objet  fkit  un  objet  aimable ! 
Ainfi  pour  nous  charmer  la  Tragedie  en  pleufs 
D'Oedipe  tout  ianglant  fit  parler  les  douleurs*. 

CHORU'S. 
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CHORUS. 

How  changed  indeed !    Oh,  moft  unhappy  prince ! 

OEDIPUS. 

Darfcnefs  impenetrable,  eternal  night,  has  wrap*d  me  round. 
Oh,  mifery  unutterable!  This  is  the  puniftiment  due  to  my 
crimes :  yet  were  the  points  that  tore  thefe  bleeding  balls  out,  far 
lefs  fharp  than  the  remorfe  that  wrings  me. 

CHORUS. 

In  mifery  like  thine,  thefe  wailings  are  too  juft. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

My  dear,  my  faithful  friends,  after  the  horrors  you  have 
known,  do  you  ftill  pity  me  ?  Will  you  not  abandon  this  criminal^ 
deprived  of  fight  by  his  own  impious  hands  ?  Yet  ftay >  am  1  not 

miftaken  ? No,  I  am  not.     'Tis  you,  my  friends ;  I  hear 

your  voices.    Buried  as  I  am  in  thickeft  darknefs  I  know  you  ftill. 

C  H  O  R  U  S. 

What  barbarity  haft  thou  exercifed  upon  thyfelf !  Aks !  what 
cruel  God  infpired  thee  with  this  fury  ? 

OE  D  I.P  U  S. 

Phoebus,  my  friends,  Phcehus  is  the  caufe  of  all  my  crimes : 
but  by  this  hand  alone  they  have  been  punifhed.  Alas  !  ought  I 
to  have  perceived  the  light  of  dayi  I,  who  in  every  object  would 
have  found  a  fource  of  mifery.. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  'tis  too  true. 

OEDIPUS. 

What  remained  for  me  to  view,  to  hear,  to  love  ?  All,  all  was 
forbidden  me.  Ah!  friends,  why  do  you  not  inftantly  drive 
from  amongft  you  this  execrable  monfter,  this  parricide ;  tne  hate 
of  Gods  and  men  T 

CHORUS. 

Alas !  that  wifdom  which  was  once  our  fafety,  and  our  boaft, 
redoubles  now  the  fenfe  of  thy  calamities,  and  our  compaffion. 
Would  to  the  Gods  that  thou  hadft  never  known  them  I 

I  2  OEDIPUS. 
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OEDIPUS. 

Pcrifli  the  wretch  whofe  barbarous  pity,  unloofed  the  fatal  cord* 
with  which  my  wounded  feet  were  bound !   He  fnatched  me  from, 
the  arms  of  death  :  and  for  the  reward  of  this  detefted  fervice  may 
he  perifh,!    Oh !  had  I  expired  in  thofe  woods,  what  miferies  had 
I  (pared  myfelf  and  family  ! 

CHORUS.. 

Alas !  they  are  great  indeed,  fince  we  join  in  diofe  fraitlefe 
wifhes. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

I  had  not  then,  thus  in  the  face  of  the  wHole  univerfe,  com- 
mitted parricide  and  inceft :  and  now  behold  me  loaded  with  guilt 
and' wrethednefs i  the  offspring  of  a  polluted  race;  the  hu(band 
of  my  mother;  the  father  of  my  brothers.  Oh  heaven!  thy 
keeneft  wrath. has  fallen  on  this  devoted  head.. 

CHORUS. 

Whatever  thy  misfortunes  may  have  been,  thou  haff  revenged 
them  too  fatally  upon  thyfelf.  This  punifhment  is  more  horrid 
than  death. 

OEDIPUS. 

Ah  !  on  this  theme  your  reafons  have  no  force  j  your  councils 
are  all  vain :  fay  how,  when  defcended  to  the  regions  of  the  dead, 
how  fhall  I  dare  to  view  the  venerable  (hades  of  my  parents, 
murdered  by  my  crimes  ?  But  I  am  punifhed  for  them.  My  fate 
is  more  cruel  than  Jdcaftisi's.  Yet  I  confefs  I  have  a  father's  fond;- 
nefs  (HU  :  with  what(bft  pleafure  (hould  I  have  beheld  my  children 
grown  to  maturity  ?  That  pfeafurc  would  have  increafed  with  their  • 
years  :  but  oh !  fince  my  fatal  iraprecationi  I  have  no  longer  any 
children:  no  more  a  country.  EvenThebesitfelf,  this  palace,  where 
I  firflb  faw  light,  thefe  walls,  thefe  towers,  thefe  temples,  thefe  images 
of  the  Gods,  all,  all  are  interdidled  to  my  view-  I  renounced  the 
fight  of  them  for  ever,  when  that  fatal  fentence  pa(red  my  lips 
againft  the  declared  ♦enemy  of  the  Gods,  and'of  the  race  of  Laius, 
I  am  that  enemy,  that  guilty  wretch.  My  infamy  is  revealed* 
How  then  could  I  enjoy  a  fight  fo  dear  ?  How  could  I  fupport 
their  looks  ?  Oh !  that  it  were  po(fible  to  deprive  myfdf  of  hear- 
ing as  well  as  fight,  that,  alike  deaf  and  blind,  I  might  clofe  up  this 

^  M.  Dacier  tranllates  thisi  wllain^ .« .  this  fon  of  Laius.    Therefore  he  muft  have 
read  7^M«>  ioftead^of  Y<M(. 

entry 
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entry  to  new  forrows.  To  fpare  or  fbften  the  fenfc  of  woe  is  fome 
relief.  Oh!  Citheron,  why  didft  thou  receive  me  from  the 
cradle;  or  why  didft  thou  not  afterwards  give  me  death?  Why 
didft  thou  not  conceal  me  from  the  knowlege  of  mankind  ?  Oh 
Poly  bus !.  Oh  Corinth !  Oh  that  palace !  which  I  believed  my 
paternal  houie,  wfiat  a  monfter,  what  an  aflembleage  of  crimes 
and  miferies  haft  thou  nouriftied  under  the  appearance  of  a  mo- 
narch's fon  ?  And  now  what  remains  of  this  former  fplendor  ? 
A  wretch,  the  wickedeft  of  men;  the  iffue  of  an  abominable  race. 
Oh  road  of  Daulia !  Oh  forefts !  Oh.  thickets !  you  who  have 
drank  the  blood  of  a  father,  flied  by  thefe  hands,  you  have 
marked  with  tokens,  never  to  be  effaced,  the  memory  of  crimes 
I  then  committed,  and  which  in  Thebes  I  was  to  commit.  Oh 
Hymen  *  f  fatal  Hymen !  thou  gaveft  me  life  indeed ;  but  oh ! 
thou  haft  made  me  violate  the  facred  veils  that  wrapt  me. 
while  unborn  ;  thou  haft  produced  fathers  who  are  the  brothers 
of  their  children ;  children,  who  are  the  brothers  and  lifters  of 
their  fathers ;  wives,  who  are  the  mothers  of  their  hulbands : 
every  abomination,  every  horror,  that  the  heart  of  man  can  con- 
ceive  Oh!  'tis  too  much Blufli,  blufh,  thou  wretch, 

to  pronounce  what  has  been  lb  horrible  to  a6t.  Alas  I  my  friends, 
I  conjure  you  by  the  Gods,  conceal  me  in  fome  diftant  place^  or 
give  me  inftant  death ;  plunge  me  into  the  loweft  abyfs  of  the 
ocean,  that  I  may  no  more  profane  your  view.  Draw  near  me; 
in  compaffion,.  I  befeech  you  render  me  this  laft'kind  office.    Dare 

*  This  is  that  beautiful  pailage  quoted    plicity  of  objeds  they  piefent  to  the  mind. 

by  Longinusy  to  ihew,  that  plurals  have  an     M.  Defpreaux  tranflates  it  thus  : 

bexpreflible  magnificence»   by  the  multi- 
Hymen,  funefte  Hymen,  tu  m'as  donne  la  vie, 
Mais  dans  ce^  memes  flancs  ou  je  fuis  renferme 
Ta  fiis  rentrer  ce  fang  dout  tu  m'avois  forme,. 
£t  par-la  tu  produis  &  des  fils  Sc  de&peres, 
Des  freres,  des  maris,  des  femmes,  &  des  meres, 
£t  tout  ce  que  du  fort  la  maligne  fureur 
Fi%  Jamais  voir  au  jour  &  de  honte  &  d'horreur. 

I  have  only  broke  the  meafure  of  the  rerfes;  pus;  and  the  wives  and  mothers,  to  ihdl^ 
and  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  M.  Dacier  cate  Jocafla.  This  neither  Boileau,  Dacier, 
would  have  done- well  to  have-obferved  the  nor  Boxvin  has  obferved";  who  confounded, 
iame  method.  It  muft  be  observed  how-  thefe  words,  /ons,  fathin^  brothers^  hufiands^ 
ever,  that  neither  he  nor  M.  Defpreaux  nm'ues^  mothers^  which  are  the  neceffary  con- 
have  expreiTed  the  oT^'  V«pvX<of,  fanguinem  fequences  of  all  marriages.  For  this  inter- 
iognaiitm,  which  feparates  the  fadiers,  the  pretation  I  am  obliged  to  the  reverend  fa* 
&ms,  and  the.  brothers,  to  point  out  Oedi-  ther  Tournemine. 

to 
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to  touch  this  impious  wretch Alas !  what  is  it  that  you  fear  ? 

My  miferies  will  not  fall  upon  your  heads.     I  am  the  only  mortal 
who  was  ever  doomed  to  fuch  accumulated  woe. 

CHORUS. 

Oh !  prince,  Creon  approaches.  He  who  from  henceforth  muft 
be  the  guardian  of  the  kingdom  can  beft  anfwer  thy  demands, 
and  aid  thee  with  his  councils. 

OEDIPUS. 

Creon !  Alas !  what  can  I  fay  to  him  ?  Unjuft  and  criminal  as 
I  have  been  towards  him,  how  can  I  hope  he  will  hear  me 
favourably  ? 

SCENE     the     THIRD. 
To    them    CREON. 

CREON. 

Prince,  I  come  not  hither  to  infult  thofe  miferies  which  1  la- 
ment, nor  to  load  thee  with  injurious  reproaches.     I  grieve  for 

thy  misfortunes But  for  you,  ye  Thebans,  if  you  fear  not 

men,  yet  refpeft  at  leafl  this  living  light  of  Heaven,  whom  you 
behold,  this  prefent  Deity  *.  Do  you  not  blufh  to  expofe  thus 
to  every  eye,  a  haplefs  vi6Um,  loaded  with  our  misfortunes ;  this 
miferable  king,  whom  the  earth  may  no  longer  bear ;  whom  the 
facred  waters  no  more  dare  purify,  and  who  (hall  never  more  be- 
hold the  fun It  muft  not  be:  bear  Oedipus  back  to  die 

palace.  It  is  juft,  that  thofe  who  are  connefted  by  the  ties  of 
blood  (hould  be  the  only  witnefles  of  the  fliame  of  an  unhappy 
family. 

OEDIPUS. 

Oh !  Creon,  fince,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  thou  proveft 
thyfelf  more  good  and  generous  than  I  have  been  wicked,  fuffer 
me  ftill  to  implore  one  favour  of  thee :  believe  me,  'tis  lefs  my 
own  ifttereil  than  thine  which  urges  me  to  afk  it. 

CREON. 

Name  this  favour,  prince,  which  thou  fo  earneftly  requef^eft. 

*  Georges  Ratallerus,  Orfatto,  and  after  which  is  forced.     Refpedl  this  hVing  luftrc 

them  M.  Boivin,  have  followed  thb  fenfe,  of  the  fun,   which  illuminates  the  earth, 

which  is  the  true  one,  as  the  following  lines  and  which  has  fhewn  us  the  viffim,  &c. 
lljcw,  inftead  of  that  adapted  by  M.  Daciir, 

OEDIPUS. 
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OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Banifh  me  inftandy  from  Thebes  *,  let  me  be  condufted  to  fome 
place  where  I  may  hold  converfc  with  no  mortal. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

*  Prince,  to  deal  plainly  with  thee,  the  Oracle  has  already 
comtmanded  this.  I  would  have  obeyed  it ;  but  refpcd,  tender- 
xk£s,  compafnon,<aU  engage  me  to  confult  the  Gods  once  more. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

They  have  explained  their  wilL  The  Oracle  is  proved.  Am 
I  not  the  impious  moniler  that  is  to  be  extirpated  from  this  land  ? 

C  R  E  O  N. 

It  is  but  too  true :  however,  both  thy  fituation  and  riiine  re- 
quire that  I  ihould  confult  the  Gods  again. 

OEDIPUS. 

At  leail  thou  wilt  believe  them,  if  they  confirm  their  fentence 
on  this  unhappy  wretch. 

e  R  E  O  N. 

Thy  misfortunes  are  too  fad.  a  proof  tbat  we  ought  to  believe 
them. 

OEDI  P  U  S. 

Hear  me,  Crcon;  the  only  favour  I  require,  and  which  I  con- 
jure thee  not  ta  reibfe  me,  is,  to  pay  the  laft  duties  to-  that  unfor- 
tunate princeis  whoiib  corps  liea  extended  in  the  palace.  Alas  I 
Ihe  was  thy  fifter.  Tb  this  thou  art  bound  by  the  laws  of  juftice,. 
by  the  foft  ties  of  nature.  As  for  mc>  the  di/grace  of  my  coun- 
try, I  will  fpend  the  remi^inder  of  my  nuferable  days  far-  hence. 
Suffer  me  to  wander  to  the  deferts,  to  feek  out  my  true  country, 
Citheron,  that  fatal  mountain  which  Laius  and  Jocafta  defigned 
for  my  tomb,  from  the  firft  moment  of  my  birth.     Suffer  me  to 

♦  I  have  been  here  more  feithful  to  the  of  Sophocles.    This  prejudice  for  Oracles 

fcnfe  than  die  expreffions;  which^  accord-  required  Creon  fliould  obey:  but,  fays  the 

iog  to.Dacicr?s>  tganilation,  are  a»  foUom«.  Schofaft^  compafliott  for  Qodiposi  and  the 

}'W9iddbav€ahreadjf  dtmtit:  that  is>  I  would  fear  of  being  cenfured  as  being  an  ambi- 

have  baniihed  you  already :  if^  &c.    The  tious  man,  who  was  willing  to  take  ad- 

harihnefs  and  cruelty  of  this  fpeech  can.  be  vantage  of  the  king's  misfortunes,  made  ir 

only  excufed  by  that  infinite  refped  which  neceflary  tbat  he  ihould  coafolt  the  Gods* 

the  antients  paid  to  Oracles.    I  have  foften^  once  more, 
cd.  it»  without  departing  from  the  meaning 

7  fulfil 
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fulfil  their  fentence  and  my  own  deftiny;  let  me  die  in  the  place 
where  they  decreed  me  to  iiniih  my  days,  yet  fcarce  begun.  Too 
well  I  know,  that  neither  by  chance,  nor  any  other  accident,  (haU 
this  difaftrous  life  be  terminated  *.  I  have  efcaped  death  only  to 
be  referved  for  miferies  more  fhameful  than  death  itfelf.     Oh !  I 

will  abandon  myfelf  to  my  wretched  fate  ;  I  will  fulfil  it  all 

But,  alas !  I  am  a  father  - —  I  do  not  recommend  my  fons  to 
thee.    Their  age,  their  valour,  will  be  a  fure  refource  in  whatever 

fart  of  the  world  they  arc  doomed  to  wander :  but  my  daughters 
leave  behind  me,  their  tender  years  awaken  all  niy  pity  and  my 
love.  Brought  up  before,  my  eyes  -f-,  fed  by  the  hands  of  a  fond 
father  at  his  table:  ah,  how  changed  their  fortune!  What  will 
become  of  them  now  ?  To  thee,  oh  generous  prince  i  I  recom- 
mend them.  I  confide  them  to  thy  care.  Oh !  that  it  might 
be  permitted  to  me,  if  not  to  fee  them,  yet  at  lead  to  give  them 
a  laft  embrace,  to  bathe  them  with  my  tears,  and  weep  with  them 
thofc  miferies,  of  which  they  muft  bear  the  weight.  Oh !  worthy 
defcendent  of  fo  many  jlluftrious  anceftors,  give  Rie  this  melan- 
choUy  confolation.     Satisfied  with  holding  them  in  my  arms  I 

fhall  believe  I  ftill  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them Ha  J 

what  voices  are  thofe  that  ftrike  my  ears  1  Do  I  not  hear  the 
cries  of  my  two  afflided  daughters  ?  Has  Creon,  moved  with 
compailion,  already  granted  my  prayer  ? 

SCENE      the      FOURTH. 
To  them  the  Daughters  of  OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

CREON. 

'  Tes,  prince,  i  =have  prevented  thy  defires,  and  have  brought 
thee  this  fad  confolation,  which  Aou  fo  ardently  didft  wifh  for. 

O  E  D  I  P  U  S. 
Oh  !  may  the  Gods  reward  this  goodnefs,  by  granting  thee  a 

happier  reign  than  mine Where  are  you,  my  deareft  children  ? 

Approach,  and  embrace  your  -~ —  brother.     Kifs  thefe  hands* 

^  See  the  Oedipus  at  Colona.  U  4di  th§fi  foft  indulgincies,  wUch  MJHnpdJb 

t  In  the  Greek  it  is  fiterally,  ibey  bow  pirfins  rf  their  hirtb^  Sec.    1  thought  it  ne- 

a!*ways  tat  at  mf  tahlt :  I  gave  tbem  part  ef  ceflkry  to  expreis  more  particularly  thofe 

everything.    M.  Daciet  fays  in  genend,  but  little  circumftances  which  a  fether.enten 

for  my  daughters^  thefe  uahapfy  inftmts^  ivb&  into.    Tis  an  expreflion  of  tendemefe. 

have  htenfo  tenderly  breught  vp^  and  accuftemed 

the 
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the  miniilers  of  my  wild  rage,  which  has  reduced  your  father  to 
this  miferablc 'ftWe.     Acknowlege  him,  who,  without  knowing 

it,  has  given  you  birth  by  her  to  whom  he  owes  his  own Alas ! 

my  .deareft  daughters,  I  lament  your  deftiny ;  I  weep  ;  this  is 
tw  only  remaining  ufe  I  have  of  ^  eyes.  I  groan  for  the  fad  inhe- 
ritance I  bequeath  you.  Loaded  with  the  infamy  of  a  wretched 
father,  what  miferable  days  will  you  from  henceforth  fee?  At 
what  folemnities,  at  what  feafts,  will  you  dare  to  appear  ?  Alas ! 
inftead  of  tailing  thofe  innocent  pleafures,  how  often  will  you,, 
with  flreaming  eyes  and  hearts  torn  with  anguifli,  be  conftrained 
to  hide  yourfelves  in  folitude ;  and,  when  of  age  to  become  brides, 
what  father,  what  mother,  will  have  fo  little  tendemefs  for  their 
fons  as  to  fuffer  them  to  (hare 'the  ignominy  of  my  race  ?  For  oh  ! 
what  addition  can  there  be  made  to  your  calamities ;  bom  of  a 
father  who  murdered  his  father,  who  efpoufed  his  mother,  who 
formed  you  in  the  womb  where  he  hinafelf  was  formed  !  Such 
are  the  cruel  reproaches  which  will  often  die  your  guiltleis  cheeks- 
with  blufhes.  Who,  oh  !  who  will  dare  to  many  you  ?  No,  my 
daughters,  you  will  find  no  fupport^  The  Fates  decree,  that, 
defpifed  by  the  whole  world,  you  fhall  languiih  in  eternal  foli- 
tude   Oh !  fon  of  Meneceus,  they  have  no  refource  but  in  thee 

alone:  thou  only  art  their  father;  for  alas!  their  mother  and  I 

are  no  more. They  are  thy  blood ;    do  not  defpife  them  : 

fuffer  them  not  to  wander,  hclplefe  and  unproteded,  without  fup- 
port,  without  friends,  without  hufbands.  Suffer  not  the  deftiny 
of  thefe  innocent  princefles  to  be  like  that  of  their  wretched 
father!  Gh !  look  ou  them  with  compaffion;  let  their  youth 
touch  thy  heart,  miferable,  abandoned  as  they  are.     They  have 

no  other  afylum  but   in   thy  goodnefs. Generous  prince, 

give  me  thy  hand,  in  token  that  my  prayers  are  not  rejeftcd. 
And  you,  my  deareft  children,  if  your  age  rendered  you  capable 
of  receiving  my  advice,  I  would  give  it  youj  but  liften  at  leaft 
to  the  laft  words  of  a  father  who  quits  you  for  ever  :  '.Implore  of 
the  Gods,  that  they  will  put  a  fhort  period  to  my  life  * ;  and  for 
yourfelves  folicit  happier  days  than  I  have  feen. 


•  M.  Decfer  Imi9  with  great  judgitirot  fobftkuted  ^  uuflfr  which  makes  the  fenfe  bcau- 
tifiil  her^,  in  the  room  ofnm^fi^y  which  is  abfurd. 

^01^  L,  K.  CREON. 
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C  R  E  O  N. 

Do  not  thus  feed  thy  griefs.     Retire,  prince,  into  the  palace. 

OEDIPUS. 

How !  in  that  palace,  where Well,  I  will  go,  fincc  thou 

t^ilt  have  it  (b :  but  oh  how  unwillingly  ! 

C  R  E  O  N. 

Thou  carriefl:  thy  grief  to  excels.     Every  thing  has  its  period, 

OEDIPUS. 
Prince,  can'ft  thou  guefs  what 'fills  my  labouring  xaind  diic 
moment  ? 

C  R  E  O  N. 
What  is  it  ? 

OEDIPUS. 
The  moft  eameft  wifhes  to  leave  this  fatal  countiy.    InftaM^ 
let  me  quit  it. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

-^he  Gods  muft  determine  that. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

The  Gods !   Am  I  not  the  obJeA  of  their  wrath,  and  loaded 
with  their  curfe  ? 

C  R  E  O  N. 
Well,  prince,  thy  requeft  ihall  be  granted. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

Dofl  thou  promife  me  this  ? 

C  R  E  O  N. 

My  words  and  fentiments  are  always  the  fame. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 
Enough}  conduct  me  hence. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

Let  us  go,  prince  c  but  quit  thefe  children. 

OE  D  I  P  U  S. 

No;  we  will  never  be  feparated -Ahl  do  not  tear  them 

£'om  me  — ~  Deprive  me  not  of  all. 

C  R  E  O  N. 


OEDIPUS.  tj 

C  R  E  O  Nv 

*  Do  not  infift  upon  keeping  them,  Hiink  what  thou  haft 
fuiFered  from  the  violence  of  thy  paflions  -f-. 

CHORUS. 

You  fee  this  king,  oh  Thebans !  this  Oedipus,  whofe  penetra- 
ting wit  refolved  the  dark  enigmas  of  the  Sphinx  \  this  Oedipus, 
whofe  power  equalled  his  wifdom,  and  who  was  indebted  to  him- 
felf  akme  for  all  his  grandeur*  You  fee  into  what  an  abyfs  of 
mifery  he  is  fallen.  Learn  hence,  blind  mortals,  to  turn  your 
eyes  upon  the  clofing  fcene  of  life,  and  pronounce  J  none  happy 
but  fuch  as  without  misfortune  have  reached  that  aweful  momenta. 


•    •  Creon   (as  M.  Dacier  excellently  ob-         t    His    obftinate    defire   to  know  his 

ferves)  is  with  reafon  apprehenfive,  that  in     birth. 

his  prefcnt  miferable  ftate  a  fudden  fally  of        X  This  is  a  ikying  of  Solon's ;   which 

defpair  might  make  him  add  the  murder  of    Ovid  has  thus  turned : 

kis  cluldren  to  his  other  crimes. 

Bed  fctlicit  ultima  fimper 

ExpiBanda  dies  bomini  eft^  diciqut  heaiut 

Jnt$  Mturn  nemo  fufremaque  funera  debits 


3t^g^i)(^). 
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UPON] 

OEDIPUS. 


THE  Oedipus  of  Sophocles  has  been  always  confidcred  ts  the 
mafter-piece  of  anttent  tragedy,  a8  ike  Biad  ef  Homer  is 
in  epic  poetry»  and  the  Laocoon  and  Venus  of  Medicis  in  fculpture. 

This  univerfal  efteem,  from  time  immemorial^  is  warranted  by 
the  imitations,  and  even  by  the  criticifms  that  have  been  made 
of  this  work.  F«r  who,  ever  thinks  of  imitating  or  crfticiling  what 
is  in  itfelf  of  little  value  ?  It  is  well  worth  our  pains  therefore  to 
fearch  into  the  moft  fecret  caufes  of  this  general  applaufe ;  yet 
without  pretending  to  diiguife  thofe  defeats  which  are  obnoxious 
to  criticifm,  and  to  compare  the  model  with  the  copies  that 
have  been  made  of  it  by  perfons  who  are  now  dead,  and  of 
whom  only  we  are  at  liberty  to  ipeak  freely.  Such  w^iU  be  the 
^ubjedt  of  thefe  reflexions. 

In  order  to  penetrate  into  the  caufes  of  that  pleafure  which  this 
piece  has  never  failed  to  give,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  go  far  into  the 
idecp  refearches  of  Ariftotle^  nor  to  examine,  if  it  he  Jimple  and 
implex-,  and  in  what  fenfc  it  be  fo^  whether  the  cataftrophe  be 
fingle ;  and  if  it  unites  the  recogniiaace  with  the  peripetie.  When 
we  write  for  our  countrymen  we  (hould  write  in  their  language, 
without  fubjedting  ourfelves  to  the  reftraint  of  foreign  expreffions. 
It  will  be  eafily  perceived,  that  nothing  can  be  more  regular  than 
the  plan  of  Oedipus  :  that  the  unity  of  place  is  exadt  and  natural : 
that  the  unity  ot  adtion  is  no  lefs  fo :  and  that  the  unity  of  time  is 
fo  fcrupuloufly  obferved,  that  the  a<9:ion  of  the  p!ay  takes  up  no 
ni6re  than  the  reprefcntation.  It  would  be  needlefs  alfo  to  point 
^ut  to  die  judicious  reader,  that  inimitable  art  with  which  the 
fcenes,  and  each  part  of  the  whole  piece,  is  connedled  with  the 
other ;  fo  that  if  any  thing  was  taken  away  the  whole  would  fall, 
like  a  vaulted  edifice,  where  the  ftones  mutually  fupport  one  an- 
other.    But  to  proceed  to  fome  thing  of  greater  importance :   for, 

however 
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however  neceffary  and  beautiful  thefe  qualities  are  which  we  havd 
already  mentioned,  and  which  are  fo  feldom  found  together  it^ 
ilramatic  conxpofitions,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowleged,  that  they  are 
not  the  only  ones  which  conftitute  a  good  tragedy :  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  tragedy  may  have  all  thefe  without  being  perfect.  A 
fauildingy  for  example,  may  have  great  regularity,  great  fymme- 
try  of  parts,  yet  have  neither  an  advantageous  fituation,  nor  a 
nohle  air,  nor  magnificent  furniture,  nor  that  elegance  and  pro- 
priety which  muft  contribute  to  its  perfe<^ion.  Art  is  one  things 
and  me  delicacies  of  art  another.  M-  d' Aubignac  wrote  a  tragedy 
acQordinff  to  the  rules  i  yet  it  ^as  good  for  nothing.  The  reafbn 
is,  that  lie  play'd  the  game  mechanically,  without  being  able  to 
catch  the  {pint. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  happy  than  die  fubjedt  oif 
Oedipus.  It  is  allowed  to  be  excellent  even  in  our  days.  What 
can  be  grander  or  more  interefting  than  that  the  prefervation  of  a 
whole  lungdooi  fhould  depend  upon  the  difcovery  of  a  fecret,  and 
the  punifhment  of  a  crime,  the  author  of  which  is  found  to  be  a 
great  king,  who  labours  with  the  utmofl  folicitude  to  difcover  the 
one  and  punifli  the  other  ?  What  more  capable  of  railing  curiofity 
than  die  enquiries  into  this  fecret,  and  this  crime  ?  What  at  length 
more  ftriking  than  the  difcovery  of  both,  by  thofe  very  means  from 
which  greater  obfcurity  might  be  expeded  ?  But  let  us  enter  into 
the  detail,  and  follow  the  plan. 

The  opening  is  fo  wonderful,  that  it  is  equally  impoffible  to 
.texprds  as  not  to  fee)  its  beauty.  It  is  one  of  thofe  magnificent 
pidhires  which  would  be  worthy  the  pencil  of  Raphael.  That 
iquare,  from  which  a  grpat  number  of  ftreets  are  fcen  at  a  diftance ; 
that  palace  and  portico,  which  make  the  back-ground  of  the 
pifture  ;  fhat  altar,  which  fmokes  with  incenf^ ;  that  good  king, 
who  is  m^t  by  a  company  of  children,  youths,  and  priefts,  who 
-all,  with  branches  in  their  hands,  implore  his  compaflion  :  thofe 
temples ;  thofe  fla.tues  of  the  Qods  ^  and  thofe  crowds  of  people, 
who  iurround  them*  This  is  a  fpeaking  fpedlacle,  and  a  pi<2ure 
fo  bjcautifully  diipofcd,  that  even  the  attitudes  of  the  priefts  and  of 
Oe'dipus  exprefs,  without  the  he]p  of  words^  that  one  relates  the 
,  calamities  with  which  the  people  are  afflicted,  and  the  other, 
melted  at  the  melancholy  fight,  declares  his  impatience  and  con- 
cern for  the  long  delay  of  Cfeon,  whpm  he  had  fent  to  con- 
.iiilt  the  Oracle.  Could  Crepn  come  more  feafonably  ?  He  is  ex- 
pe<5led  :  they  count  the  moments  with  ^xicty:  die  fafety  of  the 
6  ftate 
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ftate  depends  upon  the  anfwer  he  brings.  He  appears :  he  i^ 
prefled  to  fpeak :  he  endeavours  to  give  them  hope  j  but  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Oracle  leffens,  in  fome  degree,  the  conrfort  they 
derived  from  his  words-  Oedipus  however  retires,  fully  deters 
mined  to  obey  the  Oracle,  if  it  be  poflible,  and  to  discover  who 
was  the  murderer  of  Laius.  This  fcene  is  the  beginning  of  the 
intrigue;  this  is  the  entrance  to  that  theatrical  labyrinth  in  which 
Oedipus  is  fo  foon  to  lofe  himfelf,  in  order  to  be  found  the  moft 
wretched  of  mankind.  The  firft  ad  is  concluded  with  the  in*- 
vbcation  of  the  Chorus,  which  ought  certainly  to  reconcile  us  to 
Choruflcs  :  at  leaft,  it  convinces  u?,  that  Sophocles  has,  in  this  firft 
pifture,  difplayed  all  the  riches  of  the  moft  fini/hed  defign,  and  all 
.the  corredtnefs  of  the  moft  glowing  colours. 

The  difpofition  of  the  fecond  ad:  is  the  neceflary  confequence 
of  the  preceding.  Oedipus  appears  again ;  not  merely  as  a  kiti^, 
who  weeps  over  the  miferies  of  his  people,  but  as  a  king  who  is 
adtive  for  their  relief;  as  a  legiflator,  whole  firft  aft  of  obedience 
to  the  Oracle,  is  to  oblige  all  his  aflembled  fubjeds  to  agree  with 
him  in  imprecating  the  moft  horrible  curfes  on  the  unknown  cri*^ 

minal. What  a  change !  when,  at  the  unravelling  the  intrigue^ 

he  difcovers,  that  he  has  himfelf  pronounced  his  own  fcntence  ? 
Theyconfult;  they  deliberate :  the  fmaQeftcircumftances  are  tho<- 
roughly  examined.  Tirefias  comes ;  but  not  uncalled:  for  Oedi- 
pus thinks  of  every  poflible  expedient  to  fatisfy  the  Oracle,  k 
would  feem,  that  the  piece  "is  now  upon  the  point  of  being, 
finiflicd,  and  that  the  Prophet  will  explain  the  whole  myftery. 
He  does  Co  indeed:  but  what  probability  is  there  that  he  fhould  be 
believed  either  by  Oedipus,  the  people,  or  the  audien<ie  ?  Oedipus 
is^  fuppofed  to  be  the  fon  of  Polybus,  not  of  Laius.  Htnce  ariies 
that  beautiful  conteft  between  the  King  and  the  Prophet;  in  which 
the  haughty,  inquifitive,  and  impetuous  charadtei?  of  Oedipus  • 
ftiows  itfelf.  The  declaration  made  by  Tirefiafr  becomes  an  affair 
«f  ftate.  The  unravelling,  which  was  believed  to  be  fo  near,  is 
farther  off  than  ever ;  and  the  Chorus,  thrown  back  into  their 
former  uncertainty^  are  not  able  te  gue&  who  ibis  criminal  ia- 
who  is  fought  after  fo  carefully. 

In  the  third  picture,  Creon,  accufed  of  con^nring  widi  Tirefias^ 
juftifies  himfelf  to'  no  puipofe.  The  rage  of  Oedipus  increafos.- 
Jocafta  appeafes  him.  She  exhorts  him  to  defpife  tht  accufations 
of  the  Prophet,  who  charges  him  with  the  murder  of  Laius  :  and,, 
to  difcredit  the  veracity  of  oradesj,  iQie  relates  the  prediction  which 

Laius^ 
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Laius  had  received,  that  he  fhould  be  murdered  by  his  fon.  She 
goes  on  to  acquaint  him  with  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  Ion,  and 
the  manner  in  which  Laius  was  murdered  in  the  road  to  Daulla, 
How  beautiful  is  this  management  ?  The  difcourfe  of  Jocafta 
produces  an  cfFe<9:  quite  contrary  to  what  (he  defigned.  Oedipus; 
inftead  of  being  comforted,  trembles  with  his  apprehenfions.  He 
remembers,  that  he  had  flain  an  old  man,  in  the  fam»  circum- 
ftances  Jocafta  has  defcribed.  He  begins  to  fufpedt,  that  it  is 
poflible  he  may  be  the  murderer  he  is  in  fearch  of :  and  it  may  be 
obferved  in  what  manner  the  intrigue  and  the  folution  are  Co  art- 
fully mingled  together,  that  as  the  plot  is  entangled  it  is  difentan- 
gled  at  die  fame  time,  and  entangled  again,  by  two  contrary 
efFefts  produced  at  once  by  the  fame  means.  This  is  perceived 
in  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  the  unknown  criminal :  ia 
the  interviews  with  Tirefias,  with  Creon,  and  afterwards  with 
jocafta;  and  at  length  appears  plainly  in  the  <lifcourfe  of  the 
fhepherd,  upon  which  all  the  hopes  of  Oedipus  are  founded. 
For  he  paffes  continually  from  fear  to  hope  5  fometimes  confounded 
and  difmayed  ;  fometimes  half  encouraged :  never  wholly  free 
from  his  fuipicions,  and  always  full  of  eager  curiofity  to  know  his 
birth.  It  is  thcfe  circumftances  which  make  the  great  movements 
of  the  theatrical  ballance. 

In  the  fourth  defign,  wc  fee  the  inquietude  of  Oedipus  is  in- 
creafed ;  and  that  his  doubts  concerning  the  murder  of  Laius  are 
fo  forcibly  impreifed  upon  his  mind,  that  Jocafta,  to  free  him 
irom  this  reftlefs  ftate,  becomes,  from  irreligious  and  profane,  as 
flie  at  firft  appears,  all  on  a  fudden  extremely  pious.  She  goes  to 
confult  the  Gods.  This  is  an  admirable  chara(Ster.  In  the  firft 
a6t  (he  defplfes  the  Gods,  and  their  Oracles :  in  the  fecond,  (he 
is  a  zealot.  The  peculiar  circumftances  (he  is  in  produce  both 
thefe  difpofitions.  As  (he  is  going  to  the  temple,  to  perform  her 
^devotions,  (he  meets  with  the  Corinthian  (hepherd,  who  removes 
all  her  fears  concerning  the  deftiny  of  Oedipus,  Farewell  piety  : 
ihe  forgets  the  Gods.  Her  (ufpicions  are  bani(hed  by  the  apparent 
inconfiftencv  of  the  Orack ;  which  had  predicted  to  him,  that  He 
ihould  kill  his  father :  and  (he  is  informed,  that  Polybus,  his  fa- 
ther, is  dead.  Ought  the  words  of  Tirefias  then,  who  accufes 
him  of  parricide,  to  be  regarded  ?  But  Oedipus,  impelled  by 
ihat  curiofity  which  fo  ftrongly  marks  his  character,  forces  the 
ihepherd,  by  repeated  queftions,  to  acknowlege,  that  Polybus 
"Vfis  not  his  father.     He  is  now  thrown  back  into  all  his  former 

fufpi-^ 
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fulpicions.  The  Corinthian  explains  himfelf  by  degrees :  but 
Oedipus  learns  neither  the  name^  nor  the  quality  of  the  peribn  to 
whom  he  owes  his  birth.  He  had  been  expofed  while  an  infant. 
This  is  all  he  is  told.  Hitherto  he  believes  himfelf  to  be  the  fonr 
of  this  {hepherd,  or  of  fome  other  flave  :  and  the  error  he  is  in 
hinders  him  from  bein^  alarmed  at  the  conftemation  of  the  queen, 
already  acquainted  with  the  whole  myftery,  and  at  her  precipitate 
departure.  There  is  a  neccffity  for  having  recourfe  to  Phorbas  5 
who  at  length  appears;  and,  by  his  reludance  to  anfwer  the 
queftions  that  are  propofed  to  him,  unfolds  the  fatal  fecret* 
Thus  Oedipus,  by  his  reftlefs  curiofity  to  difcover  the  whole 
myftery,  dilcovers  it  at  length,  to  his  misfortune.  He  finds  he 
has  murdered  his  father,  and  been  the  hufband  of  his  mother. 
What  an  intrigue,  what  an  unravelling  is  here  !  HoXv  compli- 
cated both !  But  what  an  involution  of  both  one  and  the  otner, 
and  what  a  chain^  of  events,  which,  like  waves,  deftroy  oiie 
another  ! 

In  the  fifth  and  laft  pi<5lure,  we  have  on  one  fide  a  relation  o£ 
the  fatal  death  of  Jocafta,  by  her  own  hands.  On  the  other; 
Oedipus  bleeding  from  his  wound,  who  comes  to  vent  his  forrows. 
and  defpair.  He  blufties  while  he  unveils  the  enormity  of  his 
crimes,  or  rather  the  horror  of  his  deftiny,  by  the  punifhment  he 
has  inflidted  upon  himfelf.  He  would  have  the  orte  conipared 
with  the  other;  and  he  even  paints  his  crimes,  as  greater  thah  his 
misfortunes..  Puniflied  by  his  own  hands,  and  bound  by  the  fen- 
tence  he  has  pronounced,  he  thinks  little  of  his  fall,  from  the 
higheft  profperity  to  the  laft  degree  of  wretchednefs.  His  fate,, 
fo  full  of  guilt,  is  ever  prefent  to  his  mind.  The  moft  forceable 
expreffions  feem  to  him  but  poorly  to  reprefent  his  mifery ;  and. 
the  ftriking  contraft  of  a  king,  whe,  from  happy  and  beloved, 
becomes  in  one  day  the  execration  of  his  pteople  and  the  out-caft. 
of  the  earth,  although  pitiful,  gives  in  his  opinion,  but  a  flight 

idea  of  what  he  feels. Laius,  Jocafta,  Citheron,  are  the  names 

he  calls  upon  inceflantly.  He  dares  not  pronounce  that  of  father,, 
or  of  huft)and.  But  returning  tendcmefs  makes  him  wifti  to  tetke 
an  cverlafting  leave  of  his  daughters.  The  children  are  broi^ht  to* 
bin) :  he  holds  them  cloie  embraced  in  his  arms  :  he  bathes  thenk 
with  bloody  tears.  What  emotions  erf"  grief  and  tendernds  tntvA. 
not  fuch  a  Ipeftacle  produce  !  Crcon  at  length  endeavours  to  per- 
vade hiifi  to  retire  into  his  palace;  and  ckn  no  ofhferwife  fufpend. 
tile  violence  of  his  delpair,  than, by  proiAifing  him^  to  obtain,  as  a. 

favour 
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favour  from  the.Godssi  th^t  baai^meat  to  which  he  htd  coa^ 
denined  hifflielf. 

Let  us  now  take  thefe  fever aV  paintings,  and  reunite  them  tog^ 
ther;  and  we  flaall  find,  that  they  all  form  but  one  tragic  pifture. 
A  mere  painter  can  reprefent  a  fiqgle  inftant  only.  Tragedy  re* 
unites  feveral  in  one  point  of  view.  It  is  the  fame  pidture,  divcrfi* 
fied  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  fame  difpofitions,  the  fame 
proportions,  the  fame  end.  In  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles  the 
general  difpofition  is  above  all  criticiihi :  the  proportions  are  fcru-^ 
pulouily  exadt,  and  the  end  fo  grand  and  ftriking,  that  it  becomes 
the  true  ibprce  of  that  pleafure  which  this  piece  ixifpires.  By  the 
end  I  niean  that  inexplicable  intereft  which  at  firft  excites  curi-* 
oiity,  and  increafes  it  in  proportion  as  it  fatisfies  it.  Whoever 
reads  Oedipus,  and  is  in  the  leaft  degree  attentive  to  his  own 
emotions,  will  find,  that  he  pafles  from  fear  to  hope,  and  from 
hope  to  fear,  to  arrive  at  laft  to  compaffion  mixed  with  terror : 
happy  effedl  of  that  intereft  which  is  difFuied  throughout  the 
work,  like  life  in  every  part  of  the  body !  The  character  of  each 
perfonage  in  the  drama  is  ftrongly  marked,  and  fo  well  fupported, 
that  they  all  in  concert  contribute  to  thofe  alternate  ernQtioos,  oc-» 
cafioned  by  the  two  Oracles.  Avery.fimple  movement,  for  a 
machine,  which,  by  its  efre<fts,  appears  to  be  compofed  of  innu-- 
merable  parts,  and  yet  has  in  itfelf  nothing  of  complication^  All 
is  ufeful,  all  neceii^ry :  there  is  not  one  fuperfiuous  fcenc  :  not 
one  epifode ;  nor  the  fn>alleft  part  that  could  be  retrexKhed.  In 
a  word,  it  is  interefting  to  the  higheft  degree ;  and  what  is  it  that 
charms  us  in  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  of  art,  but  that  aiFe<5t-' 
ing  quality  ?  It  makes  the  grace  and  foul  of  tragic  beauty :  and 
this  it  is  that  has  united  all  the  fuSrages  in  favour  of  Oedipus  i 
except  of  thofe,  perhaps,  whole  kna^ationis  are  not  flrong  enough 
to  tranfport  them  to  tne  theatre  of  Athens,  and  to  make  them  for 
a  moment  forget  that  of  Paris- 

But  we  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  objeftions  which  may  be 
made  to  this  trj^edy  of  Sophocles.  I  fhall  forbear  to  mention 
fuch  as  turn  upon  the  obfcurity  of  the  text,  the  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  and  fuch  trifling  matters.  They  do  not  deferve  to  be  en- 
quired into :  and  the  only  anfwer  that, ought  to  be  given  is,  to 
refer  thofe  by  whom  they  are  made  either  to  the  text,  or  to  the 
Athenian  pit.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  repeat  one  of  this  kind,  and 
which  iibem&  ta  be  the  mod  reaibnablc.  •-^->'-  Why  did  not  Oedi^ 
pus  kill  himfelf  ?    The  anfwer  is  eafy.—- —  He  had  no  weapon. 

Vol.  I.  L  It 
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It  was  not  the  cuftom  to  wear  any.  He  afkcd  for  arms  :  his  at- 
tendants rcfufed  to  bring  them ;  and  oppofed  the  madnef^  of  hiar 
grief.  Thus  r^aced  to  ufe  as  a  weapon  whatever  firft  prefented 
itfeify  he  fnatches  a  ckfp  frc^ji  the  robe  of  his  dead  wife,  and 
with  it  he  tears  out  his  eyes.  A  punifhment  whicb  bears  fo 
much  the  greater  conformity  ta  his  misfortunes,  as  it  appears  to- 
him  to  be  more  dreadful  than  that  death  which  he  envies  ^aftar. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fimple  than  the  folution  of  this  queftion  ; 
and  Sophocles  has  taken  care  to  fumifh  it. 
.  He  is  reproached  with  a  more  capital  fault  than  this,  which 
Ariftotle  has  obferved.  How  was-  it  pollible  to  fuppofe  that  Oedipus 
tould  either  negleft  to  revenge  the  death  of  Laius,  or  be  ignorant  of 
the  manner  of  it  ?  He  had  been> married  to  Jocafta  feveral  years;  wasr 
it  not  hig^y  probable,  that  he  would  be  informed  of  every  cir- 
cumftance  relating  to  the  murder  of  his  predeceflbr,  and  diat  he 
would  caufe  a  ftrift  fearch  to  be  made  for  the  perpetrators  of  fa 
horrid  a  crime  ?  Ariftotle*  indeed,  who  has  obferved,  endeavours 
to  excufe  this  fault,  by  faying^  that  it  is  a  circumfftance  foreign  to 
the  piece:  that  it  does  not  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  fub- 
jed ;  and  that  Sophocles,  finding  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  make- 
ing  ufe  of  this  improbable  circumftance,  has,  with  great  judgment, 
avoided  placing  it  within- the  adti^i  of  his  piece,  ia  which  he  ought 
to  be  imitated  by  all  tragic  poets;  who  in  the  like  difficulty  ought 
to  make  whatever  is  impro^ble,  or  without  reafon,  cither  pre- 
cede or  follow  the  a£tion»  But  even  this  excufe  fhews,  that  it  is 
much  better  to  avoid  an  improbability,  though  it  does  not  enter 
immediately  intOr  the  adlion :  and  this  fault,  though  canonifed  by 
Ariftotle,  is  not  lefs  a  faults  But  it  will  be  more  readily  pardoned, 
as  it  is  the  fource  of  all  the  marvellous  in  the  tragedy^  fince  every 
thing  depends  upon  that  happy  ignorance  of  Ocdipu&,  who,  in* 
feeking  what  he  is  ignorant  oU  finds  more  than  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  know. 

M.  Dacier  fees  but  this  one  faidt  in  the  whole  play.  Others,, 
lefs  ardent  ia  their  admiration  of  Sophocles,  fee  an-  ad  too  much' 
in  it.  And  this  is  the  fifth.  The  piece,  fay  they,  is  finifhed  in^ 
the  fourth  aA,  after  the  difeoveFy  made  by  Phorbas  and  the  Co- 
filithiaa  fliepherd..  There  is  indeed  fome  foundaticm  for  this 
charge.  Oedipus  knows  his  bir^.  The  criminal  is  difeovered. 
The  fentence  he  pronounced  is  fallen  upon  himfelf.     Yet  it  can- 

♦  Poedcs,  chap.  15  5»  i6. 
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not  be  faid,  that  the  adion  is  abfolutely  terminated,  for  thcfe 
reafons.  Firft,  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  is  not  obeyed ;  for  it  was 
not  only  n«ceffary,  that  the  criminal  (hould  be  difcovered,  but 
that  he  fhould  be  baniflied  likewife.  Now  this  muft  be  done  by  the' 
king  and  the  people :  for  the/ made  the  law.  The  decifion  of  the 
people  therefore,  and  of  Creon,  who  kcs  himfelf  raifed  to  the  throne 
by  the  misfortunes  of  Oedipus,  muft  be  waited  for.  Secondly,  it 
was  fo  unlikely  that  this  criminal  fhould  be  found  to  be  the  king 
himfelf,  that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  the  fentencc  flaould  be  exe- 
cuted behind  the  fcene,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the  criminal 
been  only  a  private  perfon*  The  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the 
criminal,  certainly  fufpend?,  and  in  fome  degree  prolongs  the 
adtion.  Thirdly,  Befides  the  murder  of  Laius,  the  perpetrator  of 
which  is  difcovered,  there  is  alio  a  complication  of  fatal  accidents 
which  muft  be  revealed,  in  order  to  come  to  this  firft  crime  :  I 
mean,  parricide  and  inceft :  accidents  which,  having  made  part  of 
the  intrigue,  ought  alfo  to  make  part  of  the  dincuement^  or  untying 
it.  The  ipedtator  furdy  would  not  have  been  fatisfied,  if  he  was 
left  ignorant  of  the  deftiny  of  Jocafta>  Oedipus,  and  his  family,  who 
are  aJl  involved  in  the  fame  misfortune,  by  Ac  difcovery  of  more 
than  they  fought  to  know.  The  difcovery  ought  always  to  be  con-^ 
formablc  to  Ae  intrigue.  The  concatenation  of  the  two  Oracles^ 
and  the  two  crimes,  one  of  which  leads  to  the  knowlege  of  the  other, 
muft  all  be  unravelled ;  and  this  could  not  be  done  completely, 
unlefs  the  ipedator  is  informed,  that  Jocafta  is  puniihed;  and  that 
Oedipus,  now  the  moft  miferable  of  mankind,  is  preparing  to  un-* 
dergo  the  fentence  he  pronounced ;  that  he  is  deprived  of  iight  hj 
his  own  hands ;  and  that  at  length  his  baplefs  pofterity  is  drag'd 
down  the  precipice  he  led  them  to.  I  add  moreover,  that  die 
end  of  the  piece  being  a  double  affair  of  ftate,  in  which  the  pre-< 
fervation  0/  the  peoiSe  is  concerned,  and  the  race  of  Laius  for 
ever  deprived  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  event  fhoqld 
be  conformable  to  this  end,  ^the  unravelling  of  the  intrigue  fhould 
be  conformable  to  the  intrigue  itfelf.  After  all,  if  the  critics  will 
obftinatdy  maintain,  that  this  fifth  zSt  may  be  wholly  omitted, 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  piece,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
it  is. admirably  well  blended  with  it.  It  is  fb  pathetic,  and 
heightens  in  fuch  a  manner  the  agitation  of  th«  drama,  that  it 
well  ddferves  our  indulgence,  in  not  examining  too  rigoroufly,  if 
its  connexion  with  the  refi  be  neceflary>  or  only  barely  ufeftd  at 
beil.    We  would  have  readily  pardoned  the  two  laft  a^s  of  tfa|p 
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Horatii  of  Comcilfc,  if  they  had  been  as  happily  added  as  this 
laft  ad  of  Oedipus  with  the  reft. 

The  firft  thing  that  ftrikes,  and  which  I  have  referved  for  my 
kft  examination,  is  the  fubjedt  itfelf:  the  foundation  of  whicn 
fccms  faulty  in  the  opinion  of  many.  What  is  the  crime  of 
Oedipus  ?  they  fay.  An  infolent  fellow  reproaches  him  to  his 
face  with  his  being  a  foundling,  and  not  the  fon  of  Polybus.^  Upon 
this  he  goes  to  confult  the  Oracle  of  Delphos.  The  God,  inftead 
of  anfwering  his  queftion,  prediifts  to  him,  that  he  fliall  murder 
his  father,  and  be  the  huiband  of  his  mother.  Oedipus,  by  the 
filence  of  Apollo,  being  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  that  Polybus 
is  his  father,  is  fo  truly  virtuous,  that,  to  avoid  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  accomplifhing  this  horrible  prediction,  he  banifhes  him- 
felf  from  his  country,  wanders  as  chance  direds,  and  at  laft: 
arrives  at  Thebes.  Thei;e  fortune  fmiles  upon  him.  He  con- 
founds the  Sphinx ;  becomes  king  of  Thebes,  and  the  huiband  of 
Jocafta.  And  moft  certainly  he  is  ignorant,  that  it  is  his  mother 
who  is  his  wife.  In  all  this,  if  there  be  any  crime,  it  is  Apollo^ 
and  not  Oedipus,  who  is  guilty.  Yet  it  is  Oedipus  who  fufFers 
fbr  this  crime.  And  by  what  a  dreadful  puniihment !  We  will 
aofwer  thefe  articles  feverally.  And,  firft,  it  is  clear,  that,  laying 
afide  an  theology,  either  pagan  or  Chrifti^n,  Sbphocles  has  made 
Oedipus  criminal.  But  in  what  does  his  guilt  €oniift  ?  >  it  will  be 
afkecL  I  anfwer  in  this,  that  he  murdered  an  oM  man  in  the 
road  to  Delphos.  It  is  mie  he  thought  himfelf  infutted  by  that 
old  man.  This  circumiftaitce  extenuates^  but  does  not  acquit  him 
of  guilt :  for  a  moderate  'man  would  have  examined  into  die  na- 
ture of  the  dilute,  and  have  taken  care  to  be  informed  of  the 
rank  of  the  perfbn  tt>  whomive  wa&  required  to  give  way.  Yet 
more»  sdtl!u)ugh  as  a  good  king  he  loves  his  people,  yet  he  has  the 
vices  of  a  private  man»  and  even  of  an  imprudent  king.  Hfe  is  cho- 
kricv  proiid*  and  inq^iifitive,  to  exceis.  Such  is  the  pi^re  which 
Sophocles  has  drawn  of  him.  Oedipus  therefore  is  not  an  irre- 
proadiable  prince.  Nor  wt)uld  tlue  rules  of  tragic  art  hav^e  permit-^ 
ted,  thdit  a  perfe^y  vhrtaoiis  man  Should  he  loaded  with  misfor-^ 
iwies.  I  acknowi^;e,  that  Oedipus  feems  not  to  merit  diofe  mi«^ 
feries  to  whkh  he  ignorandy  o^Kiettuied  himfelf  But  it  is  this 
which  makes  the  ddkacy  m  the  art  i  which  confifts  in  ietting  to 
ihew^  a  man  whole  crit&es  «re  &]^,  and  misfbitunes  great.  As 
to  the  mvol«itary  ctin)fes  of  Oedipus,  Apollo  h«s  prediaied  them, 
aiid  diey  are  ^ratified  l^  iFate.  Such  is  the  p^an  diedogy.  In- 
evitable 
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cvitable  dcftiny  is  the  great  hinge  upon  which  it  ttims.  It  would 
be  an  injury  to  the  reader  to  load  thefe  remarks  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  extrafts  from  antiquity,  which  are  eafy  enough  to  conrpile^ 
but  very  tireibme  to  read.  A  Very  fuperficial  knowlege  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  is  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  and  without  going 
further  than  the  tragic  poets,  who  are  better  commentators  upon 
each  other  than  their  feveral  commentators  upon  them,  we  (hall 
find  no  tragedy  in  which  deftiny  is  not  regarded  as  the  foul  of  all 
that  paflcs  here.  Yet  free  will  is  not  without  a  place  in  this 
ftrange  theology;  for  they  make  a  proper  diftindtion  between  vo- 
luntary crimes  and  thofe  which  proceed  merely  from  the  force  of 
deftiny.  It  is  very  probable,  that  by  fettling  the  true  value  of 
terms,  the  Greeks  will  be  found  to  acknowlege  a  real  free  will, 
and  only  an  imaginary  deftiny,  efpecially  when  they  fpeak  as  phi- 
lofophers.  Their  juftice  in  diftributing  rewards  and  punifhments 
(hew  this  more  plainly  than  their  writings,  and  it  appears  even  in 
their  writings,  of  which  Plato's  are  a  proof.  But. as  the  poets  in 
their  tragedies  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  people,  and  confequently 
adopt  a  popular  manner  of  fpeaking,  they  allow  a  great  deal  to 
fate  atid  very  little  to  free  will,  without  confidering  how  difficult 
it  is  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions.  In  tffd€t,  notwithftanding 
the  li^ts  we  derive  from  Chriftianity,  we  find,  that  felf-love  has 
fiich  influence  over  ^us,  that  we  eXcufe  our  errors  and  vices  by  this 
popular  language  :  It  was  my  dejiiny ;  nr^  /krs  n»culd  ban)e  it  fo. 
Some  diftindlion  muft  therefore  be  made  bctwen  the  different  man- 
ners of  fpeaking  on  this  fubjedt.  But,  without  entering  into  the 
examination,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  principle,,  that 
among  the  antients  fatality  was  the  prime  mover  of  all  great  events. 
In  this  fuppofition,  if  we  would  receive  pleafure  from  a  Greek 
drama,  we  are  obliged  for  a  few  moments  to  adopt  their  fyftem. 
It  is  abfurd  indeed ;  but  we  muft  forget  it  is  fo,  fince  it  did  not 
appear  fuch  to  the  Grecian  fpeftators,  with  whom  we  mix.  If 
we  fliould  reprefent  a  French  prince  on  our  theatre  avowing  thefe 
pagan  notions,  he  would  be  hiffed  j  but  Auguftus  might  do  fo, 
and  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  it.  Let  us  be  equally  juft 
to  Oedipus,  and  not  condemn  him  on  the  very  principle  which 
renders  him  moft  interefling. 

One  perceives  by  this,  to€  pailions  are  much  intercfted*     We 

need  only  unfold,   if  it  be  poffible,   this  fecret  fentiment.     If 

Oedipus  was  a  flagitious  wretch,  who  voluntarily  abandoned  him- 

felf  to  all  thofe  ciimes  which  he  commits;  without  being  able  to 

2  avoid 
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avoid  thcm^  he  would  raife  indignation  in  us  equal  to  that  we  feel 
at  the  recital  of  thofe  wicked  adions  whofe  authors  are  condemned 
to  the  fevereft  punishment,  and  whofe  memory  we  would  eraze 
from  mankind.  If  he  was  abfolutely  perfe<5l,  this  indignation  would 
not  be  lefs ;  but  it  would  fall  upon  the  Gods,  who  decree  thofe 
miieries  which  he  has  not  merited.  But  Oedipus  being  criminal 
but  in  a  fmall  degree,  and  miferable  in  a  very  great  one,  with  ex- 
cellent qualities,  and  fome  virtues,  he  excites  in  us  a  mixed  fenti- 
ment,  or  rather  a  fentiment  of  a  particular  kind.  For  this  double 
indignation  is  then  changed  into  compailion  for  Oedipus,  ,jmd  fear 
of  die  Gods,  who  puniih  even  involuntary  crimes  in  a  perfon  who 
is  not  wholly  free  from  guilt.  Hence  arifes  that  fympathetic  con- 
cern for  oujdelves  blended  with  our  compailion^  which  reflrains 
us  from  committing  the  fame  faults  that  we  fee  are  produ<ftive  of 
fuch  fatal  confequences.  This  is  the  pure  doctrine  of  Ariftotle, 
or  rather  that  of  nature,  or  true  wifdom.  We  have  remaining 
ibme  French  tragedies  of  this  kind,  among  others  the  Phedra  of 
Racine,  which  fhall  be  ipoke  of  in  its  place.  Racine  has  not  neg* 
leffaed  to  place  the  inceftuous  paiiion  of  Phedra  to  the  account  of 
deftiny,  ror  the  reafbns  I  have  already  mentioned.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  the  other  plays  uoon  this  fubje<a. 

Euripides  wrote  a  tragedy  upon  the  ftory  of  Oedipus.  But 
there  are  only  a  few  fragments  of  it  rdmaining»  from  whence  we 
cannot  form  any  judgment  of  it^ 


THE 


THE 

OEDIPUS 

O    F 

SENECA* 


THAT  there  were  two  Senecas  who  flburifhed  at  the  fame 
time  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  cannot  be  doubted  after 
what  Martial  fays  : 

Duofc^ue  Senecas^  unicumque  Lucanum^ 
Facunda  loquitur  Corduba^ 

Cordoba  boa/is  of  two  Senecas j  and  a  Lucan.  It  would  be  a  uie«^ 
lefs  tafk  to  enquire  whether  thefe  three  celebrated  men  were  rela- 
tions, and  in  how  near  a  degree :  a  circumftance  that  cannot 
be  certainly  known ;  but  that  they  were  allied  in  wit  is  unqueftion- 
able.  If  we  read  the  Pharfalia,  the  Latin  tragedies,  and  thofe 
treatifes  of  philofophy  which  have  been  produced  by  them,  we 
fliall  be  convinced  that  their  genius's  were  caft  in  the  fame  mold. 
It  is  equally  unnecefTary,  and  much  more  difficult,  to  determine  to* 
which  of  the  two  Senecas  the  tragedies  ought  to  be  attributed ; 
and  whether  great  part  of  the  ttn  was  not  written  by  another 
hand.  Neither  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Martial,  or  Qjiintilian,  ac- 
quaint us  with  any  thing  which  can  fix  thefe  points  of  erudition.- 
Seneca  the  philofopher  compofed  fome  verlfes.  This  is  all  they 
tell  us.  It  is  better  to  be  Satisfied  with  this  general  knowlege, 
than  to  enter  widi  the  learned  into  minute  diKuflions,  to  know 
whether  we  ought  to  give  one  tragedy  to  Seneca  the  philofopher,. 
another  to  ther  odier  Seneca  his  fon>  his  brother,  or  his  nephew^ 
and  fometimes  to  namelefs  authors.  For  in  this  manner  have 
Heinfius  and  many  others  diftributed  the  Latin  tragedies,  each 
according  to  his  fancy*  In  aU  diis  there  is  nothing  folid  or  con-^ 
vincing.  We  will  therefore  confine  ourfelves  to  the  examination, 
of  the  pieces  ^emfdves,  without  having  any  regard  to  their  au^ 
ihors.    But  before  I  %eak  of  die  Oedipus,  I  thi^  it  necefifary  ta 

obfcrve* 
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obferve  in  general,  that  there  i$4is  much  difference  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tragedies,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  as  be- 
tween the  juft  tafte  of  the  Ionic,  Doric,  or  Corinthian  architec- 
ture, and  tjie  degeneffttr  one  of  the  Gothic.  A  compari/bn  fo 
xxittoh  the  mosM  exadt,  ai^that  the  whole  art  of  the  Latin  tragic 
authors,  whom  I  fhall  from  henceforth  comprize  under  the  fingle 
nanie  of  Seneca,  confifls  in  extravs^nt  paintings,  like  thofe  enor- 
mous pillars,  which  the  eye  can  with  difficulty  take  in,  and  in 
fentences  and  brilliant  thoughts,  which  have  indeed  the  true 
merit  Qf  the  delicate  workmznftiip,  and  thofe  ftars  which  we  fee 
in  Gothic  ftruftures. 

But  to  fliew  that  I  am  not  Angular  in  an  opinion,  which  may 
Ukewife  ieem  very  preAm^tuovfi  to  thofe  Judges  wko  have  all 
given  their  fufFfi|gQ$  m  favour  of  Seneca,  I  ihall  quote  here  a  paf- 
iage  from  Lipfius.  *  "  There  arc  two  tragedies  of  the  two  Se- 
•*  necas,  fays  he,  which  I  look  upon  as  mafter-pieces.  I  am 
•*  their  panegyrift,  and  not  their  cehfor.  (He  means  the  Medea 
•*  and  the  Thebaid.  A  moft  extravagant  piece,  as  we  ftiall  fee.) 
'^  In  other  pieces  I  find  many  beauties;  but  not  without  a.nux- 
•*  ture  of  errors.  Scaliger  is  never  weary  of  praifing  them,  an,d 
**  even  prefers  them  to  the  Greek  tragedies.  In  which  he  can- 
"  not  be  fiacere,  unleis  he  means  thofe  two  I  have  jufl:  men* 
«<  tioned."  Juftus  Liplius  ihews  himfelf  very  moderate  ia  pafl«ig 
over  fb  llightly  this  abfurd  judgmciU  of  Scaliger.)  "  As  fpr  the 
♦«  other  pieces,  fays  Juftus  Lipfius,.  they  are  far  from  mflritir^ 
"  fuch  a  panegyric.  There  is  great  grandeur  in  the  compofition, 
'^  and  a  tragic  intereft  throughout  the  whole.  But  there  is  alfo 
^'  much  affei^ation  and  bombail.  The  %le  and  didtion  are  not 
**  always  pure.  Sentences  there  are  indeed  in  great  plenty,  and 
"  thofe  wdnderfully  witty.  But  we  often  meet  alfo  with  abor- 
"  tive  fentences;  that  is  to  fay,  thoughts  obfcure,  mean,  and 
**  trifling ;  which  ftrike  us  at  the  firil  reading,  and  on  clofer  at- 
**  tention  became  ridiculous  :  for  they  are  not  rays  of  light,  but 
"  glimmering  fpark;s*  They  are  not  the  lively  ftrokes  of  a  vigo- 
<^  rous  imagination,  but  the  vain  eiSbrts  of  dreams  and  reveries. 
**  Let  us  add,  that  thefe  thoughts  are  inceflantly  prefenting  them- 
^*  felves  to  us.  For  the  poet  feizes  them  where-ever  he  can  :  he 
V  does  not  wait  for  them.  After  all,  this  may  not  perhaps  be  fo 
*'  much  his  fault  as  the  fault  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 

*  J.  LipC  aaiinad.  in  trj|g.  qmai  L.  Ann.  Scnecse  tribuuntur.. 

wherein 
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*'  wherein  a  pedantic  and  declamatory  tafte  prevailed,  fo  far,  fays 
"  Quintilian,  that  it  made  the  beauty  of  compofitions  of  every 
^  kind  to  confijft  in  fentences.** 

This,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  is  a  true  portrait  of  the  Latin 
tragedies  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Seneca  has  followed,  or 
rather  thinks  he  has  followed,  the  fame  path  with  Sophocles  in 
his  conduift  of  Oedipus.  But  we  (hall  foon  be  convinced,  that  he 
has  wandered  far  from  his  guide. 

ACT     THE     FIRST. 

Oedipus,  accompanied  by  Jocafta,  opens  the  icene,  with  a  long 
fpeech,  confiding  of  more  than  eighty  verfes,  rather  fwelling  than 
grand,  or  magnificent.  But  why  does  he  appear  ?  We  know  not. 
And  what  does  he  fay  ?  Why  he  tcils  us,  that  "  the  day  is  break- 
**  ing  forth,  and  diiplays  the  calamities  of  the  night."  Five  verfes 
are  employed  to  exprefs  this  thought,  which  lofes  all  its  beauty 
by  the  ornaments  with  which  it  is  loaded.  Then  follows  a  com- 
mon declamation  upon  the  condition  of  kings,  who  are  as  much 
cxpofed  to  dangers  upon  the  throne,  as  a  vefi^el  on  the  ocean. 
Oedipus  then  enters  into  the  fubjedt,  and  gives  Jocafta  a  relation 
of  the  Oracle  he  had  received  at  Corinth ;  and,  notwithftanding 
his  flight,  and  all  the  precautions  he  takes  to  avoid  a  poflibility  of 
killing  his  father,  and  marrying  his  mother,  his  mind  continues 
in  an  anxious  ftate,  and  a  thoufand  inquietudes  perplex  him  ;  but 
it  is  not  cafy  to  guefs  why.  For,  befidcs  that  he  is  no  longer  in 
Corinth,  he  is  reprefented  fo  virtuous,  that,  terrified  at  the  Ora- 
cle of  Apollo,  he  fufpedls  not  himfelf ;  meque  non  credo  mibi  :  and 
a  moment  afterwards  he  is  ready  to  imagine,  that  the  plague  and 
all  thofe  calamities  with  which  Thebes  is  afflidted  are  the  punifli- 
ments  of  a  predicted  crime,  which  he  has  not  accomplifhed.  He 
fays,  that  he  is  loaded  with  the  fatal  neceflity  of  accomplifhing 
this  frightful  Oracle,  Fhcebi  rem  \  and  that  he 'has  made  even 
heaven  itfelf  criminal.  Fecimus  ccdum  nocens.  This  is  making  a 
moft  outrageous  ufe  of  the  doftrine  of  inevitable  fate.  He  dc- 
fcribes  the  peftilence  more  like  an  orator,  who  labours  his  defcrip- 
tion,  than  like  a  great  monarch.  How  infinite  the  difference  be- 
tween the  firft  fcene  of  the  Greek  poet  and  this  of  the  Latin  one, 
were  we  only  to  confider  them  even  by  this  defcription  !  One  is  a 
beautiful  ftatue,  the  other  a  monftrous  coloflus.  I  fpare  the  reader 
the  tranflation  of  this  adi:.  Not  that  there  are  not  fome  fublime 
ilrokes  in  it,  as  this  for  inftance :  Excefs  of  grief  dries  up  thefpring 

Vo  L.  L  M  of 
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of  tears  :  quodque  in  extremis  Jolety  periere  lacryma.  But  are  thefc 
fublime  thoughts  properly  introduced  ?  —  In  concIufion»  Oedipus, 
weary  of  a  throne,  furrounded  with  fo  many  miferics,  of  which 
he  believes  himfelf  the  caufe,  though  innocent,  refolves  to  quit 
it,  and  to  fly  to  his  relations :  w/  ad  parentes.  Jocafta  exhorts  him 
to  be  patient,  and  feems  to  accufe  him  with  want  of  fortitude.  This 
reproach  gives  the  king  an  opportunity  of  relating  his  great  ex- 
ploits. At  length  he  declares,  that  he  has  no  other  refource  than 
Apollo,  whom  he  has  caufed  to  be  confulted.  The  Chorus  after- 
wards bears  its  part  in  fome  very  fine  verfes  upon  the  plague;  with 
which  they  finifh  the  firft  a<ft. 

ACT    THE    SECOND. 

In  the  fecond  a<ft  the  fight  of  Crcon  throws  Oedipus  a*  firft  in- 
to fome  concern ;  but  lefs  naturally  than  in  Sophocles,  where  this 
prince,  full  of  impatience  for  his  return,  only  cries  out ;  Ab!  my 
dear  Creon,  "wbat  anfwer  do  you  bring  from  the  Oracle  ?  Speak.  This 
fimplicity  is  not  in  the  taftc  of  Seneca^  After  fome  claihing 
fentcnces  Creon,  in  an  elaborate  Ipeech,  pronounces  the  Oracle, 
This  Oracle  is  twofold,  and  obfcurely  intimates,  that  the  murderer 
of  Laius  is  a  ftranger;  and  that  this  ftranger  is  the  hufband  of  his 
mother.  Hereupon  Oedipus  immediately  pronounces  a  fentence 
of  excommunication  againft  the  criminal ;  and  this  in  the  ftyle  of 
the  Pharfalia.  He  afterwards,  as  if  by  chance,  afks  Creon,  in 
what  place  the  murder  was  committed  ?  The  reader  cannojt  furely 
perceive  any  imitation:  of  Sophocles  here. 

Tirefias  and  his  daughter  Manto  enter,  to- perform  a  fkcrifice. 
The  Prophet  is  brought  thither  by  Apollo,  without  any  other  pre- 
paration: forte  Pbabed  excitus.  The  author  is  not  very  fcrupulous 
with  regard  to  propriety,  when  he  is  to  introduce  or  difoufs  his 
adors.  This  fcene  is  all  adion  and  fhew..  It  might  be  thought 
beautiful  if  the  unnatural  pomp  of  the  didion  did  not  fpoil  it.  How- 
ever, it  i&  wholly  the  invention  of  Seneca.  Tirefias,  in  order  to 
difcover  the  criminal,  performs,  by  his  daughter,  all  the  ceremo- 
nies of  a  folemn  facrifice^  which  is  impoffible  to  be  fhewn  upon 
tlie  theatre.  After  a  folemn  prayer  is  made,  the  altar  fmokes 
with  incenfe  :  the  libations  follow,  from  whence  the  auguries  are 
taken.  The  victims  for  the  facrifice  are  a  heifer  and.  a  bull. 
The  heifer  falls  at  the  firft  ftroke.  The  bull  endeavouring  to  fhun 
the  light,  receives  two  flrokes  :  his  blood  pours  in  flreams  from 
his  eyes^  and  the  miferable  remains  of  life  that  are  left  him  are 

more 
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more  terrible  than  death.  The  poet  here  reprefents  enigmatically  the 
deftiny  of  Jocafta  and  Oedipus.  It  is  in  this  that  the  beauty  of  the 
fcene  confifts.  The  reft  is  a  hideous  defcription  of  entrails,  which 
pant  and  move  about  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  The  heart 
finks  and  difappears.  The  black  blood  ftreams  from  new  iffues. 
In  a  word,  we  have  a  detail  of  pagan  anatomy,  which  infpires 
the  utmoft  horror.  The  enigma  is  continued,  and  even  the  inceft 
of  Oedipus  and  Jocafta  is  figuratively  reprefented.  But,  as  if  this 
fpedtacle  was  not  fufficient  for  the  Spanifh  enthufiafm  of  the  poet, 
Tirefias,  who  had  gained  but  little  information  from  the  facrifice, 
from  which  the  audience  have  learned  too  much,  referves  to  him- 
felf  the  tafk  of  confulting  the  infernal  powers,  and  of  invoking 
the  Shades.  In  the  mean  time,  he  commands  the  Chorus  to  fing 
a  hymn  to  Bacchus ;  probably,  becaufe  Bacchus  was  one  of  the 
tutelary  Gods  of  Thebes  s  and  the  Chorus  obey. 

ACT    THE     THIRD. 

Creon  returns  after  the  magic  ceremony  is  over,  and  hefitates 
long  before  he  will  relate  the  event  of  it  to  the  king.  Seneca  gives 
us  here  a  conteft  of  fqntences,  fbmc  of  which  arc  very  beautiful. 
The  fcene  begins  thus. 

OEDIPUS. 
The  concern  I  fee  upon  thy  countenance  denounces  nothing 

but  misfortune Yet  fpeak What  vidlim  do  the  Gods 

require? 

CREON. 
It  is  thy  command,  that  I  ihould  ipeak;  but  fear  forces  me  to 
be  filent. 

OEDIPUS. 

If  thou  can'ft  not  be  moved  by  the  mifcry  of  expiring  Thebes, 
yet  fure  the  intcreft  of  the  queen,  thy  fifter,  will  have  fome 
weight  with  thee. 

CREON. 

Soon  wilt  thou  wifh  thou  wert  ignorant  of  what  thou  with  fo 
much  ardency  defireft  to  know. 

OEDIPUS. 

Ignorance  of  evils  is  but  a  barren  remedy.  ~-  But  art  thou  then 
obftinately  determined  to  conceal  a  myftery,  upon  which  the 
iafety  of  Thebes  depends. 

M  2  CREON. 
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C  R  E  O  N. 

When  the  remedy  is  ihamefuU  the  cure  is  odious. 

OEDIPUS. 

Speaks  I  command  thee>  or  dread  the  vengeance  of  an  offended 
king, 

C  R  E  O  N. 
Truth  is  difpleafing  to  kings,  even  when  they  require  it. 

OEDIPUS. 

Explain  this  fccret  facrifice,  or  thou  (halt  be  the  vidlim. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

Permit  me  ftiU  to  be  filent.     This  is  the  only  freedom  that  caa 
be  obtained  of  kings. 

O  E  D  I  P  U  S^ 

An  infolent  filence  is  often  more  dangerous  to  the  king  and  ilate 
than  the  freeft  fpeech  can  be. 

C  R  E  O  N. 

^  What  then  remains  to  do,  fince  filence  is  prohibited  ?  fee 

*«  OEDIPUS.  Etfi  ipfe  vultus  flebiles  praefert,  notas, 

**  Expone  cujus  capite  placemus  Deos., 
**  C  R  E  O  N.  Pari  jubes,  tacere  quae  fuadet  metus. 
"  OE D I PU  S.  Si  te  ruentcs  non  fatis  Theba  movent, 

"  At  fceptra  moveant  lapfa  cognatae  donkis. 
"  C  R  E  O  N.     Nefcire  cupies,  noile  quae  nimium  expetis.. 
<«  OEDIPUS.  Iners  malorum  remedium  ignorantia  eft. 

**  Itane  &  falutis  publicae  indicium  obrues  ? 
"  C  R  E  O  N.      Ubi  turpis  eft  medicina :  fanari  piget. 
"  OED IPU  S.  Audita  fare  :  vcl  mafo  domitus  gravi 

<*  Quid  arma  pofiint  regis  irati  fcies. 
"  C  R  E  O  N.  Odere  reges  didla  quae  dici  jubent. 
"  OE  D  IPU  S.  Mitteris  Erebo  vile  pro  cun<ftis  caput, 

"  Arcana  facri  voce  nt  retegis  tuL 
^'  C  R  E  O  N.      Tacere  liceat.     Nulla  libertas  minor 

*«  A  rege  petitur.    OED  I  P.  Nempe  vel  lingua 
"  magis 

•*  Regi  atque  regno  muta  libertas  obeft. 
"  C  R  E  O  N.      Ubi  non  licet  filere,  quid  cuiquam  licet  ?"  ficc 

c  Creon 
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Creon  afterwards  gives  a  more  than  infernal- defcription  of  all 
he  has  feen :  yet  he  ftops  a  long  time  to  defcribe  the  place  where 
the  magical  ceremonies  were  performed,  before  he  proceeds  to 
the  ftory.  He  comes  to  it  at  length :  but  in  what  terms  does  he 
relate  it !  The  earth  opens.  What  terrors  follow !  The  fineft 
paffage  here,  were  it  not  ipoiled  by  that  fwelling  ftyle,  which,  as 
I  have  before  obferved,  every  where  prevails,  would  be  that 
wherein  the  fhades  of  the  kings  of  Thebes  are  fuppofed  to  appear. 
Laius  rifes  in  his  turn,  and  reveals  the  whole  abomination  of  the 
marriage  of  Oedipus,  and  the  crime  he  has  committed.  But 
Oedipus,  who  believes  himfelf  to  be  the  fon  of  Polybus,  is  violently 
cnrgged  at  this  recital,  and  accufes  Creon  and  Tirefias  of  having 
entered  into  a  confpiracy  to  dethrone  him.  Creon  defends 
himfelf  as  Sophocles  makes  him  do.  But  in  all  this  there  is 
neither  connexion  nor  tafte.  The  fcene,  as  it  began,  is  clofed 
with  fentences :  and  the  Chorus,  as  ufual,  perform  their  part ; 
that  is  to  fay,  they  ling  ibme  verfcs^  whicn  are  very  little  to 
the  purpofe. 

ACT    THE    FOURTH. 

Oedipus  appears  again,  under  fomc  anxiety,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  Laius ;  which  both  heaven  and  hell  charge  upon  him, . 
altho'  he  is  not  confcious  of  the  crime.  Apparently  his  thoughts 
have  been  buiy  upon  this  point.  He  therefore  relates  to  Jocafta 
his  adventure  in  the  road  to  Daulia,  where  he  had  flain  an  old 
man.  He  deiires  his  wife  to  acquaint  him  with  the  circumftances 
of  Laius'  murder;  and  he  finds  they  all  agree  with  what  hap- 
pened to  him  in  that  fatal  meeting.  "  I  hold  myfelf  guilty,"  he 
cries :  teneo  nocentem.  He  believes  he  is  the  murderer  then ;  and 
now  behold  him  already  convinced.  This  is  not  the  condudl 
Sophocles  has  obferved.  According  to  him  Oedipus  is  not  per- 
fuaded,  that  it  is  he  who  murdered  Laius,  till  he  knows  that 
Laius  is  his  father.  But  we  will  return  to  Seneca.  An  old  man  > 
comes  from  Corinth,  to  acquaint  Oedipus  with  the  death  of  Poly- 
bus. This  is  the  Greek  fcene  j  but  fubtilifed.  The  old  man  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  the  king,  that  he  is  not  the  fon  of  Polybus ;  and  that 
he  received  him,  when  an  infant,  from  a  fhepherd  belonging  to 
Laius.  Oedipus  orders  this  fhepherd  to  be  fent  for  :  but  all  this 
has  an  air  which  enervates,  or  rather  deftroys,  the  inimitable  art  of 
the  Greek  poet.  Phorbas  arrives  :  Oedipus  forces  him  to  fpeak  ; , 
and  Phorbas  removes  the  veil  from  before  his  eyes  by  thefe  words,, 

*^  The. 
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**  The  chfld  you  mention  was  the  offspring  of  your  wife  :  "   Cm" 
juge  eft  genitus  tu&.     The  Choras  afterwards  declaim. 

ACT    THE    FIFTH. 

The  fifth  a6k  confifts  of  two  fcenes,  one  of  which  is  a  relation 
of  tlie  furious  defpair  of  Oedipus.  Nothing  can  be  more  tragi- 
comic. For  Oedipus  draws  his  fword  (he  &ould  not  have  one), 
and  inftead  of  plunging  it  in  his  breaft,  he  theatrically  exhorts 
himfelf  to  die.  But,  fortunately  for  him,  he  reflects,  that  one 
death  is  too  little  for  his  crimes ;  and  that  he  ought  to  multiply 
his  puniihment  by  living  miferablc ;  that  is  to  fay,  dy^ng  to  livCj 
andftill  renewed^  to  die. 

€i Iterum  vivere,  atque  iterum  morL 

"  Liceat,  rcnafci  femper :  ut  toties  nova 
**  Supplicia  pendas,  utere  ingenio  mifery 
'*  Quod  fsepe  fieri  non  poteft,  fiat  diu." 

To  fupport  this  fentiment,  there  is  a  neceffity  for  all  the  wit 
he  is  mailer  of,  and  he  makes  good  ufe  of  it,  as  we  fhall  fee  pre- 
fently.  It  is  probable,  that  he  has  returned  his  fword  into  the 
fcabbard ;  for  he  mentions  it  no  more.  He  bethinks  himfelf  of 
tearing  out  his  eyes  :  another  deed  defcribed  in  the  fame  ftrain. 
<«  For  niy  eyes,  fays  he,  ought  to  follow  my  tears ;  to  weep  is  too 
•«  little."  'His  eyes  6bey  him ;  with  difiiculty  they  keep  their 
places,  and  they  run  before  liis  deftrudtive  hands,  rulneri  occur-- 
runt  fuo.  It  is  not  enough  for  Oedipus  to  have  his  t;^^  in  his 
hand;  he  muft  mangle  their  fockets* 

'" iHaeret  in  vacuo  manus, 

"  Et  fixa  penitus  unguibus  lacerat  cavos 

"  Alte  receffus  luminum  &  inanes  finus  y 

"  Saevitque  fruftra,  plufque  quam  fat  eft,  furit/' 

One  would  think  this  might  be  fufficient.  But  ftill  it  is  too 
little.  Oedipus  fears  the  light  fo  much,  that  he  raifes  his  head  to 
be  convinced  whether  he  is  totally  blind  or  not ;  and,  to  make  all 
fure,  tears  out  the  finalleft  fibres.  Such  exaggerations  are  the 
confequences  of  leaving  nature  and  truth  to  run  after  wit. 

After  a  few  lines  fung  by  the  Chorus,  Jocafta  and  Oedipus  make 
up  a  fcene  between  them.  This  is  the  fecond,  and  the  laft  in  the 
adt.  Jocafta  doubts,  whether  fhe  ought  to  call  Oedipus  her  fon, 
or  her  hufband.    She  refines  upon  this  thought,  as  well  as  Oedipus; 

who 
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who  fuppofes  he  fees  Jocafta,  becaufe  he  hears  her  ipeak.  She 
lays  all  tnat  is  paft  to  the  account  of  her  deftiny,  and  (he  has 
reafon  for  it.  But  why  then  kill  herfelf  ?  for  flie  kills  herfelf  a 
moment  afterwards,  declaiming  ftrangely ;  while  Oedipus,  who 
accufeshimfelf  of  having  murdered  her,  and  of  being  doubly  a  par^ 
ricide,  inveighs  againft  Phoebus,  who  pronounced  the  Oracle,  and 
precipitately  condemns  himfelf  to  baniftiment.  He  carries  with 
him  grief,  famine,  and  difeafe.  This  laft  idea,  which  we  meet 
with  twice  in  the  fame  piece,  is  very  beautiful. 

This  fhort  abridgment  is  fufficient  to  fhew  the  genius  and  hian-^ 
ner  of  Seneca.  The  verfification  is  in  general  very  fine ;  but  al- 
ways fwelled,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  metaphor,  with  a  certain 
poetical  hydropfyj  which  is  extremely  dilgufting.  There  ought 
indeed  to  be  a  great  difierencc  between  tragic  and  comic  verfifica- 
tion ;  but  this  difiFerence  fhould  not  be  carried  fo  far,  as  to  make 
the  language  barbarous.  For  example,  Terence  makes  Chremes 
fay,  very  properly,  *  Lufcefcit  hoc  jam :  the  day  begins  to  appear.  . 
And  Seneca  alio,  with  equal  judgment,  begins  his  Oedipus  thus : . 

**  Jam  nodte  pulfi  dubius  affulfit  dies." 

7 be  mornings  mtb  a  faint  and  doubtful  light,  now  comes  to  dijjipati 
thejhades  of  darknefs. 

One  is  the  language  of  comedy,  the  other  of  tragedy.  But  in 
the  following  verfes  there  is  an  uonatural  porop  of  expreffion  : 

"  Et  nube  moeihim  fquallida  cxoritur  jubar, 

^*  Lumenque  fiamma  trifle  ludlifera  gerens,"  &c. 

7be  fad  ftar  of  day  Jkwiy  breaks  forth  from  a  bktck  cloudy  that.mdrks 
itsforrowy  and  its  ill-boding  beams,  Jhed  but  afaint  and  melancholly  gleam. 

Oiie  had  need  to  be  extravagantly  fond  of  Lucan  to  approve  of 
Seneca  here, 

-j-  •*  Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  Caraiina,  Moevi/' 


*  Terent.  Heautontim,  Aft  3.  S.  i,  v.  i. 
t.Virg.  EcL6.  v,  90. 
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THIS  piece  is  too  well  known  to  need  an  exadt  analyiis  of 
it.  If  we  but  (lightly  follow  the  plan  of  it,  we  fliall  recal 
the  whole  to  remembrance,  and  fee  in  what  it  diiFers  from  Sopho- 
cles, and  what  other  kind  of  beauty  it  may  lay  claim  to. 

Comeille  declares,  that  he  thougnt  himfelf  obliged  to  treat  this 

fubjed:  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  * ; 

'  becaufe,  fays  he,  I  have  discovered,  that  what  appeared  won<* 

*  derful  in  the  age  of  Sophocles  and  Seneca  (he  might  have  ex- 

*  cepted  the  latter),  would  fecm  horrible  in  ours:  that  the  elo- 

*  auent  defcription  of  the  manner  in  which  the  unfortunate 

*  Oedipus  tears  out  his  eyes,  which  takes  up  the  whole  fifth  aft, 
«  would  offend  the  delicacy  of  our  ladies,  and  their  difguft  would 

*  necefTarily  draw  along  with  it  that  of  the  reft  of  the  audience ; 
'  and,  laftly,  that  love  having  no  fhare  in  the  incidents  of  this 

*  tragedy^  it  wanted  thofe  principal  beauties  which  are  always 

*  fure  to  pleafe."  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  great 
Comeille  was  mortified  at  the  nccefiity  this  prevailing  tafte  laid 
him  under,  which  makes  him  fpeak  in  this  manner;  and  take 
merit  to  himfelf  from  overthrowing  one  of  the  fineft  fubjeds  for 
tragedy  in  all  antiquity,  to  introduce  love  into  it  as  the  principal 
iburce  of  the  a<ftion. 

A  C  T    T  H  E    F  I  R  S  T. 

Thefeus  king  of  Athens,  who  is  in  love  with  Dirce,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Laius  and  Jocafta,  opens  the  fcene  with  her.  The  whole 
is  a  difplay  of  tender  fcntiments,  in  very  beautiful  verfification. 
Dirce  is  afflid:ed  to  fee  her  lover  expofed  to  the  malignity  of  the 

*  In  the  Critique  upon  Oedipus. 

contagion 
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contagion,  which  depopulates  Thebes,  fhe  urges  him  to  quit  the 
country.  Thefeus  refufes  to  go ;  and  pleads  the  example  of  his 
miftrefs,  whom  decency  will  not  permit  to  leave  her  family  upon 
this  occafion.  He  then  propofes  an  expedient  to  fecure  Dirce  and 
himfelf  from  the  attacks  of  the  plague,  which  is  to  haften  their 
marriage,  and  to  folicit  the  confent  of  Oedipus.  This  little  inci- 
dent in  the  hands  of  fo  great  a  mafter  produces  a  very  gallant 
fcene,  but  milplaced,  notwithilanding  all  the  precautions  he  ufes  to 
cover  fo  vifible  a  defedt.  Such  however  is  the  opening  which  will 
make  a  part  of  the  intrigue,  and  which  influences  the  whole 
adtion  :  an  opening  and  intrigue  very  different  from  thofe  of  So- 
phocles. Corneille  had  reafon  to  boaft  of  the  art  he  has.  (hewn 
in  the  condud:  of  his  Oedipus.  For  indeed  a  great  deal  was  hecef- 
faty,  to  paliate  a  contraft  fo  (hocking  as  that  of  a  love  diftrefs,  and 
the  de(blation  caufed  by  a  peftilence. 

Oedipus,  for  reafons  of  (late,  receives  this  propofal  unfavour- 
ably. Thefeus  di(covers  that  he  has  a  rival  in  iEmon,  the  nephew 
of  Jocafta  :  but  this  rival  is  not  a  king.  This  fcene,  barren  as  it 
appears,  is  treated  like  a  mafter ;  and  in  general  the  poet's  art 
exceeds,  or  rather  renders  the  fubjeft  fupportable  throughout  the 
whole  piece.  For  there  is  fcarcc  a  fcene  of  which  the  foundation 
is  not  either  trifling  or  faulty ;  but  at  the  fame  time  all  have  a 
gradation  of  thoughts  and  fentiments,  and  an  effort  of  genius 
which  almoft  out  of  nothing  creates  thofe  beautiful  contefts  which 
Corneille  alone  knew  the  fecret  of  ufing  well. 

Thefeus,  thus  rejected,  (peaks  like  a  king  to  Oedipus,  who 
equally  well  fupports  his  dignity.  The  latter  in  the  following 
fcene  explains  to  his  confidant  the  fecret  of  his  politics.  He  is 
apprehenfive,  that  Dirce,  a  haughty  princefs,  whofe  character  is 
well  marked,  (hould  prevail  upon  her  lover  to  add  the  fceptre  of 
Athens  to  that  of  Thebes,  which  (he  thinks  (he  is  unjuftly  de- 
prived of  by  a  (banger,  as  Oedipus  is. 

Jocafta,  in  order  to  bring  this  policy,  which  Corneille  makes 
the  foul  of  his  piece,  into  a^on,  comes  to  tell  Oedipus,  that  (he 
has  in  vain  pfcffed  the  princefs  her  daughter  to  marry  iEmon;  that 
fhe  detefts  him,  and  will  have  no  other  hu(band  than  Thefeus. 
But  that,  after  all,  he  ought  not  to  think  this  conducS  blameable. 
It  muft  be  remembered  here,  that  it  is  a  mother  who  fpeaks,  a 
mother  defirous  of  difculpating  her  daughter.  For  fays  Jocafta,  at 
length, 

**  La  condamneriez-vous,  fi  vous  n'^ticz  fon  roi." 

Vol.  I.  N  This 
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This  is  one  of  thofc  fccnes  which  have  veiy  little  in  them^ 
and  which  is  wholly  fupportcd  by  the  art  of  the  poet.  During 
this  converfation  Dymas,  who  had  been  fent  to  coniult  Apollo 
concerning  the  peftilencc,  arrives;  but  brings  no  anfwer.  The 
Gods  are  mute.  Oedipus  attributes  their  filence  to  die  inhu- 
manity of  Jocafta,  who  had  caufed  her  ion  to  be  crpofed  :  and  ihe 
imputes  it  to  their  having  negkdted  to  revenge  die  murder  of 
Laius.   This  artifice  is  lingular  enough :  upon  whkh  Oedipus  fa}rs» 

**  Pouvions-nous  en  punir  des  brigands  inconnus^ 
"  Que  peut-ctre  jamais  dans  ces  lieux  on  n'a  vxis. 
*•  Si  vous  m'avez  dit  vrai,  peut-etre  ai-je  moi-m£me 
•'  Sur  trois  de  ces  brigands  veng6  It  diadcme, 
*•  Au  lieu  m^me,  au  terns  meme,  attaque  feul  par  trois^ 
**  Jen  laiflai  deux  fans  vie^  &  mis  Tautre  aux  abois. 
**  Mais  ne  negligeons  rien,  &  du  royaume  fombrc 
"  Faifbns  par  Tir^fie  ^voquer  la  grande  ombre,"  &c. 

This  is  a  turn  of  which  Corneidlc  was  very  fond,  and  which  is 
very  artful,  as  we  ihall  find  in  the  &qud» 

ACTTHESECOND, 

As  Dirce  muft  neceflarily  be  the  hinge  upon  which  the  whole 
tragedy  turns,  fince  Comeille  diought  himfelf  obliged  to  introduce 
an  epifode,  inftead  of  foHowing  the  plan  of  Sophocles,  this  prin- 
ccfs  has  an  interview  with  Oedipus,  which  is  contrived  by  Jocafta. 
Dirce  fpeaks  with  a  haughtinels  .which  fhe  fupports  throughout 
the  play,  and  in  which  flie  fhincs  fo  much,  that  flie  is  dmoft 
always  the  firft  charadber  in  it.  When  Oedipus  preflca  her  to 
marry  ^mon,  flie  anfwcrs  haughtily* 

"  J«  vous  ai  d^a  dit.  Seigneur,  q^'il  n'eft  pas  rot/' 

A  thought  which  multiplies  and  grows  Co  faft  under  the  poet^s 
hands,  that  it  forms  one  of  die  Ineft  fcenes.  in  the  tragedy. 
But  we  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  time  already  with  the  epi'^ 
fode,  which  is  indeed  almoft  the  whole  play ;  non  erat  Bis  locus. 
There  is,  however,  in  this  pompous  fcene  a  maxim  which  feems 
inconfiftent  with  the  charadter  of  Dirce ;  who,  as  we  fhaH  fee  pre- 
sently, offers  herfelf  as  a  vi<ftim  for  the  fafety  of  Thebes* 

**  Le  peuple  eft  trop  heureux  quand  il  meurt  pour  ks  few/' 

In 
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In  die  following  foene,  between  this  princels  and  her  confidant, 
the  heroic  fentiments  of  the  former  are  carried  much  farther,  and 
convince  the  audience,  that  Dirce  is  not  the  dupe  of  the  king's 
politics*  She  has  guefled  his  fecret ;  and  this  is  fufficient  to  ac- 
quit her  of  ingratitude  to  Oedipus. 

We  have  next  a  recital  of  the  Oracle  pronounced  by  the  (hade 
of  Laius.  This  Oracle  is  veryobfcure.  Laius  fays,  that  the  blood 
<^  bis  race  muft  expiate  the  crime,  which  had  been  fufFered  to  pafa 
unrcvenged  by  man,  and  put  an  end  to  the  punifbment  it  nad 
drawn  from  heaven.  Dirce  fuppofes  this  Oracle  regards  her  ;  aiid 
it  is  certain,  diat  (he  believes  me  is  the  only  remaining  branch  of 
Laius.  But  it  is  not  clear,  that  the  Oracle  confiders  her  as  more 
than  the  collateral  branch.  This,  however,  is  the  grand  difficulty 
of  the  intrigue.  When  Dirce  hears  the  Oracle  by  which  fhc 
fuppofes  herfelf  to  be  meant,  her  pride  becomes  fortitude,  and  pro- 
duces thofe  noble  fentimcnts  fo  worthy  of  Corneille.  She  begins 
dius,  in  ipeaking  of  Oedipus  and  ^mon : 

**  Peut-^tre  craignent-ils  que  mon  coeur  revoke     * 

**  Ne  leur  refufe  ua  fang  qu'ils  n  ont  pas  merite,"  &c.  * 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  or  would  have  greater  ftrength, 
if  it  was  not  built  upon  a  ruinous  foundation.  The  appearance  of 
l^hefeus  inunediately  afterwards  would  make  a  fine  lituation^  if 
all  this  was  not  foreign  to  the  fubjed,  and  had  not  a  romantic  air. 
Can  thefe' veries  be  thought  proper  in  the  mouth  of  Thefcus  ? 

**  PerifTe  Funivers  pourvA  que  Dirce  vive  ! 

**  P^riflc  le  jour  meme  avant  qu'elle  s'en  prive  ! 

••  Que  m'importe  la  pefle  ou  le  falut  de  tons  ? 

**  Ai-je  rien  a  fauver,  rein  i  perdre  que  vous  ?'*  • 

ACT    THE    THIRD. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  aft  Dirce  fighs  out  fome  very  lively 
ftanzas,  which  are  no  longer  feafonable,  and  which  ought  furely 
not  to  have  been  introduced  there,  fb  great  is  the  impropriety  of 
them.  She  afks  Jocafta,  who  interrupts  her  in  her  revery,  if  all 
the  preparations  for  the  facrifice  are  ready.  The  queen  tells  her^ 
that  the  people  will  not  be  preferved  at  fb  high  a  price,  and  that 
they  have  refolved  to  confult  the  Gods  again  :  that  Oedipus  efpe- 

■■      I——————  —^—^——1  ■ 

*  Scene  the  third,  a£l  the  fecoad. 
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cially  cannot  confent  to  the  death  of  fo  great  a  princefs;  and, 
laftly,  that  the  Oracle  is  too  doubtful  to  be  implicitly  obeyed, 
and  that  flie  ought  to  live,  if  not  for  her,  at  leaft  for  Thcfeus. 
Jocafta  argues  like  a  mother.  But  Dirce  not  only  preferves  the 
haughtinefs  of  her  charadler,  but,  in  fome  degree,  forgeting  that 
Ihe  is  the  daughter  of  Jocafta,  and,  ftill  more,  the  gratitude  (he 
owes  to  a  mother,  who,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  policy,  per- 
mits her  to  love  Thefeus,  (he  carries  her  pride  fo  far  as  to  lay  afide 
all  reverence  and  refpedt,  and,  from  this  tendernefs  exprefled  by 
her  mother,  takes  an  opportunity  to  reproach  her  with  her  marry- 
ing Oedipus.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  excufe  this  fcene,  not- 
withftanding  what  Corneille  fays  in  its  defence.  He  tells  us,  he  is 
not  obliged  to  make  his  characters  perfedl ;  and,  befides,  Dirce  had 
reafon  to  confider  Jocafta  as  a  motner  who  had  ufurpcd  her  throne 
by  her  marriage  with  Oedipus,  and  yet  fhe  does  not  fail  to  folicit 
her  pardon  in  thefe  terms  : 

**  Pardonnez  cependant  a  cette  humeur  hautaine. 
"  Je  veux  parler  en  fiUe  &  je  m'explique  en  reine^ 
*'  Vous  qui  Tetes  encor,  vous  f5avez  ce  que  c'cft,"  &c. 

The  fame  haughtinefs  animates  the  following  fcene  between 
Oedipus  and  Dirce.  For  it  is  always  Dirce  who  puts  the  ftage 
into  motion,  and  Oedipus  feems  to  be  only  the  fecond  perfon  in  the 
piece.  He  brings  the  princefs  a  new  argument  againft  her  obfti- 
nate  refolution  to  die,  and  tells  her  he  has  great  caufe  to  believe, 
that  flie  is  not  the  viftim  the  Gods  demand.  Dirce  retires,  to 
leave  the  king  at  liberty  to  explain  this  enigma  to  the  queen; 
which  confifts  in  his  having  learned,  by  foaie  confufed  reports, 
and  even  from  Tirefias,  that  the  fon  of  Laius,  who  was  believed 
lo  be  dead,  is  alive,  and  in  the  palace.  There  is  great  art  in  this 
contrivance.  But  we  do  not  find  in  it  the  fame  connexion  as  in 
Sophocles.  For  this  declaration  of  Tirefias  produces  nothing; 
and  the  fubjedt  of  the  moft  part  of  the  fcenes  have  very  Kttle  rda- 
tion  to  the  principal  defign.  The  queen,  as  has  been  agreed  be- 
tween her  and  Oedipus,  is  going  to  meet  Phorbas,  but  is  ftoppcd 
by  Thefeus ;  who  declares  to  her,  that  he,  and  not  Dirce,  is  the 
viOim  that  muft  be  offered  up  to  appeafe  the  Gods ;  in  a  word, 
that  he  is  the  fon  of  Laius.  How  muft  Jocafta  be  aftonifhed ! 
Neverthelefs,  generous  as  he  is,  he  will  not  take  upon  himielf 
the  guilt  of  Laius*s  murder.  It  is  plain,  this  is  a  lover's  ftratagem 
to  fave  his  miftrefs ;  and  Jocafta,  when  recovered  from  her  firft 

fur^ 
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furprife,  underftands  it  Co.  But  Thefeus  perfifts  in  his  aflertion, 
and  even  refers  to  Phorbas  for  the  truth  of  it.  However,  this 
artifice,  which  favours  a  little  of  romance,  opens  a  fine  field,  and 
gives  occafion  for  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fcenes  in  the  whole 
piece. 

ACT    THE     FOURTH. 

The  ftratagem  of  Thefeus,  who  endeavours  to  oafs  for  the  fon 
of  Laius,  and  the  arrival  of  Phorbas,  make  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
the  fourth  adt.  It  begins  with  a  very  refined  converfation  be- 
tween Thefeus  and  his  miftrefs.  She  is  rejoiced  to  find  herfelf 
reftored  to  Thefeus ;  but,  if  he  is  proved  to  be  her  brother,  fhc 
is  deprived  both  of  the  glory  of  dying  for  her  country,  and  the 
pleafurc  of  living  for  him.  The  brother  and  the  lover,  tender- 
nefs  and  ambition,  form  here  one  of  thofe  dilicate  ftruggles  fo 
induftrioufly  fought  for  by  Corneille.  But,  at  length,  Thefeus 
takes  oflf  the  mafk,  and  confefles  his  ftratagem,  fo  much  the  more 
readily,  as  he  believed  Dirce  to  be  fccure  ever  fince  he  had 
learned,  that  Tirefias  and  Phorbas  had  both  agreed  in  declaring 
that  a  fon  of  Laius  was  ftill  alive.  But  this  double  contrivance, 
namely^  the  ftratagem  of  Thefeus,  and  the  declaration  made  by 
Tirefias,  together  with  that  of  the  Oracle,  by  which  Dirce  feems 
to  be  the  vidim  demanded  by  the  Gods,  are  they  as  natural  aa 
they  are  ingenious  ?  Are  they  equal  to  the  fimple  unravelling  of  a 
fingle  circumftance  invented  by  Sophocles  ?  Do  we  not  difcover  the 
fame  difference  between  them,  as  between  a  romance  and  ahiftory, 
a  beautifuriandfcape  and  a  garden  laid  out  with  great  art  ?  One  is 
a  very  fimple  machine,  the  other  extremely  complicated. 

The  king  of  Athens,  after  having  undeceived  Dirce,  keeps 
Jocafta  in  the  fame  ftate  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  into  which  he 
had  thrown  her.  She  has  feen  Phorbas,  and  would  perfuade 
Thefeus  to  avoid  this  man,  who  may  poflibly  have  it  in  his  power 
to  prove  him  guilty  of  Laius's  murder.  Her  arguments  are  fruit- 
lefs.  Thefeus  refolves  to  fee  him,  and  Phorbas  appears.  He 
does  not  in  the  king  of  Athens  acknowlege^ihe  murderer  of  Laius, 
and  clears  him  of  the  crime ;  but  he  confeffes,  that  he  knows  the 
affafl[in,  and  that  he  lives  in  an  elevated  rank,^  He  even  exhorts 
Thefeus,  if  he  is  really  the  fan  of  Laius,  to  punifti  him :  a  beau- 
tiful fufpenfion  ;  but  not  very  probable.  For  if  Phorbas  knows, 
that  it  was  Oedipus  who  murdered  Laius  (as  it  is  fuppofed  he 
does),  why  did  he  not  declare  it  fooner;i.or  why  not  be  filent 

alto^- 
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altogether,  fince  he  is  fure  the  fecret  is  known  to  no  other  perCon  ? 
This  fault  fet  afide,  it  muft  be  confefled  that  the  poet  forces 
him,  by  a  very  artful  management,  to  fpcak.  For  Oedipus  by 
his  qucftions  expeifls  to  convift  Phorbas  of  having  been  one 
of  the  robbers  who  murdered  Laius>  and  thus  proves  hxmfelf 
to  be  the  aflaflin.  A  circumftance  very  happily  imagined,  if 
it  was  eafy  to  believe  that  Oedipus,  when  he  killed  die  king, 
fuppofcd  he  had  killed  a  robber.  This  tragedy  is  deficient  in 
probability  from  beginning  to  end;  but  this  fault  is  concealed  by 
a  thoufand  beauties. 

Behold  Oedipus  then  convidtcd  of  having  murdered  Laius, 
whom  he  does  not  yet  know  to  have  been  his  father.  This  dif- 
covery  will  make  the  bufinefs  of  the  fifth  ad:.  The  fourth  is  con- 
cluded with  the  threats  of  Thefeus,  threats  which  are  furely  very 
unfeafbnable,  and  with  a  fcene  between  Oedipus  and  Jocafba,  the 
abfurdity  of  which  is  very  ftriking.  For  fince  Jocafta  knows^  that 
the  murder  of  Laius  is  attributed  by  an  Oracle  to  her  fbn,  when 
(he  finds  Oedipus  is  the  murderer,  has  (he  not  r^aion  to  fuiped:^ 
that  he  is  this  fon  ?  She  who  believed  Thefeus  might  be  him ;  fhe 
who  has  jufi:  been  informed*  that  this  fon  is  ftill  dive,  and  in  the 
palace  ?  To  palliate  this  improbabili^  Corneille  puts  thefe  words 
in  the  mouth  of  Jocafta ; 

*'  Oracles  decevans,  quofiez-vous  me  prcdire! 
**  Si  fur  notre  avenir  nos  Dieux  ont  quelque  empire, 
**  Quelle  indigne  piti^  divife  leur  courroux; 
**  Ce  qu'elle  epargne  au  fils  retombe  fur  Tepoux, 
*•  Et  comme  h  leur  haine  impuiflante  ou  timide, 
*'  N'ofoit  le  faire  enfembie  incefte  &  parricide, 
*'  EUe  partage  i  deux  un  fort  fi  peu  commun, 
*♦  Afin  de  me  donner  deux  coupables  pour  un/' 
To  which  Oedipus  anfwers  : 


"  O  partage  inceal  de  cc  courroux  celefle ! 
*'  Je  fuis  Ic  parricide,  &  ce  fils  de  Tincefte,' 


&c. 


Certainly,  inftead  of  -ninning  into  this  fubtilty  of  reafoning,  they 
had  both  caufe  for  flrange  inquietudes  concerning  their  condition. 

ACT    THE    FIFTH. 

The  murmurs  of  the  people,  or  rather  the  apparent  injuftice  of 
pofTefiinfl;  the  bed  and  throne  of  a  man  whom  he  had  killed,  de-- 
tcrminpa  Oedipus  to  return  to  Corinth.     However,  he  will  depart 

like 
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like  a  king :  an4  to  be  oonvificed  whetlief  Thefeus>  Dirce^  and 
Phorbas  have  wtoc  cng^ed  in  a  cost^^iracy  ag^fifl  him,  he  has  an 
interview  with  them>  and  penetrates  into  their  moll  hidden 
thoughts :  for  he  ftiH  preferves  the  charaAer  of  a  politician.  Iphi- 
crates  now  comes  from  Corinth,  to  tell  him,  or  rather  to  give 
him  a  circumftantial-  detail  of  the  death  of  Polybus,  which  he 
knows  already  in  general.  To  this  piece  of  news  he  adds  another, 
ftill  more  important,  namely,  that  the  king  of  Corinth,  in  his  laft 
moments,  had  reffored  the  crown  to  the  lawful  heir,  and  that 
Oedipus  was  not  the  ion  of  that  prince. 

•*  Jc  ne  fbis  poim  fon  fits !  h^  qui  fuis-je  ?  *' 

Says  Oedipus.  Iphicrates  replies,  that  he  knows  not  whofe  fon 
he  isi  but  that  he  received  him,  when  an  infant,  from  the  hands 
of  a  Theban  upon  mount  Citheron.  Every  thing  now  depends 
upon  Phorbas  being  confronted  with  Iphicrates.  Oedipus  begins 
to  fuipedl  his  deftiny :  and  it  is  time  he  fliould. 

"  Dieux  feroit-il  poflible  ?  approchez-vous,  Phorbas." 

Hicrbas  obeys ;  and  the  whole  myftery  is  difcovered.  Your  mis- 
taken prudence,  fays  the  king  to  them. 

€€ Fait  voir  en  moi  par  un  melange  infame 

*«  Lc  frere  de  mes  fils,  &  le  fils  de  ma  femme. 

"  Le  Ciel  Tavoit  predit ;  vous  avez  acheve, 

**  Et  vous  avez  tout  fait  quand  vous  m'avez  fauve." 

Thefe  reproaches,  in  the  confternation  Oedipus  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  are  not  natural.  Sophocles  makes  him  retire  the 
moment  he  knows  himfelf;  and  this  is  very  judicious  :  whereas 
in  Corneille  this  unhappy  prince,  who  ought  to  be  thundcr- 
ftruck  with  what  he  had  heard,  remains  a  long  time  afterwards 
upon  the  ftage.  And  for  what  ?  To  regulate  a  love  affair.  Even 
Dirce  and  Thefeus,  inftead  of  being  feized  with  that  horror  which 
the  knowlege  of  Oedipus  muft  necefTarily  infbire,  amufe  them- 
fdves  with  confoling  him  upon  the  moft  trifling  motives  ima- 
ginable. They  tell  him,  that  the  Oracle  /peaks  only  of  the  blood 
of  Laius  in  general ;  and  hence  Dirce  would  perfuade  Oedipus, 
that  in  the  facrifice  to  be  made  the  next  day.  Heaven  might  per* 
haps  fpare  the  king,  and  turn  all  its  wrath  upon  her. 

**  L'int^ret  des  Th^bains  &  de  votre  famille 

"  Tournera  fon  courroux  fur  Torgueil  d'une  fille, 

6  "  Qui 
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"  Qui  n'a  rein  que  Tctat  doive  confid^rer^ 

'*  Et  qui  contra  fon  roi  n'a  fait  que  murmurcr." 

Oedipus  is  even  refolved  to  wait  for  what  this  day  may  produce ; 
fully  perfuadedj  that  the  Gods  will  not  punifh  him  for  the  injuf- 
ticc  of  their  own  decrees.  For  he  does  not  think  it  neceffary  to 
be  before-hand  with  the  Gods  :  becaufe  his  own  heart  acquits 
him  of  intentional  guilt.  This  indeed  is  not  in  the  genius  of  any 
age.  Oedipus  is  neither  a  Greek  nor  a  Frenchman ;  and  all  the 
perfons  in  tne  drama  are  a  kind  of  people  that  refemble  no  other. 

After  the  king  is  withdrawn,  we  have  a  relation  of  the  deaths 
of  Jocafta  and  Phorbas :  which  is  alfd  fpoiled  by  the  queen's  foli- 
citude  in  her  laft  moments  for  the  loves  of  Thefeus  and  Dirce, 
Was  this  a  time  for  fuch  cares  ?  But  fo  it  is,  that  every  thing 
muft  be  made  fubfervient  to  this  epifode,  and  the  adventure  of 
Jocafta  and  Oedipus  muft  be  managed  as  that  will  admit. 
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M.    ORSATTO    GIUSTINIANO. 


TH  E  author  having  given  us  this  piece  only  as  a  tranflation 
from  Sophocles,  I  fliall  fay  nothing  more  of  it,  than  that 
it  is  a  very  fine  one.  The  Italian  language  being  fbfter  than  ours^ 
and  admitting  more  eafily  the  graces  and  elegancies  of  the  Greeks 
it  is  not  furprifing,  that  the  Italians,  who  have  no  good  tragedies 
of  their  ov^n,  fhould  have  a  tafte  for  thofe  which  their  beft  writers 
have  tranilated  from  the  Greek;  and  that,  encouraged  bv  ^eir 
fuccefs,  they  fhould  tranflate  almoft  all  of  them*  The  Oempus  of 
the  noble  Venetian  Orfatto  Giuftiniano  was  adted  with  great  mag- 
ficence  at  Vicenza,  by  the  academicians,  in  the  year  1585,  and 
printed  at  Venice  the  fame  year. 
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TRAGEDY  of  SOPHOCLES. 
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O  a 


The   SUBJECT 

A  GAMEMNON,  king  of  Mycene  and  Argos,  having  been 
-^^  chofen  general  of  the  Greek  army  in  the  expedition  againft 
Troy,  was  obliged  to  facrifice  his  daughfer  Iphigenia,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  fuperftition  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  perfuaded,  that 
it  was  at  this  price  alone  a  favourable  wind  could  be  purchafed. 
Clytemneftra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  makes  ufe  of  this  pre- 
tence to  get  rid  of  a  hufband  whom  her  lover  had  rendered  hate- 
ful to  her.  This  lover  is  iEgifthus,  the  fon  of  Thycftes,  and 
coufin^germain  to  Agamemnon,  who  is  the  fon  of  Atreus,  the 
brother  of  Thyeftcs.  This  ncarnefs  of  blood,  inftead  of  with- 
holding iEgifthus  from  any  treafonable  attempts,  only  animates  him 
the  more  to  ufurp  the  throne  of  him  whofe  bed  he  had  difhonoured. 
When  Agamemnon  returned  from  Troy,  Clytemneftra  and  her 
lover  concealed  their  intended  parricide  under  an  afFe<3:ionatc  be- 
haviour* But  on  his  coming  out  of  the  bath  threw  a  robe  over 
him,  which  had  been  defignedly  made  clofe  at  the  top :  and 
while  he  was  intangled  in  it,  tl^ey  fell  upon  him,  and  murdered 
him.  All  that  Eledlra,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon^  could  do 
on  this  melanchoUy  occafion,  was  to  prcferve  the  young  Oreftes,  her 
brother,  that  he  might  one  day  be  the  avenger  of  her  father.  Elec- 
tra  fuffered  a  long  time  under  the  cruelty  of  her  tyrants :  but  at 
length,  twenty  years  after  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  Oreftes 
fuddenly  appears  again,  and  kills  his  mother  and  the  ufurper- 

This  fubjedl  has  employed  the  pens  of  three  Greek  poets.  In  the 
analyfis  which  I  (hall  give  of  the  Eledtras  of  Efchylus  and  Euri- 
pides, we  fhall  fee  in  what  manner  they  have  treated  it.  But  I 
judged  it  neceflary  to  give  the  whole  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  as  be- 
ing more  regular  than  either  of  the  oAers,  in  which  however 
there  are  many  fublime  beauties. 


PERSONS 
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PERSONS    OF  THB    DRAMA. 

i£GisTHus»  king  of  Mycene^  coufin  of  Agamemnon* 
Clytemnestra,  the  wife  of  .^Bgifthus. 
Orestes,  the  fon  of  Agamemnon  and  CIytemneftra» 
Electra,  lifter  of  Oreftcs. 
Crysothemis,  lifter  of  Eledra  and  Oreftcs, 
The  Governor  of  Oreftes. 

PYLADEif  friend  of  Oreftcs. 

Train. 

Chokvs,  cotapofcd  of  tfie  principal  Ladies  of  Mycene. 

The  SCENE  is,  before  the  palace  of  ^gifthus  at  Mycene. 


)l»«i^i«Ml!A^ 


< 


E   L    E   C    T   R    A: 


TRAGEDY    of    SOPHOCLES. 

ACT     the     FIRST. 

SCENE   the  FIRST. 

ORESTES,    his  GOVERNOR,    and   PYLADES, 

GOVERNOR. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  branch  of  that  great  monarch  who  led  the 
Grecian  army  againfl:  Troy,  oh  fon  of  Agamemnon,  thou  art 
permitted  thien  to  behold  once  more  the  objeft  of  thy  wifhes. 
On  the  right  *  hand  thou  fedl  the  ancient  city  of  Argos,  the 
wood  of  the  daughter  of  Inachus  -f,  and  the  Lyceum  if,  confe- 
crated  to  Apollo.  On  the  left  thou  bdhold'ft  the  c^ebrated  temple 
of  Juno.  The  city  thou  art  come  to  is  Mycenc  || ;  and  this  palace, 
the  fcene  of  fo  many  murders,  is  the  palace  of  the  defcendants  of 
Pelops  ^.     It  WM^  Xr  my  4ear  ppinoe,  who,  after  the  fatal  death 

*  They  faw  on  the  right  hand  the  city  t  A  place  dedicated  to  Apollo,  tJbe  iilltr 

of  Argos,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  of  the  ffwoha, 

eaftern  Peloponnefus,    They  came  to  it  by  U  A  neighbouring  city  to  Argos,  and  in 

the  road  of  Corinth.  the  tragedies  of  the  Greeks  often  confound- 

.^    t  It  was  there  that  lo  was  transformed  ed  with  it»  becaufe  Agamemnon  was  the 

into  a  heifer,  and  guarded  by  Argos  with  firft  king  of  both,  and  kept  his  court  there, 

his  hundred  eyes.  f  He  gave  his  name  to  the  Peloponnefus. 

2  of 
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of  thy  father,  received  thee  from  the  hands  of  thy  fifter.  I  ftolc 
thee  from  the  cruel  fate  with  which  thou  wert  threatened -^ — to 
me  the  care  of  thy  infancy  was  confided^  and  thou  art  now  arrived 
to  an  age  which  enables  thee  to  revenge  thy  fatherl  "  The  day  for 
this  revenge  is  come,  Oreftes ;  and  thou,  his  faithful  friend,  thou, 
generous  Pylades,  behold  that  day  in  which  our  fchemes  muft  all 
be  executed.  Let  us  not  waftc  the  flying  moments  in  difcourfc. 
Already  the  rifing  fun  reanimates  the  birds ;  the  air  is  filled  with 
their  fongs.  Night  with  the  ftars  is  vaniflied.  Let  us  not  wait  till 
the  inhabitants  of  this  palace  appear.  We  have  now  reached  that 
point,  when  not  to  deliberate,  but  to  aft  is  neceflary. 

ORESTES. 

Oh !  thou,  who  of  all  thofe  faithful  friends  that  have  followed 
my  fortunes,  art  deareft  to  my  heart ;  how  welcome  to  me  arc 
thefe  proofs  of  thy  aifedion.  Tnou,  like  a  generous  courfer,  whofe 
vigour  old  age  cannot  abate,  art  ever  the  firft  to  animate  me  by 
thy  councils  and  example.  Hear  then  my  fcntiments,  and,  if  I  am 
wrong,  reprove  me. 

Fully  determined  to  revenge  the  murder  of  my  father,  I  had 
recourfe,  thou  knowefl,  to  the  Oracle  of  Delphos.  *'  Take  ven- 
^*  geance  on  the  murderers,"  faid  the  God  :  **  but  do  it  privately. 
'*  Let  art  and  fecrecy  be  to  you  inftead  of  arms  and  forces." 
Such  was  the  anfwer  of  Apollo.  Go  thqn  [To  bis  Governor.]  under 
the  aufpices  of  this  Orack ;  feize  the  fortunate  moment  when  it 
offers  itfelf ;  gain  accefs  into  this  palace.  Obferve  what  paflTes 
there,  and  return  to  us  with  thy  intelligence.  Thy  advanced 
age,  and  the  equipage  thou  appearefl  in,  will,  doubtlefs,  prevent 
thy  being  known,  or  fufpcAed.  Say,  that  thou  art  a  native  of 
Phocis  *,  fent  by  a  friend  of  theirs  at  Panope  -f-,  to  bring  them 
the  news  of  Oreftes's  death.  AfTure  them,  even  with  oaths,  that 
he  fell  from  his  chariot  in  the  Pythian  J  games.     This  is  thy 

part 

I  I  H  !■■  I  II I  I  I       J       I 

*  Phocis,  a  country  to  the  north  of  Bgbo-  *'  to  be  ignorant  of  the  maoner  of  Laius's 

tia,  towards  the  gulph  of  Corinth.  •*  death.  But  in  the  Eledra  an  improbability 

t  A  city  near  Delphos.  "  is  found  in  the  very  body  of  the  adion, 

t  "  The  poet  fhould  take  care  not  to  **  where  news  is  brought  of  the  death  of 

«*  introduce  any  thing  into  his  fubjed  which  **  Oreftes  at  the  Pythian  games,**  &c.    Arif- 

•*  is  improbable  :    and,  if  this  cannot  be  totle's  poetics,  chap.  25. 
**  wholly  avoided,  the  improbability  muft         M.  Dacier  fays,  that  Ariftotle  is  fliocl^ed 

•*  either  precede  or  follow  the  adion,  as  in  here  at  this  anachfonifm  of  the  Pythian  games, 

**  Qedipiis,  where  this  princcf  is  fuppofed  which  were  not  inftituted  till  five  hundred 

ycar$ 
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Eart.  As  for  us,  aft^r  we  have  poured  libations,  and  ftrewcd  our 
air  *,  upon  my  father*s  tomb,  as  Apollo  has  commanded  us,  we 
will  return  hither.  You  know  where  we  have  hid  the  brazen  um 
in  the  midft  of  the  thicket.  We  will  go  feek  it,  and  bring  it  with 
us,  as  an  authentic  teftimony  of  my  ^death.  Our  barbarous  aflaf- 
fins  fliall  enjoy  the  delufive  pleafure  of  believing  me  reduced  to 
afhes.  But  rfiey  fhall  pay  dearly  for  this  cruel iatisfaftion.  -f-  For, 
after  all*  what  do  I  fuffer  by  being  fuppofed  ciead  ?  I  live,  and  I 
(hall  live  vnih  glory.  Can  an  artifice  fo  ufeful  be  a  fatal  prefage  ? 
How  many  wife  men  have  flighted  thefe  idle  fuperftitions  ?  They 
have  been  fuppofed  dead,  and  have  appeared  again  with  mora 
hiftre  than  before.  Thus  will  it  happen  to  me.  Secure  from 
danger  by  tlu3  ifQport,- 1  ihall  prcfent  myfdf  before  my  enemies 
like  a  bright  ftar,  wiiich  dazzles  the  eye  to  gaze  on.  Receive  me 
then  my  ever-loved  native  landi  ye  tutelary  Gods  dircdl  my  enter- 
prize  ;  and  oh  !  thou  palace  of  my  anceftors,  which  by  the  order 
o£  the  Gods  t  come  to  purify  from  thofe  horrors,  thofe  abomioa- 
tions  which  have  ftaiped  it,  fuffer  me  not  to  return  difappointedj, 
and  covered  with  confufion.  AfSfl:  me  to  regain  my  throne,  that 
I  may  reftor^  thee  to  thy  former  luftre*  • — And  now  do  thou,  oh 
reverend  old  man,  perform  thy  duty.  Pylades  and  I  will  not 
negfeift  ours.  Let  us  part :  a  favourable  opportunity  offers  itielf ; 
it  is  that  which  deqides  all,  let  us  not  lofe  it. 


SCENE     the    SECOND- 
ORESTES,   PYLADES,  the  GOVERNOR, 

£  L  E  C  T  R  A    within  the  palace. 
Ah  me,  unhappy  t 


years  after  the  death  of  Oreftes.  'Tis  cer- 
ttuxk,  that  thofe  who  cany  th]$  inftitution 
the  fartbefl  back,  fix  it  in  ^  forty-eighth 
Olympiad.  But  we  have  no  reafim  to  ima- 
:l^n?^  that.  thci.  games  in.quefiioB,  habs^ 
their  pompous  celebration,  had  not  4heir 
beginning,  from  Apollo  himietf,  immedi* 
tuely  aftrr^be  had  deflroyed  the  ierpent 
Fython«  Nov  is  it  lt&  prebable,  that,  if 
thi;,  laftvOfMni0p  had-  not  been  recdired 
among  the  Greeks,  Sophocles  would;  have 
thought  of  feigning  that  Oreftes  was  killed 
Jit  thefe  games ;  efpecially  when  he  might 

VjouL 


hsLV€  6>  eaiily  avoided  this  anachronifm.  If 
this  is  allowed^  Ariftotle  only  finds  fiiult 
With  Sophocles-  for  introducing  a  perfoji 
relating  a  fadi  to  Clytemneftra^  as  unknown^ 
wh—  ihe  might'  i^.^My  have-  difeeveted 
by.  others,  whethei^  it  was.  true  or  falfe  ; 
efpecially  as  it  regarded  Oreftes,  of  whom 
ihe  lived  in  perpetual  apprehenfion. 

•  A  cnftom  among  the  Greeks,  which 
js  often  mentioned  in  their  tragedies. 

t  A  remainder  of  fuperftition  which 
Oreftes  would  fain  conquer. 


»o6  E    I.    E    C    T    R    A. 

GOVERNOR. 

Hark  f  fure  I  hear  fomc  flave  complaining  in  the  palace* 

ORESTES. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  unfortunate  Eledra*     Shall  wc  not  ftay  a  mo* 
ment,  to  know  if  it  be  really  her. 

GOVERNOR. 

No,  prince;  let  nothing  flop  us  now:  we  mufl  execute  the 
orders  of  the  God  who  guides  us,  without  delay.  Begin,  by  oiFer- 
ing  libations  due  to  the  fhade  of  Agamemnon.  Vidory  will  be. 
Ae  reward  of  this  pious,  duty^ 

S  C  E  N  E     the     T  H  I  R  D. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A    alone^ 

Oh  r  thou  pure  light  of  heaven,  which,  encompaf^  ihiB  globe 
the  conftant  witnefs  of  my  complaints,  oft  haft  thou  beheld  me 
ftriking  this  bleeding  bofom ;  but,  alas  1  thou  fecft  only  the  re- 
mainder of  my  agonizing  nights.  Wrapt  in  the  fhades  of  dark- 
nefs,  my  couch,  my  melancholly  couch,  the  only  confidant  of 
my  woes,  fees  my  tears  flow  inceflant  for  the  horrid  fate  of  a 
loved  father.  The  God  of  war  (pared  him  in  battle :  but  hi$ 
wife  and  the  treacherous  Egifthus,  more  inhuman  than  Mars, 
murdered  their  king :  he  feU  under  their  repeated  blows,  as  an 
oak  falls  under  theftroke  of  the  wood-cleaver'S  ax ;  and  while  a^ 
father  ujiderwcnt.  thi€  hocriifatei  I  was  the  only  one  who  paid 
him  the  tribute  ormy  tears.  Yes,  I  will  weep  for  him  as  long  as 
the  fun  and  ftars  fhall  fhine  on  me.  Like  Philomel  *;  deprived  of 
her  children,  I  will  make  this  palace  refound  with  my  lamenta- 
tions ;  nor  will  I  be  reftrained  by  my  tyrants  from-  making  my 
fprrqws  known..  Ye  gloomy  regions  of  the  deadi  where  Pluto 
reigns,  oh !  Mercury,  by  whom  the  fouls  af  mortals  are  conducted 
to  the  (hades  of  hell ;  oh !  *!-  Goddefe  of  dreadfulimprecationss  and 


*  The  daughter  of  PaniUon,  and  After  for  the  injuiy  he  had  done  her  fiften.    See 

ofProgne,  the  wife  of  Tereus.   In  this  and  Ovid's  Metam.  EfchyluSy  Sophocles^  Eiiri^ 

the  following  fc«ne,  the.  poet  fugpofeSf  that  pides,  and  Ariflophanes,  fuppofe,  that  it 

it  was  Progne  who  was  changed  into  a  was  Prqgne  who  was  changed  into  anight* 

Qightingal.    For  it  was.  Progne,  and  not  ingal. 

Philomela,  who  killed  her  fon,  and  fenred  ^    tN^aKfis%. 
him  up  to  the  tabic  of  Tereus,  in'  revenge  : 


E    L    E    C    T    R-  A/  loy 

you,  oh!  daughters  of  the  Gods,  tremendous  Eumenides,  you^ 
who  behold  murder  and  adultery  with  horror^  Ay,  oh  fly  to  my' 
^ftance!    Deign  at  leaf):  to  reflore  to  me  my  bromer,   my 
Orefles.    For  thus  alone,  without  comfort  or  fupport,  I  can  no 
longer  bear  the  weight  of  my  misfortunes. 

SCENE    the    FOURTH. 
ELECTRA,  thcCHORUS. 

CHORUS. 

Oh!  daughter  .of  a.  hiofl:'  unnatural  mother^  unhappy  Eledra> 
ftill  wilt  thou  languifh  thus  in  grief?  Wilt  thou  never  ceafe  to 
weej)  for  the  fate  of  a  father>  betrayed  by  an  impious  wife  and  an 

unworthy  rival  ?' Oh!  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  fuch 

wUhes^  may  the  authors  of  this  parricide  perifh. 

ELECT  R  A. 

You  come,  my  dear  companions,  to  confble  me  in  my  misfor- 
tunes. Your  tendemefs,  your  compaflion,  I  know.  I  know  alfo 
all  that  you  can  fay.  Thofe  jcares  are  fruitlefs.  For  oh  I  I  wefep, 
and  I  will  ever  weep  for  my  unhappy  father.  Alas !  if  you  value 
my  fricndfhip,  by  that  fiiei^dfhjp  I  conjure  you  leave  me  to  my 
forrows,  leave.me  to  coniiimc  away  in  folitary  grie£ 

CHORUS. 

Not  all  thy  tears  and  prayers  can  recal  thy  father  from  thofe 
dark  fhores  whence  none  return  *.  Why  then  dofl  thou  vainly 
Ifeek  a  remedy  for  evils  which  admit  of  none?  Why  dofl  thou  thus 
abandon  thyfclf  to  a  forrow  which  thou  hafl  not  ftrehgth  to  fup- 
port  ?  Moderate  it,  princefs,  in  time ;  for  by  indulgence  it  will  ftiH 
increafe,  and  thou  at  length  wilt  be  the  viftim  of  it. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Qh  vain^  vain  arguments !  Is  it  poflible  to  forget  the  murder  of 
thofe  to  whom  we  owe  our  life  ?  Philomel  teaches  me  to  weep. 
She  who  warns  us  of  returning  light,  inceflantly  repeating  to  the. 


•  1  have  ventured  to  make  a  flight  tranf-    fenfe,  and  which  makes  it  ii\  my  opinio* 
j>ofition  here,  which  does  not  ^er  the    more  graceful  in  the  French. 

P  z  vroods 
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woods  the  name  q£  Itjrs>  her  beloved  Ityi.  Ofa  hajpp)r  Nlobe  *  ( 
transformed  to  m^ble,  thou  wilt  weep  for  ever.  To  Eledtra  thy 
deiliny  feems  more  delirable  than  that  of  the  Gods. 

C  H  O  R  U  S. 

Remember,  princefe,  thou  art  not  the  only  one  who  haft  caufe 
to  be  afflided,  WUt  thou  then  be  the  only  one  who  fink'ft  under 
afflidlion  ?  Why  doft  thou  not  follow  the  exsttnple  rf  Aofe  who 
are  bound  to  thee  by  the  ties  of  blood  ?  Obferve  how  Chryfothe- 
mis,  f  IphianaiTa^  Oreftee,  the  children  of  Agamemnon  as  well 
as  thee,  fupport  dieir  affli£tion. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A* 

Happy  Oreftes !  Mycene  will  one  day  behold  him  return  in 
triumpn :  yes,  friends,  Jupiter  will  bring  him  back.  It  is  he 
whom  I  continually  exp^,  as  my  only  refource.  Alone,  with- 
out irl^uiband,  wimout  friends,  abanaoned  to  defpair,  and  ever 
bathed  in  tears,  I  drag  a  miferabte  life,  while  Orefles,  the  calm 
Oreftes,  forgets  my  forrows  and  his  own,  forgets  the  obligations 
he  owes  me  >  negleds  my  letters.  With  how  many  dduiive  an- 
fwers  has  he  trifled  widi  my  impatience  !  If  I  am  to  believe  him, 
he  wiftics  with  ardour  to  comp  to  Mycene  j  yet  in  fpite  of  thefe 
tf  dent  wifties  he  appears  not. 

C  H  O  RU  S. 

Sink  not  thus  under  thy  affliflion,  princefs.  Recal  thy  courage,, 
thy  fortitude.  It  is  9  God  who  revenges  injured  innocence* 
Jupiter,  from  the  higheft  heaven,  fees  all  and  governs  all.  Con- 
fide in  him,  and  think  lefs  of  grief  than  vengeance.  The  time 
will  come  when  thy  enemies  fhall  be  puniihed.  Time  is  a  God^ 
whofe  courfe  cannot  be  ftayjed.  Rely  with  confidence  upon  the 
return  of  Oreftes  J,  and  upon  the  inmiediate  afiiftance  of  the 
fovereign  of  the  fhades. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Mean  time  my  life  fleets  away  like  a  dfeam;  my  youth  is  wafted 

•  Niobc,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  tes,  Iphigenia,  and  Elcara.    Retakes  no 

queen  of  Thebes.  Her  fevcn  fons  and  feven  notice  of  the  othen;  namely,  IphianaiOa 

daughters  were  ilain  by  ApoUo.   The  poets  and  Chryfothemis. 

feign  that  ffie  was  changed  into  marble.  t  In  flW  <Jrt|;lhrf,  «*"  Ortftw  who  war 

t  This  is  not  the  Iphigenia  who  was  educated  at  Crifla,  a  city  fituated  upon  the 

fccrificcd.    Euripides,  fpeaking  of  the  chU-  Ihore  of  Phocis.*|     Strophius,  the  iSather 

dren  of  Clytemneftra,  mentioas  only  Orct  of  Pylades,  Was  king  of  it. 
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ti  anxicms  expectation. Delufive  hope  !  I  cannot  even  preferve 

the  fad  remains  of  it.  Deprived  of  parents,  of  proteftofs;  a  flavc 
in  the  palace  of  my  anceftors;  debafed  in  this  vile  habit,  un- 
worthy of  my  birth;  unwillingly  I  receive  that  little  pittance 
which  fupports  a  miferable  life,  and  grief  confumes  me. 

CHORUS. 

Ah !  how  dearly  didft  thou  purchafe  the  glad  news  of  Aga- 
memnon's return! Return  how  fatal!    Oh  horrid  night!   in 

which  he  beheld  his  bed  profaned,  and  was  himfelf  made  the 
viAim  of  an  impious  paffion.  Love  executed  what  artifice  had 
contrived.     Adultry  was  the  prelude  and  the  minifter  of  murder. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Oh  dav !  the  blacked  fure  that  ever  rofe  upon  my  miferable 
fate.  On  night  abhorred !  Oh  execrable  feaft  !  where  my  loved 
father  fell  by  the  hands  of  two  furies.  Alas !  the  wounds  with 
which  they  pierced  the  unhappy  father's  breaft  were  felt  by  his 
diftradted  daughter.  Oh  I  fovereign  of  the  Gods,  great  Jupiter, 
fuiFer  not  theie  treacherous  aiTaflins  to  enjoy  the  wealth  and 
honours  of  him  whom  they  have  murdered ;.  but  pour  the  fevereft 
calamities  upon  themu 

CHORUS. 

Be  cautious,  princefs,  how  thou  repeat*ft  thefc  imprecations. 
Haft  thou  forgot  the  mileries  they  have  brought  upon  thee  ?  Thy 
ceafelefs  complaints  and  reproaches  have  been  already  produdtive  of 
too  many  quarrels,  and  thou  haft  feverely  felt  the  effefts  of  them. 
Surely  it  is  not  prudent  to  irritate  injuftice  armed  with  power. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Misfortunes  like  mine  admit  not  the  reftraints  of  prudence.  I 
know  my  rage,  mymadnefs,  mydefpairr  I  confefs  them  all ;  but 
never,  never  will  I  fct  bounds  to  this  deipair.  For  oh !  my  deaf 
companions^  liet  me  afk  you  in  my  turn.  Is  it  wife  in  you  to  offer 
me  confolations  in  fuch  unequalled  woes  ?  Alas !  can  I  liften  to  tha 
voice  of  comfort  ?  Leave  me,  again  I  beg  you  leave  <  me  to  my 
complainings;  for  I  will  ftill  complain.  My  grief  ihall  be  bound- 
lefs>  my  deipair  unmeafurable. 

CHORUS. 
It  is  our  tendernefs  for  thee  that  forces  us  tm  fpeak.    Like 

t  fond 
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A  fond  mother  *,  we  tremble  to  fee  thee  fo  fatally  indulge  thy 
griefs. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

•f*  Yet  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  can  I  fet  bounds  to  my  fbrrow$^ 
when  there  are  none  to»my  misfortunes  ?  Can  I  with  honour  for* 
get  the  murder  of  fo  dear  a  father  ?  How  hard  muft  be  that  heart 
from  whence  fo  melanchoUy,  fo  tender  a  remembrance  can  be 
effaced!  It  is  not  through  affectation,  or  to  comply  with  the 
laws  of  decency,  that  I  thus  abandon  myfelf  to  my  ami£fcion.  I 
expeft  no  praifes  from  the  dead.  Were  my  deftiny  joined  to  that 
x>f  the  moft  tender  hufband,  yet  never,  never  would  I  forget  to 
pay  that  tribute  of  tears  which  I  owe  to  a  murdered  father.  For 
oh  !  if  his  dear  afhes  are  negle<5ted>  if  his  indignant  (hade  be  im^ 
honoured,  well  might  you  faj,  that  there  is  no.filialpie^  remain* 
ing  in  the  world. 

CHORUS. 

Princefs,  it  is  &r  our  own  intcreft,  as  weD;as  diine,  that  we 
endeavour  to  confole  thee.  Yet»  if'  our  arguments  appear  unjuil» 
iQ)eak,  we  are  ready  to  be  reproved. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
I  will  acknowlege  then,  my  dear  companions,  that  I  blufli  for 
my  weaknefs.  But  oh !  'tis  nature  itill,  and  I  am  unable  to  refift 
it.  Every  day,  inftead  of  leffening,  brings  an  increafe  to  my  mif- 
fortunes.  The  moft  dreadful  of  all  I  fuffer  from  the  hand  of  a 
mother- — I  dwell  in  the  palace  of  my^jnceftors.  Ah!  rather 
fay  in  the  palace  of  my  famcr^B  butchers :  I  am  their  flave;  and 
it  is  frona  thefe  tyrants  that  I  receive  that  nouriflunent  which  is 
neceffary  to  prolong  a  wretched  life.  What  are  my  pangs,  do 
you  imagine,  when  I  fee  Egifthus  feated  on  my  father's  throne, 
and  clad  in  his  robes,  facrilice  to  the  houfhold  Gods,  in  the  very 
palace  where  the  barbarian  murdered  him  :  but  oh !  my  grief 
rifes  to  madnels  when  I  behold  him  in  the  bed  of  my  detefted 
mother,  if  I  ought  ilill  to  call  by  that  name,  the  woman  who 
fhares  her  bed  with  ,the  affailin  of  her  hufband !  Impious  as  (he 
is,  fhe  fears  not  the  avenging  Furies.  She  defpifes  the  Gods,  and 
.1         ii  ■■   ■  I        I  I.  I  ■  I  ■  .  ■ .  1 1  I         I 

•  The  word  mother  (as  M.  Dacier  judi-  +  This  anfwer  of  Eleftra's  is  extremely 

cioufly  remarks)  ihews,   that  the.  Chorus  difficult  to  be  underftood  in  the  Greek.     I 

was    compofed   of  matrons,    aftd  not  of  believe  I  have  got  the  fenie.    The  learned 

virgins.  will  judge  wluetber  i  am  ^niftakjpn. 

mocks 
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mocks  at  their  anger.  On  each  returning  year>  the  day  that  favr 
my  father's  murder  is  diftinguiflied  with  rejoicings  by  his  inhu- 
man wife-  She  leads  up  folemn  dances,  and  even  dares  to  facri- 
fice  to  the  protecting  Gods.  I  fee  thefe  abominations,  and  tears 
are  my  only  refource.  Wildly  I  wander  through  the  palace. 
What  do  I  not  fuffer  when  they  celebrate  thofe  execrable  feafts, 
which  are  called  the  feafts  of  *  Agamemnon  ?  I  weep.  This  is 
all  I  can  do. But  I  muft  conceal  my  tears  :  for  I  am  not  per- 
mitted the  poor  relief  of  indulging  my  forrow  in  public.  Soon 
would  the  ufual  invecStives  of  Clytemneftra  thunder  in  my. ears. 
**  Thou  miferable  objedt  of  the  anger  of  the  Gods,"  (he  fays>. 
**  the  death  of  Agamemnon  affeifts  none  but  thee  :  no  mortal 
"  weeps  for  him  here  but  thyfelf .  May 'ft  thou  confume  away  with 
"  thy  forrow  :  may  the  infernal  Deities  put  no  other  period  but 
**  death  to  thy  lamentations ! "  'Tis  thus  fhe  rages;  but  when, 
any  report  of  the  ipeedy  return  of  Oreftes  reaches  her  ears,  then 
flue,  haitens  to  me,  and  loads  me  with  her  reproaches.  *^  Art  not 
^*  thou  the  only  caufe  of  my  diftrefs  ?"  fhe  cries.  *'  Is  not  this 
**  thy  work  ?  Yes,  it  was  thou,  wretch !  who  didft  fteal  him  from 
**  me,  to  convey  him  privately  to  another  country  :  but  I  know 
"  how  to  punifh  thee !"  While  flie  thus  vents  her  fiiry,  her  un- 
worthy hufband,  that  effeminate,  that  infamous  wretch,  that 
covrstrd^  who  dares  not  even  a(9:  his  villainy  but  by  the  affiftance 
of  women,  ftands  clofe  befide  her,  to  animate  her  ftill  more, 
againft  me.  Mean  time  I  wait  for  my  Oreftes  :  I  languifh  in  vain 
expedtation :  his  fatal  delay  deftroys  all  my  hopes.  In  fuch.a  cruel 
fituation,  my  dear  companions,  how  can  I  be  moderate  I  Oh  !  it 
is  impoftible  not  to  exclaim  even  againft  heaven  itfelf.  — — 

CHORUS. 

But,  princefs,  whilft  thou  thus  indulgeft  thyfelf  in  complaints, 
&iy,  we  befeech  thee,  is  Egifthus  in  the  palace  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R.  A. 
Alas !  think  you.  if  he  were  there  I  durft  appear  in  this  place  ? 
He  is  at  Myccnc. 

C  H  O  R  IT  s; 

If  fo  our  apprehenfions  are  removed.     We  arc. at  liberty  to  in*" 
treat  thy  confidence,  and  to  fpeak  freely  to  thee.  ^ 

■  'i  '  ■  ■     ■     ■■     (   iT ■ 

f  Au  mfaltiDg  iUufiQn  to  tlie  fupper  at  which  they  killed  Agamemnon.  ' 

ELECTR4L.. 
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E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Conftrain  yourfelves  no  longer.    He  is  abfent* 

CHORUS. 
Haft  thou  had  anjr  news  of  Oreftes  ?    Is  he  to  come^  or  not  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Come !   Alas»  he  fays  fo.    He  promifes  much  :  but  thefe  pnH 
mifes  he  thinks  not  of  fulfilling. 

CHORUS. 

Is  it  fuprifing,  that>  when  a  great  affair  is  to  be  undertaken^ 
deliberation  fhould  be  thought  necefTary  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A- 

Did  I,  when  his  life  was  in  danger^  deliberate  whether  I  ought 
to  iave  him  i 

CHORUS. 

Take  courage,  princefs.    Oreftes  cannot  be  ungenerous :  he  will 
never  forget  his  friend?. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A.     . 
I  muft  believQ  fo»  or  I  ihould  ceajfe  to  live« 

CHORUS. 

Oh  Gods  I  let  us  be  filent;  thy  fiftert  Cryfothemis,  appears* 
She  bears  offerings,  fuch  as  are  ufu^y  devoted  to  the  deacL 

SCENE    the    FIFTH. 
CRYSOTHEMIS,  ELECTRA,  the  CHORUS. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

What  doft  thou  mean^  fifter^  by  malting  the  entrance  to  ^Iz 
palace  refound  ^ith  thy  cries  ?  Has  not  time  yet  been  able  to 
affuage  thy  griefs  ?  Has  it  not  taught  thee  to  abandon  th3rfelf  no 
longer  to  mutlefs  complainis  ?  I  am  no  lefs  fenfibk  of  our  com- 
jnon  misfortunes  than  thou  art :  I  feel  the  whole  weight  of  my 
affli£tion,^  and  that  I  am  uQt  in  a  con4ition  to  let  our  tyrants 
luiow, my  fentiinenta  of  their  cruelty;  but  in  the  dr^umftances 
to  which  they  have  reduced  me»  I  hayp  thought  it  oiy  duty  to 
^comxiK)date  myfdf  to  my  fortune^  and  not  to  tempt  diat  yen- 
seance  wlii^  may  be  i^tal  W'  me.    l)o  thou*  n^j  ^^t  l^tAn, 

«ndea^ 
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endeavour  to  aft  as  I  do.  Not  but  thy  condudt  may  perhaps  be 
more  juftifiablc  than  mine ;  but  if  freedom  has  any  charms  for 
us,  it  is  neceflary  to  yield,  and  not  vainly  refift  our  fovereigns. 

E  L  E  G  T  R  A. 

Is  it  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  w^hom  I  hear  ?  Oh  Gods, 
what  bafenefs  !  The  daughter  of  Agamemnon  forgets  her  father; 
and  for  whom  ?  For  Clytemneftra.  For  the  arguments  thou 
makeft  ufe  of  to  calm  my  griefs,  are  leflbns  (he  hath  taught  thee. 
Own,  Cryfothemis,  that  thou  want'ft  tendernefs  for  a  father ;  or 
if  thou  jftill  entertain'ft  any,  thou  meanly  fuppreffeft  it,  in  com- 
pliance with  our  foes.  Thou  telVft  me,  "  that  if  thou  hadft  power 
**  equal  to  thy  will,  they  fliould  know  thy  fentiments."  Thus 
far  thy  hatred  goes :  yet  thou  beholdeft  me  languifliing  for  ven- 
geance; and,  inftead  of  affifting,  thou  endeavoured  to  dif%rm  my 
refentment,  and  thus  add  weaknefs  to  misfortune.  Tell  me  then, 
or  deign  to  hear  from  me  ;  what  advantage  can  I  draw  from  thy 
counfel  ?  What  (hall  I  gain  by  moderating  my  grief?  I  live,  fifter, 
I  live  wretched  indeed ;  but  I  have  fome  confolation  in  torment- 
ing them  by  the  tears  I  /hed  for  my  dear  murdered  father.  As 
for  thee,  who  boafteft  of  hating  the  parricides,  it  is  in  words 
that  thou  hateft  them,  and  thou  art  really  in  their  interefts.  Al- 
though they  had  offered  me  thefe  fplendid  gifts,  of  which  thou 
art  fo  vain,  I  fliould  not  have  been  bafe  enough  to  diieuife  my 
fentiments;  No  :  I  envy  not  thy  magnificent  feafls ;  thy  table 
delicately  fcrvcd.  All  this  affefts  not  me.  My  nourifliment  is  grief, 
^nd  ceafelefs  tears.  Let  them  leave  me  thefe,  and  it  is  fulficient. 
The  honours  conferred  upon  thee  fbothe  not  me  :  nor  oughtefl: 
thou  to  be  dazzled  by  them.  Oh !  Cryfothemis,  thou  who  may'fl 
be  called  a  daughter  of  the  beft  of  fathers,  wilt  thou  renounce  that 
title  to  repeat  me  name  of  mother  ?  Go,  cmel,  unnatural,  as  thou 
art.  Well  do'fl  thou  deferve  thefe  epithets,  fincc  thou  can'fl:  be- 
tray the  memory  of  a  father  who  ought  to  be  fo  dear  to  thee. 

CHORUS. 

Princefs,  we  conjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods,  calm  thefe 
tranfports.  Your  mutual  counfels  might  be  ufeful,  if  you  would 
liilen  to  each  other. 

C  R  Y  S  O  T  H  E  M  I  S. 

Conftrain  her  not.     I  have  long  been  ufed  to  her  inve^ives  : 

iior  would  I  now  have  drawn  them  upon  myfclf^  but  diat  I  have 

Vol.  I.  Q_  had 
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had  notice  of  a  horrible  misfortune  which  threatens  her»  and 
which  will  probably  put  an  end  to  thefe  free  complainings. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

What  is  this  horrible  nndsfortune  ?  Speak.   What  miferies  can*ft 
thou  inform  me  of»  more  infupportable  than  thefe  I  fufier  now  ? 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

Know  then,  that  unlefs  thou  art  more  moderate  in  thy  forrows, 
and  give  fbme  truce  to  thy  perpetual  complaints,  they  have  re- 
folved  to  fend  thee  to  a  place  where  thou  wilt  be  fecluded  from 
the  light  of  heaven.  They  will  bury  thee  in  a  tower,  where  thou 
mayft  have  fufficient  leifure  to  lament  thy  misfortunes.  Think  of 
this,  filler ;  profit  by  my  advice,  ere  it  be  too  late,  and  do  not 
hereafter  impute  thy  calamities  to  me. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
This  then  is  their  laft  refolution* 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

It  is ;  and  when  Egifthus  returns  they  will  execute  it. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Soon,  foon  may  he  return  then. 

CRYSOT»EMIS. 
Alas  !  unhappy  iiiler,  what  is  it  thou  wifheft  ?" 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

That  Egifthus  may  foon  return,  if  fuch  be  their  defign. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

How !  when  his  return  will  be  fo  fatal  to  tbee>  can'ft  thou  wi(h 
it  r    Strange  frenzy ! 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A, 

I  fhall  then  be  delivered  from  the  fight  of  them  and  thee. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

Ah !  cruel  Elc&xz^  haft  thou  then  abandoned  all  care  of  thy  lifeP 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

I  have  indeed  great  reafon  to  boaft  of  the  fweetncfs  of  my  life.- 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 
It  might  be  left  unhappy^  if  thou  would'ft  yield  to  prudent 
eounfels.  ELEC- 
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E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Coanfcl  me  not  to  betrty  my  filial  tcndernefs. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

No :  but  fubmit  only  to  prcfcnt  conjundturcs,  and  to  (bvcreign 
powen 

E  LE  C  T  R  A. 
What !  kneel  to  my  tyrants.  —Away,  this  is  not  my  charader. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

Is  it  wife  to  abandon  one's  felf  to  deipair,  and  perifli  voluntarily? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Yes,  I  will  perifhn  if  it  muft  be  fo,  and  in  my  death  revenge  z 
murdered  father. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

Believe  me,  fifter,  the  (hade  of  Agamemnon  will  readily  for- 
give thee  for  a  neceifary  fubmiffion. 

E  LE  C  T  R  A. 

None  but  bafe  minds  can  relifli  fuch  counfels. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 
You  are  determined  then  not  to  follow  them. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Preferve  me,  Gods,  from  even  liftening  to  them. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

Farewd  then;  I  will  go  and  execute  my  orders. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

May  I  know,  whither  thou  art  going  with  thofe  libations  ? 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

To  Agamemnon's  tomb,  by  the  command  of  Clytemneftra. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

To  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon !   and  by  Clytemneftra's  com- 
mand !    What !  the  man  whom  flie  hated,  whom 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 
Go  on :  whom  (he  murdered  with  her  own  hands ;  fo  thou 
would'ft  fay. 

Q^  ELECTRA. 
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E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

But  why  thefe  rites  ?   To  what  arc  they  owing  ? 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

*  Some  nofturnal  terrors,  by  what  I  have  heard. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Oh  Gods  of  my  fathers,  be  propitious  to  me  this  day  ! 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

What  hope  do'll  thou  conceive  from  this,  Eleftra  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Tell  me  her  dream,  and  thou  fhalt  know. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

But  little  of  it  has  come  to  my  knowlege, 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Tell  me  that  little-     Often  the  flighteft  circumflance  is  fuffi* ' 
cient  to  raife  or  to  deprefs  our  hope. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

Qytemneftra,  it  is  reported,  has  feen  this  night  thy  father  and 
mine,  afcending  from  the  regions  of  the  dead.  The  fceptre  which 
paffed  from  his  hands  into  thofe  of  Egifthus,  Agamenmon  planted 
in  this  palace,  and  fuddenly  a  ilourifhing  branch  grew  out  of  it, 
which  overfhadowed  all  Mycene.  I  learnt  this  from  a  perfon 
who  heard  her  relate  her  dream  to  the  fun  -f-.  This  is  all  I  can 
acquaint  thee  with.  And,  terrified  by  her  vifion,  flic  has  fentme 
to  the  tomb  of  her  hufband.  Hear  me  then  I  conjure  thee,  fiftcr ; 
by  the  Gods  of  our  anceflors,  do  not  ruin  thyfelf  by  thy  impru- 
dent tendernefs.  For,  if  thou  rejedteft  my  counfels  now,  thou 
wilt  hereafter,  in  fpite  of  thyfelf,  wifli  thou  hadft  followed  them, 
when  perhaps  it  may  be  too  late. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Do  nor,  Cryfothemis,  I  implore  thee,  do  not  pollute  the  tomb 
of  my  father  by  thefe  infamous  libations.     What  horror,  what 
impiety,  to  carry  him  gifts  from  his  inhuman  wife  1    Oh !  rather 

*  Thefe  and  the  following  lines  (hew         f  It  was  a  cuftom  among  the  antients 

the,  fuperftidon  of  thofe  times.     At  pre-  to  relate  their  dreams  to  the  fun,  by  that 

fent  fuch   fitnations    would    not   be   al-  means  to  turn  afide  the  mbfortunes  with 

lowed.  which  they  were  threatened. 

fcatter 
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fcatter  them  in  the  air,  or  bury  them  deep  in  the  earth ;  let  not 
thefe  profane  offerings  approach  the  injured  Agamemnon^  Referve 
thefe  treafures  for  her,  when  the  courfe  of  her  deftiny  Ihall  be  ended. 
Oh  woman,,  fhamelefs  beyond  example !  to  offer  thefe  detefted 
prefents  to  a  hufband  whom  fhe  murdered.  Will  my  father, 
think'ft  thou,  from  the  depth  of  his  fepulchre,  behold  with  plea- 
fure  thefe  facrifices,  prefented  by  the  hand  that  barbaroufly  ftabbed 
him  ?  Does  Ihe  hope  to  wafh  away  her  crime,  by  pouring  liba- 
tions on  the  wounds  (he  has  made  ?  And  dofl  thou,  Cryfothemis, 
imagine  that  thefe  offerings  can  expiate  the  murder  (he  commit- 
ted ?  Ah !  no,  it  is  impoflible.  Leave  thefe  barren  gifts,  and 
offer  others,  more  acceptable.  Cut  off  thofc  curling  locks  :  add 
them  to  mine.  Alas !  few  of  mine  remain  :  I  have  already  fa^ 
crificed  them.  Yet  even  thefe  few  I  will  offer  :  their  number  will 
£hew  the  excefs  of  my  grief.     This  will  be  a  prefent  worthy  of 

Agamemnon.     Go,  bear  it  to  him. Yet  flay,  here  is  my 

girdle  :  it  is  not  rich  indeed ;  but  it  will  ferve  as  a  fillet.  Hafle, 
and  with  thefe  welcome  gifts  proflrate  thyfclf  before  the  facred 
tomb  of  our  father.  Conjure  him  to  rife  from  the  earth,  and, 
armed  in  our  defence,  fall  on  our  mercilefs  enemies.  Conjure  him 
at  leafl  to  fend  his  fon,  the  fad  remains  of  his  blood,  to  our  re- 
lief. Let  him  fhew  our  tyrants  that  he  lives;  lives  to  take  ven- 
geance on  them,  that  henceforwards  Agamemnon  may  receive 
from  us  more  magnificent  prefents.  For,  not  to  yield  to  thee  in 
mutual  confidence,  Ciyfothemis,  I  know  from  whence  this  dream 
proceds  that  alarms  Clytemnellra  thus.  Our  father  looks  with 
compaffion  on  our  fufferings.  'Tis  to  this  care  he  flill  takes  of 
us,  that  I  attribute  thefe  fatal  prefages  which  terrify  Clytemneflra. 
Let  us  go  then,  fiiler,  we  will  now  unite :  thou  fhalt  affifl  me ; 
I  will  aid  thee  :  let  us  ad  in  concert  for  the  bcft  of  men,,  for  thy 
father  and  for  mine. 

CHORUS- 

The  tenderefl  piety  breathes  in  thefe  fentiments  :  it  is  thy  dut}% 
young  princefs,  to  comply. 

C  R  Y  S  O  T  H  E  M  I  S. 

I  will :  my  refolution  is  taken.  Upon  an  occafion  fo  jufl  we 
cannot  think  differently.  I  go  to  perform  what  fhe  requires ;  but 
I  conjure  you  all  in  the  name  of  the  Gods  keep  the  fecret  invio- 
lably. Too  well  I  know  what  this  bold  aftion  would  cofl  me, 
fhould  it  reach  the  cars  of  Clytemneflra. 

FIRST 
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FIRST     INTERLUDE. 

The   C  H  O  R  U  S/  with  E  L  E  G  T  R  A,  who  is  filent. 

C  H  O  R  U  S, 

Stuoph*.  If  I  may  truft  the  fccret  warnings  of  my  foul,  the  Goddcfs 
Nemcfis  approaches.  She  comes  with  hafty  pace,  and  brings  with 
her  the  punifliment  due  to  murder.  Yes,  my  dear  daughter,  fhe 
appears;  my  hopes  deceive  me  not :  they  are  founded  on  the  fa- 
vourable dream  we  have  fo  lately  heard.  The  king  of  the  Greeks, 
thy  father,  who  was  fo  cruelly  mafTacred,  will  not  forget  their 
crime;  and  the  inftrument  of  his  death,  that  horrid  ax,  which 
ferved  their  fury,  cries  out  for  vengeance  on  them. 

Ahtistro-     She  comes,  the  reftlefs  Fury,  the  Goddefs  with  a  hundred  feet 

'•««•  and  hundred  eyes,  wrapt  in  thick  clouds,  (he  comes  to  punifti  the 
execrable  marriage  to  which  parricide  was  the  prelude.  Thefe  hor- 
rors all  aflure  me,  that  the  dream  of  Clytemneftra  was  not  fent  in 
vain ;  its  threats  will  fall  upon  the  authors  and  accomplices  of  guilt. 
For  who  henceforward  will  rely  on  dreams  and  orades  if  this  noc- 
turnal phantom  be  not  favourable  to  thy  wiflies  ? 

jEpodb.  Alas !  how  fatal  has  the  chariot  race  of  Pelops  been  to  this 
land  !  Ever  fince  that  unhappy  day  when  Myrtil  ♦  was  thrown 
into  the  fea,  the  wretched  family  of  the  Pelops  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  misfortunes. 


*  Myrtil  was  the  coachman  of  Oeno- 
jtiaus.  This  prince  was  the  fiither  of  Hip- 
podamia.  He  had  been  warned  by  an  ora- 
cle, to  beware  of  a  Ibn^in-law;  therefore,  to 
prevent  her  marrying,  he  declared  he  would 
give  her  to  none  but  him  who  Ihould  over- 
come him  in  a  chariot  race  ;  and  upon 
xondition  that  the  competitors,  ifvanquifh- 
cd,  ihould  forfeit  their  lives.  All  who  un- 
dertook this  enterprize  periOied,  except 
felops;  wJio,bygreatpromifes,  gained  over 


the  coachman  of  Oenomaus  to  his  inteivft. 
Myrtil  betrayed  his  mailer:  he  contrived 
to  break  the  chariot  in  the  midil  of  the 
race,  and  Pelops  thus  won  the  princeis. 
He  difengaged  him&lf  from  his  promiies,  by 
throwing  the  coachman,  who  ha^  fo  faith- 
fully ferved  him,  into  the  fea ;  which  was 
the  cauie  that  Mercury,  ^e  father  of  Myr- 
til, revenged  the  death  of  his  fbo  upon  the 
defcendants  of  Pelops* 


ACT 
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ACT     the     S  E   C   O  N  D. 

SCENE   the  FIRST. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  ELECTRA,  and  the  CHORUS. 

CLYTEMNESTRA, 

*  Thou  takeft  advantage  I  fee  of  the  abfence  of  Egifthus,  hy 
the  liberty  thou  aflumeft  of  coming  out  of  the  palace.  He  only  is 
able  to  reftrain  thee,  and  prevent  thy  difhonouring  us  by  thy  pub- 
Kc  complaints.  And  to  his  abfence  alfo  is  owing*  the  difrefpeft 
thou  fheweft  me.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  reports  thou  {b  induf- 
trioufly  ipreadeft*  If  thou  art  to  be  believed,  I  am  an  imperious 
mother,  who  takes  a  barbarous  pleafure  in  treating  thee  ill.  No, 
Eledlra,  I  am  not  what  thou  reprefenteft  me  to  be!.  If  I  have- 
given  thee  any  caufc  of  complaint,  thy  frequent  reproaches  have 
forced  me  to  it.  I  have  facrificed  thy  father  (for  this  is  thy  only 
pretence)  :  well,  and  why  fhould  I  not  confefs  that  I  have  facri- 
.  ficed  him  ?  Truft  me,  it  was  the  juft  Goddefs  of  vengeance  who- 
iacrificed  him  by  my  hand :  and  in  fo  equitable  an  a<flion  thou: 
cught'ft  to  have  willingly  lent  thy  affiftance.  For  did  not  this 
father,  fa  long  and  fo  vehemently  deplored  by  thee,  facrifice  his 
own  daughter  thy  unhappy  fifter*?  He  only  of  all  the  Greeks 
was  capable  of  fuch  cruelty*  Unnatural  and  inhuman  father,  he 
felt  not  like  me  what  fucn  a  facriiice  muft  coft  a  mother..  Say,, 
then,  for  whom  did  he  murder  his  daughter  ?  For  the  Greeks, 
thou  wilt  anfwer.  For  the  Greeks !  What  right  had  the  Greeks 
to  expedt,  that  my  blood  ihould  be  flied  for  them  ?  Was  it  done, 
in  favour  of  Menelaus  ?  But  ought  this  impious  compliance  to 
remain  unpuniihed  ?  Had  not  Menelaus  two  pledges  of  his  mar- 
riage J  ?  Why  was  not  one  of  thofe  facrificed  for  him,  on  whofe 
account  they  undertook  this  fiatal  voyage  ?  Would  Pluto,  greedy 
of  his  prey,  have  been  lefs  willing  to  accept  a  child  of  Helena's 
than  mine  ?    No :    but  my  cruel  hufband  forgot  that  I  was  his 


•  This  whole  icene,  between  the  mother  +  Iphigenia. 

and  daughter,  is  fo  much  in  the  Greek.  J  Hermione  and'Nicoftratus,  according 

manners,  that  no  art  is  capable  of  render-  to  Hefiodi  but  Homer  gives  her  oviiyiUi'*- 
iag  it  exadly,  and  yet  agCMaUe  to  us.     1 


was  apprehenfive  that  a  too  clofe  tranfk^ 
lion  would  rob  it  of  all  its  beauty. 

6  wife^ 
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wife,  and  that  Iphigenia  was  his  daughter,  to  remember  only  that 
he  was  the  brother  of  Menelaus,  Did  not  this  aft  prove  him  a 
nioft  unnatural  father  ?  In  this  light  I  confider  him.  You  think 
differently  I  know  :  but  if  Iphigenia,  whom  he  murdered,  could 
aj)pear  again,  (he  would  avow  the  fame  fentiments  as  I  do.  I 
never  therefore  can  repent  of  the  juft  revenge  I  have  taken ;  but 
if  thou  ft  ill  think'ft  me  to  blame,  tell  me  fo  with  moderation.  On 
this  condition  I  will  fuiFer  myfelf  to  be  reproved  by  a  daughter. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

At  leaft  thou  wilt  not  fay  this  once,  that  I  have  been  the  firft  to 
excite  thv  anger  againft  me,  fince  I  have  liftened  to  thee  in  fileoce; 
but,  if  thou  wilt  permit  me  to  fpeak,  I  will  venture  to  defend  the 
caufe  of  a  father  and  a  fifter. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Speak,  I  give  thee  leave.    If  thou  had'ft  always  been  thus  tem- 
perate, thou  fhould'ft  have  had  no  reafon  to  complain  of  my  harfti- 
nefs  to  thee. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Deign  then  to  hear  me.  Thou  haft  killed  my  father,  and  thou 
own'ft  the  deed !  Whether  this  punifhment  was  juftly  or  unjuftly 
inflifted,  for  thee  to  inflidl  it  was  moft  horrible.  But  fetting  afide 
the  enormity  of  the  deed  I  will  prove  to  thee,  that  the  revenge  itfelf 
was  unjuft;  and  that  the  firft  mover  of  it  was  that  traitor  who  is 
now  called  thy  hufband.  Afk  of  Diana,  why  the  Grecian  fleet  was 
detained  by  contrary  winds  in  the  port  of  Aulis,  or  rather  fuflfer 
me  to  tell  thee  for  ner.  My  father  (as  I  have  formerly  heard  it 
related)  hunting  one  day  in  a  wood,  facred  to  this  Goddefs,  hap- 
pened by  chance  to  roufe  a  hind  *  that  fhe  was  fond  of :  ne 
pierced  it ;  and,  tranfoorted  with  his  fuccefs,  fufFered  fome  irre- 
verent words  againft  tne  Goddefs  to  efcape  him.  Diana,  enraged 
at  this  adtion,  and  at  his  want  of  refpedl  for  her,  inftantly  punifhed 
the  Grecian  army ;  and  declared,  that  it  (hould  never  get  out  of 
the  port,  till  the  death  of  her  hinds  was  attoned  for  by  my  father, 
with  the  facrifice  of  his  daughter.  The  Goddefs  was  obeyed. 
How  could  her  command  be  difpenfed  with  ?  Was  there  any 
other  means  of  opening  a  way  for  the  paffage  of  the  Greeks  to 
Troy,    or  for  their   return   into  their  own  country  ?    Thus  a 

^  In  the  original,  a  hind,  with  a  (potted  (kin. 

wretched 
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wretched,  fath^r^  after  having  long  refifted,  long  ftrugglcd  with 
the  dire  ncceffity,  faw  himfelf  at  length  conftrained  to  facriiice 
his  daughter  to  the  common  caufe  of  Greece,  not  to  Menelaus. 
But  had  the  latter  been  the  real  cafe  (for  I  will  enter  into  thy 
reafbns),  ought  he  on  that  account  to  have  perifhed  by  thy  hands  ? 
^  what  law  didft  thou  take  away  his  life  ?  Take  care  how  thou 
cftablifheft  fo  dcteftable  alaw  among  mankind,  left  by  doing  fo  thou 

ftiould'ft  thyfelf  pronounce  thy  own  fentence. Yet  liften  to  me  : 

if,  to.  revenge  a  daughter,  it  is  lawful  for  thee  to  kill  a  hulband,  may 
not  another  revenger  rife,  authorifed  even  by  thy  example  ?  Anfwer 
me,  oh  queen  (if  yet  my  freedom  has  not  exceeded  the  bounds 
thou  haft  prefcribed  it),  how  can  the  wife  of  Agamemnon  behold 
his  bed  polluted  by  the  moft  infamous  of  noien,  by  the  bafe  ac- 
complice of  parricide  ?  Not  fatisfied  with  giving  brothers  and 
fifters  to  thofe  who  are  the  fruits  of  a  holy  marriage,  how  can'ft 
thou  treat  us  like  flaves  ?  Is  it  poffible  to  juftify  fuch  conduft  ? 
Can'ft  thou  fay,  that  by  adting  thus  thou  revengeft  a  daughter  ? 
Ah  !  is  it  by  adultery  that  daughter  is  revenged  ?  But  I  have  gone 
too  far.  I  will  again  take  fhelter  in  filence.  It  is  not  fafe  to 
ipeak  my  ientiments  freely:  foon  would  thy  rage  burft  forth ;  foon 
would'ft  thou  proclaim,  that  a  daughter  has  dared  to  infult  her 
mother.  Yet  thou  ought'ft  to  acknowlege,  that  the  foft  name  of 
mo^r  i&  not  due  from  me  to  thee.  My  mifery  ihews  too  plain- 
ly, that  I  have  no  mother  in  Clytemneftra.  To  what  a  wretched 
condition  has  thy  cruel  compliance  with  thy  tyrant's*  will  reduced 
me?  Oreftes,  with  difficulty  ihatched  out  of  thy  hands,  drags  anun- 
happy  life  in  ^ile«  •  Often  do'ft  thou  reproach  me  with  preferving 
him,  to  give  mo  one  day  my  revenge.  Know  then  (to  carry  my 
freedom  to  its  utmoft  length),,  know,  that  had  my  ftrength  been 
equal  to  my  courage,  I  would  already  have  prevented  him.  I,  have 
now  given. diee  aisam}^  fubjedt  to  expatiate  upon.  Proclaim 
that  I  am.  iniblem^  cruel,  and  inflexible.  Iconfent  thou  fhould'ft. 
For  if  I  have  thefe  great  qualities,  I  fhall  be  excufable ;  fince  I 
derive  them  from,  thee :  and  fure^f  I  oujg;ht  not  to  Mu&  that  I  re* 
femble  thee. 

CHORUS. 

-♦- 

The  princeis,  it  is  true,  abandons  herfelf  to  her  anj^er ;  but 
ought  itxiot^ta^bcconfidcrad^  ¥4iethef  fhc  has  not'toamncn  caufe  ^ 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
All  her  arguments  have  been  coniidered :   but  ought  a  daugh- 
Vol.  I.  R  ter 
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te^  *  to  treat  a  mother  thus  ?   Thefe  beginnings  fliew  too  well 
what  {he  is  capable  of,  and  that  (he  has  loft  all  fhame. 

E  L  E  C  T'R  A. 
No,  Clytemneftra,  I  have  not  loft  all  ihame.  I  know  the  rage, 
the  fury  that  tranfports  me.  I  blufti  for  it.  Thefe  railings  fuit  not 
my  age  and  rank.  All  this  I  acknowlege :  but  ought'ft  thou 
to  reprove  me  ?  Thou  !  whofe  difcourfe  and  conduct  force  me, 
in  fpight  of  myfelf,  to  imitate  thee.  Thou  juftifieft  me  by  thy 
own  example.     Thefe  are  thy  own  leftbns. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

What  leflbns,  wretch  ?    Is  it  my  behaviour  then  that  forces 
thee  to  ufc  this  language  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Thou  haft  faid  it.     Thou  know'ft  how  thou  treateft  me ;  and 
this  freedom  which  difpleafes  thee  is  the  confequence. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

I  fwear  by  Diana,  Egifthus,    when  he  returns,  fhall  revenge 
the  infolence  thou  haft  dared  to  (hew  me. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Well,  and  art  thou  not  now  enraged  ?    Haft  thou  for«>t  that 
thou  didft  permit  me  to  fpeak  freely  ?    I  have,  and  thou  haft  not 
been  able  to  hear  me  patiently. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
What,  becaufe  I  gave  thee  leave  to  fpeak  without  diiguife,  haft 
thou  a  right  to  difturb  my  facrifice  by  an  ill  prefage  "f-  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Perform  thy  facrifice :    I  will  not  trouble  it.     Nay,  thou  wilt 
oblige  me  by  this  a£t.     Be  no  longer  apprehenfive  of  my  too 
great  freedom :  I  am  filent. 

JCLYTEMNESTRA  approaches  the  altar. 
Bring  me  \To  one  of  her  women.']  that  offering  of  different  fruits, 
to  burn  in  honour  of  ApoUo.     Oh !  may  he  hear  my  prayers,  ^ac- 
cept 

•  In  the  Greek,  at  this  age.  agreeable,  •  during  their  facrifices.     From 

t  The  anticnts  carried  their  fuperftition    whence  came  the  faying,  favitt  Unguis. 
fo  far,  as  to  regard  as  a  fatal  prefage  what-        J  There  is  here  an  artifice  of  the  flage 
ever  they  heard»  either  melancl^oly  or  dif-    which  it  is  neceffaiy  to  explain.    Clytem- 

ncftra 
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cept  my  facrifice,  and  [In  a  low  voice.]  diilipate  my  fears*  [Aloud.] 
Great  Deity,  proteftor  of  this  palace  *,  hear  favourably  my  fecret 
vows,  [iwc^.j  In  Eledlra  thou  behold'ft  a  malignant  witnefs,  and 
mine  are  wiihes  not  to  be  revealed.  Her  hatred,  her  infolence 
to  me  thou  know'ft.  She  virill  fill  the  citv  vrith  falfe  reports. 
Deign  then  to  hear  the  fenfe  rather  than  tne  expreilion  -  of  my 
defires.  [Aloud.]  If  the  dream  I  have  had  this  night  be  a  for- 
tunate prefage,  oh  king  of  Lycia,  confirm  it :  but  if  it  be  an  unfa- 
vourable augury,  grant  that  the  eiFedt  of  it  may  fall  upon  my 
enemies.  Should  any  of  them  form  fchemes  againfl  me,  permit 
them  not  to  overthrow  that  happinefs  which  I  fee  myfelf  poffefled 
of.  Prefcrve  me  in  the  tranquility  I  now  enjoy,,  upon  the  throne 
of  the  Atrides,  and  in  the  foft  ibciety  of  thofe  I  love.  Give  me 
to  pafs  peaceful  and  happy  days  with  fuch  of  my  children  whom 
a  blind  Fury  has  iiet  animated  againft  me.  Thefe  arc  the  prayers 
which  I  conjure  thee  to  grant,  in  favour  of  thofe  which  my  foul 
conceives  in  fecret.  Thou  who  art  a  Deity  can'ft  comprehend  my 
filence.     Nothing  is  hid  from  the  Son  of  Jupiter. 

SCENE     the     S  E  C  O  N  D. 

To  them  the  QOVERNOR. 

GOVERNOR. 

I  beg  you  tell  me,  is  not  this  the  palace  of  king  Egifthus  ^   , 

CHORUS. 
It  is. 

GOVERNOR. 

Do  I  not  I  fee  his  wife  alfo  ?    That  majeftic  air  fpeaks  her  a 
queen. 


neftra  retires  to  that  fide  where  the  altar  is  fion  of  her  defires,  for  fear  that  if  they 
placed.  She  prays,  and  offers  her  facrifice  were  too  plainly  cxprefTed  Eleftra  fliould 
there,  while  Eleftra  remains  on  the  ftage  difcover  what  tliey  ar^.  On  the  other 
at  a  little  diftancc  firom  her.  We  muft  hand,  (he  muft  exprefs  this  ficar  in  a  Twce 
therefore  fuppofe,  that  the  queen  fpeaks  fo  low  that  Eleara  may  not  h?ar  it.  All 
fometimes  aloud  and  fometimes  in  a  low  the  reft  of  her  prayer  flie  artfully  pronoun- 
voice,  as  appears  by  the  purport  of  her  ces  aloud,  that  Eleara  may  hare  no  reafon 
prayer;  for  fhe  is  afraid  left  her  daughter  to  ^iere  there  is  any  thing  myilerious 
fhould  hear  her.    She  will  not,  as  Juvenal  in  it. 

fays  Captrto'uk/erevteJ  proclaim  the  wiihes  ♦  In  the  origipal,  Jt  thi  gm  cf  iDhiA 

Ibe  has  fbrme4 ;  therefore  (h^  intreats  ApoUo  tfy  altar  is  flaadn 

to  regard  ratlier  the  fenfc  than  the  exprcf-  ^  ^, 

Kz  CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 

Thou  art  right,  it  is  Clytemneftnt  whom  thou  fceft  yonder. 

GOVERNOR. 

I  bring  thee,  princefs,  from  a  friend  fuch  news  as  will  be  agree^ 
able^both  to  thee  and  to  Egifthus. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

With  joy  I  accept  this  augury.    Well,  who  fent  thee  ?    Say. 

GOVERNOR. 

A  Phocian  of  Panope.  My  mefiage  is  of  great  importance  to 
thee. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

What  is  it  ?  Speak  freely :  from  a  friend  nothing  unfavourable 
ran  be  expected. 

GOVERNOR. 

Orefles  is  dead. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Orefles  dead !  Wretch  that  I  am>  I  am  undone. 

C  L  Y  T  E  M  N  E  S.T  R  A. 

What  fay'ft  thou,  ftrangcr  ?  Go  on,  I  befeech  thee,  regard  not 
her  exclamations. 

GOVERNOR. 

Once  more  I  repeat  it,  Oreftes  is  dead. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Tis  done !  I  am  loft. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Ccafe  thefc  importunate  cries.  And  do  thou,  oh  ftranger,  in- 
form me  how  died  this  prince  ? 

GOVERNOR. 

Princefs,  thou  (halt  know  every  circumftance  of  his  death;  for 
it  was  for  this  purpofe  I  was  fent  to  thee.  Oreftes  went  to  the 
Pelphic  games,  celebrated  by  all  Greece.  Already  the  found  of 
the  trumpets  was  heard,  and  the  herald  had  proclaimed  the  firft 
of  thefe  games,  which  was  the  horfe-race,  when  Oreftes  appeared 
in  the  lifts,  with  a  luftre  that  charmed  all  the  fpeftators.  His 
fuccefs  was  anfwerable  to  the  hopes  that  were  conceived  of  him. 

2  He 
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'He  cariwcd  «way  the  piSsce,  4md  petarned  crowfled  with  gl«y .  No 
one  ever  remonttbertd  to  ix^c  Cccn  ihch  force  aVid  val^  united. 
He  iiemained  vidkr  ia  the  iwe  con^Ws.  Nothing  was  Iteaid 
but  itcclanurtiaas  of  joy.  T!he  tide  cf  Prince  of  Argos,  lliife  l^ame  of 
:  Orcftes,  wibundcdlrom  ail  parts.  Long  Ifve  thefoh  df  Agamefianoft, 
the  ion  of  the  great  general  of  the  Gtiscian  ^xtof.  Such  was  the 
.  genierai  cry/  arod  &di  the  gli>ry  of  his  triufnph : '  but  wfatn  a^eity 
has  decreed  our  deftru)6lion,  what  m^ttol,  ha^^evkr  diftinguinied 
by  the  nioft  heroac  oqdoits,  can  efcape  his  powerful  arm  ?  The 
next  day  was  deftined  for  the  diariot  race.  The  fun  was  fi;:arcefy 
rifen  when  Orcftcs  appeared  in  the  midft  of  a  gneat  number  of  com  - 
petitois*  -f  One  of  them  was  axi  Achaian ;  X  ^^^other^  a  Spartan^ 
two  came  from  Lybia :  but  ail  w^re  famouss  for  their  &jU  iri  the 
artof  driving  chariots,  Oreftcs,  feated  upon  his,  which  was  drawn 
by  TheffaKan  .horfes,  made  the  fifth  ]{.  There  appeared  «lfo  in 
the  lift  a  native  of  iEtolia,  with  yellow  horfesj  a  Magnefian^'; 
an  iEnian,  with  black  courfes;  a  ninth  competitor  from  Athens; 
and,  laftly^  a  Beotian  *f^  drove  the  tenth  chariot,  and  cloied  the 
train.  Thefe  ten  combatants  having  taken  their  places,  which 
the  judges  had  affigned  them  by  lot,  ftarted  inftantly  frcwn  the 
pofl:.  One  might  hear  them  animate  their  foaming  fleeds,  and 
behold  them  ihake  the  reins.  The  heavy  founds  of  rolling  cha- 
riots ring  through  the  lifts.  A  cloud  of  duft  rifes  into  the  aif, 
and  covers  them  :  the  competitors  mingle  in  confufion,  ufing  dieir 
utmoft  elBTorts  to  leave  the  wheels  and  breath  of  the  hories  be- 
hind them  :  for  the  fmoaking  foam  and  the  cloud  formed  by  the 
.  horfes  breath  was  fcen  to  whiten  the  wheels  and  the  back  part  of 
the  chariots.  Oreftes  had  already  reached  the  laft  goal,  and,  en- 
deavouring to  turn  his  axle  round  it,  loofed  the  reins  of  the  right 
hand  horfe,  while  he  held  the  other  in.  .The  chariots  had  hitherto 
pafTed  all  without  any  misfortune,  when  on  a  fudden  the  horfes 
of  the  warrior  of  iEnia  grew  unruly ;  and  at  the  fixth  and  feventh 
compafs  ruftied  againft  the  chariot  of  the  Lybian.    This  was  the 


f  In  imitation  of  the  twenty-third  book  ||  A  large  province  in  Greece,   to  the 

of  the  niad.  north  of  Achaia. 

t  A  confiderable  province  of  Greece,  ^  A  province  of  TheiTaly,  in  the  ^gean 

which  extends  itfelf  on  each  fide  bf  the  fea. 

ifthmus  of  Corinth,  and  containing  almofl  ff  Beotia,  a  province  of  Greece,  to  the 

the  whole  compafs  of  the  gulph  to  the  north  of  Attica;  between  the  Euripus  and 

north,  eaft,  and  fouth.  the  gulph  of  Corinth. 

beginning 
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beginning  of  that  confiiiion  which  prefendy  was  iiniverfal>  and  in 
wluch  the  chariots  were  pufhed  one  upon  another.  The  frag- 
ments, with  which  the  field  was  covered,  had  the  appearance  of 
a  (hipwreck.  *  The  Athenian,  who  was  a  ikilful  charioteer, 
efcaped  the  danger.  He  fprung  out  on  one  fide,  and,  flopping 
his  career,  let  the  chariots  that  were  following  him  in  a  line 
break  themfelves  in  this  general  tumult  one  againfl  another. 
Orefles,  who  had  reached  the  goal,  and  was  making  his  \z&  com- 
pafs  about  it,  flattered  himfelf  with  a  hope  that  vi£bory  was  at 
nand :  but  feeing  that  one  opponent  yet  remained,  he  drove  his 
horfes  with  more  vehemence  and  lefs  care.  He  purfued  him  fo 
eagerly  that  he  overtook  him,  and  their  chariots  now  appeared  to 
run  abreaft.  Sometimes  the  horfes  of  the  Athenian  had  me  whole 
length  of  the  head  before  thofc  of  Oreflcs ;  fomctimes  thofe  of 
Orefles  had  the  fame  advantage.  To  conclude,  the  unhappy 
prince  of  Argos  had  alreadv  completed  his  whole  courfe,  without 
any  hurt  to  &s  chariot,  when,  letting  loofe  the  reins  on  the  left 
hand,  as  the  chariot  turned  about,  he  unfortunately  flruck  againfl 
the  goal.  His  axle  was  broken  :  the  prince  was  thrown  out,  and 
entangled  in  the  reins.  The  horfes  took  fright  at  his  fall,  and 
flew  out,  without  keeping  any  certain  trad.  At  the  fight  of  this 
fad  accident  the  whole  afiTembly  burfik  into  lamentations,  and  de- 
.  plorcd  the  fite  of  the  hcro^  carried  oflF  in  the  flower  of  his  age* 
V  Confider  his  aiSions,"  faid  they,  "  and  behold  his  fate."  In  the 
mean  time,  Qrefles,  dragged  through  the  dufl,  with  his  head  on 
the  ground  and  his  feet  aloft,  flruggled  in  vain  to  difentangle 
himfelf.  At  length  his  furious  couriers  were,  with  difficulty, 
flopped,  and  he  was  taken  up  without  motion  or  life,  and  fb 
covcmd  with  his  blood  that  he  could  not  be  known.  A  pile  was 
raifed,  and  his  body  was  confumed.  The  narrow  compafs  of  an 
urn  of  brafs  contains  the  afhes  of  a  fomi  once  fo  great  and  fb 
jnajeflici  and  it  was  delivered  to  the  men  of  Phocis,  that  he 
might  have  at  leafl  the  melancholy  privilege  of  finding  a  grave  in 
his  native  country.  Such,  oh  queen,  is  the  doleful  accident  wliich 
T  had  to  relate.  TKe  relation  cannot  be  heard  without  pain;  but 
the  fight  of  which  I  was  a  witnefs  was  the  mofl  dreadful  that 
ever  I  beheld. 


•  An  allegory  very  gratefiil  to  the  Athc-     praiie.    See  what  hat  been  faid  ou  this 
«iiaiu,  whofc  politics  the  poet  intended  to    fubjea  iu  tl^e  third  difcourfr. 

CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 

Alas !  alas  f  this  branch  of  our  anticnt  monarchs  is  then  intire- 

ly  cur  off ! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Oh  Jupiter !  what  ought  I  to  think  of  my  fon's  fate  ?  Oijght  I 
to  call  it  fortunate,  or  deplorable  ?  To  me  indeed  it  brings  a  real 
advantage ;  but  oh  how  unhappy  am  I  to  putchafe  the  preferva- 
tion  of  my  life  by  new  misfortunes  !  ... 

GOVERNOR. 
How,,  princefs  I  does  this  relation  affljdt  thee  then  f  .\    /  .  . . 

CLYTEMNESTRA.     -     '-'' 
I  am  a  mother,  and  therefor6  wretched.  -~*  A  mother,  how- 
ever injured,  cannot  hate  her  child. 

GOVERNOR. 

Thou  fighejft.     I  perceive  it.     And  I  am  come  in  v^.  . 

CLYTENMNESTRA. 
Do  not  think  fo.  I  receive  with  falisfaftion  thefe  certain  proofs 
of  the  death  of  a  fon,  who,  forgetting  the  womb  that  bore  him, 
the  bofom  that  gave  him  fuck,  and  all  thole  tender  car^  hi^Jfl.- 
fancycoflme,  nas  had  the  cruelty  to  fly  my  prefence,  and  live 
far  from  me  in  a  foreign  country  ^  .who,  fince  nis  departure,  has 
reproached  me  with  the  death  of  his  father,  and  dared  to  threaten 
me  with  a  barbarous  vengeance.  His  menaces,  which  night  and 
day  were  ever  prefeiit  to  my  mind,  fiiffered  me  not  to  enjoy  the 
bldQSlng  of  •ne  peaceful  flumber. :  The  tertors  of  thai  fate,  which 
he  prepared  for  me,  inceffantly  purfued  me.  I  langiii^hed  like  a 
victim  devoted  to  certain  death.  But  this  day,  this  happy  day, 
delivers  me  at  length  from  all  jxxy  anxiety^  I  have  no  longer  any 
thing  to  dread  either  from  him,  or  from  this  domeftic  foe,  more 
dangerous  ilill  than  he  was.  She  feemec)  already  to  pierce  my 
bofbm,  to  flake  her  third  of  my  blood.  But  from  henceforth  freed 
from  my  torturing  apprehenlions,.  and  fafe  from  all  her  threats, 
my  days  vnH  glide  away  in  peace. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A.  ' 

Miferable  Eledtra !  thou  hail  but  too  much  cauie  to  kmen^ 
Orefteb^  fince,  torn  from  thee  by  a  death  fb  cruel,  thou  hear'fthis 
injured  fliade  thus  barbardufly  treated  by  a  mothen  Oh  Gods  I 
was  it  this  I  expected  from  you  ? 

CLY. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA* 
Not  it  was  not  this  thou  eypeded'ft;   but  it  was  this  that 
Oreftes  had  reafon  to  expcft. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
'  Gioddefs  of  vengeance^  hear  that  blood  whkh  fhdd  invokes  thy 
akU 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

The  equitable  Goddefs  has  heard  thofe  prayers  flie  ought  to  hear. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Go  on,  inhuman- modier,  goon:   add- in(uk  to  diih^fs.^    For- 
tune imiles  on  thee.         ^  , 

CLYTEMl^^ESTRA. 
How !  would  Oreftes  and  thee  iHlL  paomoA  to  preicribe  laws^ 
to  me  ? 

E  L,  E  C  T  R  A. 
Neither  Oreftes  nor  I  are  any  longer  in  a  condition  to  hurt 
thee;  now  give  f«e  courfe  to  all  thy  fury-. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Thou  haft  indeed^  oh  ftranger,  done  me  a  fervice  which  merit$ 
my  ackn&wlcgcment,  were  it  only  the  filcncing  tbcfe  troublefbmc 
claxpours.  ^ 

<5  0VERN/dRv 

My  tafk  is  performed^  oh  qu^eni  I  take  my,Ieavcu.    , 

CLYTEMNBSTRA. 
Tfaou^  muft  AOt  ^    1  QiofAA  be  guil^  of  ingratitude  tft  Aee, 
afid.to  him  that  fent  thee,  if  I  fuflfer^*  tHeeto  depart  thus.    Enter 
th(Q  palvp  with  me,  and-  leave  her  here^  to  dteplbre  her  mfefor- 
tiu:e»  aqd  thofe  of  him  vrhom- file  regrets. 

S-  C  E  N  E    the    T  H  1/  R  £); 
E  L  E.q  T.J^A     th«^   :<S  H(  Q  R  IJ>,   ■ 

fe  L  E  C  TR  A. 

What  think  you  of  the  grief»  the  groans^  the  tears,  wl A  which 
iH^:inotbieri)0|^ui-Sr4^  lonercUfc  of  herioD  ?'  Unnaturai  mother  ! 
Hep J9y..b6tra5je4[itf«lf(«tr patting :  flic  c\n» dared. to  iniitit  his  in- 
<%©ai>t,ft5^de.by.her.finilts„  ;  0»  wretdwd  Elc£tra  !  Oh  my  be- 
loved brother !    What  do  I  not  lo£b  ia  lofing  thee?    Alas  1  I 

'  ■  waited 
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waited  for  the  happy  day,  when  thou  fhould'ft  revenge  thy  father 
and  me.  Vain  hope !  What  will  become  of  me  now,  ti^us  toU- 
tary,  deprived  of  a  father  and  of  thee  ?  Muft  I  be  ftill  the  ilave 
of  my  mofl  cruel  enemies,  of  thofe  who  murdered  my  father  ? 
Oh  Gods  !  Was  it  this  I  expedled  from  your  jullice  ?  No,  I  will 
live  no  longer  with  them.  My  r«sfolution  is  fixed.  Languifhing 
at  the  gate  of  this  palace,  abandoned  as  I  am,  my  griefs,  my  in- 
ceifant  griefs,  ihall  confume  me.  Let  my  tvrants,  if  tired  out 
with  my  tears  and  groans,  give  me  that  death  I  wiJQi  for.  Since 
life  is  a  punifhment,  death  will  be  a  relief.  For  oh !  in,  the  fad 
condition  to  which  I  am  now  reduced,  can  I,  ought  I,  to  defire 
my  miferable  dzy$  Should  be  prolonged  ? 


SCENE  the  FOURTH. 
SECOND  INTERLUDE.' 

ELECTRA  joins  theCHORUS. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  Jupiter  E  where  are  thy  thunders  i    Oh  fun !  where  are  thy  SrRorat  I, 
darting  fires  ?  Can  you,  ye  equitable  Gods,  behdid  Aeie  horrors 
and  let  your  vengeance  fleep  ? 

ELECTRA. 
Oh  heaven  I 

CHORUS. 

Alas !  dzvi^ter*  why  do'ft  thou  thus  abandon  thyfelf  to  grief? 

ELECTRA. 
Oh! 

C  H  O  R  US. 

Yield  jaot  thiu  to  t%  de^iair. 

ELECTRA, 
Alas  I  you  omrder  me. 

CHORUS. 
How,  mnef&l 

ELECTRA. 
Perceive  yo«  net  th«l  hy  encoudragiag  me  to  hpftte*  todk  «!«&  •'  >n 
whom  ?  in  ^  ck«d|  ywi  have  opened  my  wonncb  and  inorcafed 
tnyde^air. 
Vox..  I.  S  ELECTRA. 
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CHORUS. 

Ahtijtro-       Amphiaraus  *,  that  king  whom  his  wife,  feduced  by  bribes, 
betrayed  to  death,  and  who  in  the  fhades 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 


PHB 


Alas  I  alas  I 
Reigns  for  ever. 
Gh! 


CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 

Thou  haft  rcafon  to  be  thus  aiFeiftcd  with  Erlphylc's  crime.  It 
was  execrable. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
But  was  fhe  not  puniihed  for  it  ? 

CHORUS. 

She  feD  a  viftim  to  her  own  treachery. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

I  know  fhe  did.  Amphiaraus  found  a  revenger.  But  as  for  me, 
I  have  no  longer  any  fupport.  The  only  one  which  remained  is 
vanifhed  j  yaniihed  like  a  dream  j  he  is  no  m<M^ - 

CHORUS. 

Unhappy  princeis^  how  great  are  thy  misfortunes ! 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Misfortunes  without  example»  without  number,  without  end* 
I  know  them  but  too  well ;  too  well  have  I  proved  them  fo. 

CHORUS. 

Alas !  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  too  jiift  caufe  thou  haft  to  weep* 


*  The  Chorus,  to  comfort  fikdra,  pro-  and  the  place  where  he  lay  concealed  ;  he 

duce  an  example  of  a  hufband  betrayed  by  was  (wallowed  up  in  the  earth  at  the  fiege 

his  wife,  as  Agamemnon  was  by  CSytem-  of  Thebes.    His  Ton  Alcmson  revenged 

neftia,  and  this  was  Amphiaraus.    As  he  his  death,  by  killing  his  mother;  and,  like 

was  a  prophet,  he  knew  he  fliould  periih  Oreftes,   was  afterwards  haunted  by  the 

at  the  fiege  of  Thebes,  Which  was  under-  Furies;    Ovid  Metam.  b.  9.  ▼.  406. 
taken  by  Polynices.    To  avoid  hb  deftiny 

he-conc^ed  himfelf;    but   Eriphile,  his  SukSipu fiuis  mMis  ulbtre  fndehit 

^  wife,  feduce^  by  die  preieots  of  Polynices.  Vifvm  adhic  ^ait  — — 
difcoyered  the  ftratagem  of  her  hoibanj* 


ELECTRA. 
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E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Do  not  then  attempt  to  comfort  me,  when  you  know  — *> 

CHORUS. 

What,  prince^? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
That  the  hopes  I  founded  on  this  dear  brother,  whom  I  lament, 
are  buried  with  him. 

C  H  O  R  US. 
Defliny  has  decreed  it  thus.    Death  is  the  lot  of  mortals. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
But  does  Defliny  decree  that  evety  mortal  fliall  perifh  in  fports 
and  exercifes ;  that,  entangled  in  the  reins  of  a  chariot,  they  fliould 
be  torn  in  pieces,  like  my  unhappy  brother  ? 

CHORUS. 
This  misfortune  could  neither  be  forefeen  nor  avoided. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Alas !  who  could  indeed  have  forefeen,  that  he  fliould  die 
in  a  diflant  land,  nor  have  a  iifter  at  leaft  to  pay  him  the  laft 
duties— — 

CHORUS. 
Alas! 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
To  bury  him,  and  wafh  him  with  her  tears  ! 

ACT      the       THIRD. 
IN     ONE     SCE  N  E. 
CRYSOTHEMIS,   ELECTRA,  the  CHORUS. 

C  R  Y  S  O  T  H  E  M  I  S. 

Pardon,  my  dear  Eledra,  the  joy  that  hailens  me  back  to  thee. 
If  thefe  tranfports  feem  indecent  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  affairs, 
they  are  occauoned  by  my  eagemefs  to  acquaint  ihee  widi  an  un> 
hoped-for  happinefs.  Thoie  misfortunes  thou  haft  fo  long  la^ 
mented  will  ihortly  have  an  end. 

Sz  '  ELECTRA. 
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E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

What  tcmtAy  Cttilft  thou  find  for  evik  whkih  admit  oT  none  ? 

C  RYS  O  T  H  EM  IS. 

Oreiles  is  here.     Think  this  as  certain  as  if  Aon  hai'ft  fcen 
him  with  thine  own  eyes. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Unhappy  fifter,  what  4o'ft  thou  mean?    What  madnefs  is  if 
thus  to  ifHjrt  with  my  diftrefs,  and  in  our  common  misfortunes  to 
impofe  upon  each  other ! 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 
Yfo,  felcSira.    I  fwear  by  *his  jpalace  of  our  anceftors  what  I 
have  faid  was  not  to  infult  thy  forrows.     I  repeat  it  again, 
Oreftes  is  here. 

B  L  fe  C  r  R  A. 
Alas !  «fid  w^  has  4old  thefe  this  ?    By  what  deceiyer  haA  Aou 
been  perTuaded  to  believe  it  ? 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 
I  heai^  it  not  JfiPOm  arty  ohe?  bat  I  have  fcen,  yes,  fifter,  I  have 
fcen,  undoubted  marks  of  his  return. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Thou  haft  fcen,  oh  heaven^  i^at  haft  thou  fcen  ?  What  found- 
ation haft  thou  for  this  wild  hope  ? 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 
Hear  me,  in  the  name  trf"  thfe  Gods;  Aen  jtidge  5f  I  have  loft 
my  reafcn. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Well,  I  will  hdsr  thec^  finoe  thou  wik  have  it  fo. 

CRYSOTHEMI  S. 
1  fhall  relaie  nothing  1)ut  what  thefc  eyes  h&ve'fcen.  ScaTce 
had  I  arrived  at  Agameauiei^s  tembi  whtn  I  beheld  frefh  ftreams 
of  milk  running  iTrom  die  top  of  the  fcpulchre,  and  the  fcpulchre 
ItfclF  adbrnfed  with  flowers  of  every  kihd.  Aftoniflied  at  Ae  ^ht, 
1  lb6ked  around  me,  to  fee  if  any  perfon  was  concealed  thert.  1 
?aw  nb  dne :  iSL  was  ifiltt,  I  drew  near  to  the  tomb,  and  at  the 
bottom  I  difcovered  fcveral  lodes  of  hair,  which  ifpaitA  to  have 
been  latdy  cut  off.    Inftantly  iht  tdc^  of  him  wno  is  fuoft  dear 

I  tO; 
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to  us,  Orcftcs,  rofe  to  my  thoug^ts^  I  pccollcfted  that  air,  thofe 
features,  which  axe  -ever  prefeat  to  my  mind,  and  the  longer  I 
gazed  upon  thefe  monuments  of  his  filial  piety,  the  more  was  I 
perfuaded  by  a  fecrct  preiage  that  I  was  not  miftaken.  Tears  of 
tendemeis  and  joy  flowed  from  my  eyes,  and  I  remained  fully 
convinced  that  my  conjedlures  were  true.  And  fb  I  am  Hill 
Eledtra.  For  from  whom  could  fuch  gifts  come  ?  From  thee  or 
me  ?  From  me  I  am  fure  they  did  not  5  nor  from  thee.  Who 
could  have  canned  diem  diidier?  Thou  haft  not  the  liberty  of 
going  even  to  the  temples  of  the  Gods  :  and  Clytemneftra,  it  is 
well  known,  is  not  diipofed  to  make  fuch  ofierings ;  and  furely 
{he  would  not  hare  made  them  unknown  to  us.  Ah !  doubtleis 
they  came  from  OreAse^  Be  comforted  then,  £le(£tra«  The  Gods 
do  not  perfecute  the  unfortunate  for  ever.  This  day  perhaps  may 
be  the.fource  of  long  felicity  to  us. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Alas !  Cryfothemis,  the  error  thou  art  in  excites  my  pity. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

How !  Does  not  the  news  I  bring  rejoice  thee  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

.  Ah!  fitter,  believe  me,  thou  know'ft  not  how  thou  art  de- 
ceived ;  nor  how  thy  imagination  wanders. 

CRYSOTMEMIS. 

XVhal  mean*ft  thou,  Eleftra  ?    May  I  not  be  certain  of  what 
I  have  feea  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

He  is  dead,  imhappy  fifter;  Oreftes  is  dead,  and  with  him  all 
i^y  hope.    No  more  expc£k  to  ice  thy  brodier. 

C  R  Y  S  O  T  H  E  M  I  S. 

Oreftesdead!    Who  told  thee  fo? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A- 

A  man  who  was  a  witnefs  of  hi»  fate. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 
Whcie  it  this  mate?  Oh  Gods  !]iow  great  it  n^aftonidimefitt 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

He  ii  in^  the  pakce.    Clytemneftra,  whofe^iihes  are  aO  accom^ 
fliflicd  by  this  news,  detains  him  there*  QLY^ 
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CRYSOTHEMIS. 

Oh  heaven !  And  who  then  has  prcfented  thefc  ofFcrings  at  the 
tomb  of  my  father  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Doubtlefs  fome  friend  of  Oreftes  took  upon  himfelf  the  care  of 
thefe  fad  monuments  of  his  piety. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

C  Wretch  that  I  am !  with  what  an  eager  joy  I  flew  to  tell  thee 
the  happy  omens  I  had  feen,  ignorant  of  the  new  woes  into  which 
I  was  10  .be  plunged.  At  my  return  I  find  thofe  miferies  which  I 
thooght  I  «ad  left  far,  far  behind  me ;  and,  to  complete  my 
wretchedneis,  I  find  others  which  I  expected  not. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Alas  !  my  dearcft  fitter,  it  is  but  too  true :  but,  if  thou  wilt 
follow  my  counfels,  thou  may'ft  deliver  thyfelf  and  me  from  thefe 
calamities. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

What  can'ft  ihou  require  of  me  which  I  am  able  to  perform  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

I  require  nothing  of  thee  but  courage^  to  execute  what  I  am 
going  to  propofe  to  thee. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

Alas !  I  will  do  all  that  in  our  unhappy  fituation  thou  ihalt 
think  neceffary  to  be  done. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Take  care,  Cryfothemis,  how  Aou  engaged  diyfelf  by  promifes 
to  me.  Remember  that  fuccefs  can  only  be  purchafed  by  forti- 
tude and  perfcverance. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 
This  I  acknowlege.     Behold  me  then  ready  to  contribute  all  in 
my  power  towards  it. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Hear  then  my  fcheme.     Thou  know'ft  we  have  now  no  fup^ 
port,  no  protedtor  left.     The  gloomy  Pluto  has  robbed  us  of  our 
friends.     We  have  no  other  refource  but  in  ourfdves  alone. 
While  Oreftes  livedo  I  hoped  he  would  one  day  revenge  the  mur- 
der 
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der  of  Agamemnon.  He,  alas  !  is  no  more ;  therefore  I  addrefs 
myfelf  to  thee.  A  barbarous  hand,  thou  know'ft  it,  gave  death 
to  our  father:  He  muft  be  revenged,  my  fifter.  Why  {hould  I 
diffemble,  or  keep  thee  in  fuipence.     Egifthus  muft  be  facrificed 

to  the  injured  manes  of  Agamemnon Ha !  thou  ftarteft,  thou 

trcmbleft Weak  as  thou  art,  what  doft  thou  now  exped  ?    To 

what  far  diftant  hope  doft  thou  now  turn  thine  eyes  ?  Thou,  to 
whom  there  remains  no  portion,  but  vain  regret  for  thy  paft 
happinefs  :  thou,  who  art  robbed  of  thy  paternal  inheritance : 
thou,  who  art  condemned  to  live  unmarried,  and  grow  old  in 
grief.  For  hope  not,  Cryfothemis,  ever  to  be  a  bride.  Egifthus 
is  too  politic  to  fufFer  that  thou  or  I  ftiould  give  birth  to  revengers 
of  the  blood  which  he  has  (hed.  Follow  then  the  generous  coun- 
fels  of  thy  fifter.  Bv  doing  fo  thou  wilt  acquire  a  double  glory. 
Thou  wilt  perform  tne  pious  duties  which  thou  oweft  to  a  fother 
and  a  brother :  and  born  free,  as  thou  art,  thou  wilt  prefervc  that 
precious  freedom,  to  light  one  day  the  torch  of  Hymen  for  a  huf- 
band  worthy  of  thee.  'Tis  fame  that  draws  the  eyes  of  mortals 
on  us.  Confider  then  what  fame  wilt  be  thine  and  mine,  if  in 
this  noble  enterprise  thou  dareft  to  fecond  me.  What  praifes, 
what  honours  fliall  we  not  receive  from  ftrangers,  as  well  as  our 
own  citizens  !  Rapt  in  admiration  of  our  noble  deed,  they  will 
point  us  out  to  one  another,  '*  Behold  thofe  glorious  fillers,"  will 
they  fay ;  "  they  have  wafhcd  awav  the  ftains  of  infamy  from  the 
•*  palace  of  their  anceftors  :  they  have  preferved  the  remains  of 
**  their  fomily  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  By  them  their 
•^  haughty  enemies  have  been  cruftied  in  the  very  bofom  of  thei* 
**  felicity.  Well  do  they  merit  the  love  and  admiration  of  the 
•'  whole  world.  Revered  for  their  inmiortal  courage,  'tis  jiift 
**  they  fhould  be  diftinguiftied  in  alt  feftivals  and  afiemblies  of  the 
"  people.*'  Such  are  the  praifes  we  fhall  receive  during  our  lives, 
and  when  we  die  our  fame  (hall  flill  furvive  us,  and  confign  our 
names  to  immortality.  I  conjure  thee  then^  my  deareft  fifter, 
yield  to  fuch  powerful  motives,  revenge  a  faliier,  fucceed  a  bro- 
ther^,  deliver  me,  deliver  thyfelf,  from  our  common  misfortunes ; 
and  oh !  remember^  that  cowardice  is  a  mean  vice,  and  unworthy 
of  thy  noble  birth. 

CHORUS. 
In  conjundures  io  nice  and  dangerous  as  this  the  afliftance* 
of  prudence  ought  to  be  called  in.     In  giving  or  receiving  counfeL 
prudence  is  ^leccffary. 

CRY- 
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CRYSOTHEMIS. 

You  fay  right ;  wA  <lo  you  not  perceive  as  well  as  I*  that  if  her 
mind  was  not  difordered  by  gfief»  fte  would  fpeak  with  more  rc- 
ferve  and  U&  teizi^riir)r.  For  fay»  Eledtra^  what  hope  encouragea 
thee  to  undertake  fo  daring  an  enterprisse  i  How  can'ft  thoa  tx* 
pcft  1  will  be  the  miniAer  of  thy  fury  ?  Haft  thou  forgot  who 
thou  art,  and  who  he  is  whom  thou  woukfft  opprtis  ^  Haft  thou 
forgot  thy  fex„  thy  weaknefs,  and  the  ftrcngth  and  power  of  thy 
enemies  ?  Doft  thou  not  perceive  that  fortune  declares  for  tliem 
every  day,  while  we  are  nelplefs  and  abandoned  ?  Alas !  what 
hand  is  able  to  ftrike  with  impunity  a  monarch  like  Egifthus  ? 
Be  cautious  thefi»  £le<5tra :  fufped  theiie  iaUies  of  thy  indignation  & 
truft  not  this  delufive  courage  :  thou  art  already  but  too  unhappy^ 
Tremble  left  thou  ihould'ft  draw  upon  thyielf  miferies  ftill  more  in- 
fupportable.  What  if  ibme  feeret  enemy  fhould  happen  to  furptife 
us  forminfi;  fuch  defperate  fchemes,  where  then  would  be  the 
glory  of  which  thou  boaftcft  ?  What  advantage  ihould  we  derive 
from  it>  when  it  is  fuUied  by  a  fliameful  death  ?  But  why  do  I 
fay  by  death  ?  Death  is  not  the  grcateft  evil  to  be  feared.  The 
puniihment  refervcd  for  our  conspiracy  would  make  death  a  relief 
which  we  fhould  vainly  fupplicate*  Let  me  conjure  thee  then, 
my  deareft  lifter,  moderate  theie  furious  tranfports.  Let  us  not 
condcnm  ourfelves  and  our  whole  race  to  perifti  by  the  moft  dread** 
ful  puniftunents.  As  for  thy  impotent  fchemes,  I  promife  thee  I 
will  bury  them  in  eternal  filence.  But,  if  it  be  poffible,  Eledra, 
recal  thy  reafon ;  judge  rightly  of  thy  own  ftrcngth  and  power ; 
learn  from  thy  own  weakne&,  and  from  time,  1k)w  to  fuomit  to 
thofe  whole  power  is  fuperior  to  thy  own^ 

CHORUS. 

Princefs,  believe  Cryfothemis ;  prudence  and  moderation  arc  the 
bcft  prefents  which  the  Gods  beflow  on  mortals. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

r  am  not  forprifed  at  any  thing  thou  liaft  faid,  Cryfothemis.  I 
cxpeded  this  rcfiifaL  I  knew  dice  too  well  to  hope  for  any  aid 
from  thee.  To  myfclf  atone  then  I  rcfcrve  the  execution  of  this 
fcheme.  This  hand  ftiall  accomplifh  it*  It  fhall  not  have  been 
formed  in  vain. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

Ah  I  why  had'ft  thou  not  theie  noble  &ntimc&ts  when  n^ 

father 
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father  was  aiTailinated  ?    How  many  miferics  would'ft  thou  have 
foared  us  I 

ELECTRA. 

I  had  them  in  my  breaft ;  but  my  ftrength  was  not  equal  to  my 
courage. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

Well,  fince  thou  wilt  have  it  fo,  perfift  in  thcfe  generous  defigns. 
I  confent  to  it. 

ELECTRA. 

Unkind  and  cruel.     Thou  fpeak'ft  thus  only  to  difpenfe  with 
thyfdf  from  joining  me. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

Certainly  *tis  glorious  to  undertake  great  adtions,  although  by 
doing  {o  we  expofe  ourfelves  to  the  moft  dreadful  puniChments. 

ELECTRA. 

I  approve  thy  maxims ;  but  I  deteft  thy  cowardice. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

I  ihall  enjoy  thy  praifes  when  thou  art  diipofed  to  follow  my 
advice. 

ELECTRA,     , 
From  me  thou  never  muft  expeft  this. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

Time  will  perhaps  make  it  poffible. 

ELECTRA. 
Go,  leave  me ;  fince  I  have  no  refource  in  thee. 

C  RY  S  O  T  H  E  M  I  S. 
Thou  art  miftaken,  Eleftra ;  'tis  thou  who  art  obftinate. 

ELECTRA. 

Leave  me,  I  fay,  and  fail  not  to  inform  thy  mother  of  what 
thou  haft  heard. 

CRYSOTHEM  IS. 
No,  I  am  not  fo  much  thy  enemy  :  I  am  not  capable  of  fuch 
black  treachery. 

ELECTRA. 
Art  thou  not  my  enemy,  when  thou  recommendeft  a  mean  fub- 
miflion  to  me  ?  ^ 
Vol.  L  t  CRY  SO- 
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CRY80THEMIS. 

I  advife  thee  not  to  be  incan^  but  pradcnt. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Then  thou  thinkeft  it  reafonable  that  I  ihould  fublcribe  to  thy 
dcciiions  ? 

CRYSOTHEMI8. 
When  thou  haft  recalled  thy  reafon,  I  will  fubmit  to  thine. 

E  L  E  CT  R  A. 
How  ihamefiil  is  it  to  fpeak  fb  well  and  ad  ib  ill  ? 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 
Trae^  Eledtra;  and  fuch  is  thy  misfortune. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Say  then^  what  injuftice  do'ft  thou  find  in  my  propofal  ? 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

The  moil  juft  defigns  are  often  hurtful. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

I  never  can  approve  fuch  maxims. 

CRYSOTHEMIS^ 

If  thou  perfifteft  in  this  enterprizci  the  confequence  will  juftify 
theie  maxims ;  and  thou^  when  it  is  too  late,  wilt  think  them 
reafonable. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

I  will  porfift  in  it,  in  fyite  of  thy  piiediAieiis« 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

Thou  art  then  refdived  upon  this  deed,  and  thou  wilt  no  longer 
Men  to  my  counfel  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A- 
To  me  nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  cowaid  conn&Is. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 
'Tis  paft  then,  *and  all  that  I  have  iaid  has  made  no  impreffion 
on  thy  mind, 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Sifter,  I  have  well  confidered  all.  For  know  my  reiblution  was 
taken  long  before  this  day. 

CRYSO- 
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C  RYS  O  T  H  E  M  I  S. 

I  ^yi^l  leavp  thee  then,  fince  thou  can*ft  not  approve  of  my  *advice, 
nor  I  thy  condud. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Farewel ;  but  hope  not  to  be  forgiven  by  me  :  from  this  mo- 
ment I  break  all  commerce  with  mee.  'Tvi^as  madnefs  fure  to 
think  of  determining  a  mind  fo  weak  as  thine  to  any  noble  a<Slio|x. 

CRYSOTHEMIS. 

Follow  the  dilates  of  thy  own  judgment,  fince  thou  art  per- 
fuaded  it  Is  fo  fuperior  to  mine :  but  again  I  warn  thee,  when 
thou  art  plunged  in  miieries  inevitable,  tnou  wilt,  ipite  of  thytdfr 
acknowlege  I  was  in  the  right. 

THIRD  INTERLUDE. 

CHORUS. 

Whence  comes  it,  that  the  birds,  the  winged  inhabitants  of  air,STftorHs  L 
more  wife  than  erring  mortals,  take  care  to  nourifh  thofe  who 
gave  them  life ;  while  we,  ungrateful  as  we  are,  unmoved  behold 
fo  tender  an  example,  and  blufh  to  imitate  it  i    But  oh  great  Ju- 

fiter!  I  atteft  thy  thunders ;  and  thy  revenge,  Goddefs  of  juftice, 
atteft,  that  fuch  ingratitude  never  goes  unpuniihed.    Oh  Fame ! 
'thou  who  filleft  the  vaft  extent  of  earth,  penetrate  likewife  the 
gloomy  regions  of  hell,  and  with  thy  cries  difhirb  the  quiet  of 
the  dead  Atrides.     Tell  them  the  crimes  that  have  polluted  their 
wretched  houfe. 

Diicqver  to  them  the  wild  diforder  that  reigns  there ;  tell  them  AynsTRo- 
that  difcord  now  divides  the  two  princefles,  united  once  as  well  by 'hk  i. 
friendfliip  aa  by  the  ties  of  blood.  Yet  furely  Eledtra  merits  ex- 
cufe.  Helplefs,  alone,  and  deftitute  of  all  fupport,  grief,  like  the 
waves  of  a  tempefluous  fea,  overwhelms  her.  She,  like  the  plain- 
tive Philomel,  weeps  inceflantly  her  father.  Death  itfelf  cannot 
terrify  her.  She  braves  deftrudion  :  all  her  thoughts  terminate  in 
the  ruin  of  two  horrible  furies. 

A  generous  mind,  however  prefled  by  adverlity,  cannot  behold  Stuophe  IL 
its  glory  changed  to  diigrace.     Oh  princefi !  oh  my  daughter ! 
loaded  as  thou  art  with  the  weight  of  hateful  life,  and  now  arm- 

Ta  ing 
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ing  thyfclf  againft  the  gmlty,  to  avoid  diihonouft  thine  he  the 

praife  of  filial  piety  and  noble  icora  of  danger. 
Aktiitro-       ^^  may'ft  thou  happily  furvive  the  blow  thou  meditateft !  May 
PHI  IL        we  behold  thee  as  much  fupcrior  to  thy  enemies  in  ftrength  and 

power  as  thou  art  now  opprefled  by  them !    This  reward  is  due  to 

thy  unceafmg  reverence  tor  the  Gods^  amidft  all  the  horrors  of 

thy  prcfent  fate. 


ACT      the      FOURTH. 

SCENE   the  FIRST. 

ORESTES,  PYLADES,  ELECTRA,  the  CHORUS. 

ORESTES,   to  the  Chorus. 

IBefeech  you  tell  me,  where  are  we  ?    Have  we  not  wandered 
out  of  our  way  ? 

CHORUS. 
Whither  would'ft  thou  go  ? 

ORESTES. 
We  have  been  a  long  time  in  fearch  of  the  palace  of  Egifthus. 

CHORUS. 

The  palace  of  Egifthus !    There  it  is. 

ORESTES. 
Which  among  you  will  acquaint  Egifthus  with  our  arrival  here? 
It  cahnot  but  be  agreeable  both  to  him  and  us. 

CHORUS. 
*  The  princefs  vnll  undertake  this.    It  muft  be  done  by  fomc 
pcrfon  belonging  to  the  palace. 

ORESTES. 

Princefs,  be  pleafed  to  tell  Egifthus,  that  fome  perfons  from 
Phocis  defire  to  fpeak  to  him. 

*  This  is  an  artifice  of  the  Chorus  to  by  this  means  prevents  Oreftes  from  en- 

ayoid  attending  Eleftra,  by  undertaking  a  tering  the  palace  immediately,    and  thus 

commiffion  which  muft  needs  be  di&gree-  introduces  that  beautiful  difcovery  of  the 

able  to  her.    It  is  at  the  fame  time  an  in-  brother, 
ftaace  of  the  great  addrefs  of  the  poet,  who 
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E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Ahf  wretched  that  I  am,  what  a  commiflion  haft  thou  given 
me  ?   Art  thou  not  fent  to  confirm  the  fatal  news  we  have  heard  ? 

ORESTES. 
I  know  not  what  is  the  news  thou  fpeakeft  of:  but  I  am  fent  by 
*  Strophius  to  relate  fomewhat  concerning  Oreftes. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Concerning  Oreftes !  What  is  it,  ftranger  ?  Oh,  Gods !  what 
terrors  feize  me ! 

ORESTES. 
In  this  urn  which  thou  beholdeft,  we  bring  the  afhes  of  the 
dead  prince. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Oh,  miferable  wretch,    I  am  now  but  too  certain  of  my  mif- 
fortune  ! 

ORESTES. 
If  thou  haft  any  intereft  in  the  fate  of  Oreftes,  know  that  his 
body  is  inclofed  in  this  tomb. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Give  it  me,  dear  ftranger :  in  the  name  of  the  Gods  I  conjure 
thee,  give  me  this  urn.     Snce  it  contains  the  afhes  of  Oreftes, 
fufFer  me  to  embrace  it,  to  weep  over  it,  and  lament  my  misfor- 
tunes, and  thofe  of  my  family. 

ORESTES,   to  one  of  bis  attendants. 
Approach.     Deliver  her  the  urn.     It  cannot  be  from  a  fenti- 
ment  of  hatred  that  ftie  demands  it.     Certainly  fhe  is  by  blood  or 
friendfliip  conneded  with  Oreftes. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Deplorable  monument  of  him  who  was  deareft  to  me,  unfor- 
tunate remains  of  my  loved  brother.  Oh !  with  what  hopes  did  I 
flatter  myfelf  when  t  fent  thee  out  of  this  palace,  with  what  ex- 
cefs  of  grief  do  I  receive  thee  now !  I  fent  thee,  my  dear  prince, 
alive,  and  now  I  hold  thy  afties  in  my  arms.  Alas  !  fince  thou 
waft  to  be  raviftied  from  me,  why  did  I  not  lofe  thee  here  ?  I 
fnatched  thee  from  the  cruel  fate  that  threatened  thee,  and  oh ! 

•  King  of  Criflk,  and  father  of  Pyladcs.     after  Ele£lra  had  preferved  him  from  Cly- 
Oreftes  lived  concealed  in  bis  dominions,     temneftra,  and  managed  his  efcape. 

4  thou 
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thou  didft  perUh  in  a  diilant  land.  Had  death  torn  thee  from  me 
here,  thou  would'ft  at  leaft  have  had  a  place  in  the  tomb  of  thy  fa- 
ther. But,  alas  !  far  from  this  palace,  feparated  from  thy  lifter, 
and  baniflied  to  another  country,  thou  haft  been  the  prey  of  a  moft 
cruel  death,  and  no  loved  hand  has  paid  thee  the  laft  honours  of 
the  tomb.  For,  miferable  as  I  am,  I  have  not  had  the  melan- 
cholly  comfort  of  wafliing  thy  dear  remains,  nor  bearing  the  pre- 
cious burden  to  the  funeral  pile,  Thefe  fcrvices  thou  rcceived'ft 
from  foreign  hands^  and  thou  returneft  to  mine  (hut  up  in  the  nar- 
row compafs  of  an  urn.  Oh !  how  vain  were  all  thofe  cares  thy 
tender  infancy  has  coft  me :  cares,  how  foft,  how  tender,  how 
Endearing  j  but  oh !  how  fruitleft  now.  Alas !  thou  knew'ft,  my 
deareft  prince,  I  loved  thee  like  a  mother  :  I  held  the  place  of 
One;  and  though  I  was  thy  fifter  only,  yet  thou  gaveft  me  a  more 
tender  name.  All  this  is  dead  with  thee.  Death,  like  a  raging 
ftorm,  has  with  thee  wrecked  all  my  hopes.  I  have  loft  my  fa- 
ther ;  thou  art  no  more^  and  I  am  dead  with  thee.  Mean  time 
our  enemies  triumph;  our  barbarous  mother  abandons  herfelf 
to  her  impious  joy.  By  thee  Ihe  was  to  have  been  puniftied. 
This  juftice  thy  fccret  letters  made  me  hope  for :  but  that 
malignant  power  which  prefided  over  thy  deftiny  and  mine 
has  blafted  all  our  fchemes,  by  giving  me,  inftead  of  thee,  an 
empty  (hade,  a  little  lifelefs  duft.  Alas !  alas !  unfortunate  re- 
mains, unfortunate  Eledtra !  Oh  my  Oreftes  I  Oh  fatal  journey, 
that  winged  his  fate !  I  have  loft  hun,  ioft  him  for  ever !  Oh  ! 
moft  beloved,  receive  me  in  thy  urn ;  unite  the  fifter  and  the 
brother :  we  ftiall  meet  in  the  gloomy  redons  of  the  dead,  and 
never  more  be  feparated.  Whilft  thou  livedft  I  ftiared  all  thy  mif- 
fortunes  j  Oh !  let  me  fliare  thy  tomb.  Death  is  my  only  wifli ; 
and  this  urn  fhews  me,  that  the  dead  have  no  fenfe  of  mii!ery. 

CHORUS. 

Remember,  EleAra,  thou  oweft  thy  birth  to  a  mortal  father. 
So  did  Oreftes.  Moderate  then  thy  grief:  death  is  the  inevitable 
lot  of  mortals. 

O  R  E  S  T  E  S,   /«  great  emotim. 
Oh  heaven  I  what  ftiall  I  fay  to  her  ?  Shall  I  declare  myfelf,  and 
how  begin  ?    Thcfc  tranfports  will  diicover  me.     I  can  no  longer 
fiipprefs  them. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
What  means  the  emotion  I  fee  thee  in  ?   What  would'ft  thou 
fay?  ORESTES. 
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ORESTES. 
Is  it  then  EleAra  whom  I  iee,  that  fair  one  P-<— — 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

I  am  Ele^b^ :  but  oh !  in  what  a  fltuation  do*ft  thQU*fee  me  { 

ORESTES. 

Oh  Gods !  overwhelmed  with  mifety 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Say,  ftranger,  why  thefe  fighs  ?   Why  this  concern  for  me  f 

ORESTES. 
Oh !  tha)  beauty,  how  faded  by  barbaix>us  treatment  ! 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Whoie  misfortunes  doft  thou  thus  pathetically  lament  ? 

ORESTES. 

Oh !  thy  fad  days,  how  have  they  pailed  away,  without  fup" 
port  or  comfort  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Again  I  afk  thee,  generous  ib-anger,  why  d.cA  thou  figh  thus, 
and  fix  diine  eyes  upon  me  P 

ORESTES. 
Alas !  till  now  I  knew  not  all  my  misfortanes. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

And  is  it  by  my  words  that  thou  begin'ft  to  know  them  ? 

ORESTES. 
By  fe^g  thy  afflidions. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Alas !  thou  feeft  but  a  fmall  part  of  them. 

ORESTES. 
Haft  thou  then  greater  miferies  to  complain  of  dian  thofe  I  fee? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Yes,  I  am  obliged  to  live  with  the  murderers  of  ~ 

ORESTES. 

What  murderers  ?  Of  whom  ? 

ELEC- 
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E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

The  murderers  of  my  father :  and,  to  increafc  my  forrow,  I 
fee  myfelf  conftrained  to  be  their  flave. 

ORESTES. 

Their  flave  I  Oh !  who  has  reduced  thee  to  this  lad  extremity  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

A  cruel  enemy,  who  is  called  my  mother  :    but,  alas !  flie  has 
nothing  of  a  mother  but  her  name. 

ORESTES. 

How  does  {he  impofe  this  hard  neceflity  upon  thee  ?    By  vio- 
lence or  poverty  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
By  poverty,  by  violence,  and  every  kind  of  cruelty. 

ORESTES. 

And  haft  thou  not  one  friend  to  oppofe  this  barbarous  mother  ? 
None  who  will  lend  thee  their  afHfting  hand  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
None.     The  only  proteflor  I  had  left  is  now  no  more.     That 
dear  protestor  was  my  brother,  whofe  alhes  thou  haft  brought  me. 

ORESTES. 

Alas,  unhappy  princefs!  the  ftate  to  which  I  fee^thee  reduced 
excites  my  fotteft  pity. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A, 

Thou  art  the  only  one  here  on  whom  my  griefs  make  any  im- 
prelfion. 

ORESTES. 
And  I  am  the  only  one  who  comes  to  fhew  thee  how  much  thefe 
griefs  afHid  me. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Art  thou  then  one  of  my  relations  ? 

ORESTES. 
I  came  to  confide  a  fecret  to  thee,  if  I  might  depend  upon  the 
fidelity  of  thy  companions. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

I  will  anfwer  for  their  fidelity :  (peak  freely. 

ORESTES. 
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.    ORESTES. 
Forego  that  urn  then.     On  this  condition  will  I  fpeak. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Oh  !  iftranger,  I  conjure  thee  by  the  Gods  force  it  not  from  me. 

ORESTES. 

Suffer  me  to  take  it  from  thee.     Believe  me^  thou  (halt  have 
no  caufe  to  repent  it. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

*  By  thy  facred  face,  which  I  now  touch,  I  conjure  thee,  take 
not  from  me  thefe  dear  relicks. 

ORESTES. 

No,  I  will  not  permit  thee  to  keep  what  affords  but  too  much 
nourifliment  for  thy  grief. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A,   embracing  the  urn. 
Oh !  my  Orefles,  I  {hall  be  doubly  wretched,  if  I  am  deprived 
of  thy  dear  remains. 

ORESTES. 
Entertain  better  hopes;  and  be  afliired,  thy  grief  is  now  uniea^ 
fonable. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
What !  fliall  I  not  weep  a  brother  ? 

ORESTES. 

This  mournful  language  is  not  for  thee. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Am  I  then  unworthy  to  lament  the  dear  deceafed  ? 

ORESTES. 
Thou  art  not :  but  again  I  repeat  it,  it  is  not  for  thee  to  weep. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Shall  I  not  weep  Oreftes,  yet  hold  his  afhes  in  my  hands  ? 

ORESTES. 

Oreftes  is  not  there :  'tis  a  feigned  urn. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Oh !  where  then  is  the  real  urn  of  that  unhappy  prince  ? 


*  A  msu^ner  of  fupplication. 

Vol.1.  U  .  ORESTES. 
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ORESTES. 

Oreftes  llvts. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
What  fiiy'ft  thou,  dear  ftrangcr  ? 

O  R  E  S  T  E  si 

The  truth. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Does  Oreftes  live  then  ? 

ORESTES. 
He  lives  — —  for  I  live. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A, 
Thou !  art  thou  Oreftes  ? 

ORESTES. 
I  am.    Look  on  this  ring.     It  was  my  father's.    Now  judge 
if  I  deceive  thee. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A,  after  having  examined  the  ring. 
Oh  day !  the  beft>  the  happieft  of  my  life  1 

ORESTES. 
Bleft,  bleft  moment  f 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Is  it  then  thee  ? .  Is  it  thy  voiee  I  hear,  my  dear  Oreftes ! 

ORESTES. 

It  is  thy  brother.     Seek  no  other  prooft. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Do  I  embrace  thee  then  ?    Have  I  at  length  found  thee,  oh 
my  brother  ? 

ORESTES. 
Yes;  and  no  more  to  part. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Oh !  my  dear  companions,  behold,  behold  Oreftes !  He  whom 
a  feigned  death  had  raviihed  from  me  !  He  lives,  and  is  this  day 
reftored  to  me. 

CHORUS. 
We  fee  him,  princefs  j  and  a  Wcffing  fo  unhoped  for  draws 
tears  of  joy  from  us. 

ELECTRA. 
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E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Priccious  branch  of  our  great  anceftors,  oh,  my  Oreftes,  what  a 
happy  turn  of  fortune  do  we  experience  !  Again  we  are  met,  again 
thou  fceft  thy  native  country ;  the  objeft  of  thy  wiflies ! 

ORESTES. 
Yes,  my  deaf  Eleftra,  thou  beholdeft  thy  brother  :  but  mode- 
rate thefe  tranfports ;  we  will  indulge  them  at  a  time  more  fea- 
fonable. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A, 
How? 

ORESTES. 
Speak  not,  I  conjure  thee ;  thofe  within  will  overhear  us. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

No,  by  the  chafte  Diana,  the  women  of  this  palace  fhall  never 
from  this  moment  raife  my  fears ;  no  more  fhall  the  vile  troop 
boaft  of  their  power  over  Eledtra. 

ORESTES. 

Be  cautious,  fifter.  Mars  fometimes  arms  their  feeble  hands : 
thou  know'ft  it  but  too  well. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Alas !  what  woes  doft  thou  recal  to  my  remembrance !  horrible 
crimes !  miferies  inexplicable,  miferies  which  no  time  can  eiface-~ 

ORESTES. 

I  will  hear  all  at  a  more  proper  feafon.  Thou  ihalt  tell  me  HI, 
Eledtra. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Ah !  to  me  all  feafons  are  proper  for  a  fubjcd  fo  interefting. 
Have  I  not  yet  recovered  my  liberty  then  ? 

;0  ^R  E  S  T  E  S. 
Yes,  thou  art  free,  my  lifter  :  yet  once  more  I  conjure  thee  to 
be  calm. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Well,  what  fliall  we  do  ?    What  Ihall  we  undertake  ? 

ORESTES. 

This  is  not  a  time  or  place  to  hold  difcourfe  in. 

U  2  ELECTRA. 
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E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

What  fliall  prevent  me  from  indulging  thcfc  foft  tranfports  for 
a  return  fo  miraculous^  fo  unhoped  for  ? 

ORESTES. 
Thou  beholdeft  me,  Elec^ra,  now  when  the  Gods  permit. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Have  then  the  Gods  diredted  thee  ?    Oh !  how  thou  enhanceft 
my  joy  !   What  a  bleft  prefage !  What  may  I  not  expedt  from  it ! 

ORESTES. 
'Tis  with  regret>  my  dear  Eledra,   that  I  conftrain  thy  joy: 
but  I  am  apprehenfive  of  fbme  fatal  confequence. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Alas !  what  would'ft  thou  have  me  do  P    So  ardently  wifhed 
for,  fo  long  and  fo  impatiently  expeded,  now  to  be  bleft  with 
thy  fight  i  thou  found'ft  me  in  amidtion,  in  tears,  and  v^oidd^ft 

thou 

ORESTES. 
What  is  it  thou  would'ft  fay,  Elcftra? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Wotild'ft  thou  deprive  me  of  that  innocent  delight  I  tafte  in 
feeing  thee  again  ? 

ORESTES. 
No,  certainly :  and  I  fhould  be  enraged  if  any  other  deprived 
thee  of  it. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Suffer  me  then  to  enjoy  this  happinefs. 

ORESTES. 

How  can  I  hinder  it  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A,  to  the  Chorus. 
You  know,  my  friends,  when  the  fatal  news  of  my  loved  bro- 
ther's death  firft  reac5ed  my  ears,  I  broke  not  out  in  cries  and 
groans ;  my  grief  was  dumb.  But  now,  my  dear  Oreftes,  now 
Oiat  I  behold  thee,  that  I  embrace  thee,  that  from  thy  dear  prc- 
fence  I  derive  a  joy  which  no  fucceeding  misfortune  ever  can  efface, 
am  I  not  permitted  to  give  a  loofe  to  tranlport,  am  I  not  ? 

ORESTES. 
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ORESTES. 

No  more  of  this,  EleAra.  Tell  me  not  of  my  unnatural  mo- 
ther, of  Egifthus,  that  ufurper  of  our  inheritance,  who  devours 
the  unfortunate  houfe  of  Agamemnon.  Whilft  thou  relateft  thefe 
horrors,  we  lofe  the  prefent  happy  opportunity.  Say  only,  what 
in  the  prefent  conjunfture  it  is  neceilary  we  fliould  do.  Doft  thou 
think  we  can  crufti  our  enemies  amidfl  their  fancied  fecurity  ? 
fhall  this  be  done  by  force  or  ftratagem  ?  But  take  care,  Eleftra, 
that  on  our  entrance  in  this  palace,  Clytemneftra  may  not  difco- 
ver  any  figns  of  joy  in  thee.  Let  not  thy  countenance  betray  the 
leaft  mark  of  fatisfaftion.  This  would  ruin  us.  Endeavour  to 
appear  as  much  afflidted  as  when  the  news  of  my  feigned  death 
was  brought  thee.  When  we  have  accomplifhed  our  enterprize, 
then,  free  from  all  anxiety,  we  will  no  more  reftrain  our  mutual 
joy. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

My  deareft  brother,  thy  will  flialt  ever  be  the  rule  of  mine. 
My  joy,  'tis  true,  has  traniported  me  :  but  to  thee  this  joy  was 
owing.  To  thee  I  facrifice  it  then.  What  would  I  not  facrifice, 
rather  than  give  thee  pain  ?  Were  I  to  do  otherwife,  I  (hould  ill 
deferve  the  favour  fortune  fliews  us.  Know  then,  that  Egifthus  is 
abfent;  none  but  Clytemneftra  remains  in  this  palace.  Thou 
need'ft  not  be  apprehenfive  of  her  feeing  in  my  countenance  any 
figns  of  joy.  The  enmity  I  bear  her  will,  in  her  prefence,  never 
fail  to  ipread  over  it  a  cloud  of  forrow :  at  leaft  I  am  ftill  too 
much  aftonifhed  at  thy  fo  unexpefted,  fo  unhoped  for  return, 
to  be  betrayed  by  any  apparent  joy.  That  joy  will  appear  only  by 
my  tears,  by  tears  of  tendernefs.  For  have  I  not  feen  thee  in  one 
day  dead  and  alive  ?  Such  is  the  ftrange  furprize  I  feel,  that  were 
my  father  faid  to  be  alive  again,  to  me  it  would  feem  no  miracle ; 
I  (hould  believe  it  inftantly.  For  is  not  thy  return  a  miracle  ? 
Conduft  thy  enterprizc  as  thou  judgeft  beft  :  but  know,  had'ft 
thou  never  appeared,  alone  and  unfupported  as  I  was,  I  had  deter- 
mined either  to  free  myfelf  from  bondage,  or  to  perifli  nobly. 

ORESTES,   or  the  Chorus. 
Hold,  princefs.     I  hear  a  noife  at  the  palace  gates. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A,   altering  her  voice  and  manner. 
Enter,  oh !  ftranger,  enter.    What  thou  bringeft  cannot  fail  of 
being  favourably  received,     [/^Je.]  But  fliort  (hall  be  this  joy. 

SCENE 
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SCENE     the     SECOND. 
To   them  the   G  O  V  E  R  N  O  R. 

GOVERNOR. 

Oh  heaven !  what  flrangc  imprudence !  Have  you  then  loft 
.all  care  of  your  lives?  What  madnefs!  when  you  not  only  be- 
hold fo  many  dangers  near,  but  that  you  arc  in  the  midft 
of  danger  itfelf,  in  the  palace  of  your  foes.  Had  I  not  ftood 
watching  at  the  gate  during  your  converfation,  your  projedls  would 
have  fooner  appeared  there  than  yourfelves.  But,  thank  the  Gods, 
this  I  have  prevented.  No  more  then  of  this  ufelefs  difcourfe, 
thefe  unfealbnable  expreflions  of  a  joy  which  will  never  be  ex- 
haufted.  Enter  immediately.  In  affairs  of  this  importance  the 
leaft  delay  is  fatal.     Now  is  the  time  to  adk. 

ORESTES. 

Let  us  enter :  but  in  what  ftate  are  our  affairs  within  ? 

GOVERNOR. 

As  happy  a  one  as  thou  can'ft  wifh.  No  one  will  know  thee 
there. 

ORESTES. 

Thou  haft  perfuaded  them  then  that  I  am  dead. 

GOVERNOR. 

Depend  upon  it,  thou  art  thought  by  them  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  ftiades. 

ORESTES. 
Is  their  jc^  perfeft  ?    What  are  their  fentiments  on  this  news  ? 

GOVERNOR. 

Hereafter  thou  fhalt  be  told.  It  is  fufficient  now  to  know,  that 
every  thing  feems  to  favour  their  wifhes,  at  a  time  when  all  con- 
fpires  to  overthrow  them. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Who  is  this  man,  my  brother  ? 

ORESTES. 

How !  doft  thou  not  remember  him  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

I  do  not. 

4  ORESTES. 
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ORESTES. 

The  faithful  friend  to  whofe  care  thou  formerly  didft  confide  me. 

EL  E  C  T  R  A. 

What !  is  it  him  ? 

ORESTES. 

Yes,  he  who,  in  confequence  of  thy  tender  folicitude  for  my 
fafety,  carried  me  to  Phocis. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Oh  heaven !  and  is  this  he,  that  only  faitliful  friend,  who,  after 
my  father  s  murder,  dared  to  ferve  me. 

ORESTES. 

Be  fatisfied  this  is  he. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Welcome  thou  only  deliverer  of  Agamemnon's  race.  By  what . 
happy  chance  d©  I  behold  thee  here  ?  .  Thou  who  haft  preferved 
us  from  fo  many  miferies ;  in  whofe  faithful  hands  I  trufted  this 
dear  pledge ;  whofe  happy  flight  faved  my  loved  brother  from  the 
death  which  threatened  him.  How  could'ft  thou  hide  thyfelf  fo 
long  from  me  ?  Why  wert  thou  fo  cruel  to  give  me  a  thoufand 
deaths  by  the  feigned  tale  thou  tcdd'ft  ?  Oh  my  dear  father  !  for 
in  beholding  thee  I  think  I  fee  revived  my  real  father.  Know, 
that  in  one  day  thou  haft  been  the  objedt  of  my  deteftation  and 
my  tendereft  friendfhip- 

GOVERNOR. 

No  more,  princefs.  Let  us  referve  thefe  converfations  for  an- 
other time.  Whole  days  and  nights  will  fcarce  be  fufficient  for 
the  recital  of  our  mutual  adventures.  Let  us  go,  princes,  [To 
Orefies  and  Py lades.]  'tis  time  to  execute  our  enterprize.  None 
but  women  are  in  the  palace  now.  Should  we  dday  but  a  few 
moments  longer,  more  formidable  enemies  may  fall  upon  us. 

ORESTES. 

Come  then,  my  deareft  Pylades ;  let  us  not  wafte  the  precious 
time  in  fruitlefe  talk.  Go  in ;  but  firft  let  us  invoke  the  tutelary 
Gods  V  ho  guard  the  entrance  of  this  palace.   . 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Oh  great  Apollo !  look  with  a  favourable  eye  on  them  and  me, 
Alas  I  this  liberal  hand  has  fpread  upon  thy  lUtar  all  the  gifts  my 

indigent 
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indigent  piety  could  bring.  I  have  nothing  now  to  offer  thee 
but  my  vows,  my  prayers,  my  adorations ;  deign  to  receive  them, 
gracious  power,  allift  us  in  this  great  enterprize,  and  let  trem- 
bling mortals  fee  how  murder  and  impiety  are  punifhed. 

»»#»»»»»»»»4HMH»»»»»»»»1|C»»»»»»»»»»»t»<l»»»lt»||[»» 

FOURTH     INTERLUDE. 

CHORUS. 

SraopHB.  Oh  Mars !  what  fury  doft  thou  breathe  \  The  dreadful  Deity 
longs  to  bathe  himfclt  in  blood.  Already  the  inevitable  Furies 
have  poffeffed  this  palace  :  the  Furies,  horrid  attendants  on  attro- 
cious  guilt.  This,  trembling,  I  predid:ed ;  and  the  event  will 
foon  confirm  my  words. 
Amtistro-  The  fon  of  Agamemnon,  the  brave  revenger  of  his  father,  is 
rH£.  now  in  jthe  palace  of  his  anceftors.     In  fecret  and  in  difguife  he 

'  came.  Already  is  his  fword  unfheathed,  and,  ibon  to  be  bathed 
in  bloods  fleams  in  his  hand.  The  immortal  fon  of  Maia,  Mer- 
cury himlelf,  guides  and  protedts  him.  The  favouring  Deity 
fpreads  a  veil  before  his  arduous  enterprize,  and  foon  fliall  it  be 
executed. 

ACT       the       FIFTH. 

SCENE    the    FIRST. 
ELECTRA,     the     CHORUS. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

KN  OW>  friends,  the  princes  are  this  moment  going  to  exe» 
cute  their  enterprize.     Do  you  Iceep  the  ftrideft  mence. 

CHORUS. 

What  are  they  doing  ? 

ELECTRA. 
Now,  while  Clytemneftra  is  bufied  in  her  preparations  for  the 
funeral  of  Oreftes,  they  prefs  about  her.    She  cannot  ^cape  them. 

CHORUS. 

iBut  why  doft  thou  come  out  of  the  palace,  princefs  ? 

ELECTRA. 
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E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

I  came  to  hmder  Egilthus  from  furprifing  them,  (hould  he  re-i 
turn  too  ibon. 

SCENE      the      SECOND. 
E  L  E  C  T  R  A,    the    CHORUS. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  behind  the  Scenes. 
Oh  friends !  vvhcrt  are  jrou  ?    t^ie  palace  is  fuJl  of  murderers. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Heard  you  that  cry  ? 

CHORUS. 

Horror  feizes  me. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  behind  the  Scenes. 
My  dear  Egifthus,  where  art  thou  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Again  (ht  cries. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  behind  the.  Scenes. 
Oh !  my  fon,  have  fome  Compaffion  on  her  who  bore  thee. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Inhuman  !  didft  thou  fhew  any  pity  either  to  the  fon  or  father  ? 

CHORUS. 

Oh  wretched  city !   oh  unhappy  family !   this  fatal  day  com- 
pletes your  miferies! 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  behind  the  Scenes. 
Oh  !  I  am  wounded. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Strike,  flrike,  repeat  the  bbw,  if  pdflifale.  ^ 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  behind  the  Scenes. 
Again  !  Oh  heavens  ! 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Oh !  may  Egifthus  foon  (hare  her  fate. 

Vol.  L  X  CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 

Thy  imprecations  have  been  fulfilled.  The  dead  revive.  They 
leave  their  tombs  to  bathe  themfelves  in  the  blood  of  the  living. 

SCENE    the    THIRD. 
ELECTRA,  CHORUS,  ORESTES,  andPYLADES^ 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

See,  they  appear.  Behold  their  hands  dyed  with  the  blood  they 
have  oflfered  to  the  God  Mars.     Well,  brother 

ORESTES.. 

All's  (ecure  within  the  palace,,  if  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  does  not 
deceive  us.  At  leaft  thy  foe  is  dead.  Thou  hail  nothing  morctoi 
fear  from,  her  wild  rage. 

CHORUS. 
Hold.    I  perceive  Egifthus. 

ELECTRA. 
Retire,  my  friends,  enter  the  palace.    See  you  not  that  haug&ty* 
enemy,  who  approaches  the  city  full  of  a  barbarous  joy  ? 

CHORUS. 

Princes,  withdraw  this  inftant  to  the  palace.  May  the  end  of 
this  undertaking  be  equal  to  this  fortunate  beginning. 

O  R  E  S  T  E  S. 

Fea^  nothing.    Your  wifhes  will  be  accompliihed. 

ELECTRA. 
Hafte,  lofe  no  time,  be  gone. 

ORESTES,   at  the  gate  of  the  pakce^ 
Now  we  are  fafe  from  view; 

ELECTRA. 
I  will  take  care  of  all  things  here. 

CHORUS. 
Deceive  the  victim,  princefs>  by  fome  probable  di(courie,  that 
he  may  fall  more  eafily  into  the  fiiare  which  the  Goddefk  of  Vcn-^ 
geancehaa  prepared  for  him. 

SCENE, 
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SCENE     the    FOURTH. 
To  them  EGISTHUS. 

E  G  I  S  T  H  U  S. 

One  of  you  tdl  me,  where  thofe  Phocians  are  who  have  brought 
us  the  news  of  Oreiles's  death.  'Tis  faid  he  periihed  in  a  chariot- 
race.  But  it  is  from  thee,  Eledra,  yts^  from  thee,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  thy  paft  infolence  and  rage,  that  I  ezped:  to  know  each 
circumftance  of  an  event  which  thou  art  too  nearly  interefted  in  not 
to  be  well  informed  of. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Thou  art  in  the  right ;  for  how  indeed  can  I  be  ignorant  of 
what  concerns  a  perlbn  fo  dear  to  me  ? 

EGISTHUS. 

Where  are  thefe  ftrangers  ?   Deign  to  inform  me. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

In  the  palace,  where  they  have  found  one  by  whom  they  could 
not  fail  ot  being  well  received. 

EGISTHUS. 

Have  they  convinced  her  of  Oreftes's  death  P 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Yes,  for  they  have  brought  moft  certain  proofs  of  it. 

EGISTHUS. 
How !  is  the  dead  bQdy  of  Oreftes  here  then  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Yes,  thou  may'ft  feaft  thy  eyes  on  that  fad  Ipedtacle. 

EGISTHUS. 

I  muft  needs  o\vn,  that,  contrary  to  thy  cuftom,  thou  fay'ft  no- 
thing to  me  this  day  but  what  is  pleafing. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Go,  enjoy  this  pleafure  then,  fince  thou  efteemeft  it  fuch. 

EGISTHUS. 
-    My  orders  are,  that  the  people  keep  a  profound  filcncc,  and  do 
thou  [To  one  of  bis  traw.]  dired:  the  palace-gates  to  be  thrown 

X  2  open. 
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open,  that  all  the  citizens  of  Argos  and  Myccnc  may  cater.  Ap- 
proach all  of  you ;  and  no\r  if  there  is  one  amongft  you  wha 
ftill  encourages  delufive  hopqs>  let  Kim  come  and  view  the  lifelefs 
body  of  Oreftes  ;  let  him  tremble  at  that  fpeftacle ;  let  him  learn 
patiently  to  fuffer  the  yoke  ;  and,  if  he  would  not  draw  my  ven- 
geaoce  on  him&iS,  let  lum  cetfe  to  murmur  a^ainft  his  kwfml  king. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

I  have  done  all  that  duty  could  req^uire^  and  time  at  length  has 
taught  me  to  yield  to  thofe  in  power. 

SCENE      the      FIFTH. 

TI)e  gaUs  are  fhrown  c^m,  within  appears  a  hody  covered. 

ORESTES,  PYLADES,  the  GOVERNOR,  Train, 
ELECTRA,   the  C  »ORU  8,.  EGISTHUS. 

E  G  I  S  T  H  U  S. 

Oh  Jupiter !  what  a  fight  is  this  for  Egifthus !  Let  his  death- 
fatisfy  my  hatred.  I  know  not  whether  thou,  oh  Neoicfis*! 
wilt  revenge  it.  But  that  imports  not.  Remove  \To  OreftesJ]  thoie^ 
veils  which  conceal  him  from  my  eyes,  that  his  ftill  ftreaming; 
blood  may  draw  from  me  that  tribute  of  tears  which  I  have  re- 
folved  to  pay  him. 

ORESTES. 

Remove  thefe  vefls  thyfclf*  It  is  for  thee,  not  me,  to  view  this 
coarfe^  and  weep  over  it. 

E  G  I  S  T  H  U  S, 

Thou  art  in  the  right.  I  will  follow  thy  advice.  Thou  \To 
one  of  bis  Train."]  feek  Clytemneftra,  and  bring  her  hither. 

ORESTES,    after  the  veil  is  taken  away. 
Behold  her  there. 

E  G  I  S  T  H  U  S. 

Oh  heaven  !  what  an  6bje(a: 

ORESTES. 

What  doft  thou  fear  ?  What  is  this  objedl  which  thou  feigneft 
not  to  know  ? 

•  T  he  Goddefs  of  Vepgcance. 

4  EGISTHUS. 
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E6lStMUS. 

l/nhappy  mail,  with  what  eiiemics  ani  I  furrounded  ?  Into  what 
an  ambudbt  aih  I  fallen  ? 

O  R  E  S  T  E  S. 
Till  now  thou  did'fl  not  imaginey  that,  living  as  thou*  art,  dioa 
had'ft  bufinefs  with  the  dead. 

S  G  t  S'  T  H  U  S. 

Alas  !  I  Tee  it  but  too  welt,     ft  18  Oi-eflis  Ach  perhaps  who 
talks  thus  to  me.^ 

o  H  E  s  t  i:  s. 

Tho»  haft  gtfcftd  Inily :  buty  unha{)pay  for  thee^  too  late. 

E  G  I  S  T  H  U  S . 
I  am  loft.     Yet,  prince,  fdiFer  me'  to  fpeak  one  word  to  thee.. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Hear  him  not>  brother.  Suffer  not  his  words  to  make  any 
impreffion  on  thee.  Of  what  ufe  is  the  delay  of  a  few  moments- 
to  a  vidtim  loaded  with  curfes  and  deVoted  to  death  ?  Deliver  him^ 
as  foon  as  poflible^  te  his  ill  fate ,  and  when  thou  haft  facrificed- 
him,  leave  his  body  to  be  interred  in  thefe  *  fepulchres  which  it 
merits.  By  this,  this  only  reinedy,  can'ft-  thou  alFuage  the  memtory 
of  thofe  woes  I  have  too  long  fiiffered. 

ORESTES. 

Enter  this  palace.  I  will  not  hear  thee.  TKy  fentence  is  pro- 
nounced 5  enter  and  fuffer  it. 

EGISTHUS. 

Why  in  this  palace  muft  I  fuflfer  it  ?  If  the  deed  dion  intendeft 
to  perform  be  noble,  why  feek  tc)  cdvtf  it  with  darknefs  ?  Behold 
me  here;  ftrikd,  and  give  me  death. 

O  R  E  S  T  E  S. 

It  is  not  for  Aee  to  talk  thus  like  a  mafter.  Go,  wretch ;  go,  I 
fay,  to  that  aparTmcnT  x^herJT  ifiy  father  fell'  by  thy  murdering 
hands:  that  is  the  place  which  I  have  deftined  for  thy  punifli- 
ment,  and  my  revenge. 

*  She  means  the  birds.    This  pimifliinentji  which  was  worfe  than  death  itfelf,  bears 
a  reiattoa  \»  tbe  fiipcrftition  of  t^  Greeks. 

EGISTHUS. 
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EGISTHUS. 

Such  is  the  decree  of  Fate.  This  palace  then  muft.  be  a  witnds 
to  the  prefcnt  'misfortunes  of  the  race  of  Pdops  *,  and  of  thofc 
future  ones  which  I  foretel  them. 

ORESTES. 

It  (hall  at  leaft  be  witnefs  of  thy  death.  My  prediftion  is  more 
certain  than  thine. 

EGISTHUS. 

Thou  murderefl  me  in  fecret.  In  this  thou  doft  not  imitate  thy 
father,  who  -f*  facriiiced 

ORESTES. 

No  more.  Thou  ftriveft  in  vain  to  (hun  the  puniihment  thou 
haft  deferved.     Enter. 

EGISTHUS. 

Be  thou  my  guide :  Til  follow  thee. 

ORESTES. 
Enter^  I  command  thee.     It  is  thy  part  to  obey. 

EGISTHUS. 
Art  thou  afraid  that  I  fhall  cfcape  from  thee  ? 

ORES  T  E  S. 
No  f :  but  I  will  not  fufFer  thee  to  enjoy  the  leaft  confolationin 
thy  puniihment. 

Behind  the  Scenes. 
Stop,  receive  the  ftroke  J  had  referved  for  thee. 

He  appears  again. 
Were  all  to  perifh  thus  who  dare  to  violate  the  fandity  of  laws, 
crimes  would  be  dien  lefs  frequent. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  houfe  of  Atreus !  by  this  great  deed  it  is,  that,  after  having 
endured  fo  many  miferics,  thou  at  length  recovereft  thy  former 
freedom. 


•  The  andents  dreaded  the  imprecations  like  a  Have  who  is  dragged  to  puniihment, 

of  the  dying.  and  not  like  a  free  perfbn.    This  judicious 

t  He  reproaches  Agamemnon  with  the  obfervation,    which  removes  that    comic 

tturdcroflphigenia.                                   .  idea   excited    by  the    difficulty   Egifthus 

X  He  denies  him  the  fatisfadtion  of  ap-  makes  to  go  firft  into  the  palace,  belongs 

pearing  to  die  voluntarily.    He  treats  him  to  M.  Dacier. 

OBSERVATIONS 


OBSERVATIONS 

UPON    THE 

ELECTRA  OF  SOPHOCLES. 


3^ HE  Eledra,  as  M,  Dacier  juftly  obfervcff  in  the  preface  to 
his  tranilation^  k  a  fubjedt  which  neceffarily  produces  ai 
erent  kind  of  tragedy  from  that  of  Oedipue.  All  his  quota- 
tions from  Ariflotle  on  tnis  head  may  be  reduced  to  the  diftinftion 
which  is  to  be^made  between  the  two  fpecies  of  tragedy  by  the 
different  impreffions  refulting  from  them.  One  is  fimplei  whca 
the  hero  is  neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  wicked,  and  is  led  by 
degrees  to  abfolute  mifcry,  as  the  unfortunate  king  of  Thebes. 
The  other,  which  Ariftotle  calls  complex^  fliews  the  guilty  punifli- 
ed,  and  the  innocent  made  happy.  The  philofopher  pronouncea* 
this  latter  kind  of  tragedy  to  be  lefs  perfeft  than  the  former  ^ 
which,  in  his  opinion,  is  more  reallv  tragic  ;  while  the  other 
(judging  by  the  different  impreffions  tney  leave  on  the  mind)  per- 
takes  of  tne  nature  of  comedy.  "  *  Thofe  writers,"  adds  he, 
"  who  have  preferred  this  to  the  former  have  regulated  their 
"  choice  by  the  weaknefs  of  the  audience,  to  whofe  tafte  and^ 
**  defires  the  poets  generally  conform.*'  Whatever  art  and  delicacy- 
there  may  be  in  this  fubtle  remark,  yet  certainly  it  is  not  by  this 
quality  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  tne  merit  of  tragedies.  If  the 
diipofition  and  condu<ft  of  each  be  equally  good,  the  impreffions 
they  make,  although  di^rent,  are  not  lefs  pleaiing  to  the  ienfa- 
tions  of  the  human  heart ;  at  leaft  the  preference  will  depend^ 
entirely  upon  the  prefent  fituation,  or,  if  you  will,  upon  the  pecu- 
liar charadter  of  the  audience,  which  it  is  the  poet's  intereft  to^ 
ftudy  and  to  gratify. 

We  ought  therefore  to  confider  the  tragedy  of  Eledra  fuch  as 
it  is  in  itfelf,  without  any  regard  to  the  difference  between  the 
fentiments  it  produces,  compared  with  the  impreffion^  made  by 
that  of  Oedipus.     If  the  expedation  of  the  audience  is  fully  fatif- 

*  AriAodc's  Poetics,  chap.  13. 
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fied,  both  pieces  have  attained  their  end.  The  forrow  produced 
by  tragedy  is  not  always  exaftly  the  fame :  but  the  pbafure 
which  cither  $ibje&  gives  is  not  hCs  exquiiite.  The  tranfition 
from  anxiety  to  peace,  from  perturbation  to  calmnefs  and  ferenity, 
have  probably  advantages  which  may  counter-balance  misfortune 
to  excefs. 

But,  in  the  firft  place,  we  will  take  a  view  of  thofe  fentiments  and 
incidents  which  are  judged  ihocking  in  th^  Ek^tra.  And  doubt* 
lefs  we  cannot  without  horror  behold  a  fon  and  daughter  plung- 
ing a  dagger  in  the  bofom  of  their  mother-  Yet  this  conduct  of 
Sophocles  may,  on  ieveral  accounts,  admit  of  juftiiication.  For, 
firft,,  he  takes  great  care  to  imprefa  ^pon  the  fpedtatoFS>  even 
from  the  iirA:  fcene,  that  Oreftes  h%d  formed  this  ich^me  by  the 
expreis  order,  and  executed  it  under  the  au^ices.  of  ApoUo.  And 
he  keeps  this  in  their  view;  and  would  have  them  underftand  the 
murder  of  Cly temneftra  to  be  in  fome  ibrt  an  a£t  of  religion  and 
obedience  to  the  Gods*  But  this  is  to  puniih  an  unnatural  crime 
by  a  horrid  impiety  to  the  Gods,  The  Greeks^  full  of  the  extra- 
vagant ideas  that  paganifm  infpires,  eiafily  pafled  this  over.  But 
we,  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  true  religion,  and  enlightened 
by  clearer  reafon,  cannot  excufe  it. 

Alcmeon,  another  fubjeft  of  Greek  tragedy,  whiqh  we  hav© 
loft,  though  Ariftotle  men^oas  it,  is  in  the  iamc  ftate  with 
Oreftes.  Amphiaraus,  the  father  of  Akmeon>  being  folicited  by^ 
Polynices,  fon-in-law  of  Adraftus,  king  of  Argos,  to  go  wi A  him 
to  the  fiege  of  Thebes,  which  was  undertaken  to  dethrone  Ete- 
ocles,  long  obftinately  refufed  to  comply  with  his  requeft.  For, 
being  a  prophet,  he  knew  that  of  the  feven  chiefs  wHo  engaged  in 
this  enterprize,  all  but  one  would  periih  in  it.  But  to  get  rid  of 
the  importunity  of  Polynices^  he  promifed  to  be  wholly  directed 
on  this  occaiion  by  the  advice  qf  his  wife  Eriphile,  or>  according 
to  others,  he  hid  himielf.  Polynices  bribed  Eriphile  by  a  preient 
of  great  value.  She  difcovcFed  whefe  Amphiaraus  lay  concealcd> 
and  forced  him  to  go  to  Thebes.  This  prince  at  his  departure 
commanded  his  fon  Alcmeon,  who  was  then  very  young,  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  father  by  killif^  £riphi}e, ;  whick  orders 
the  ybung  prince  pun<5tually  obeyed.  The  conunand;  of  a  father 
were  not  certainly  of  equal  weight  with  thofe  of  an  Oracle.  Yet 
the  antients  were  fatis/ied  with^  this  i«K>tive  for  the  arftioa  of  Alc- 
meon, but  we  are^alike  (hocked^  with  both.  .  AjOtSC  jJL  although 
the  Greeks  were  more  indulgent  to,  incidents  .of  this  kind  than  we 

can 
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can  pofBbly  be,  and  had  a  particular  reverence  for  the  Oracle  of 
Apollo  J  yetg  if  we  may  judge  by  the  judicious  rules  which  Ariftotle 
afterwards  laid  down  upon  murders  of  this  kind,  they  would  have 
wifhed  a  diiftrent  condudt  had  been  obferved.  It  is  probable  at 
leaft  that  they  difapproved  of  thofe  horrid  words  which  efcape 
Eledlra  while  her  mother  is  murdering,  "  Strike,  repeat  the 
*'  blow,  if  it  be  poffible/'  Words  which  raife  the  higheft 
horror. 

It  is  true  (and  this  is  a  fecond  argument  which  may  be  urged 
in  excufe  for  Sophocles)  that,  befidcs  the  commands  of  a  Deity, 
Clytcmneftra,  on  account  of  her  barbarous  treatment  of  Elcdra^  the 
aflaffination  of  her  hufband,  and  the  death  to  which  fhe  had  doomed 
Oreftes,  deferved  fuch  a  puniihment,  if  ever  a  mother  could  deferve 
to  die  by  the  hands  of  her  fbn.  And,  laftly,  Sophocles  has  in  fome 
meafurc  put  Oreftes  and  Elecftra  under  the  neceffity  of  conquering 
by  a  crime,  or  of  perUhiag  by  their  virtue.  But  not  all  his  art« 
nor  the  enormity  of  a  mother's  guilt,  her  cruelty  to  her  children, 
the  death  ibe  deBgned  for  them,,  nor  even  the  apiolute  commands 
of  a  Deity,  can  ftifle  the  criee  of  nature  in  the  fpedators  who 
are  feniible  to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  They  would  have  Oref- 
tes revenged,  but  not  by  his  own  hand ;  or,  if  he  killed  his  mo- 
ther, that  he  might  kill  her  without  knowing  it.  They  cannot 
even  pardon  Horace^  for  killing  his  fifter.  This  however  is  the 
foundation  of  that  aftonifhing  tragic  power  which  we  fee  reign  in 
the  three  Ele(3:ras.  How  is  it  poffible  to  reconcile  fentiments  fo 
oppofite,  in  the  heart  of  man  ?  For  Efchylus  and  Euripides,  tho* 
they  have  followed  another  path,  have  arrived  at  the  fame  end, 
or,  (if  the  critics  will  have  it  fo)  have  fplit  upon  the  fame  rock. 
They  were  feniible,  that  they  could  not  diiguife  this  fa<9:  from 
ipeftators  who  were  acquainted  with  hiftory,  or,  if  they  foftened 
it,  the  tragic  power  would  be  loft.  The  bare  notion  which 
then  prevailed  concerning  fatality,  was  fufficient  to  leflen  the 
horror  and  atrocity  of  a  meditated  parricide,  committed  in  cold 
blood. 

In  other  refpefts  this  tragedy  of  Sophocles  is  truly  admirable* 
The  opening  is  a  mafter-piece  of  art,  by  which  the  time,  place, 
and  that  connexion  of  incidents  which  form  the  piece,  are  exact- 
ly marked.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  affefting  than 
the  grief  of  Eledtra.  Her  character  is  completely  finifhed  in  the 
fcene  between  her  and  Cryfothemis  :  but  the  fineft  fituation  is 
that  wherein  the  brother  and  fifter  are  made  known  to  each  other. 

Vol.  L  Y  It 
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It  was  this  firene  in  particular,  when»  as  Aulas  Gellius  ^  relates^ 
one  Polus,  who  afted  the  part  of  Elcdra,  the  better  to  enter  into 
the  charadter  he  appeared  in»  took  the  urn  which  contained  his  fon's 
afhes  out  of  his  tomb;  and  embracing  it  on  the  ftage,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  urn  of  Oreftes,  filled  the  whole  audience  with  emotions, 
not  fuch  as  are  excited  by  well  imitated  grief,  but  with  anguifh 
that  broke  out  in  cries  and  tears.  In  a  word,  the  conduct  of  this 
whole  piece  is  fo  natural,  fo  clear,  fo  nobly  difpofed,  that  it  be?- 
comes  every  moment  more  interefting  till  the  conclufion.  But 
without  dwelling  upon  fuch  reflexions  as  cannot  have  efcaped  the 
readers,  thofe  which  will  refult  from  a  comparifon  of  the  Eledras 
of  Efchylus  and  Euripides  with  that  of  Sophocles,  will  be  more 
agreeable  and  of  greater  ufe.  By  this  parallel  we  fhall  be  better 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  different  merit  of  the  three  rivals,  and  of 
the  different  walk  of  geniufes  that  treat  on  the  fame  fubjed:. 


^  **  Polus  lugubri  habitu  Eledrae  indu-  "  mulacris  neque  incitamentis,  fed  ludu 
**  tus  umam  e  fepulchro  tulit  filii,  &  quad  "  atque  lamentis  veris."  *  Aul.  GelL  No^ 
"  OreftUamplexos,  opptevit  omnia  noo  fir    Attic*  1.  7.  c.  5. 
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TRAGEDY,    by  ESCHYLUS. 


TH  E  tide  fignifies  Perfons  who  carry  ligations ;  and  is  taken 
from  the  fubjed  itfelf,  which  is  me  fame  with  the  Eledra 
t>f  Sophocles.  Efchylus  wrote  upon  this  ftory  before  Sophocles, 
and  his  principal  perfons  are  the  fame  with  his*  The  Chorus  is 
compofed  of  foreign  virgins,  the  flaves  of  Clytemneftra,  and  affec- 
tionately attached  to  Eledtra*  As  Efchylus  introduces  them  carry- 
ing prefents  to  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  he  gives  them  the  nam^ 
of  Coepbores,  which  is  the  title  he  has  taken  for  his  tragedy* 

ACT    THE     FIRST/ 

The  beginning  is  not  entire  :  but  that  which  is  wanting  does 
not  hinder  us  from  perceiving  the  expofition  of  the  fubjed.  In 
the  back  part  of  the  fcene  is  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon.  Oreftcs 
arrives  there  with  Pylades.  He  invokes  Mercury,  the  Deity  who 
^efides  over  funerals.  He  cuts  off  fome  of  his  hair  to  ipread 
upon  the  tomb;  and  while  he  is  employed  in  this  pious  ceremony, 
he  perceives  his  fiAer  Eledtra  at  a  diftance,  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany of  young  girls^  who  approach,  bearing  offerings  to  the  dead. 
Oreflcsi,  tp  avoid  being  feen,  withdraws  to  a  little  diflance  with 
his  friend,  after  imploring  the  affiftance  of  Jupiter  in  the  fcheme 
he  has  formed  to  revenge  his  father.  This  expofition  is  plain  and 
noble;  and  fhews,  that  the  iaventor  of  tragedy  had  conceived  very 
4^X9£t  ideas  of  it. 

Y  2      -  The 
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The  virgins  ftop  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon ;  and  (he  wha 
fpeaks  for  the  reft,  declares,  that  (he  has  conducted  the  funeral 
ceremony  with  wringing  of  hands.  "  Their  checks,"  adds  fhe, 
"  ftill  (hew  the  recent  traces  of  their  grief.  Sighs  arc  their 
"  nouriihment.  Their  veils  and  garments  are  torn,  A  horrid 
^*  dream,  raifed,  without  doubt»  1$y  the  indignant  (hade  of  Aga- 
**  memnon,  terrifies  Clytemneftra,  and  obliges  her  to  fend  thcmt 
**  to  his  tomb,  to  appeafe  him  by  thefe  gifts.  Oh  deplorable 
•«  houfe  i  hated  by  the  fun  !  and  by  mankind  !  May  darknefs  cover 
•'  thee,  and  revenge  the  murder  of  thy  (bvereign.     That  majef- 

"  ty  of  the  throne,  once  (b  revered,  once  fo  famed,  is  vanifhed 

"  Oh  juftice !  how  unequal  are  thy  puni(hments  !  On  fomc  the- 
•«  Goddefs  falls  with  fudden  ruin  :  omers  Ihe  purfues  but  llowly ; 
««  and  fame  again  hide  themielqes  from  lier  view  by  the  ihick 

**  night  in  which  they  are  furrounded Condemned  to 

**  wreched  flavery,  I  muft  conceal  my  hatred  for  my  cruel  mafters^ 
**  and  approve  of  thefe  iniquities.  But  oh  Agamemnon  I  my 
*^  'tears  in  £ecret  flow  for  thee ;  thou,  ifaeu  act  the  objcdt:  of  my 
^«  hidden  ^ricf."  It  is  not  po(fible  to  render  ii^ra%  4ie  force 
and  energy  of  thefe  verfes  of  die  Ciaorus 

ACT    T  ff  E    S  E  C  O  N  d 

Ele^tra  afks  thefe  virgins  how  (he  muft  invoke  the  (hade  of  her 
father,  to  render  accepuble  to  him  the  pre(ents  which  they  had  hxtt 
obliged  to  bring  to  his  fcpulchce.    "  Shall  I  fay,"  adds  (he,   "  that 

•*  they  are  the  gifts  of  a  tender  wife  to  her  bdioired  hulband  ? 

"  Oh  !  can  I  fay  this  without  confuiion  ?  Ought  I  to  intreat  that 
♦«  he  will  repay  thefe  offerings,,  fcRt  hy  a  bai3>areu6  hand,  in  a 
••  manner  worthy  of  himfclf  and  her  ?  Or  tfliall  I  %e  Uknt,  tmti 
*^  away  my  loadiing  eyes  from  Acffe  tfwworlity  prefente,  and  caft 
**  them  from  me,,  as  things  horrid  and  excct^le?  '*  T%e  Choms^ 
advi(e  her  to  make  vows  fer  Oreftes  and  herfclf,  for  fil  thtft  hate 
Egifthus,  and  to  pronounce  imprecations  againft  her  enemies.. 
This  is  done  in  verfes,  intcrupted  by  interrogations  and  aitfwers,> 
to  inform  Ele<ftra  df  what  flie  maft  pray  for. 

She  begins  thus  :  "  Oh  !  terreftrial  Mercury,,  deign  t^  inform: 
♦*  me,  whether  my  prayers  are  accepted  by  the  mfernal  Deities,  the 
«  witneiTes  of  my  father's  murder,  and  by  the  -earthy  from  who(c 
^*  liberal  bo(bm  all  things  proceed,  and  to  whom  ill  things  return  ? 
"  For  this  I  pour  this  libation.  Oh  my  father  \  behold  us  with* 
6  '*  a  pity- 
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^  a  pitying  ^e.  Rfiftore  liberty  and  empire  to  Oreftes,  and  tot 
**  me.  An  inhuman  mother  has  given  thee  thy  aflaflin  for  thy 
**  fucceflbr.  We  are  all  betrayed :  I  am  a  flave,  my  brother  is 
**  baniffccd  ff om  his  patqrnal  kingdonv  while  thy  barbarous  mur- 
"  derers  enjoy  the  fruit  of  thy  toils.  Oh  !  r«cal  Oreftes.  Grant 
"  that  my  hands  may  be  lefs  guilty  than  my  mother's.  And  as 
"  for  our  enemies,  rife  to  their  vieov,  in  aweful  vengeance  rife, 
'^  and  fu^  not  them  who  gav^  fibee  death,  to  live  and  triumph 
**  over  us.  Such  is  th^  imprecatian  which  I  pronounce  upon 
"  them."  She  afterwards  invites  the  Chorus  to  join  in  funeral 
cries  and  fongs  about  the  tomb. 

The  ceremony  perforiaed,  Eleftra  perceives  with  furprife  fome 
locks  of  hair,  jefembling  her  o^n^  lying  on  the  tomb.  She  is 
convinced  they  are  not  Clytemneftra's.  A  ray  of  hope  darts  into 
her  mind  :  fhe  fufpedls  they  may  have  belonged  to  Oreftes.  This 
idea  penetrates  her  heart  like  an  arrow,  and  forces  tears  of  joy 
from  her  eyes.  Thus  fhc  Gspreflcs  herfelf  by  an  inftini^  of  nature; 
but  fear  fucceeds  to  hope.  Doubtful  and  perplexed,  ihe  advances 
nearer,  and  obferves  the  print  of  feet  upon  the  ground  exaftly 
like  her  own.  All  thefc  circumftances  incrcafe  her  anxiety.  She 
continues  in  this  uneafy  ftate  till  Oreftes  appears.  He  fliews  him- 
felf  fuddenly,  and  makes  Jiimfelfknow^  to  be  her  brother,  by  prc-^ 
fenting  a  veil  to  her  which  fhe  had  wrought  herfelf. 

This  meeting  is  not  io  fine  nor  fo  pathetic  as  that  in  Sophocles  p 
but  it  is  natural,  and  I  fee  no  reefon  for  that  aflertion  of  M.  Dacier  v 
**  That  it  is  managed  in  the  coftrfeft  manner  imaginable."  Nor  carr 
I  conceive  why  he  pronounces  it  to  be  a  fault,  that  the  brother  and 
fitter  are  made  known  to  each  other  fo  fbon.  For  upon  this  arti- 
cle he  fays,  **  It  is  a  capital  error  Avhen  this  recoUedlion  is  io 
**  far  diftant  from  the  feripetie\^  that  is^  the  change  of  ftate. 
This  remark  would  be  juft,  if  the  recdlkftion  .produced  imme-^ 
diately  and  fuddenly  that  tranfition  from  happinefs  ta  mifery,  as 
is  generally  the  cafe  with  the  greateft  part  of  tragic  fubjefts.  But 
it  is  not  thus  with  the  prcfent.  It  is  neceflwy  that  Oreftes  fliould 
.  concert  with  his  fifter  the  plan  of  that  revolution:  which  he  dc- 
figned  to  make  in  the  kingdom,  by  putting  his  mother  and  the 
ufurper  to  death.  The  difcoyery  therefore  muft  be  brought 
about  foon,  in  order  to  produce  infenfibly,  and  in  a  probable 
manner,  an  cflFedt  which  is  to  be  fudden,  and  which  requires  pre- 
paration. Efcbylus  then  has  not  erred  in  this  point  any  more 
than  £uripid0s>  as  we  jQball  fee  hereafter.    As  for  Dacier*s  charge^ 
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of  coarfcnefs  in  the  management  of  it,  it  cannot  be  better  refuted 
than  by  tranflating  the  following  fcene* 

ORESTES  affears,  wbik  ELECTRA  is ftitt boUinft 
in  ber  bands  the  bair  Jhe  bad  found  upm  tbe  tomb, 

ORESTES. 
Implore  the  Gods  to  accompliih  the  reft  of  thy  wiflies. 

ELECTRA. 

Ha !  what  have  I  obtained  of  them  then  ? 

ORESTES. 

Thou  feeft  him  whom  thou  haft  fo  ardently  defired  to  fee  again. 

ELECTRA. 

Of  whom  doft  diou  fpeak  ? 

ORESTES, 
Of  Oreftes,  whofe  return  I  know  thou  haft  oft  wifhed  for. 

ELECTRA- 
Have  the  Gods  then  given  him  to  me  ? 

ORESTES. 
Yes :  I  am  Oreftes. 

ELECTRA. 
Would'ft  thou,  oh !  ftranger,.  lay  fiiares  for  me  ? 

ORESTES. 

J  ftiould  then  aft  contrary  to  my  own  intcreft. 

ELECTRA. 
Comeft  thou  to  infult  my  grief? 

ORESTES. 
I  fliare  it  with  thee. 

ELECTRA. 

How !  is  it  then  Oreftes  that  I  am  fpeaking  to  ? 

ORESTES. 
I  appear  before  thee,  and  thou  ought'ft  to  know  me,  me  whofe 
prefence  thou  haft  acknowlcged  in  thofe  locks  of  my  hair,  and 
if  vei>  in  the  print  of  my  feet,  fo  like  thy  own^     Compare  with 

thine 
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thine  that  hair  which  belongs  to  a  brother  who  refembles  thee. 
Acknowledge  this  robe,  the  work  of  thy  own  hands,  this  precious 
embroidery,  thefe  figures^  &c. 

Ariftophanes,  in  his  Clouds  *^  flightly  ridicules  this  difcovery 
founded  upon  a  refemblance  between  hair :  a  ftroke  of  fatire 
fo  oblique  that  Madame  Dacierl^^feems  not  to  have  perceived, 
or  was  not  willing  to  perceive  it.  But  this  ftroke  falls  to  the 
ground,  fince  Eledtra  does  not  merely  from  this  refemblance  con- 
clude, that  her  brother  is  returned  :  but  draws  this  confequence 
from  many  united  obfervations.  Euripides  alfo  in  his  Eledlra  has 
fome  jefts  upon  thefe  three  marks  which  fatisfy  the  princefs; 
namely,  the  refemblance  between  her  own  hair  and  that  fhe 
found  upon  the  tomb ;  the  conformity  between  the  prints  of  a 
foot  which  (he  fawupon  th^ ground,  and  that  of  her  own  ;  and, 
laftly,  upon  the  cloth  which  Euripides  civilly  calls  a  robe;  tho- 
the  word  wpa^^  fignifies  likewife  a  veil,  and  is  ufed  by  Efchylus  in 
that  fenfe.  Might  not  Oreftes  have  preierved  this  robe,  and  have 
brought  it  with  him,  as  a  token  to  convince  Eledtra  that  it  was 
really  him.  But  Euripides,  by  thefe  farcafms,  not  only  degrades 
the  majefty  of  tragedy,  which  he  finks  into  comedy,  but  he  exag- 
gerates what  may  be  thought  ridiculous  in  this  recoUedion,  or 
rather,  he  is  defirous  of  difcovering  it  where  it  is  not. 

He  does  this  however  in  fo  diverting  a  manner^  that  the  reader 
perhaps  will  not  be  forry  to  fee  this  paflage  of  his  Elcftra  before 
he  fees  the  piece  itfelf.  An  old  man  who  had  been  a  domeftic  of 
Agamemnon's  returning  from  his  tomb,  appears  tranfported  with 
joy.  "  I  have  found,"  fays  he  to  Eledlra,  "  fome  locks  of  fair 
"  hair,  and  was  extremely  furprifed  at  the  raftmefs  of  thofe  who 
**  carried  them  to  the  tomb.  They  doubtlefs  belong  to  no  Argive. 
**  It  muft  therefore  be  to  thy  brother,  who  was  defirous  of  ho- 
«*  nouring  the  manes  of  the  unhappy  Agamemnon.  Look  at 
**  thefe  locks,  compare  the  colour  with  that  of  thy  own  hair  : 
/*  thou  knoweft  thofe  who  are  nearly  allied  by  blood  generally 
"  refemble  each  other.'* 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Thou  dream'ft,  old  man  :  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  the  bravc 
Oreftes  would  come  privately  to  Argos,  and  keep  himfelf  con- 

•  Sec  the  Clouds  of  Ariftophanes,  AGt  L  Scene  the  laft,  in  the  third  volume  of  this 
work. 

cealed 
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cealed  through  fear  of  an  Egifthus  ?  (A  bad  argument  againft 
Efchylus.  Oreftes  was  alone.  It  was  neceflary  for  him  to  make 
ufe  of  a  ftratagem  to  cfFedt  a  revolution  in  the  ftate.)  Befides, 
why  (hould'ft  thou  think  his  hair  would  referable  mine?  His 
muft  ncceflarily  partake  of  the  robuft  manner  in  which  a  young 
man  of  his  rank  is  educated,  and  mine  has  acquired  a  foftnefs  and 
effeminacy  from  the  great  pains  that  are  taken  to  adorn  our  fex; 

OLD    MAN. 
Obferve  at  leaft  the  print  of  his  feet  upon  the  ground,  compare 
them  with  thy  own,  fee  whether  they  are  not  alike, 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

How  is  it  pofilble  that  his  feet  ihould  have  left  any  impreflion 
upon  the  ftones  or  the  hard  ground,?  But  grant  this  to  be  fo,  is 
it  to  be  imagined  that  the  feet  of  a  brother  and  fifler  are  exad:ly 
alike  ? 

OLD     MAN. 

But  if  Oreftes  is  really  here,  would'ft  thou  not  know  again  the 
robe  wrought  by  thy  own  hands,  in  which  he  was  dreft  when  I 
ftole  him  away,  to  preferve  him  from  that  death  with  which  he 
was  threatened  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Haft  thou  forgot  then,  that  I  was  a  child  when  Oreftes  was 
carried  away  ?  Yet,  were  it  poffible  that  I  had  wrought  him  a 
robe,  does  he  wear  that  robe  fHll,  can'ft  thou  imagine  ?  Is  it  the 
fate  of  garments  to  grow  with  the  body  that  wears  them  ?  De- 
pend upon  it,  this  is  ibme  ftraneer,  a  friend  of  Agamemnon,  or 
fome  faithful  citizen,  who  has  deceived  the  watchful  eyes  of  guilt 
and  power  to  bear  thefe  melancholly  prefents  to  the  tomb  of  the 
murdered  king,  &c. 

Laftly,  it  muft  be  confeflcd,  that  Ariftotk  *  gives  but  the  fecond 
place  to  thofe  recoUeftions  which  are  founded  onhr  upon  a  refem- 
blance,  or  upon  probability.  He  even  quotes  the  difcovery  of  Oreftes  • 
in  Efchylus  :  but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  coarfely  managed. 

After  the  firft  tranfports  for  this  unexpefted  meeting  are  fub- 
iided,  Oreftes  addreifes  an  eloquent  prayer  to  Jupiter;  in  which 
he  implores  him  to  preferve  the  remains  of  an  illuftrious  family. 
He  adds,  that,  by  the  Oracle  of  Apollo,  he  is  obliged  to  revenge 

•  Ariftotlrt  Poetics,  chap.  17. 
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the  death  of  his  father  by  killing  his  murderers ;  that  he  was 
threatened  with  the  moft  cruel  puniihments  by  the  God,  unlefs  he 
obeyed  this  command ;  and,  if  he  did  obey  it,  he  fhould  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  Furies,  be  ftruck  with  leprofy,  or  fome  other 
dreadful  difeafe,  feparated  from  all  commerce  with  mankind,  and 
forced  to  drag  a  languifhing  life.  This  is  ftrange  dodtrine !  Guilty 
whether  he  obeys  or  difobeys,  Oreftes  is  equaJly  threatened  with 
puni{hment.  However,  he  refolvcs  to  obey.  Tendernefs  for  a 
father,  as  well  as  compaffion  for  a  people,  facrificed  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  an  ufurper,  and  a  mother  guilty  of  parricide,  prevail  over 
every  other  C9niideration.  In  this  manner  it  is  that  Efchylus  en- 
deavours to  palliate  another  parricide  by  the  neceflity  of  commit- 
ting it. 

The  Chorus  make  vows  in  favour  of  Oreftes  j  and  the  brother  and 
fifter  again  indulge  their  mutual  tendernefs.    In  this  fcene,  which, 
although  long,  is  very  Ipirited,  there  is  a  conteft  between  the  na- 
tural horror  of  fuch  a  crime,  and  the  unreftrained  defire  of  a  re- 
venge which  appears  lawful.     It  is  a  lofs  to  our  language,  that  we 
cannot  render  in  it  all  the  movements  of  the  foul  which  lie  min- 
gled in  a  croud  of  cxpreffions  and  verfes  fo  energetic,  that  they 
would  lofe  all  their  beauty  in  a  literal  tranflation.     By  them  we 
fee,  that  the  defire  of  vengeance  is  the  predominant  paflion  in  the 
heart  of  Oreftes ;  but  combated  by  fome  remaining  fcruples  which 
Eleilra  and  the  Chorus  perceive  infpite  of  him,  and  which  without 
letting  him  know  that  they  perceive  they  endeavour  to  fubdue. 
"  Oh  my  father!"  cries  Oreftes,  ^*  where  art  thou?  Where  is  that 
"  fatal  bed  in  which  thou  wert  murdered  ? "    Eletftra  is  agitated 
with  the  fame  emotions  of  grief  and  tendernefs ;  and  the  Chorus  ex- 
hort them  not  to  weep,  but  to  revenge  him  for  whom  they  weep, 
"  Alas  ! "  continues  the  princefs,  **  if  thou  had'ft  loft  thy  life  at 
•*  the  fiege  of  Troy,  by  the  hand  of  fome  Lycian,  thy  afties  would 
<*  have  been  mingled  with  thofe  of  many  illuftrious  heroes,  whofe 
"  king  thou  wert."     The  Chorus  invoke  Jupiter,  the  revenger, 
and  the  Furies.  "  Where  are  ye,  infernal  Goddeftes  j  ye  who  never 
«*  fail  to  revenge  thofe  who  have  been  bafely  murdered,  caft  your 
<«  eyes  on  the  lad  remains  of  the  Atrides."    But  EleSra,  who  finds 
hcrfelf  too  much  foftened  by  fixing  her  thoughts  upon  her  mur- 
.  dered  father  only,  animates  her  rage  with  the  idea  of  a  barbarous 
wife,  who  plunged  a  poniard  into  the  heart  of  her  hufband ;  and 
gives  a  horrid  reprcfentation  of  the  ad:.    Upon  which  Oreftes  tells 
her,  that  he  is  refolved  to  kill  his  mother :  and,  fighing,  adds^  that 
Vol.  I.  Z  he 
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he  will  die  immediately  after  her.  EltAn,  who  coniiders  this 
fpeech  and  this  figh  as  the  remainder  of  remorie  awakened  in  his 
mind,  roufes  all  the  rage  of  her  brother  againft  Clytemneftra. 
"  She  cut  oiFher  hulband's  hands  and  feet,"  fays  flie;  "  and  be- 
"  hold  this  is  the  place  where  flic  buried  them."  She  then,  in  a  few 
words,  recounts  the  miferies  flie  has  fuffered,  and  invokes  her  father 
and  the  Gods.  Thcfc  frequent  invocations,  continued  alternately, 
give  foul  to  this  whole  fcene,  and  are  the  natural  expreflions  of 
grief  and  vengeance.  They  conjure  Agamemnon  to  remember 
the  cruelties  they  had  inflidled  on  him  5  and  repeat  all  the  horrid 
circumftances  of  his  murder. 

Oreftes  at  length  enquires  by  what  ftrange  caprice  Clytemneftra 
had  been  induced  to  fend  libations  to  the  tomb  of  a  hufband 
whom  flie  had  murdered.  They  tell  him,  the  queen  had  been 
alarmed  with  a  horrid  dream  :  that  in  her  fleep  flie  thought  flie 
faw  a  ferpcnt  ifliic  from  her  bofom  :  flie  gave  it  fuck,  and  it  drew 
blood  from  her  inftead  of  milk.  This  fliort  recital  is  extremely 
fimple  and  natural.  Such  is  the  manner  of  the  antients.  It  pre* 
fents  a  lively  pifture  in  a  few  words.  Oreftes,  who  conceives  the 
fenfe  of  the  dream,  fwears  to  accomplifli  it;  and  for  this  purpofe 
he  fends  Ele(ftra  back  to  the  palace,  to  obierve  all  that  pafles 
there ;  he  binds  the  Chorus  to  fecrecy,  and  requires  the  afliftance 
of  his  friend  Pylades  in  the  execution  of  his  fcheme.  The  Chorus, 
for  the  Interlude,  as  ufual,  recount  diofe  fatal  amours  which  have 
been  cemented  by  blood.  This  is  a  feries  of  fabulous  loves,  put 
in  ftrophies  to  be  fimg. 

A  C,T    T  H  E    T  H  I  R  D. 

A  flave  comes  out  of  the  palace :  Oreftes  calls  him,  and  orders' 
him  to  give  notice  of  the  arrival  of  a  ftranger.  Clytemneftra  en- 
ters, followed  by  Eledtra.  Oreftes  calls  himfelf  a  native  of  Daulia, 
fent  by  Strophius  to  acquaint  the  Argives  with  the  death  of 
Oreftes,  and  feigns  not  to  know  either  the  queen  or  princef^.. 
This  prince,  who  is  not  known  to  Clytemneftra,  excufes  himfelf 
for  being  the  meflenger  of  fuch  melancholly  news  to  perfons  who 
honour  him  with  the  rights  of  hofpftality-  Clytemneftra  receives 
the  news  without  any  fliew  of  grief;  and  tells  the  pretended 
ftranger,  that  it  will  not  be  Icfs  acceptable  to  Egifllius.  She  gives 
orders  for  an  apartment  to  be  prepared  for  the  two  flxangers. 
Oreftes  enters  the  palace  with  Clytemneftra  and  Eieftra :  which 
gives  the  Chorus  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

5  .      .  The 
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The  old  woman  wlio  nurfed  Oreftes  enters,  to  go  in  fearch  of 
Egifthus  by  the  queen's  orders.  *^  The  inhuman  mother,  fays 
(he,  "  afFed:s  to  be  grieved ;  but  it  is  with  difficulty  that  (he  con- 
"  ceals  her  joy.  It  is  for  me  to  lament  the  unfortunate  Oreftes." 
And  accordingly  (he  cxpreffes  the  moft  afFe<5ting  forrow.  The 
character  of  this  nurfe  is  full  of  fimplicity :  for  (he  gives  a  detail 
of  all  the  cares  which  the  infancy  of  Oreftes  had  coft  her.  This 
we  muft  attribute  to  the  antient  manners.  She  fpeaks  almoft 
word  for  word  in  the  ftyle  of  Phenix,  in  Homer,  with  regard  to 
Achilles.  This  fimplicity  has  been  charged  upon  Homer  as  a  fault, 
and  will  hardly  be  pardoned  in  Efchylus.  The  Chorus,  to  con- 
fole  the  old  woman,  juft  hint  to  her,  that  the  report  of  Oreftes's 
death  may  be  falfe,  and  propagated  by  defigh,  and  they  prevail  on  her 
to  go  and  deliver  her  meffage  to  Egifthus  without  delay.  During 
this  interval,  the  Chorus  fing  as  ufual,  to  occupy  the  ftage ;  and 
their  fongs  are  only  prayers  for  the  fuccefs  of  Oreftes.  We  muft 
not  omit  obferving,  that  the  old  woman,  in  this  converfation  with 
the  Chorus,  tells  them,  that  flie  was  commanded  to  warn  EgiflJius 
to  bring  his  guards  with  him.  The  poet  makes  ufe  of  this  pre- 
caution to  mark  the  charafter  of  tyrants ;  who,  having  every  thing 
to  reproach  thcmfelvcs  with,  live  always  in  fear,  and  at  the  lame 
time  to  keep  the  minds  of  Ae  audience  in  fu^nce,  by  raifing 
this  new  obftacle  to  the  defigns  of  Oreft«s.  But  the  Chorus  re- 
move it  immediately,  by  bidding  the  old  govemefs  beware  how 
(he  mentioned  this  circumftance  to  Egifthus;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  prevail  upon  him  to  come  unattended,  by  informing  him 
beforehand  of  the  good  news  the  queen  had  to  tell  him. 

ACT    THE    FOURTH. 

Egiftlius  accordingly  appears,  attended  by  one  man  only,  who  had 
been  fent  to  him  by  the  two  ftrangers.  He  comes  Xo  be  informed 
of  the  truth  of  Oreftes's  death.  He  does  not  fufFer  his  joy  to 
break  out,  as  in  Sophocles  :  on  the  contrary,  his  cautious  pc^icy 
makes  him  declare,  that  he  is  concerned  fuch  reports  are  ^read 
about ;  for,  if  they  are  not  certain  and  well  founded,  they  may 
produce  dangerous  confequencs,  by  recalling  to  remembrance  the 
death  of  Agamemnon  :  that  perhaps  thefe  reports  take  their  rife 
from  the  idle  fears  of  women.  This  fhews,  that  he  was  alfo  ac- 
quainted with  the  news  by  the  nurfe,  who  had  been  fent  from  the 
queen.  He  interrogates  the  man  who  is  with  him  ;  and  this  man 
refers  him  to  the  two  ftrangers  for  fuller  information. 

Z  2  Egifthus 
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Egifthus  enters  their  apartment,  while  the  Chorus  offers,  up  pray- 
ers for  his  deftruAion.  Immediately  on  his  entrance  he  is  wound- 
ed by  Oreftes.  His  cries  are  heard  upon  the  ilage.  The  virgins 
who  compofe  the  Chorus  remove  to  a  litde  diflance,  partly 
through  fear>  and  partly  that  they  may  not  be  thought  accomplices 
in  this  a<ftion.  A  domeilic,  terrified  and  amazed,  comes  out  of 
the  palace,  and  by  his  cries  declares  the  death  of  his  mafter. 
The  queen  comes  out  of  her  apartment.  He  acquaints  her  with 
what  had  happened.  ••  Ah  !  '*  cries  Clytemneftra,  "  we  are  be- 
"  trayed :  we  perifh  by  a  ilratagem,  as  we  have  made  Agamem- 
^'  non  perifli."  She  aUcs  for  arms  :  but  Oreftes  immediately  pre- 
fents  himfelf  before  her.  "  It  is  thou  whom  I  now  feek,"  fays 
he,  *«  for  Egifthus  is  puniflied."  Clytemneftra  fighs  for  the  death 
of  her  dear  EgiiUius.  '^  Barbarian ! ''  adds  Oreftes,  ^'  thou  loveft 
*<  this  huiband,  'tis  well  i  thou  (halt  attend  him  to  the  tomb.'^ 
Clytemneftra,  who  in  this  deed  diicovers  her  fon,  implores  his 
mercy,  and  ihews  him  that  breaft  which  had  given  him  fuck. 
Oreftes  is  ftaggered  at  this  fight.  **  What  fliall  I  do,"  fays  he, 
"  my  dear  Pylades?"  Pylades  confirms  his  wavering  refolution, 
by  reminding  him  of  the  command  he  had  received  from  heaven. 
"  Where  are  the  Oracles  of  Apollo  ?  Where  are  thy  oaths  ? 
'^  Muft  all  thy  family  be  contemners  of  the  Gods  ? "  Oreftes  fupi- 
preffes  his  tendemefs,  and  bids  the  queen  follow  him  to  that  apart- 
ment where  the  body  of  Egifthus  lies,  that  ftie  ma3r  be  iacrificed  up- 
on it.  ^^  A  double  crime  united  you  in  life ;  the  fame  deftiny  ftiall 
'^  unite  you  in  death ;  come  and  marry  him  once  more.'"  The  dif- 
courfe  between  the  mother  and  fon,  which  proceeds  by  quick  inter- 
changes of  anfwers  and  replies,  is  ftiort  and  fpirite4.    It  begins  thus. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Remember,  oh !  my  fon,  that  I  have  nourifhed  thee,  and  grant 
me  life. 

ORESTES. 
Thou  didft  murder  my  father,  and  thou  would*ft  live  with  me  ! 

CLYTEMNESTRA- 
It  was  Deftiny  that  gave  death  to  Agamemnon. 

ORESTES. 

And  it  is  Deftiny  that  revenges  it  by  thine. 

C  L  Y  T  E  M  N  E-S  T  R  A. 
Thou  ferpent  which  I  have  nouriflied  at  my  breaft  !   Ah !  my 
dream  was  too  true.  ORESTES, 
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ORESTES. 
Thy  hand  committed  a  parricide  ;  die  by  a  parricide. 

It  muft  be  confcfled,  there  is  fomething  tooinhuman  in  this  Tor 
our  manners,  however  Efchylus  may  have  endeavoured  to  foften  it. 
The  Oracle  cannot  juftify  fuch  a  deed  ^  for  ftill  it  is  a  fon  who 
kills  his  mother,  and  a  mother  Suppliant  at  his  feet.  This  cir- 
cumftance  feems  lefs  cruel  in  fophocles  than  in  Efchylus  or  Euri- 
pides. The  Chorus  terminate  this  ad,  by  finging  a, kind  of  tri- 
umphal hymn  for  a  work  of  vengeance,  performed,  they  fay,  by^ 
Jufticc  herfelf,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter. 

ACT    THE    FIFTH. 

Orefles  comes  out  of  the  palace,  and  orders  the  gates  to  l^ 
thrown  open.  He  (hews  to  the  people,  at  a  diftance,  the  bodies 
of  Clytemneftra  and  Egiilhus.  He  fhews  them  at  the  fame  time 
the  robe  with  which  they  covered  Agamemnon  when  they  aflaf- 
iinated  him,  and  the  chains  with  which  he  was  bound.  '<  Spread 
"  this  abominable  robe,"  fays  he,  "  not  to  be  feen  by  my  father  ; 
^'  but  that  the  fun,  who  has  beheld  the  blood  which  has  been 
**  ihed,  may  witnefs  for  me,  that  it  is  with  juftice  I  have  dared 
«'  to  kill  a  mother.  As  for  Egifthus's  death,  I  feek  not  to  defend 
"  that  aft.  He  has  fuflfered  a  juft  and  mild  punifhment  for  mur- 
«'  der  and  adultery."  The  Chorus  at  this  fpeftacle  feel  their  grief 
and  indignation  renewed  :  but  Oreftes  has  no  other  fruit  from  his 
vidlory,  than  the  being  obliged  to  fly  to  Delphos,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  Apollo.  He  feels  already  that  his  reafon  is  difor- 
dered  :  but  before  the  Furies  begin  to  torment  him,  he  takes  the 
Argives  to  witnefs  of  his  innocence  ;  and  leaving  them  to  enjoy 
the  liberty  he  had  fo  lately  procured  them,  he  oanifhes  himfelf 
far  from  his  country.  At  that  inftant  he  thinks  he  fees  the  Eu- 
menldes,  with  ferpents  hifling  round  their  heads,  and  eyes  diftil- 
ling  blood.  This  is  but  the  beginning  of  his  madnefs ;  and  Efchy- 
lus has  only  fketched  it  out,  but  with  a  mafterly  hand.  Oreftes 
does  not  entirely  lofe  the  ufe  of  his  reafon.  He  retires  with  Pv- 
lades;  and  the  Chorus  conclude  the  piece  with  lamenting  tne 
deftiny  of  this  family,  among  whom  fo  many  murders  had  been 
committed :  they  lament  alfo  the  fate  of  Oreftes,  condemned  to 
take  vengeance  on  a  mother,  and  to  be  criminal  againft  his  will. 

I  muft  not  omit  to  obfcrve,  that  the  Furies  by  whom  Oreftes  is 
tormented,  and  which  had  been  called  by  Clytenmeftra  tbe  enraged 
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dogs  of  a  mother y  is  a  very  ancient  and  very  noble  pifturc  of  that  re* 
mode  which  haunts  the  conscience  of  a  criminal ;  a  remorfe  which 
nature  renders  more  poignant  when  it  is  occafiondd  by  fo  horrid  a 
crime  againft  her  as  parricide.  Cicero  /peaks  excellently  on  this 
fubjedt  *•  "  When  on  the  ftage  you  fee  a  man  is  reprefented  as 
"  guilty  of  fome  impious  crime,  and  therefore  tormented  by  the 
"  Furies,  and  fdzed  with  horror  at  the  view  of  their  burning 
"  torches,  you  muft  not  imagine  that  this  is  ever  really  the  cafe. 
"  The  Furies  which  torment  the  guilty  wretch  are  his  own  fears, 
*•  By  them  he  is  inceflantly  purfued,  racked  by  his  own  black 
**  fchemes,  torn  by  his  remorfe.  Thefe  are  the  domeflic  Furies 
"  which  are  ever  infeparable  from  the  impious.  Thefe  are  they 
'*  who  day  and  night  revenge  by  deadful  but  juft  puniflimcnts, 
**  the  blood  of  fathers  upon  their  parricide  fons,"  Nolite  enim 
putarey  quemadmodum  in  fahulis  fetpenumerh  videtis^  eos  qui  aliquid 
impie  fcelerateque  commiferint  ^  agitari  &  perterreri  Furiarum  tedis 
ardentibus.  Sua  quemque  fraus^  &  fuu$  terror  maximi  vexaf :  fuum 
quemque  fcelus  agitaty  amentidque  afficit :  fua  nudce  cogitationes  conjci^ 
entiaque  animi  terrent.  Ha  funt  impiis  ajjidua  domefticaque  Furia^ 
qua  dies  noSiefque  parentum  panas  d  confcelerdtijfimis  Jiliis  repetunt. 


*  Cicero  pro  Rof.  amer.  n.  40. 
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EURIPIDES. 


AFTER  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  give  this 
fubjc£t  a  farther  explanation,  tho*  feen  by  the  three  rivals 
in  different  views.  The  ftory  of  Egifthus  is  the  ground-work  of 
all  their  performances  :  and  befides,  Euripides  will  explain  it  to 
us,  in  his  prologue  ;  which,  like  moft  of  his  others,  is  retrofpec- 
tive. 

ACT     THE    FIRST. 

A  Mycenian,  who  lives  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Argos,  is  the 
firft  that  enters  upon  the  fcene,  and,  apoftrophifing  his  country, 
traces^ back  in  his  own  mind  the  misfortunes  of  its  regal  family; 
the  enterprizc  of  Agamemnon ;  his  expedition  againft  Troy ;  his, 
return  to  Argos ;  his  murder,  effeifted  by  his  wife  in  concert  with. 
Egifthus ;  ancf  the  confequences  of  that  attrocious  deed.  Egifthus 
married  to  Clytemneftra,  and  in  pofleffion  of  the  throne,  refolves 
to  kill  Oreftes,  the  fon  of  Agamemnon :  but  the  young  prince  is 
fecretly  carried  away  from  Argos  by  an  old  man,  who  gives 
him  to  the  care  of  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis.  The  tyrant  at  firft 
Gonfents  that  Eledlra  fhall  live ;  but  feeing  her  of  age,  and  de- 
manded in  marriage  by  all  the  princes  of  Greece,  he  grows  appre- 
henfive  that  fhe  will  one  day  be  in  a  condition  to  revenge  her  fa- 
ther's murder,  and  therefore  determines  to  kill  her.  However, 
Clytemneftra  faves  her  life,  rather  through  policy  than  tendernefs.. 
The  death  of  the  daughter  would  have  'rendered  the  government 
of  the  mother  too  odious,  and  would  have  added  new  force  to  the 
refentment  of  Oreftes,  who  had  already  fet  a  price  upon  the  ufur- 
per's  head.  "  Thefe  reafons,"  fays  the  man,  "  have  determined  the 
"  king  to  give  me  Eleftra  in  marriage.     Noble,  though  poor,  my 

"  quality 
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'*  quality  is  obicured  by  indigence.  My  circumflances  were  fuch 
*^  as  Egifthus  wiflied  tncy  (hould  be.  He  thought  there  was  no- 
**  thing  to  fear  from  one  in  Co  depreft  a  ftate;  whereas  a  hufband 
'*  more  powerful  might  have  recalled  the  murder  of  Agamemnon 
'*  to  remembrance,  and  would  not  have  fulFered  the  authors  to  re- 
"  main  unpunifhed/' 

Euripides  gives  to  this  Mycenian  the  true  charafter  of  a  man 
nobly  born,  who  in  adverfity  prefcrves  fentiments  worthy  of  his 
birth.  The  poet  makes  a  Pnilemon  *  of  him,  a  man  who  refem- 
bles  the  virtuous  hufband  of  Baucis ;  a  prince  by  the  qualities  of 
liis  mind,  a  labourer  through  the  neceffity  of  his  fortune;  re- 
verencing the  Gods,  worthy  to  have  them  for  his  guefts,  die 
friend  of  juftice,  and  the  enemy  of  tyranny.  Forced  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  his  deceafcd  fovcreign,  he  is  made  the  vidtim  of  an 
unjuft  and  cruel  policy.  He  is  her  proteftor,  rather  than  her  huf- 
band ;  and  publicly  declares  that  his  refped  for  the  blood  of  his 
lawful  king,  prevails  over  his  ambition  to  be  the  hufband  of  a 
princefs ;  and  that  he  has  always  conlidered  her  as  a  facred  pledge 
which  the  Gods  have  confided  to  his  care.  Euripides  takes  many 
precautions  upon  this  lafl  article,  but  befides  that  this  opening 
is  not  near  fo  beautiful  as  that  of  Sophocles,  which  is  a  finifhed 
model,  the  imagination  is  a  little  wounded  by  this  marriage  and 
no  marriage. 

In  the  fecond  fcene  we  fee  a  young  woman,  meanly  dreft,  bear- 
ing an  urn  upon  her  head,  which  (he  is  going  to  fill  with  water 
from  the  neighbouring  fountain.  This  is  Eledtra,  who  makes 
herfelf  known  by  complaining  to  heaven  of  the  cruelty  of  a  mo* 
ther  who  had  reduced  her  to  fo  deplorable  a  condition.  Her  huf- 
band meets  her;  and  tenderly  complains,  that,  notwithflanding  all 
his  intreaties  and  the  orders  he  had  given  to  prevent  her,  fhe  would 
fUll  debafe  herfelf  to  fuch  vile  employments,  unworthy  of  her 
birth.  •*  I  hold  thee  equal  to  the  Gods,"  replies  Eledtra,  **  thou 
"  whofe  virtuous  tendemefs  hafl  refpefted  my  diflrefs.  In  misfor- 
''  tunes  like  mine,  can  there  be  a  greater  alleviation  than  to  find  a 
'^  friend  like  thee  ?  It  is  to  this  pure,  this  pcrfcd:  friendfhip  that 
"  I  pay  homage,  by  employing  myfelf  thus.  Alas !  is  it  not  jufl, 
"  that,  through  gratitude  at  leafl,  I  fhould  fharc  thy  labours,  and 
"  relieve  thy  cares  ? " 


•  Sec  Ovid*s  Metam.  b.  8.  v.  6%z. 
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The  hufband  fubmits  to  all  her  defires,  and  prepares  to  go  and 
fow  his  field  as  ibon  as  it  is  day ;  which  (hews  the  humiliating 
ftate  to  which  Egifthus  had  reduced  Ele<5lra,  by  conftraining  her 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  perfon  who  fubfifted  by  the  painful  labour  of 
his  hands. 

They  retire,  and  Oreftes  and  Pylades  appear,  (with  poets  thefe 
two  are  infeparablc).  The  friends  make  themfelves  known  to 
the  audience  by  their  mutual  ^ffedtion.  Oreftes  declares,  that 
he  is  come  by  the  orders  of  Apollo  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
father ;  that,  favoured  by  the  night,  he  had  performed  the  facri- 
fices  due  to  the  dead  upon  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon ;  and  that 
when  the  day  appeared  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  keep 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Argolis,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  with- 
draw, in  cafe  he  fhould  be  difcovered  ;  and  that  he  mi^t  endea- 
vour to  find  out  his  fitter's  hoilfe,  which  he  believed  was  not  far 
diftant.  They  perceive  Eledlra,  who  is  taking  water  from  the 
fountain ;  and  fuppofing  her  to  be  a  flave  or  country  girl,  they 
retire  afide  a  little,  waiting  till  {he  fhould  pafs  by,  that  they 
may  draw  from  her  fome  neceflary  informations.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  they  feat  themfelves  near  Eledtra's  houfe  without  know- 
ing it. 

Eledlra  believing  herfelf  alone,  renews  her  complaints  while 
(he  is  filling  her  urn.  Thefe  complaints  are  expreffed  in  a  kind  of 
ode,  which  the  antients  called  monodies  or  foliloquy,  to  be  fung ; 
which  makes  the  interlude  of  the  firft  ad,  as  well  as  the  following. 
Accordingly  Ele<3:ra,  perceiving  the  Chorus,  invites  them  to  mount 
with  her  i  and,  the  more  to  engage  them;  (he  defcribes  the  death 
of  her  father,  the  abfence  or  perhaps  flavery  of  her  brother,  and 
her  own  misfortunes,  in  thofe  fpirited  ftrokes  and  frequent  excla- 
mations which  make  the  foul  of  the  Chorufles  of  Euripides.  The 
character  of  Eleftra  is  the  fame,  and  the  foliloquy  is  in  the  fame 
tafte  as  in  Sophocles.  Ob  thou  pure  light !  thou  azure  Jky,  which 
encompafeth  the  earthy  &c.  But  that  of  Euripides  is  lefs  concifc 
and  lefs  beautiful  in  our  langu-ge. 

Eledlra  fets  down  her  urn  before  they  begin  the  melanchoUy 
ceremony ;  that  is,  before  they  pay  their  tribute  of  tears  and  fu- 
neral cries  to  Agamemnon's  fhade.  The  Chorus,  which  is  only 
compofed  of  fliepherdeffes  and  country  girls,  through  compaffion 
attached  to  the  fortune  of  Eledlra,  endeavour  to  prevent  this 
princefs  from  indulging  her  grief,  by  talking  to  her  of  a  feftival 
which  they  were  going  to  celebrate.  "  She  has  no  longer  any 
^  Vo  L.  I.  A  a  "  tafte 
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'*  tafte  for  feafts  and  dances.  Joy  is  a  ftranger  to  her ;  tears  arc 
*'  now  her  only  nourifliment^  and  all  the  confolation  (he  is  per* 
•*  mitted  to  have."  She  bids  them  obferve  her  drefs,  £0  unworthy 
of  a  princefs  of  her  rank,  but  fo  conformable  to  her  misfortunes. 
Upon  which  the  Chorus,  with  that  limplicity  which  marks  their 
character,  offer  her  richer  garments,  and  more  fuitable  to  her  births 
to  engage  her  to  appear  at  their  public  feftivals,  and  honour  the 
Gods  with  her  prefence,  to  render  them  more  propitious  to  her : 
for  they  omit  no  argument  which  they  think  can  prevail  upon 
her.  "  My  dear  friends,"  (he  replies,  *>  the  Gods  are  become 
"  infenfible  to  the  miferies  of  Eledtra,  and  deaf  to  the  cries  of 
"  Agamemnon's  blood  :  every  thing  conipires  to  aggravate  my 
**  diurefs ;  I  mourn  a  murdered  father ;  my  brother  ftill  is  left 
"  me ;  but  he,  unhappy  prince,  either  wanders  in  diftant  coun-> 
**  tries,  or  is  a  Have  :  while  I,  driven  from  the  palace  of  my  an- 
^^  ceftors,  and  doomed  to  live  in  a  miferable  cottage  on  thefc 
*•  dreary  rocks,  confume  away  with  grief,  in  the  view  of  a  mo- 
"  ther  who  peaceably  enjoys  the  fruit  of  her  crime  in  the  bed  of 
^*  that  hufband  whom  (he  maffacred." 

ACTTHE    SECOND. 

Oreftes  and  Pylades,  who  hear  all  that  pafTes,  fuddenly  rife  front 
the  place  where  they  had  fat  concealed;  and  the  princefs,  terrified 
at  the  fight  of  two  armed  ftrangers,  attempts  to  fly.  But  Oreftes- 
obliges  her,  notwithftanding  her  cries,  to  ftop,  and  afTures  her  he 
has  no  intention  to  hurt  her.  **  Why  then  thefe  ari»s,"  (he  re- 
plies, "  and  why  did  you  keep  yourfelves  concealed  fo  near  my 
"  houfe  ? "  Eledtra  is  with  reafon  furprifed  at  feeing  armed  men 
fo  near  her,-  becaufe  the  Greeks,  as  has  been' already  obferved^ 
very  feldom  carried  any  weapons  about  them.  The  prince,  to 
diffipate  the  terror  of  his  fifter  as  foon  as  poffible^  tells  her,  that 
he  is  come  to  bring  her  fome  certain  intelligence  of  her  brother* 
"  Oh  Gods ! "  cries  (he,  **  and  does  he  ftill  live,  or  is  he  no* 
"  more."  "He  lives,"  replies  Oreftes  5  "  be  happy  in  this  news." 
If  we  recoUeft  the  turn  Sophocles  has  given  to  this  interview  be- 
tween the  brother  and  fifter,  we  muft  acknowlege,  that  Euripides 
has  not  been  near  fo  happy  in  this  fcene.  Yet  it  is  intere(ling  : 
for  Oreftes,  who  ftill  pafTes  for  a  ftranger,  relates  to  his  fifter  all 
his  adventures  and  the  confequences  of  his  exile.  She  tells  him, 
that  fhe  is  married  to  a  man  whofe  fortune  is  greatly  inferior  to 
6  her 
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her  rank,  feut  whofc  generofity  is  more  than  equal  to  it ;  that  this 
virtuous  friend  had  always  treated  her  like  a  fifter,  as  well  through 
his  reverence  for  die  royal  race,  from  which  flic  was  defcended, 
as  that  he  might  not  be  the  minifter  of  the  barbarous  policy  of 
Egifthus  ;  that  the  tyrant,  deceived  by  the  fpecious  veil  of  a  mar- 
riage which  he  fuppofcd  real,  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  beholding 
her  reduced  to  this  humiliating  condition,  which  rendered  her 
contemptible,  and  left  him  nothing  to  fear  from  her  pofterity  : 
and  adds,  that  the  friends  flie  had  made  in  this  retirement  (flic 
Ipeaks  of  the  Chorus)  are  her  confidants,  faithful  to  the  memory 
of  Agamemnon,  and  enemies  to  the  ufurper  and  her  hufl^and ; 
but  that  none  but  Oreftes  is  able  to  overthrow  the  tyranny. 

**  Hafl:  thou  courage  enough,"  refumes  Oreftes,  "  to  aflift  in 
**  killing  thy  mother  ?  '*  **  I  have  enough,"  replies  flie,  "  to 
^*  murder  her  with  that  very  fteel  with  which  flie  murdered  her 
**  hufband."  "  May  I  aflure  Oreftes,"  fays  he,  *'  that  thy  refo- 
**  lution  is  fixed  ? "  ^*  I  am  content  to  die,"  flie  anfwers,  "  when 
**  I  have  given  death  to  this  inhuman  mother." 

This  is  barbarous,  as  M.  Dacier  juflJy  obferves;  and  certainly  Prefece  to 
Eledtra  is  more  fupportable  in  Sophocles.  Euripides  likewife  ufesEkara. 
a  little  artifice  to  fufpend  the  difcovery  of  the  brother  to  his  fifter, 
by  making  Eledtra  fay,  that  flie  fliould  not  know  her  brother  if 
ftie  faw  him,  without  the  afliftance  of  the  old  man  >vho  carried 
him  privately  from  Argos.  Thus  this  dilcovery  is  hot  brought 
about  in  the  fecond  ad;  (as  M.  Dacier  fays),  but  in  tne  third,  as 
we  fliall  feeprefently.  For  here,  Oreftes,  the  better  to  fupport  the 
diara^ter  of  a  flranger  which  he  had  aflumed,  aflcs  his  fifter  what 
fneflage  flie  will  fend  by  him  to  a  brother  fo  tenderly  beloved  ? 
•**  Recount  my  miferies  and  his  own  to  him,"  flie  replies.  We 
have  akeady  feen  a  detail  of  their  miferies,  which  flie  repeats  in 
a  manner  ftill  more  animated ;  for  flie  paints  in  the  moft  lively 
colours  the  wretched  condition  to  which  the  tyrant  had  reduced 
her.  She  expatiates  upon  her  ruftic  habit,  her  hands  inured  to 
labour,  her  continual  grief,  which  baniflies  her  from  aflemblies, 
feftivals,  and  fatrifices,  and  which  condemns  her  to  an  obfcure 
andmiferable  fblitude.  To  this  flie  oppofes  the  felicity  of  Cly- 
temneftra;  which,  though  guilty,  is  peaceably  enjoyed.  She  dc- 
fcribes  her  as  feated  on  tlic  throne  in  Phrygian  magnificence,  fur  • 
rounded  by  her  faithful  foreigners,  the  flaves  of  Agamemnon, 
amidft  the  luftrc  of  a  iplendid  and  haughty  court,  while  the 
blood  of  Agamemnon  dries  unrevcnged  upon  the  walls  of  the 

A  a  2  palace. 
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palace,  with  which  they  arc  ftained.  And,  laiUy,  fhe  reprefe&ts. 
Egifthus  infolently  riding  in  the  fame  chariot  in  which  Agamemnon 
ufed  to*  appear  with  fuch  real  dignity,  holding  in  his  perfidious; 
hand  the  fceptre  which  he  had  dipped  in  the  blood  of  that  great 
monarch,  whofe  manes  and  whofe  tomb  he  daily  infulted. 

The  Chorus  in  the  mean  time  perceive  the  hufband  of  Eleftra, 
who  is  juft  returned  from  the  field,  and  who  feems  furprifed  at  firft 
to  behold  the  princefs  in  fo  familiar  a  converfation  with  two  men« 
Eleftra  inflantly  removes  his  fcruples,  which  are  founded  on  the 
nice  delicacy  of  the  antients.  The  labourer  being  informed  that 
Oreftes  is  flill  alive,  expreffes  his  joy  for  the  good  news,  and  offers 
the  two  travellers  all  the  dues  of  holpitality.  He  intreats  them  to 
enter  his  cottage,  which  is  ready  to  afibrd  them  the  befl  welcome 
his  poverty  will  permit.  He  is  concerned  this  offer  had  not  been 
made  them  fooner.  He  orders  his  fervants  to  take  care  of  their 
baggage,  intreating  them  at  the  fame  time  not  ta  difdain  his 
offers.  He  is  a  Philemon,  who  receives  the  Gods  under  his  humble 
roof. 

Orefles,  equally  furprifed  and  pleafed  to  find  in  a  man  of  his 
low  condition  fentiments  which  are  often  vainly  fought  for  in  per- 
ibns  of  a  more  elevated  rank,  draws  a  fine  though  tedious  moral 
from  the  caprice  of  fortune,  which  fometimes  in  princes  conceals 
bafe  and  degenerate  minds,  and  to  conunon  men  gives  the  moft 
noble  and  heroic  qualities.  But  Ele£tra>  afhamed  to  receive  the 
illuflrious  flrangers  in  a  cottage  deflitute  of  all  conveniencies, 
fends  her  hufband  to  the  old  Governor,  who  had  faved  the  life  of 
.Orefles,  with  a  requefl  that  he  would  provide  an  entertainment 
lc£s  unworthy  of  them.  The  labourer  confents  to  his  wife's  pro-^ 
pofal,  only  becaufe  it  k  hers ;  but  adds,  that  even  his  indigence 
will  afford  him  the  means  of  treating  his  guefts  for  one  day  at  leafl ;, 
for  he  holds  that  for  a  rich  rcpafl  which  Philemon  gave  to  the 
two  Deities  Jupiter  and  Mercury,,  who  wese  his  guefls,  an  open^ 
countenance,,  and  a  liberal  heart ;. 

•*  *  Super  omnia  vuftus^ 
*'^'  AccefTere  boni,  nee  iners  pauperque  voluntas." 

His  reflexion  however  as  he  goes  out  is,  that  the  rich  andhap^i^ 
py  enjoy  a  great  advantage  in  being  able  to  ferve  their  friends,  and 
to  provide  for  extraordinary  occafions.     For,  as  for  common  ones^ 

•  Ovid's  Mctam.  b.  8.  v.  631. 
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abundance  he  thinks  is  unneceflary,    according  to  that  maxim 
which  Horace  has  fince  tranflated,  fpeaking  of  a  rich  man : 

^*  *  Non  tuus  hie  capiet  venter  plufquam  meus/* 

^be  ftomacb  of  the  rich  is  not  larger  than  that  of  the  poor.  Thefe 
maxims  of  a  man,  contented  with  poverty,  and  who  envies  the 
great  only  for  the  pleafure  they  muft  enjoy  in  making  others  happy, 
completes  the  engaging  pidlure  of  a  truly  virtuous  man. 

Tnc  Interlude  of  the  Chorus  feems  a  little  detached  froni  the 
fubjedt.  It  is  at  leaft  a  Pindaric  digreffion.  For  in  it  the  Chorus 
apoftrophifc  the  thoufand  veflels  that  failed  to  Troy ;  they  expa- 
tiate upon  the  glory  of  Achilles ;  they  fpeak  of  his  ihield  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Homer;  they  deicribe  the  principal  figures  with 
which  the  art  of  Vulcan  had  adorned  it ;  they  reprefent  Achilles 
upon  a  rapid  chariot,  covered  with  clouds  of  dull,  and  carrying 
terror  and  death  among  the  Trojan,  ranks. '  Laftly,  they  conclude 
with  fbme  expreflions  of  indignation  againft  Clytcraneftra,  whofe 
impious  hand  had  murdered  the  chief  of  fuch  heroes  and  the  mo- 
narch of  fo  many  kings ;  and  foretcl  the  vengeance  that  muft  ne- 
ceflkrily  follow  a  crime  fo  horrible ;  for  this  is  the  point  aimed 
at,  as  by  Pindar  in  his  Odes^ 

A  C  T    T  H  E    THIRD.. 

The  good  old  man  who  had  brought  up  Agamemnon  and  his 
children  arrives,  bending  under  the  weight  of  yearsv  He  knocks^^ 
at  Eleftra's  door,,  not  without  expreflions  of  grief  that  a  miferablc 
cottage  fhould  hold  the  place  of  a  palace  to  a  princefs.  As  fbon 
as  (he  appears  he  accofts  her  relpedfuHy,  prefents  her  a  lamb 
(which  he  has  chofea  from  amongft  his  flock),  flowers  to  ftrew 
the  table,  a  pitcher  of  cxquifite  wine,  fome  cheefes;  in  a  word, 
a  mere  ruftic  rcpaft  for  her  new  guefts.  He  caufes  diefe  prefents 
to  be  carried  into  the  cott^e.  He  then  wipes  his  eyes ;  for  the  fight 
of  a  princefs  ia  fuch  extreme  poverty,  and  the  ftriking  contraft  there 
was  between  the  fituation  in  which  he  found  her,  and  that  in  which 
he  had  formerly  feen  her,  had  awakened  ideas  which  melted  him 
to  tears, '  He  fpeaks  and  adts  like  the  fofter-fatbers  of  rfie  Greek, 
princes,  and  with  all  the  fimplicity  of  the  good  antient  timet. 

After  this  firft  converfation  he  tells  her,,  that  he  wasjuft  come 
from  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  where  he  had  renewed  his  tribute 

*■  Horace.  Sat.  i.   b.  l*.  y^j^?* 
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of  tears,  and  poured  a  libation  of  wine :  but  that  he  had  been 
greatly  aftonifhed  at  what  he  faw  there.  Some  locks  of  hair  were 
ipread  upon  the  tomb,  a  black  fheep,  whofe  blood  was  newly 
fhed,  lay  by  it,  and  all  the  other  marks  of  a  recent  facrificc  ap- 
peared. We  have  already  given  a  tranflation  of  thi«  fcenc ;  which 
is  malicioufly  defigned  by  Euripides  to  ridicule  the  difcovcry  of 
Oreftes  as  managed  by  Efchylus.  Ele<ftra  refutes  all  the  old  man's 
arguments,  who  will  have  it,  that  it  was  Oreftes  who  had  come 
there  to  honour  the  manes  of  his  father.  This  fccne,  indepen- 
dent of  the  fatire  in  it,  which  is  mifplaced,  is  yet  agreeably  con- 
ncded  with  the  whole  piece,  and  helps  to  keep  up  diat  fulpenfion 
which  Euripides  intends  it  fhould. 

Oreftes  now  comes  out  of  the  cottage,  and  (hews  himfelf  to  the 
old  man,  while  he  is  afking  Eledtra  fome  queftions  concerning 
him.  The  aftoniftied  Governor  gazes  on  nim  in  filence,  and 
feems  to  devour  him  with  his  eyes.  "  Invoke  the  Gods,  Eledra," 
cries  he  immediately,  "  and  look  at  thy  gueft.  It  is  Oreftes." 
This  is  not  eafily  credited.  He  infifts  upon  it;  and  at  length 
(hews  an  undoubted  proof,  which  is  a  mark  the  prince  received 
upon  his  forehead  while  he  was  a  child  and  running  after  a  fawn 
with  his  lifter.     This  is  copied  from  Homer. 

Eledtra,  convinced  by  this  mark,  and  by  the  teftimony  of  the 
old  man,  inftandy  embraces  her  brother.  The  firft  tranfports  at 
this  difcovery  arc  well  touched :  but  it  is  lefs  ftriking  and  lefs 
animated  than  that  of  Efchylus,  which  Euripides  has  made  the 
fubjeft  of  his  raillery.  But  Sophocles  has  the  advantage  of  them 
both,  by  fuppofing  mat  Oreftes  was  beUeved  to  be  dead,  who  on  a 
fuddcn  is  known  to  be  alive,  that  Eledra  may  in  an  inftant  pals 
from  extreme  diftrefs  to  the  higheft  tranfports  of  joy. 

Euripides  gives  very  lively  fentiments  to  the  Chorus  upon  the 
return  of  Oreftes ;  but  the  prince,  without  attending  to  thefe  ufe- 
lefs  expreffions  of  afFedtion,  begins  to  confult  the  Governor  upon 
the  means  of  revenging  Agamemnon.  **  Have  we  any  friends 
*'  remaining  ? "  fays  he,  ^*  or  are  they  all  as  depreft  as  our  for- 
"  tune  ?  What  refolution  fliall  I  take  ?  Shall  I  attempt  this  en- 
^*  terprize  by  ftratagcm,  or  by  open  force  ?  In  a  word,  what 
**  courfe  ftiall  I  purfiie,  in  order  to  punifti  my  enemies  ? " 

*'  My  fon,"  replies  the  old  man,  "  I  wilLnot  flatter  thee  with 
'*  ill-grounded  hopes.  Thou  art  unfortunate ;  therefore  thou  haft 
'*  jio  friends,  A  friend,  who  in  goodaftd  bad  fortune  continues 
*'  always  the  fame,  is  a  treafure  feldom  to  be  found.,    Befides,  at 

"  thy 
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^  thy  departure,  no  ray  of  hope  was  left,  thy  party  is  diiperfed. 
<'  Know  then,  that  to  regain  the  throne  of  thy  anceftors,  thou, 
^  haft  no  refource  but  in  thy  own  valour  and  the  affiftance  of 
^  the  Gods." 

ORESTES. 
What  is  to  be  done  to  fecure  fucccfs  ? 

OLD    M  A  N^ 
Thou  muft  kill  Clytemneftra  and  Egifthus. 

ORESTES. 
It  is  to  this  glory  that  I  aipire.     But  how  is  it  to  be  attained  ? 

O  L  OMAN. 

Thou  muft  gain  acc^fs  into  the  palace  :  but  courage  alone  is 
not  fufficiente 

ORESTES. 

I  underftand  thee*  The  city  is  well  guarded,  and  centinela 
watch  continually. 

OLD    MAN. 

This  is  but  too  true.  Egifthus  fears  thee,  and  is  attentive  tO" 
every  thing  that  concerns  thee. 

In  this  perplexity  a  thought  comes  into  the  old  man's  head. 
As  he  was  coming  to  Eleftra's  cottage  he  n>et  Egifthus,  who  was 
preparing  to  offer  a  great  facrifice  and  celebrate  a  feftival..  (It  i& 
this  feftival  which  the  Chorus  had  mentioned  to  Eledra.)  The 
tyrant,  he  fays,  was  attended  only  by  a  few  domeftics,  who  would 
yield  without  refiftance  to  their  lawful  king.  He  therefore  advifes 
Oreftes  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  facrifice  was  to  be  performed  ; 
that  Egiftlius  would  certainly,  as  he  appeared  to  be  a^ftrai^er,  invite 
him  to  the  ceremony.  Then,  continues  he,  clrcmnftances  will  in- 
ftruft  thee  what  to  do.  Oreftes,  judging  it  impoffible  to  kill  Egifthus- 
and  Clytemneftra  at  the  fame  time,  is  doubtful  and  perplexed  how 
to  a6t.  For  if  one  fA  them  efcapes,  his  attempt  will  be  rendered 
dangerous,  and  his  vengeance  fruitlefs.  But  Eledtra  removes  rfiis 
difficulty,  and  takes  upon  herfelf  the  care  of  dispatching  her  mo- 
ther. A  horrible  defign  -,  and  ftill  more  fo  iij  the  fifter  than  the 
brother*  For  Eleftra  contrives  a  treacherous  fcheme  to  draw 
Clytemneftra  into  the  fnare.  She  is  to  pretend  that  flie  has  been 
delivered  of  a  child  ten  days  before.  **  If  Clytemneftra  vifits  me>  " 
adds  ftiCj,  «*  her  death  is  fure." 

Whdtt 
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When  this  confultation  is  over,  the  old  Governor  prepares  to 
condud:  Oreftes  to  the  place  where  the  facrifice  is  to  be  performed, 
and  to  fpread  the  report  of  Eledlra  s  being  brought  to  bed.  But 
the  brother  and  fifter  before  they  feparate,  implore  the  afliftancc 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  of  the  fhade  of  their  father,  and  conjure 
them  to  favour  their  juft  revenge.  EleAra  appears  moft  tranf- 
ported  with  rage:  for  (he  declares,  that  if  Oreftes  fails  in  his 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Egifthus,  fhc  will  plunge  a  poinard  in 
her  own  bofom.  Accordingly  fhe  retires,  to  arm  herfelt,  and  wait 
concealed  for  the  arrival  of  Clytemneftra. 

The  Interlude  of  this  adt  feems  to  have  as  little  connexion  with 
the  fubje«!l  as  the  former,  although  the  defign  of  the  Chorus  is  to 
reprefcnt  the  origin  of  thofc  misfortunes  which  attend  the  houfe 
of  Pek)ps,  from  which  Agamemnon  and  Egifthus  were  defcended, 
the  former  being  the  fon  of  Atreus,  the  latter  of  Thyeftes.  The 
Chorus  repeat  the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece,  which  was  the  caufe 
of  the  horrid  difcord  between  Atreus  and  Thyeftes.  For  Atreus, 
jealous  of  a  treafure  upon  which  the  fate  of  his  dominions  de- 
pended, when  he  found  that  it  was  ftolen  from  him  by  means  of 
iErope,  who  doubly  betrayed  her  hufband,  he  revenged  himfelf  on 
Thyeftes  for  this  injury,  by  killing  his  fon,  and  caufing  his  man- 
gled limbs  to  be  ferved  up  to  him  at  table.  This  execrable  feaft, 
which  made  the  fun  recoil  with  horror,  was  the  fource  of  all  thofe 
miferies  with  which  from  that  time  the  race  of  Pelops  had  been 
overwhelmed.  The  verfcs  fung  by  the  Chorus  form  a  beau- 
tiful and  noble  image  of  the  fiin's  flight,  the  horror  of  the  ftars, 
and  the  confufion  of  the  elements  :  **  A  vifible  punifhment  in- 
"  flidled  by  Jupiter,  and  an  eloquent  leflbn  (add  the  Chorus),  by 
**  which  mortals  are  taught  to  reverence  the  Gods  :  but  a  lefTon 
*«  by  which  the  barbarous  Clytemneftra  has  not  profited." 

ACT    THE    FOURTH. 

"  What  noife  is  this  which  ftrikes  my  ear  ?  (fays  a  woman  of 
"  the  Chorus  fuddenly.)  Is  it  the  thunder  of  the  infernal  Jupiter  ? 
*'  No  :  the  cries  refound  from  every  fide.  Come  forth,  Eledlra, 
'*  come  forth."  Eleftra  hears  the  tumult  of  a  fight ;  and  fear  be- 
ing a  melanchoUy  interpreter,  fhe  fuppofes  Oreftes  has  been  op- 
prefied  by  numbers,  and  that  the  confpiracy  is  blafted.  Full 
of  this  thought  fhe  refplves  to  die,  and  fhe  is  confirmed  in  her 
rcfolution,  becaufe  no  perfon  has  been  fent  to  her  by  Oreftes  with 

news 
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news  of  his  fuccefs;  But  the  Chorus  prevent  the  blow,  and  at 
the  fame  inflant  (hew  her  a  domeftic  belonging  to  the  prince,  who 
declares  that  Oreftes  has  conquered,  and  that  the  ufurper  lies  ex* 
pirin^.  The  terror  and  doubts  with  which  the  mind  of  Eledra  is 
filled,  hinder  her  at  firft  from  knowing  this  fervant :  but  when 
her  fpirits  are  compofed,  fhe  recollefts  him,  and  makes  him  re* 
peat  the  happy  tidings.  The  officer  relates  the  whole  tranfadtion 
to  her  nearly  in  the  following  manner : 

"  When  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  tyrant  was,  we  found 
"  him  walking  alone  in  a  garden,  gathering  branches  of  mvrtle,  to 
**  crown  the  guefts.  When  he  perceived  us,  ftrangers,  faid  he,  who 
**  are  you  ?   What  is  your  country  ?   We  are  Theflalians,  replied 
*'  Orcftes,  and  are  going  to  facrifice  to  Jupiter  Olympus,  upon  the 
^*  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus.     Well,  anfwered  Egifthus,  I  invite 
*^  you  to  the  feaft  which  I  ihall  give  after  I  have  offered  a  facrifice 
*'  to  the  Nymphs.     You  may  go  thither  to-morrow.    But  in  the 
**  mean  time,  added  he,  prefenting  his  hand  to  us,  let  us  enter 
*<  the  palace.    I  will  order  baths  to  be  prepared  for  you,  that  you 
**  may  be  in  a  condition  to  approach  the  altar.    Ordftes  anfwered^ 
**  that  he  was  already  purified.     Immediately  all  things  were  pre-' 
**  pared  for  the  facrifice.    The  victims  were  led  to  the  altar ;  the 
^*  bafkets  were  brought  j  the  facred  fire  was  kindled,  and  bafbns 
**  were  placed  round  the  pile.    The  whole  palace  was  in  motion. 
<•  Egifthus  while  he  threw  cakes  upon  the  altar  pronounced  thefc 
*«  words  :    Ye  Nymphs  who  inhabit  the  rocks,  grant  that  I  may 
**  often  enjoy  the  privilege  of  offering  you  fuch  facrifices.  Continue 
^*  yoiir  favourable  prote^on  to  Clytemneitra  and  to  me ;  and  may 
**  your  curfes  fall  at  length  upon  our  enemies.**  By  thofe  he  meant 
Oreftes  and  the  princefs.    It  may  be  well  imagined,  as  the  Officer 
fays,  that  Oreftes  put  up  a  different  petition.    In  the  fame  facrifice 
very  oppofite  prayers  were  offered  to  neaven,  and  the  Gods  were  now 
to  decide  between  the  ufurper  and  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne. 

Egifthus,  who  little  fufpefted  that  this  prince  was  fb  near  him, 
after  having  facrificed  an  heifer,  intreated  him  to  examine  the  en- 
trails of  the  victim.  This  art  the  Thcffalians  particularly  excelled 
in,  and  Oreftes  paffed  for  a  Theflalian.  The  prince  immediately 
complied  with  his  requeft.  But  Egifthus  at  the  fight  of  the  en- 
trails was  ftruck  with  terror,  as  if  in  them  he  had  read  his  fate. 
(This  infenfibly  leads  to  the  event.)  Oreftes  in  his  turn  facrifices  a 
vidkn ;  and,  feeing  that  Bgtfthusis  employed  in  examining  the  ftiH 
beating  heart  of  the  bull,  he  with  the  fame  knife  ftrikes  the  ufurper 
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4cad.  The  guards  attack  the  prince,  who,  feconded  by  Pylades^ 
makes  a  brave  defence.  At  length  he  tells  them  that  he  is  Orcftes^ 
"  I  am  not  come,"  fays  he,  "  to  wage  war  againft  the  people  o£ 
"  Argos,  nor  againft  you,  who  are  my  fubjefts,  I  am  Oreftes„ 
"  and  I  am  come  to  revenge  the  murder  of  my  father."  At  thcfe: 
words  the  guards  drop  their  weapons  from  their  hands.  An  old 
9ian  advances :  he  knows  the  prince  again  :  they  crown  him  in- 
ftantly,  and  joy  fucceeds  to  their  late  rage.  In  a  word,  he  comes  to 
bring  to  his  fitter  not  the  head  of  Medufa,  but  of  an  enemy  more 
horrible  to  h^r. 

The  Chorus  animate  each  other,  tp  celebrate  this  triumph  with 
fongs  and.  dances;  while  Eledlra>  whofe  wifhes  are  now  accom^ 
pliihed,  addrefTes  herfelf  in  rapturous  exclamations  to  the  fun,  the 
nighty  and  the  earth*  She  is  eager  toxrown  her  brother  with  her 
.  own  hands.  She  re-enters  her  cottage^to  feek  for  one.  The  Chorue 
contiuue  their  fongs,  or  rather  their,  flioyuts  of  vidory..  Qrefles 
and  Pylades  that  inilant  appear.  Eledtra.  comes  out,^and  binds 
wreaths:  round  the  heads  of  the  two  conquerors.  But  Oreftes^ 
without  arrogating  to  himfelf  any  merit  from  the  happy  fuccefs  of 
his  enterprize,  replies  to  the  praifes  his  fifter  gives  him,  with  great 
modefty  and  decorum :  "  Eledlra  (fays  he)  let  thy  homage  bo 
**  firft  paid  to  the  Gods,  who  ar^  the  authors  of  this  great  vidory. 
"  Look  upon,  us  only  as  the minifters  of  their  will*  .and:of  the 
**  defiga  of  foj;)tune«  The  u/urper  i$,dead  ;  behold  his  .body.  It 
"  is  now  in  thy  power  to-  dilpofe  of  thy  tyrant.**  For,  he  adds^ 
according  to  the  ufage  of  the  antieivts,  that  he  abandons  this  car- 
cafe  to  his  fiftei;'s  vengeance,,  who  may  give  it  as  a  prey  to  the 
birds  and  favage  beail$  :  a  fentiment  which  fhocks  our  manners* 
It  is  true  indeed,  that,  Eledra  fhews  Ipmc  *  rcludaijcc.  to  infuU 
the  dead  :  a  circumftance  which .  would  Xfcra  to  condemin  what 
Sophocles  makes  her  fay  upon  the  fame  occaiion,  if  Eledlra's  mo- 
tive for  this  forbearance  was.  not  the  fear  of  incurring  the  indigr 
nation  of  the  people.  However,  this  fear,  after  all,  fhews  us, 
that  the  extravagant  vengeance  which  extended,  tp  the  dead  wa$ 
not  generally  approved  among  the  Greeks.  £leiftra<  contents  her- 
felf with  ufing  the  harfheft  language  imaginable  to  her  tyrant^ 
dead  as  he  is.  She  reproaches  him  in  a  lofxg  fpeech  with  dl  ihe 
had  fu£Fered  from  his  cruelty,  befides  the  qiurder  of  Agamemnon 
and  his  marriage  with  Clytemneftra.     There  is  in  this  fpeech  a 
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great  deal  of  fine  morality  and  many  ftrokes  of  fatire,  and  among 
others  upon  the  effeminacy  and  mean  condefcenfion  of  EgiftiiuSy 
which  rendered  him  the  flave^  rather  than  the  hufband  of  Clytem- 
neflra. .  Whatever  beauty  there  may  be  found  in  thefc  fatirical 
ftrokes,  which  paint  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  certain  that 
a  formal  harangue  addrefTed  to  a  dead  enemy  is  too  little  in  our 
tafle  to  be  endured. 

Orefles  orders  his  fervants  to  carry  the  body  t>f  Bgiflhus  into 
Elcftra's  houfe,  that  Clytemnefbra  may  not  fee  it  upon  her  arrival. 
This  is  done  very  feafbnably ;  for  Ele<ftra  makes  a  fign  to  her  bro- 
ther to  fpcak  no  more  upon  that  fubjed:,  and  (he  herfelf  changes 
the  difcourfe  inunediately,  becaule  me  fets  at  a  diflance  her  mo- 
ther's chariot,  which  approaches  flowly.  Here  I  think  therfe  is  a 
very  palpable  error  ;  for  is  it  probable,  that  Egiflhus  could  have 
been  murdered  publicly  at  the  ceremony  of  a  facrifice  and  Cly- 
temneflra  be  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  ?  Even  Orefles  and 
Eleftra  feem  to  have  forgot  this,  and  are  fo  intoxicated  with  their 
joy  for  the  ufurper's  deadi,  that  they  n6ver  think  of  his  wife's  be- 
ing alive,  and  in  a  condition  to  revenge  it.  And  why  indeed  did 
(he  not  come  fooner  ?  It  was  lefs  difficult  to  get  rid  of  her  thaft 
Egifthus.  But  Euripides  was  willing  to  clofe  all  with  her  death, 
to  increafe  the  tragic  pafBon  as  his  poem  proceeds;  and  this  I 
believe  is  the  only  reafon  that  can  be  affigned  for  hiq  failing  in. 
probability. 

Orefles,  at  the  approach  of  his  mother,  feels  the  fame  remorfe 
as  Cinna  in  Corneille. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  (fays  he.)    Shall  we  dip  our  hands 
in  the  blood  of  our  mother  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Would  thy  weak  coliipaflion  then  preferve  her  life  ? 

O  R  E  S  t  E  S. 

How  can  I  murder  her  from  whom  I  received  my  birth,  wbofc 
tender  cares  fuflained  my  infancy  ? 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Even  as  fhe  murdered  thy  father  and  mine. 

ORESTES. 
Gh  Phcebus !  how  injuft  are  thy  Oracles? 

Bb2  el£;ctra. 
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E  L  B  C  T  R  A. 

Who  can  be  joft  if  ApoUo  is  not  ? 

ORESTES. 

Thou  atlnnMndeft  me  to  Icill  a  mother,  and  nature  forbid*  me 
to  obey. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Can  it  be  criminal  to  revenge  a  father  ? 

ORESTES. 

Shan  the  innocent  Oreftes  become  a  parricide  ? 

E  L.  E  C  T  R  A. 
Wilt  thou  ceafe  to  be  virtuous,  by  revenging  Agamemnon  ? 

ORESTES. 
If  I  revenge  him  by  (bedding  the  blood  of  Clytenmeftra,  I  fliall 
be  punished. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
To  whom  then  wilt  thou  commit  the  care  of  revenging  the 
Jung? 

ORESTES. 
Ah !  if  it  ihould  be  fome  malignant  Demon  who  has  deceived 
me  under  die  name  of  a  God ! 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Do  not  think  Co.    The  facred  tripod  pronounces  nothing  but 
the  Oracles  of  Heaven. 

ORESTES. 

I  cannot  prove  this  Oracle  to  be  true. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Can'ft  thou  endure  to  be  reproached  with  cowardice  ?. 

ORESTES. 
Well  then  I  muft  reiblve  — - — 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

That  (he  fhall  fall  into  ^e  lame  fhare  as  EgifUius  has  done  ^ 

OR  E  S  T  E  S. 
Let  us  go  in.  I  am  upon  the  poiift  of  committing  an  horrid  deed,, 
an  Axecrable  crime  againft  fJl  nature :  but  die  Gbds  wiH  have  it  fo. 

The 
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The  lot  is  caiL     Oh  !  pleafing  moment  lor  the  father,  vAxo  is  r^-^ 
venged;  but  too,  too  cruel  for  the  fon,  who  revenges  him. 

Whatever  horror  is  inipircd  by  this  fcene,  the  remorfe  of  Orcftes 
Is  managed  with  great  ari^  and  raifes  the  fame  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
the  fpeftator  which  Cinna  expreffes  upon  his  own  remorfe. 

*  ^  On  ne  Ics  fent  aufli  que  quand  le  coup  approcfae, 
"  Et  Ton  ne  reconnoit  de  femblables  forfaits/'  &c.. 

The  Chorus  accoft  the  queen  Cly tcmneftra ;  and,  being  accom- 
plices in  the  conipiracy,  make  her  a  compliment  alike  treacherous 
and  flattering.  Euripides  reprefents  this  queen  in  a  chariot,  as  in 
the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.  She  orders  her  Trojan  flaves  who  attend 
her  to  defcend  firft,  that  fhe  may  lean  upon  their  arms.  But 
Eledtra  prevents  her  by  thefe  words  :  **  I  am,  like  them,  a  flave^ 
*'  banifhed  from  the  houfe  of  my  father.  Suffer  me  then^  oh  !. 
**  queen,  to  offer  thee  my  hand,  and  perform  their  office." 

The  queen  being  unwilling  to  receive  this  fervile  affiftance  from 
her,  her  daughter  Jftill  comparing  herfelf  to  the  Trojan  captives,, 
alks  her,  **  Why  then  was  me  treated  like  a  flave  ?  Por  our  for- 
**  tune  is  equal,  fays  £he.  Deprived,  like  them,  of  a  father,  I 
•*  am  ufed  as  a  captive." 

dytemneftrabein^  obliged  to  juftify  herfelf„  does  It  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  Sophocles;  that  is,  by  very  bad  arguments,  and  an  enu- 
meration of  the  pretended  crimes  of  Agamemnon,  the  punifhment 
ef  .which  muft  neceffarily  fall  upon  Eledlra.  The  princefs  feeing 
herfelf  even  iavitcd  by  her  motner  to  ipeak  her  fentiments  freely,, 
does  fo  with  dil  the  ftrength  and  eloquence  (he  is  miftrefs  of.  But 
this  fcene,  fo  like  that  or  Sophocles  in  the  fubjcdt,  is  far  inferior 
to  it  in  die  turn  and  manner,  as  will  be  readily  allowed  by  com- 
paring them  together.  I  fhall  not  tranflate  this  of  Euripides,  on 
account  of  the  refemblance,  which  is  very  ftrong.  However,  Ije 
puts  fome  things  into  the  mouth  of  Eleftra. which  Sophocles 
omitted :  for  example,  the  princefs  reproaches  her  mother  with 
killing  the  king,  not  fo  much  to  revenge  the  death  of  Iphigenia, 
a  trifling  pretence  and  eaflly  refuted,  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  marry 
her  lover  -,  iince,  after  the  departure  of  Agamemnon  for  Troy^  and 
before  there  was  any  defign  of  facriiicin^  Iphigenia,  Clytemneftraj, 
during  the  abfence  of  her  huiband,  affe<^d  to  appear  beautiful. 
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and 
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*  and  to  heighten  her  charms  with  all  the  omanlehts  of  drefs ;  a  ceN 
tain  indication  of  infidelity  among  the  Greeks.  "  Yet  more/' 
adds  £le£tra»  ^*  from  whence  proceeded  that  criminal  joy  which 
"  thou,  and  thou  only,  didtt  difcover  when  the  news  came  to 
'*  Argos  of  any  advantage  gained  by  the  Trojans,  and  that  fad- 
*•  ncfs  fo  plainly  exprefled  in  thy  countenance  at  the  recital  of 
*^  our  vidtories,  but  from  the  fears  of  feeing  again  too  foon,  a  huf- 
"  band,  who  was  become  hateful  to  thee  ? " 

Clytemneftra,  too  hard  preflcd  by  fuch  forceable  arguments, 
aFe<as  great  moderation,  and  even  confefTes  that  flie  is  grieved  for 
what  is  paflcd,  and  that  fhe  pardons  her  daughter  for  being  in  the 
intereft  of  a  father  rather  than  in  hers.  She  then  breaks  off  this 
difcourie,  and  mentions  Eleflra's  lying-in,  exprcfling  fbme  concern 
for  the  miferable  condition  to  which  ihe  fees  her  reduced.  She 
even  fuffers  fome  fighs  to  efcape  her  fecretly,  and  reproaches  her- 
fclf  for  the  afflictions  ftie  had  been  the  caufe  of  to  her  daughter. 
•*  It  is  too  late  to  lament  my  miferies,*'  replies  the  princefs,  **  when 
*'  thou  feeft  them  irremediable.  But  why  doft  thou  not  at  leaft 
"  recal  thy  fon  Oreftes  ?  "  Clytemneftra  acknowledges  that  fhe 
fuffered  hiqi  to  remain  in  banifhment,  through  an  apprehenfion  of 
finding  an  irreconcilable  enemy  in  him.  The  converfation  then 
turns  upon  Egifthus;  and  Ele<^ra  on  this  fubje€t  drops  thefe  equi- 
vocal words,  "  The  haughty  tyrant  dwells  in  my  houfe.*'  By 
which  fhe  would  have  her  mother  underftand,  that  he  is  poffeffed 
of  the  palace  of  her  anceflors^  while  her  meaning  is,  that  the 
l)ody  of  Egifthus  lies  extended  in  her  cottage.  The  queen  at 
length  breaks  off  a  converfation  which  grows  difpleafing  to  hec, 
and  her  daughter  prevails  upon  her  to  enter  her  cottage,  to  per- 
form there  the  accuftomed  facrifice  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
birth  of  a  cliild.  Clytemneflra  confents,  and  thus  falls  into  the 
fnare  that  is  laid  for  her.  She  even  fends  back  her  chariot  and  her 
attendants,  with  orders  not  to  return  till  the  facrifice  is  over.  This 
precaution  was  neceffary,  to  the  end  that  Oreftes  and  Eleftra 
might  meet  with  no  oppofition  in  their  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
their  mother.  We  cannot  hdp  being  again  furprifed  that  the  queen 
fhould  not  be  informed  of  Egifthus*s  deaths  tne  report  of  which 
could  not  fail  of  fprdading  over  the  whole  city.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  Euripides  partly  obviates  this  objedlion,  by  fuppofing  that 
Egiflhus  was  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  Argos,  and  that  at 
the  very  moment  he  was  murdered  Clytemncfha  nadticparted  from 
the  city  by  another  road  to  vifit  Eledtra.  But  hojv  then  did  it  hap- 
pen. 
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pen,  that  (he  did  not  arrive  at  the  houfe  of  Elcdlra  before  Oreftes? 
There  is  in  all  this,  more  contrivance  and  lefs  probability,  than  in 
the  whole  fimple  difpolition  of  Sophocles*  fable.    For  in  his  tragedy 
eiytemneflra  is  killed  during  the  abfence  of  Egifthus,  and  the* 
report  of  this  a6lion  had  not  fpread-  further  than  the  palace  of 
which  Oreftes  had  made  himfelf  mafter :  and  afterwards  Egifthus', 
i^eturning  from  a  journey,  as  he  was  expedled,  falls  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemy.     This  ia  certainly  more  natural,  than  to  fuppofe 
that  Egifthus  was  killed  at  a  facrifice,  in  the  midft  of  his  guards, 
and  domeftics,  and-  that  Clytemneftra  was  drawn  into  a  fnare  not 
very  artfully  laid.     In  efFedJ>  Eleftra's  lying-in  is  not  lefs  impro- 
bable.    How  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  queen  her  mother  was 
ignorant  of  her  daughter's  being  with  child,  and  of  the  birth  of  a 
grandfon  ?    And  upon  what  foundation  was  Eledlra  fo  certain  that 
her  mother  would  have  the  complaifance  to  come  to  her  cabin  as 
foon  as  flie  was  requefted  to  come  ?    And  yet,  if  any  one  of  thefe 
meafures  had  been  broke,  the  fecret  was  difcovered,  and  the  whole^ 
Gonfpiracy  deftroyed.   It  is  plain,  that  Euripides  was  defirous  of  giv- 
ing more  grandeur  and  fblemnity  to  the  enterprise  of  Oteftes  againft- 
Egifthus,  by  chufing  a  day  fet  apart  for  a  facred  ceremony,  a  pom-V 
pous  facrifice,  and  a  facrificer  of  fuch  dignity  whawas  himlelf: 
to  be  the  vidUm,  in  the  midft  of  hia  court  and  furrounded  by  his 
fubjefts.     But  it  is  this  which  renders  the  machine  too  perplexed 
and  its  Iprings  too  complicated.     Many  other  obfcjrvations  might 
be  made  upon  the  parallel  of  thefe  two  pieces  of  Euripides  and 
Sophocles :  butj  independent  of  thefe  obfervations,  a  fingle  reading 
of  each,  is  fufficient  toflicw,  that  the  Eledra  of  the  latter  is  greatly 
preferable  to  that  of  the  former  poet ;  and  were  the  learned  to 
judge  of  thia  tragedy  by  the  condu<5t  of  it,  they  would  conclude  it 
was  not  the  produdlion  of  Euripides,  although  the  ftyle  of  it  it 
too  like  his  to  leave  it  doubtful. 

Clytemneftra,  followed  by  EIe<3:ra,  has  fcarcely  entered  the  cot- 
tage, when  the  Chorus,  who  are  accomplices  in  the  confpiracy, 
enjoy  before-hand  the  vengeance  they  expeft  r  and,  that  the  au- 
dience may  not  be  foftened  to  compailion  by  the  horrors  of  her 
fate,  they  paint  in  the  ftrongeft  colours  the  murder  of  her  former, 
huft^and  by  her  own  hand ;  "  An  attrocious  crime,"  fay  they, , 
"  for  which  (he  is  going  to  receive  the  juft  reward,  by  a  ftrokc 
*^  like  that  which  fhe  gave  him.*'  This  is  the  law  of  retaliation, 
juftifiable  in  the  opinions  of  all  the  Greeks. 

^  Thi^. 
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This  fhort  reflexicm  is  followed  by  a  confufed  noife>' which  the^ 
hear  in  the  cottage.  Clytemneftra  cries,  **  Ah !  my  childreiw 
"  will  you  murder  your  mother  ?  '*  Even  the  Chorus,  melted  by 
thefe  cries,  and  afterwards  beholding  the  brother  and  iifter  come 
out  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  mother,  lament  the  horrtbk 
deeds  which  blot  the  hiftory  ef  the  houfe  of  Tantalus. 

ACT    THE    FIFTH. 

**  O  earth !  oh  Jupiter !  whofe  eyes  fee  all  that  paffes  here  be- 
**  low,  behold  thefe  lifelefs  bodies.     I  have  revenged  my  injuries 
*^  and  misfortunes  by  an  execrable  deed."    Thus  it  is  that  Oreftea 
{peaks  after  he  has  committed  the  crime  of  parricide.     Yet  it 
would  have  been  more  natural  to  have  fuflfered  him  to  enjoy,  for 
a  few  moments  at  lead,  the  fruits  of  that  crime,  before  he  was 
delivered  up  to  his  remorfc.     The  veil  which  paflion  fpreads  be-r 
fore  the  eyes  of  a  criminal  falls  not  off  immediately;  or,  if  it 
fliould,  the  foul,  flill  fupported  by  the  remains  of  that  rage  which 
hardened  it  to  guilt,  ilruggles  againft  repentance,  and  endeavours 
to  ilifle  or  at  leaft  to  fupprefs  it  for  a  time,  that  it  may  tafte  the 
pleafure  of  gratified  revenge.     All  that  can  be  iaid  in  favour  of 
the  Orefles  of  Euripides  is,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  kill  his 
mother  lefs  through  pailion  than  his  regard  for  the  Oracle,  and 
the  fear  of  being  branded  with  weiJmefs :  for  this  is  the  lafl  argu- 
ment Eledra  makes  ufe  of  to  confirm  Orefles,  daggered  by  fre^ 
c[uent  returns  of  remorfe  at  the  view  of  the  crime  he  was  going  to 
conunit.     But  that  Eledra  fhould  exprefs  the  fame  fentiments  of 
horror  as  her  hrother,  and  be  delivered  up  like  him  to  all  the  tortures 
^f  unavailing  repentance,  is  what  we  had  lefs  reafbn  to  exped^.  There 
was  fomethmg  great  in  a  woman's  armiag  Oreftes,  confimung  his 
wavering  refolution,  animating  his  rage,  and  piquing  his  pride  by 
the  reproach  of  weaknefs.     Emilia  behaves  in  die  fame  manner 
with  regard  to  Cinna.     But  when  the  d^d  is  per£brmed,  is  it  ere* 
dible  that  ihe  fhould  immediately  falfify  her  chara^er,  and  change 
her  unfhaken  fortitude  into  weakne^  ?    After  all  if  we  fuppofe 
that  the  eyes  of  thefe  two  criminals  were  opened  on  a  fuddem 
when  their  revenge  and  their  falfe  duty  were  fatisficd,  nothing  was 
ever  better  touched  than  their  repentance.    Their  grief  is  as  poig- 
nant as  it  is  ufelefs ;  their  rage  is  now  extinquiflied,  reafon  refumes 
its  rights,  and  their  hearts  are  torn  with  remode.     The  refped:- 
able  name  of  mother,  which  could  not  flop  their  fury,  returns  in- 
5  ccfTantly 
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ce/Tandy  to  their  mincU,  and  dwells  upon  their  tongues.  "  Thexr 
^«  hate  the  light,  they  know  not  whither  they  fhaU  henceforth 
•*  dired  their  fteps,  nor  where  th^  fhall  conceal  the  fhame  which 
*^  haunts  them.  What  afylum  mall  they  find?  What  mortal 
**  will  have  the  impiety  to  converfe  with  tnem,  and  receive  them^ 
^  under  their  roof?" 

Oreftes,  as  it  is  ufual  with  the  guilty,  charges  Apollo  with  hie 
crime,  by  whom  he  was  armed,  and  Eledtra,  by  whom  he  was 
determined.  **  It  was  thou,  inhuman  filler/*  fays  he,  **  who  forced 
^  me,  reludant  as  T  was,  to  murder  a  mother.  Alas  I  thoufaw^il 
"  her  bare  her  boibm  and  throw  herfelf  at  our  feet,  while  withi 
**  one  hand  holding  her  diihevelled  hair—-— 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 

Oh  r  I  confefs  it :  and  her  cries  foftened  thec^ 

O  R  E  S  T  E  SI 

My  dearfon,  faid  ftic,  embracing  my  knees,,  thy  mother  implbresiL 
thee  to  fpare  her  life.  This^  fignt,  thefe  words  almoft  diiarmed 
my  rage. 

C  U  O  KV  S  to  EMra. 
Inhuman  f  could'ft  thou  unmoved  behold  a  mother  expiring  at 
thy  feet? 

ORESTES. 
Alas  !  I  was  not  able  to  kill  her>  till  1  had  veiled  my  face  with; 
my  robe. 

E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 
Wretch  that  I  am  !  it  was  I  who^  animated  thee  to  this  crime : 
it  was  I  who,  by  thy  hands  and  by  my  own,  plunged  the  daggeir 
into  her  bofora. 

CHORUS. 
Oh  horror !  but  hafte,  cover  her  bodjrr  let  not  the  eye  of  hea- 
ven behold  the  wounds  with  which  thou  haft  pierced  it. 

The  Chorus  follow  the  character  of  the  commontpeople,  whole 
rage  and  hatred  are  changed  into,  compafiioa  when  the  criminal' 
ha&  fufFered  punifhment^  While  Oreftea  and  Ele^a.  are  em^ 
ployed  in  covering  the  body  of  their  mother,  Caftoc  and  Pollux 
defcend  in  a  machine ;  and  the  fomier,  addreffing  himiclf  to  Oreftes,, 
tells  him,  that  Clytemneftra  deferved  death,.,  but  that  (he  oughfe 
not  to  have  received  it  from  a  fon«.    He  allows^  that  the  Oracle  o£ 

YoL.h  .  Cc  Phifibus. 
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Phoebus  was  unjuft ;  yet  dcftiny  obliged  him  to  approve  of  it.  He 
acquaints  the  brother  and  (lAer  with  what  the  Fates  and  Jupiter 
Iiad  decreed  for  them.  Pylades  is  to  marry  Elcdnu  and  take  her 
with  him  to  his  dominions  in  Phocis,  together  with  the  labourer 
who  had  held  the  place  of  a  father  to  her  under  the  name  of  a 
hufband.  As  for  Oreftes,  he  is  doomed  to  renounce  his  country; 
to  wander  from  kingdom  to.kingdom*  always  haunted  by  tne 
Furies;  to  give  his  ^ame  to  a  city  of  Arcadia^  the  place  of  his 
banifhment ;  to  go  to  Athens,  to  implore  Pallas  to  fuiler  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  Areopagus  *  to  return  abfolved,  and  deUvered  from 
the  perfecutioos  of  the  Eumenides,  and  at  length  to  reign  peace^ 
ably  in  Argos.  The  bodies  of  Egiilhus  and  Clytenineftra  are 
buried ;  the  former  by  the  Argives,  the  latter  by  Mendaus  and 
Helen.  Euripides  adopts  here  the  fable  of  Helen  in  Egypt>  whi- 
ther he  pretends  this  princeis  was  conv^ed,  **  while  her  phan- 
"  tom  was  in  Troy,  by  Jupiter's  orders,  to  excite  thofc  wars 
"  among  nmrtals  \s4uch  were  to  coil  fo  much  bl6od/*  We  fhall 
fee  this  hiftory  at  length  in  the  other  plays  of  Euri[udes,  in  tho 
fecond  part  ot  this  wxu-k^  as  alio  the  judgment  of  the  Areopagus 
concerning  Orefles, 

The  Chorus  afk  leave  of  the  Twin-Deities  to  ipeak :  they  re- 
prefent  to  them,  that,  they  being  the  brothers  of  Clytemneftra  and 
the  children  of  Leda  as  well  as  her,  they  might  certainly  have  pre- 
vented her  from  fufiering  fi>  horrid  a  death.  This  obiervation  is 
natural  enough  i  but  the  Gods  reply,  that  defliny  and  the  impru- 
dent Oracle  of  Apollo  would  not  permit  them.  Deitiny  in  the 
Grecian  fyftem  folves  every  thing :  out  for  this,  Cailor  and  Pol- 
hix  would  have  been  gready  perpieiced  in  what  nianner  to  anfwer 
Eledra,  who  had  no  Oracle  to  plead  in  her  juflificatioh.  But 
deftiny  comes  to  their  aififlance :  it  was  defliny  which  rendered 
the  parricide  common  to  the  brother  and  the  iifler:  a  fbange 
moral  for  Gods  to  inculcate !  ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  fcene  is  taken  up  with  the  tender  grief  of 
Orefles  and  Elefixa  at  parting,  who,  after  fo  long  an  abience,  are 
met  only  to  be  again  feparated.  ^*  Alas  1  my  deareft  Mer,"  &ya 
Orefles,  **  we  mufl  part  again«  After  fo  long^  feparadon  I  have 
^*  feen  thee  but  for  a  few  moments :  thou  leavefl  me,  and  I  muft 
♦«  abandon  thee." 

Caflor,  to  confole  him,  puts  him  in  mind  that  Ele^tra  has  now 
a  hufband  fiiitaUe  to  her  birth ;  and  adds,  that  after  all,  his  fifler's 
punishment  is  oothina:  more  diaa  being  baniflied  from  her  country. 

••Alasl" 
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^  ATaa  !'*  cries  Oreftcs,  ^*  and  what  puhiflimcnt  can  be  more 
"  icvcre  than  to  be  banifhed  from  one's  native  land !  Yet  it  is 
•*  certain  my  deftiny  is  more  terrible :  it  is  not  confined  to  exile. 
•^  It  drags  me  before  a  foreign  tribunal/'  They  comfort  him 
again  by  afluring  him  he  may  depend  upon  the  favour  and  proteflion 
of  Pallas.  Eledra  then  embraces  her  brother,  in  order  to  feparate. 
•*  Receive,*^  fays  Oreftes  to  her,  '*  thefe  lafl:  marks  of  my  tender- 
^  nefs,  and  look  upon  me  as  one  dead.'* 

This  ipeech,.  which  to  a  certain  commentator  appears  cold  and  Gafper  Stib- 
ihconfiftent  with  the  character  of  a  hero,,  yet  moves  the  Gods  who^^*^^- 
areprefentt  and  Oreftes  adds,  fighing,  **  Eledlra,  I  fliall  never 
**  fee  thee  more.*'  This  the  commentator  did  not  attend  to.   After 
this  laft  fafewel,  tenderly  repeated,  Oreftes  recommends  his  lifter 
to  Pylades,  who  has  not  yet  fpoke,  and  who  goes  off  the  ftage,  as 
M.  Dacier  fays,  vntbout  littering  a  Jingle  word.    But  not  as  he  adds, 
becaufe  this  prince  was  But  illfatisfiea  with  having  a  woman  ofElec^ 
tra's  cbaraS^er^  but  becaufe  Euripides  did  not  think  that  a  peribn 
who  had  been  inadtive  almoft  through  the  whole  piece,  fhould 
ft)eak  on  occafions  where  it  was  not  abfolutely  neceflary.    He  had 
uie  example  of  Efchylus  to  plead;  who,  in  his  Cbepbores^  makes 
Pylades  fay  very  little :  and  the  antient  tragic  poets  in  general 
make  mutes-  of  children*  and  all  thofe  perfons  who  arc  rather  intro* 
duced  forftiew,  than  for  any  ufe  they  are  of  in  the  action.    It  is 
certain  that  Pylades  has  fcarce  any  bufinefs  here,  but  is  only  brought 
in  to.  fiH  the.fcenev  and  to  comply  with  that  common  notion,  toat 
Oreftes  aind  Pylades  were  infcpatable.     (Racine  has  profited  by 
this  rule  in  his  Andromache.)     If  Pylades  feconds  Oreftes  in  his 
attempt  upon  Egifthus,   this  paffes  behind  the  fcenes.     Every 
^vhere  elfe  he  is  only  a  witnefs,  like  the  perfons  who  compofe  the 
€horus.;  one  of  whom   fpeaks  for  all  the  reft.     With  refpedl  to 
the  prefent  the  Gods  beftowed  upon  him,  by  giving  him  Eleftra 
in  marriage,  a  fign  only,  without  Ipeaking,  was  fufficient  to  ex- 
prefs  his  acknowledgments.     Btfides,  he  had  too  much  reverence 
for  a  Divinity  to  interrupt  him  his  difcourfe*.    If  he  fays  nothing 
to  Eledra,  it  is  becaufe  ftie  is  not  in  a  condition  to  liften  to  the 
profeffions  of  love :  neither  the  time  nor  place  are  proper  for  fuch 
converfation ;  and  all  this  is  fuppofed  to  pafs  behind  the  fcene 
when  the  piece  is  concluded  :    therefore  Dacier's  objedlion   is 
very  ill  jfounc^ed"^    Nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  why  he  pronounces 
Ae  parting  of  Oreftes  and  Eleftra  to  be  cold  and  unafrcfting,  un- 
lefs  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  the  commentator  beforcrmcntioned.. 

C  c  2.  But, 
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But,  without  having  any  regard  to  the  concifenefs  of  their  Speeches 
on  diis  occaiion^  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  nature  and  tenderne/s  in  them.  What  more  could  be  faid 
by  a  brother  and  fi/ler  whom  fortune,  after  an  abfence  of  fb  many 
years  brought  together  again,  and  again  feparated  in  fo  furprifing 
a  manner  in  one  day  ? 

Caftor  concludes  with  a  fpeech  which  abfolutely  juftifies  Euri* 
pides  from  the  reproach  caft  upon  him  by  M.  Dacier.  For  when 
Orefles  reconmiends  his  fiiler  to  Pylades,  Caftor  anfwers  for  the 
latter :  "  Leave  to  them,'*  fays  he,  **  the  care  of  their  loves;  and 
*'  be  thy  attention  wholly  employed  on  the  means  of  delivering 
*•  thyfclf  from  the  Furies,  who  are  preparing  to  pofTefs  thee, 
"  Thefe  gloomy  Divinities  advance  with  large  ftrides^  armed  with 
^*  ferpents  and  tormenting  griefs,  the  melancholly  confequences  of 
**  guilt/'  After  this  Caftor  adds,  '^  that  Pollux  and  he  are  going 
*^  to  crofs  the  main  to  the  Sicilian  feas,  to  fuccour  fuch  veflels  as 
**  are.  toft  by  tempefts.  Yet  their  afliftance,"  they  fay,  **  is  re- 
**  ferved  only  for  mortals  who  fear  the  Gods,  and  not  for  the 
"  impious."  And,  laftly,  "  they  recommend  to  them  the  love  of 
*•  jufticc,  and  advife  them  never  to  embark  with  the  perjured/* 

This  fyftem  of  fatality  which  prevailed  in  thtA  three  tragedies^ 
and  which  in  that  of  Euripides  is  authorized  by  the  Gods,  mnders 
not  Oreftes  from  being  punifhed  by  Furies,  and  Eledtra  by  bani(h« 
ment ;  for  the  Greeks  reconciled  this  doctrine  with  that  of  a  kind 
of  free-will,  ill  underftood.  Cicero,  in  his  book  of  Fate,  explains 
the  different  notions  upon  which  this  lyftem  is  founded,  and  re- 
futes them  all.  By  the  manner  in  which  he  expofes  the  opinion 
of  the  Stoics,  it  appears,  that  thefe  philoibphers  exprefled  them- 
felves  ill ;  and  that  at  the  bottom  they  adopted  that  univerfal  no- 
tion of  free-will  which  they  durft  not  and  could  not  deny.  They 
difcerned  a  chain  of  caufes  principal  and  not  principal,  which,  fay 
they,  neceffarily  lead  to  actions  free  or  impofed  :  an  unintel- 
ligible fentiment,  but  very  favourable  to  felt-love,  which  only 
{ccks  excufe  for  it^  faults^  or  confoUtion  in  its  misfortunes. 
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The    S  U  B  J  E  C  T, 

PHILOCTETES,  the  fon  of  Poean  and  the  companion  of 
Hercules,  to  whom  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  his  arrows, 
having  followed  the  Greeks  in  the  expedition  againft  Troy  *,  was 
wounded  in  the  foot  by  a  ferpent  during  the  wyage-f-,  The  army, 
believing  he  -i^«  ftthek  %  ttrti  hartd^bf  thfcr  6otis,  obliged  Ulyflcs 
to  condu<a  him  to  the  ifle  of  Lemnos,  and  leave  him  there  while 
he  was  afleep.  Philo<ftetes  continued  ten  ywirs  Jirt  thfe^dKtary 
place,  a  prey  to  gnef,  pain^  and  refentmeat.  .  But  the  Greeks 
beiDg  informed  by  an  Oracle,  that  Troy. qouH  never  b^  taken  un- 
Icfe  thcf  hid  the  arrows  df  Hercules,  rfi^  itrtt  trtylRs*  and  the 
fon  of  Achilles  to  Lemnos,  with  orders  to  bring  PhilbAet^)^  to  the 
fiege,  on  any  conditions  whatever.  The  fubjedt  therefcrii  k  an 
important  affair  of  ftate,  although  in  appearance  it.rdkife^  cfdy  to 
the  arrows  of  ^ercules  3  and  this  little  piece  of  antkjuity  ww  by  the 
lafe  Afehbiih6p  of  Cambray  thought  fo  iliterelfihg^  that  i^  torms 
a  very  confiderable  epifode  in  his  Telemachus/  tf  wSi  ffafs^  which  Bookiji- 
induced  me  to  tranflate  the  whole  tragedy;  and  in  fbme  places  I 
have  mfidd  dfe  of  hklratiflatk)ii,  wh^T^fosin^  kbrhad  cxoGQy 
followed  the  text.  Happy,  if  in  all  the  reft  I  have  been  able  to 
imitate  this  excellent  author,  by  infufing  into  our  language  the 
elegance  and  iimplicity  of  the  original  beauties. 

•  Troy,  a  city  of  Phrygiaf  In  Afia  Minor,        f  See  a  differtatlon  written  by  M,  Four- 

too  well  known  to  need  any  iarther  men-  mont  againft  the  common  opinion  of  the 

tion  here.  duration  of  the  fiege  of  Troy,  book  v.  of  the 

t  In  the  ifland  of  Chryfa,  in  the  ^gean  Hiftory  of  the  Academy  of  Infcrip.  p.  53, 

fea,  near  the  great  Ifle  of  Candia,  towards  and  the  defence  of  the  common  opinioa 

the  coaft  of  Oeteocretes.  by  the  Abbe  Benier,  yol.  vi.  p.  425. 
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PERSONS   OF  TRB  DItAMA. 

ULYSSES,  King  of  khaca. 

N  E  O  P  T O  LE  M  U  S»  the  fba  of  AchiUes. 

P H I LO^C T C  T E 3,.  the.  fon  of  Paean»  and  companion 

of  Hercules. 
A  Spy.. 

HERCULES. 
The  CHORUS,  compoTed*  of  the  companions  of  Ulyfles  and'. 

Neoptotemus. 

The  S  C  £  N  £  is  at  Lemnoe,.  near  die  Cave  of  PhiIodete».- 
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TRACED YoP    SOPHOCLES. 

ACT       the       F     I     R     S     T. 

S  C  E  N  E    the    F  I  R  S  t! 
ULYSSES,    NEOP  TO  LE^M  US,  a  Greek  Soldier. 

ULYSSES, 

AT  length  we  behold  the  fliore  of  Lcmnos  *.  It  was  here, 
oh,  fon  of  AchOles !  it  was  in  this  defert  ifle  that,  -by  order 
of  the  afTembled  Greeks,  I  left  the  miferable  Philoftetes.  The 
wound  which  confumed  him^  like  a  devouring  iire,  forced  from 
him  horrid  cries.  The  camp  inceflantly  relbunded  either  with'liis 
groans,  or  thofe  imprecations  which  he  uttered  in  the  violence  of 

his  torture.    The  facrifices  were  difturbed. But  why  do  I  repeat 

all  this  to  thee  ?  The  time  we  lofe  in  this  difcourfe  will  betray  nae  ; 
and  the  ftt'atagem.  I  have  contrived  to  bring  Philodletes  av^ray  with 
us,  will  certainly  fail,  if  he  difcovers  my  arrival  in  his  ifland.  Thou, 
Neoptolemus,'  muft  aflift  my  defign.  Look : round  for. tbfc  cave, 
which  ferves  him  for  a  retreat.  Thou  wilt  know  it  by  thefe  marks : 
it  16  open  on  both  fides;  fo  that  in  winter  it  giyes  a  double  en-* 
trance  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  during  the  fervid  heats  of  fum- 
mer,  the  foft  breathings  of  the  winds  invite  repofe.  On  the  left, 
and  a  little  below  it^  is  a  ipring  of  pure  water.  Go  foftlv  towards 
this  cave,  and  let  me  know  ^^ether  Philodetes  be  witnin  it.  I 
wjU  at  leifure  unfold  to  thee  the  myftery  of  our  enterprize,  -  and  we 
will  unite  our  cndeavpurs  to  fiicceed  in  the  execution  of  it. 

*  Ao  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  or  the  ^gcan  fez,  now  called  Stalimene. 

Vol.  I.  D  d  NEOP- 
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N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S. 

•  I»  Js  iiDt  djflkult  "for  mVtJly^ei,  tf  ^tisfy  thy"'firft  ^aiiSC 
I  believe  I  have  already  found  the  cave  thou  fpeakelt  of. ' 

ULYSSES. 
On  what  fide  Is  it  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS,  advancing  towards  a  comer  of  tbejtagt\. 
Hem  it  is  >  bi^  I  ptroaivp  TiO:&^  q{  apy  v^m  heii^g  ^fit^   ,  - 

ULYSSES. 
Enter.    Perhaps  he  has  refigned  himfelf  to  fleep. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I  fee  nothing  but  an  uninhabited  cave. 

U  LY-S  SE  S.     ' 
Are  there  no  tdceas  from  wh^e  ^umi  caiv'ft  collet  that  it  ia 
aot  always  deferted  ? 

NE  OP  TO  LE  MU  S. 

Here  is  a  place  ftrewed  with  leavet^  a.  rural  bed  as  it  ihould 

feenu  ... 

ULYSSES. 

Doft  thou  ohferve  nothing  more  ? 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  i)  M  U  S. 
Yes ;  here  is  a.  cup>  of  very  coacfe  wQrkmanihip>   and  fomot 
dry  t»rancfaes  of  trees. 

ULYSSES. 
Thofe  are  an  his  treafures. 

NEOPTOLEMlfS; 

Oh  heavca  (  what  piercing  toi&ry !  I  perceive  aUo-fome  bloody 
rags. 

ULYSSES. 

We  are  right ;.  this  is  his  afylum)  and  he  is  not  f^r  tfiflanti- 
His  wound  virill  not  permit  him  to  wander  far  ^om  hi?  cave.'. 
Doubtlefs  he  is  gone  to  feek  food,  or  fome  falutary  herbs  to  relieve: 
his  anguiih.  Order  this  fddier  to  watch  carcfiilly,  that  Hiilode- 
tes  may  not  furpriie  us  here.  For  of  affl  the  Greeks  Ulyfl*es  is  he 
whom  it  would  moft- gratify  his  revenge  to  fee  at  Lemnos. 

NEOF* 
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NEOPTOLEMUS  titakes  a  fign  td  the  foIM&f  wbo  afcends 

an  eminence. 
Thou  may'ft  reft  fatisficd,  he  will  oblerve  whatever  paffcsf  and 
now  tell  me  thy  ftcret  frcelyi 

S  C  £  N  E     the     SECOND. 

ULYSSES,    NEOPTOLEMUS. 

ULYSSES. 
Oh  fon  of  Athillei,  be  attentive  to' the  intereft  of  all^reece, 
which  is  confided  tb  thy  care.  That  which  is  e3tt)e6ted  of  thee 
depends  more  upon  thy  prudence  than  thy  valour.  If  I  then  fpeak 
to  thee  in  uniifual  language,  and  if  I  (hould  furprife  thee,  yet  do 
not  deny  die  Greeks  VMft  affiibaiskce  they  vequire  6f  thee« 

N  E  0  P  T  O  L  fe  MXJ  S^ 

Goon.  •        . 

U  L  Y  S  S  E  S. 

Philo^et'es  mnft  t)e  deceived :  yet,  if  he  Ihould  aflc.  thee  who 
fhou  art,  thouricecTft  not  di&Uife  the'trutfi.  Tell  him  plainly^ 
that  thou  art  the  foh  of  Achilles.  But  thou '  muft  pretend,  that, 
iftuated  by  a  jiift  refefttment,  thou  haft  left  the  army, /to  jceturn 
into  thy  own  country ;  thiaf  thou  haft  broke  off  all  commerce  with 
thofe  ungrateful  princesr  who,  aftei'  they  had  by  the  moft  humble 
lAtreaticIs  prevailed' upion  thed  to  go  with  them  to  TrojV '^er- 
fuaded  that  the  fate  of  that  city  dcpcoddl  wholly  upoti  thee^^they 
had  the  cruelty  torcfufe  thee  the  arm©  of  Achillea  whiiph  thou 
di^ demand,  and  which vrsct  th3r right,  and  hkdpr^iited  them 
to  Ulyffcs  *.  Here  thou  art  to-  lowl  ma  with  the,  moft  bitter  invec- 
tives :  do  not  be  apprehenfive  of^oifending  me.  By  fpargig  me, 
thou  wilt  betray  the  dqifamofi  caufe  of  Greece.  For  remember 
Neoptolemus,  that  if  we  do  not  wreft  the  arrows  of*  tterciiles 
from  Philoiftetes,  what  Will'b^  the  confequence.  Troy  will  efcape 
thee,  and  her  dcftiny  Will  be  no  longer  ih  thy  hands.  But  why, 
thou  may'ft  afk,  cannot  I  ipeak  to  Philodtctes,  and  how  does  it 
happen  that  thoir  may*ft  do  it  withiDUt  danger  ?    Thou,  prince, 

♦  This  fa6l  is  true.  In  an  afembly  of  trr*  Ulyffcs.  But  Neoptolemus  laid  no 
the  Greeks,  UlyiTes  and  Ajax  difputed  for  cfaim  to  them,  and  was  not  oficndcd  that 
the  arms  of  Achilles,  which  were  adjudged    they  were  ^en  to  Ulyifesa  ^ 

D  d  2  cameft 
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cameft  a  voluntary  warrior  to  the  ^egc  of  Troy.  The  oath  by 
which  we  are  bound,  and  which  has  kept  us  united  for  fo  many 
years,  did  not  affociatc  thee  in  our  firft  attempt  upon  that  city.  But 
Philoftctes  knows  my  engagements^  and  the  intereft  which  at-» 
taches  me  to  this  war;  /hould  he  who  is  pofTeHed  of  thofe  arrows 
on  which  our  fate  depends,  (houl4  he  know  that  I  am  in  Lemnos, 
I  am  loff,  and  thou  wilt  periih  with  me.  Be  perfuaded  then  that 
it  is  by  (lrata|em  alone  thou  can'ft  make  thyfelf  mafter  of  thefe 
fatal  arms. '  I  know  a  heart  like  thine  fcorns  all  deceit,  but  fuc- 
cefs  will  be  the  fruits  of  this.  Let  us  idare  to  commit  a  finall  but 
neceffaryr  crime.  We  fliall  have  time  enough  to  ihcw  eurfelves  w- 
tiious.  Be  guided  by  my  counfels  for  a  moment  >  and  hencefot- 
wards/ 1  will  imitate  thy  virtue. 

N  O  E  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S. 
With  horror  I  hear  thy  counfels:  artd  bow  are  they  to  be 
pradtifed  ?  No,  prince,  I  know  n^felf  unfit  for  artifice.  This 
talent  was  never  poflefled  either  by  Achilles  or  by  me.  By  force  I 
may  prevail  over  Philodetes,  but  not  by  fraud.  Alas !  how  can 
this  miferable  prince,  alone,  enfeebled  by  his  pains,,  r^fift  us  P 
It  was  my  glory  to  be  appointed  by  the  Greeks  me  companion  of 
Ulyfles  in  this  enterprizej  but  I  blufhat  the  name,  of  traitor.  In 
one  word,  I  fhould  prefer  a  difappointment,  which  left  me  ilill  my 
honour,  to  a  vidory  which  muft  load'  me  with  infamy. 

ULYSSES. 
Too  generous  prince,  I  cannot  but  applaud  thefe  noMe  fcnti- 
ments.     When  young,  I  preferred,  like  theev  vatour  to  policy  f 
long  experience  has  opened  my  eyes.    Believe  me,  Neoptolemus,. 
it  is  the  tongue,  and  not  the  arm,  that  governs  all  with  mortals. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

But  this  which  thou  requireft  of  me,  is  it  not^  after  all,  an 
odious  falfhood  ? 

ULYSSES. 

It  is  an  innocent  artifice  only,  to  bring  Philoftetcs  into  our 

mcafures.  . 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

An  artifice,  fay'ft  thou  !   Why  not  attenipt  to  win  him  by  j^er^-^ 
fuafion  ?      '    ' 

ULYSSES. 
Neither  perfuafion  nor  force  will  prevail  with  him. 

NEOP. 
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N  E  O  P  T  O  LE  M  U  S. 
Is  he  invincible  then  ? 

ULYSSES. 
He  is.    Judge  of  it  by  thofe  inevitable  and  mortal  arrows  he 
pofiefles. 

NEOPTOLE  M  U  Sv 
Then  certainly  it  is  not  fafe  to  accofl  hinii.r 

ULYSSES. 
Not  without  obferving  thofe  meafures  I.propofed  to  thee.- 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

But  is  not  falfhood  criminal  ? 

U  L  Y  S  S  E.  S. 
Not  whett  it  is  neceflary. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
How  is  it  poilible  for  a  man  of  candour  and  honefly  to  mention 
a  faUhood  without  blu(hing  ? 

ULYSSES, 
Bluihing  I  muft  a  faUe  fhame  ballance  our  real  intereft? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

What  intereft  have  I  in  bringing  back  Philodetes  to    Troy^ 

ULYSSES. 
Troy  cannot  fall  but  by  his  arrows. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Is  it  not  to  fall  t^  me  then>  a&  thou  vainly  flattered'ft  me  I 

ULYSSES. 
Thefe  arrows  without  diee  wiU  be  ufelefs,  and  thou  can'ft  do 
nothing  without  them. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

I  find  I  muft  yield  to  thy  reafons,  and  force  thefe  arrows  ftotot 
him. 

ULYSSES. 
A  double  laurel  will  be  the  reward. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

What  laurel  ?  Make  glory  fure»  and  I  yield.. 

ULYSSES. 
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U  L  Y  S  S  E  S. 
The  crown  of  valour  and  of  prudence  will  be  thineg 

Well,  I  obey.     Oh  f  virtue  ceafe  thy  reproaches. 

ULYSSES. 

Can'fl  thou  anfwer  Ibr  thiftc  own  heart  i  trei  my  oouniels  fixed 
there  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
My  word  is  paft.    It  is  fufficient. 

ULYSSES. 
Thou  art  then  to  wait  for  him  here.  I  will  retire,  for  fear  we 
(hould  be  fuiprifed,  and  take  wi^  me  this  ipy,  whom  I  will  fend 
back  to  thee,  to  put  an  end  to  thy  coaver&tk)Q,  and  prda  thy 
departure.  When  h^  ftppetf  s  again  he  will  be  difguifed,  that  he 
may  not  be  known  by  rniIo<^etes.  Mark  well  the  feigned  Intel- 
ligence  he  will  bring  thee,  and  take  thy  meaHires  as  diou  fhalt 
judge  moft  proper.  I  am  going  to  our  veflel,  and  truft  all  to  thy 
wifdom.  [Jb  be  goes  out.]  Ok,  Mercury,  and  thou  divine  Minerva^ 
whofe  aid  waa  tvet  preftot  to  mtf ,  fsvoir  my  cnflsrprize  this  dsfy. 

S  C  E  N  E    the    T  H  r  R  D. 

CHORUS,  NEGPTOLE  M  U  S. 

CHORUS. 

SraopHB  I.  Strangers  as  we  ar^  ki  this  ifle,  vpe  lonow  no^  oh  prince,  what 
is  required  a£  us*  MufL  we  ^ak^  or  be  filent  ?  In  what  manner 
are  we  to  behave  towards  a.  prince,  rendered  diftruftful  by  misfor- 
tune. The  ^rt  of  governing  men  is  fuperior  to  every  other  art ; 
and  it  is  from  kings,  to  whom  die  Gods  have  confided  their  fove- 
reign  power,  that  we  exped:  thofe  fupreme  commands  by  which 
we  regulate  our -duty.  It  is  £)f  tfiee  to  fpeak,  obedience  is  our 
part 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

If  you  have  any  cutiofity  to  view  the  retreat  of  Philodletes, 
near  the  extremity  of  the  fhorc,  3rDu  may  go  andcxamine  it  with- 
out danger;  but^Si.foM  al  y<)u. pet ceivot this  formidable  warrior, 
return  inflantly  I  g(»Qm|qd  joji* 

'•a  CHORUS. 
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CHORUS, 

Our  forefight  huL  already  pmwited  thy  dkfices,  ptince  *.     We  Aotistm^ 
will  read  our  duty  in  thine  cy?s.    -Condefi^nd  only  to  point  out  his  ""*" 
dwelling  to  us.     It  is  neeeflary  we  (hoiJd  know  where  it  is,  that 
it  may  not  efcape  our  view.     Is  it  a  cave  ?    An  afylum  fuch  as 
the  wild  beafls  niak«  ckoica  of  ?"   What  patb  leads  to  it  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Behold  that  cave»  which  is  opea  at  each  ead»  ^iiA  that  bed  o£ 
ftone  i  there  is  his  habitation. 

C  H  0  R  U  S. 

Whither  is  the  unfortunate  hero  gone  ? 

N  E  O  F  T  O  L  E  M  U  S. 

He  has  taken  that  path,  at  a  fitde  diftance  frona  his  grof to,  in^ 
fearch  of  food  to  fiipport  a  languifliing  life.  He  hunts  with  his 
bow.  For  fuch,  it  is  laid,  is  his  manner  of  living :  nor  has  he  yet 
been  able  to  find  out  any  remedy  for  the  difeafe  that  confumes  hkoi^ 

CHORUS. 

The  frightful  ibfitude  he  lives  in  wakes  all  my  pity  for  him<.snop«»  IB- 
Alas!  the  pleafures  of  (bciety,  the  ibothings  of  iympathizingfriend« 
fiiip,  are  unknown  to  him.  Mifeiable  and  abandoned,  he  is  tho 
vidlim  of  a  dire  difeafe,  and  deprived  of  all  the  neceffaries  of  life. 
How  has  he  been  able  to  fupport  fuch  complicated  diftreis !  Oh, 
mortals !  how  greatly  are  you  to  be  pitied  when  the  happy  medium* 
that  feparates  riches  from  poverty  is  not  your  lof ! 

Philo<fletes  is^nobfe,  as  tne  noblcft  among  the  Greeks.    Yet,  op-  AVTisTira*- 
preiTed  widi  poverty  and  pain,  by  both  equally  tormented,  he  has  pb&  il 
]30  other  fociety  than  the  birds  andfavage  besAs,  and  the  echo  i 
who  repeats  his  cries  and  groans* 

NEOPTOLEMUS.. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  his  pain  fliould  be  exceflivCr  for  doubt- 
Icfs  it  was  the  Gods  who  ftruck  him  in  the  iile  of  Chryfe ;  and  if 
he  was  likewife  abandoned  by  the  Greeks,  the  fame  Gods  not  only    ' 
permitted  but  defigned  it  fliould  be  fo,  fince  they  were  not  wHl- 

*  ^7  this  fpeech  of  the  Ch<m]S  we  roay  find  them  Aronghont  ^e  whole  piece,  foLr 

difcover  that  they  intend  to  join  with  Ulyf-  lowing  the  impr^fiioits  given  them  by  Nc- 

les  and  Neoptolemus  in  deceiving  Philode-  optoIemus>  and  Teconding  him. 
fe9s ;  therefore  we  (hall  not  be  fttrpriied  tp 

ing 
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ing  he  (hould  ufe  thofe  fatal  arrows  againft  Troy,  till  the  time  was 
come  when  the  deftioj  of  Dion  was  to  be  iiUfillal. 

CHORUS. 

Harki  prince. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

What  is  it? 

CHORUS. 

I  diink  I  hear  plaintive  cries. 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  EM  U  S. 
From  which  fide  do  they  fcem  to  come  ? 

CHORUS,  fH>inting  to  the  place. 

The  groans  which  ilrike  our  cars  fcem  to  be  thofe  of  a  man 
who  drags  himfelf  along  with  pain.  'Tis  Philodletes  without 
doubt.     His  complaints  may  be  neard  even  here.     Be  prepared, 

prince.     He  approaches,  he  is  come Inftead  of  the  pipe's 

chearful  found,  which  from  afar  declares  the  arrival  of  the  fliep- 
herds,  his  piercing  groans  and  cries  are  heard.  Ah !  certainly  ne 
has  hurt  himfelf  by  traveriing  fome  rugged  road.  The  fight  of  a 
vefiel  fo  near  this  defert  fiiore  has  induced  him  to  go  and  implore 
afliftance. 

A  C  T     the     S  E   C   O  N  D. 

S  C  E  N  E    the    F  I  R  S  T. 
PHILOCTETES,  NEQPTOLEMUS,  the  CHORUS. 

PHILOCTETES. 

OH,  ftrangcrs,  who  are  ye  ?  What  difaftcr  has  brought  ye 
to  this  uninhabited  ifland  ?  What  is  your  country  ?  Of  what 
nation  are  ye?  I  know  that  Grecian  habit,  that  habit  which  is 
fiill  fo  dear  to  me.  Oh  !  why  do  you  delay  to  let  me  hear  your 
voice  ?  I  long  to  find  upon  your  lips  a  language  which  I  had  ceafed 
to  fpcak.  Be  not  lefs  terrified  at  the  fight  of  an  inhabitant  of  this 
wild  folitude,  than  moVed  with  companion  for  a  wretch  who  has 
no  refource,  and  fees  himfelf  abandoned  by  Gods  and  men.  If 
yp'u  come  as  friends,  fpeak,  and  give  me  that  fatisfa(5tion  at  lead 
4  which 
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which  no  man  can  with  juftic6  refufe  another :  anfwer  me  and 
hear  me  in  my  turn. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Learn  firft  what  thou  fo  ardently  defireft  to  know.  We  are 
Greeks. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Oh !  words  delightful  to  my  ear,  after  fo  many  years  of  folitude 
and  filence !  Oh,  my  fon !  what  chance,  what  deftinv,  what  tem- 
peft,  or  rather  what  propitious  wind,  has  brought  thee  hither  to 
end  my  woes  ?  Suffer  me  not  to  be  ignorant  of  an  adventure  fo 
fortunate  for  me. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

I  was  born  in  the  ifland  of  Scyros  * ;  and  thither  I  am  return- 
ing :  I  am  Neoptolemus,  the  fon  of  Achilles.  Now  thou  knoweft 
all. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Oh !  fon  of  a  father  whom  I  fo  greatly  loved,  citizen  of  a  coun- 
try whofe  remembrance  is  ftill  fo  dear  to  me,  thou  darling  of  the 
aged  Lycomedes  ;  what  veffels  haft  thou  brought  hither  ?  From 
whence  comeft  thou  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

From  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

PHILOCTETES. 

The  fiegc  of  Troy  !   Thou  wert  not  in  our  firft  expedition. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Wert  thou  then  ? 

PHILOCTETES. 

Ah,  my  fon !  I  perceive  thou  knoweft  not  who  it  is  thou  art 
Ipeaking  to. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
How  fhould  I  know  a  warrior  whom  I  never  faw  before. 

PHILOCTETES. 

How !  are  my  misfortunes  unknown  to  thee  ?  Has  not  my  name 
even  reached  thine  ears  ? 


*  An  ifland  of  the  ^gean  fea>  under  the  dominion  of  Achilles. 

Vol.  I.  Ee  NEOP- 
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NEOPTOLEMUS, 
I  am  ignorant  of  alL 

PHILOCTETES. 

Alas !  furcly  I  am  peculiarly  unfortunate,  and  hated  by  the  Gods, 
fince  no  report  of  my  diftreflcs  has  reached  my  family,  nor  even 
Greece,  while  my  barbarous  pcrfecutors  laugh  in  fecret  at  my  woes^ 
and  my  difeafe  increafes  daily,  and  acquires  new  ftrength  to  over- 
whelm me.  Know  then,  my  fon,  I  am  that  companion  of  Her- 
cules, of  whom  perhaps  thou  haft  heard,  the  poueiTor  of  his  ar- 
rows, the  fon  of  Paean,  in  a  word,  I  am  Philoftetes.  It  is  I  whom 
the  Atridae  and  the  king  of  Ithaca  left  in  this  folitary  place,  with- 
out fuccour,  without  relburce ;  me  whom  they  beheld  languifhing 
under  a  horrid  difeafe,  and  wounded  by  the  poifbnous  fting  of  a 
ferpeht ;  me  whom  they  deferted  here  at  Lemnos,  when  we  were 
driven  upon  this  coaft  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  in  our  return  from 
Chryfe.  Fatigued  with  a  tedious  voyage,  I  fell  afleep  in  this  ca- 
vern near  the  fliore.  The  barbarous  wretches  took  advantage  of 
that  fatal  moment  to  fail  without  mc.  Some  fmall  remains  of 
companion,  as  for  the  moft  miferable  of  men,  forced  them  to  leave 
me  a  little  provifion,  and  fome  linen  rags,  with  which  I  ufed  ta 
bind  my  wound-  Oh,  may  they  fufFer  a  like  fate !  They  departed, 
I  awoke  foon  after,  awoke  to  grief,  aftonifliment,  tears,  and  de- 
ipair !  What  imprecations  did  I  not  utter  when  I  faw  my  (hips 
ploughing  the  waves  without  me !  when  I  found  myfelf  alone  in 
this  defert,  no  ftranger  to  affift  or  comfort  me  !  Alas !  I  caft  my 
melanchoUy  looks  on  every  fide,  and  found  nothing  but  what  they 
had  left  with  me,  poverty,  and  an  inexhauftable  fource  of  groans. 
Yet  day  followed  day,  time  rolled  on,  and  in  this  grotto,  which 
ferved  me  for  a  dwelling,  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fubfifting  by 
my  own  induftry,  this  bow  furnifhed  me  with  food.  With  my 
arrows  I  pierced  the  timorous  birds  that  flew  about  my  rock :  and 
when  I  had  killed  any,  I  ufed  to  crawl  painfully  along  the  ground 
to  take  up  my  prey.  In-  the  fame  manner  was  I  forced  to  fetch 
water  for  my  ufe :  but  the  moft  painful  of  my  labours  was  cutting 
wood,  as  well  for  dreffing  my  food  as  to  ferve  me  for  fuel  during 
the  rigour  of  the  winter.  I  drew  from  two  flints  that  fire  which 
prefervcd  my  languifliing  life  ;  for  it  is  to  this  element  *  that  I 
owe  all,  except  health,  which  I  fhall  never  recover.     Such  has 

•  He  alludes  here  to  Vulcan,  the  God  of  fire  and  of  Lemnos, 

been 
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been  my  melanchoUy  life  in  this  horj»id  ifland :  in  which  there  is 
neither  port  nor  commerce,  nor  houfes  to  receive  ftrangers,  nor 
any  inducement  for  fhips  to  put  in  here.  One  can  hope  for  no 
fociety  by  but  tertpefts :  and  if  they  have  fent  me  fome  wretches, 
as  during  my  long  refidence  here  this  could  not  fail  of  fometimes 
happening,  thofe  who  were  forced  to  land  in  this  wretched  place 
were  fatisfied  with  lamenting  my  diftrefs,  and  in  compaffion  left 
me  fome  food  and  cloathing.  This  was  all  I  could  obtain  from 
their  barren  pity ;  for  although  I  earnefty  implored  them  to  carry 
me  to  my  own  country,  I  found  none  who  were  willing  to  be 
troubled  with  me.  They  left  me  to  die  by  a  flow  torture,  for  ten 
long  years  a  victim  to  hunger,  while  I  fed  the  devouring  wound 
that  confumed  me.  Such  was  the  miferable  condition  to  which 
the  cruelty  of  Ulyfles  and  the  Atridse  reduced  me.  May  the 
Gods  reward  them  for  it ! 

CHORUS. 

We,  like  thofe  ftrangers  whom  chance  conduifbed  to  this  ifland^ 
compaflionate  thy  woes,  unhappy  prince.    This  is  all  we  can  do. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
But  I  have  proved  the  truth  of  what  thou  fay'ft.     In  me  thou 
feeft  a  witnefs  of  the  injuftice  of  Ulyffes  and  the  Atridae. 

PHILOCTETES. 
Haft  thou  then  been  injured  by  them  ?  And  haft  thou,  like  me, 
a  right  to  hate  them  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Soon  may  this  arm  evince  my  hatred,  and  fatiate  my  juft  re- 
venge !  *  Mycene  and  Sparta  fliall  feel  that  my  country  has  her 
heroes. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Oh,  noble  fehtiments !  But  fay,  what  affront  haft  thou  received 
from  them,  that  has  excited  fuch  deep  refentment? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Thou  (halt  know,  my  dear  Philoftetes.  But  where  fhall  I  find 
language  ftrong  enough  to  exprefs  the  ftiocking  injury  I  have  re- 
ceived from  them  ?    When  death  had  deprived  me  of  Achilles 

*  He  means  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus ;  the  former  was  king  of  Myceiie,  and  the 
latter  of  Sparta. 

Eea  PHI- 
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Hold,  Ncoptolcmus,     What !  is  Achilles  dead  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

He  is,  prince :  but  he  fell  not  by  a  mortal  hand.  Apollo  pierced 
him  with  his  arrows, 

PHILOCTETES. 

His  death  was  worthy  fuch  a  hero.  Oh !  Neoptolemus,  fuffcr 
me  to  interrupt  thy  ftory  for  a  few  moments,  that  I  may  give  fome 
tears  to  the  memory  of  my  loved  friend. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Thou  hafl  too  many  miferies  of  thy  own  to  deplore,  to  take  any 
ihare  in  thoie  of  thy  friends. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Since  thou  wilt  have  it  fo,  I  will  delay  paying  him  the  tribute 
of  my  tears,  till  thou  haft  finifhed  thy  recital.  Go  on,  and  (atisfy 
my  curiofity. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

After  the  death  of  Achilles,  Ulyflcs  and  Phsenix  equipped  a  ref- 
fel,  and  came  as  deputies  from  the  Greeks,  to  affure  me,  that 
now  my  father  was  dead,  it  was  the  deftiny  of  Troy  to  fall  only 
by  my  hands.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  perfuading  me  to  em- 
bark immediately  with  them.  Grief  for  the  fate  of  Achilles,  the 
deiire  of  feeing  uie  fad  remains  of  a  father,  whom  while  he  lived 

I  was  not  fo  happy  to  behold fhall  I  confcfs  all  to  you,  the 

pleafing  illufion  with  which  they  flattered  me,  that  the  taking  of 
Pergamus  was  referved  for  me,  all  concurred  to  haften  my  depar- 
ture. When  I  arrived  in  the  port  of  *  Sigeum,  the  whole  army  ga- 
thered round  me.  They  lavifhed  on  me  the  moft  foothing  prailes. 
Everyone  fwore,  that  he  beh9kf  Achilles  again.  But,  alas!  Achil- 
les was  no  more.  Fired  with  thefe  praifes,  fcarce  had  I  (hed  fome 
tears  upon  the  tomb  of  my  father  when  I  flew  to  the  Atridae, 
from  whom,  I  thought,  I  had  a  right  to  expert  every  thing,  and 
demanded  of  them  my  father's  armour.  Their  anfwer  was  alike 
cruel  and  unjuft.  '*  Take  whatever  clfe  belonged  to  thy  father," 
faid  they :  **  but  his  armour  is  in  the  poflfeflion  of  another.  It  was 
**  Befl:owed  upon  UlyflTes."     Tears  of  grief  and  indignation  filled 

♦  Port  of  Ttoj. 
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my  eyes,  my  anger  at  length  rofe  to  fury.  "  Unjuft  Greeks," 
faid  I  to  thcm>  **  how  have  you  dared  without  my  knowledge  to 
*'  difpofe  of  this  armour  which  belonged  to  me?"  Ulyfles  was 
prefent.  "  Young  man,"  faid  he,  "  thou  haft  no  right  to  this 
"  armour,  it  is  mine  by  the  unanimous  fuffrages  of  the  Greeks. 
"  With  that  I  was  rewarded/*  This  anfwer  aggravated  my  rage,, 
and  in  the  tranlport  with  which  I  was  agitated  I  poured  forth  a 
thoufand  menaces  againft  him,  and  all  tne  imprecations  my  fury 
fuggefted,  vmlefs  he  reftored  my  armour.  My  words  piqued  him, 
no  doubt,  yet  he  difcovered  no  emotion.  "  Thou  haft  not,"  faid 
he,  "  borne  thy  part  in  the  dangers  of  this  long  fiege.  Thou  haft 
•*  not  merited  fuch  armour,  and  thou  already  tdkeft  too  haughtily. 
"  Thou  fhalt  never  carry  this  prize  to  Scyros."  Pierced  to  the 
foul  by  fo  cruel  an  affront,  and  robbed  thus  by  the  wickedeft  of 
all  men,  I  left  the  army,  to  return  to  Scyros,  lefs  incenfed  againft 
UlyfTes  than  the  Atridae.  For  it  is  the  example  of  the  chiefs  that 
makes  inferiors  bafe.  And  now,  Philodletes,  I  have  told  thee  all- 
May  all  who  are  enemies  to  UlyfTes  and  the  Atridae  be  as  dear  ta 
the  Gods  as  they  are  to  me. 

CHORUS. 

Oh,  earth !  who  in  thy  bofom  containefl  the  wealthy  Paftolus,  Stropm^ 
mother  of  Jupiter,  thou  by  whom  the  fierceft  lions  are  tamed; 
fource  of  all  bleffings,  thou  Goddefs,  thou  knoweft  how  many 
vows  I  addreffed  to  thee,  when  the  Atridae  thus  cruelly  injured 
the  fon  of  Achilles,  to  honour  the  foa  of  *  Laertes  with  the  no- 
bleft  prize  in  the  world. 

P  H  I  L  O  C  T  E  T  E  S. 

Strangers,  this  refentment  which  has  procured  me  the  blefUng 
of  feeing  you  in  this  favage  ifle,  is  but  too  juft.  Like  you  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  injury  you  complain  of  ought  only  to  be  charged 
to  the  Atridae  and  Ulyfles.  I  have  long  known  Laertes'  fon. 
Falfhood  dwells  on  his  lips;  his  hands  are  praftifed  in  iniquity: 
nothing  either  good  or  juft  can  be  fuggefted  by  a  heart  like  his. 
I  am  not  furprifed  therefore  at  all  I  have  heard  from  you.  But. 
how  did  Ajax  brook  this  injuftice  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Had  Ajax  been  alive,  they  would  not  have  dared  to  commit  it- 

•  UlyfTes. 

P  H  I  L  O  C- 
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PHILOCTETES. 

Oh  heaven !  Ajax  then  is  dead,  and  yet  Diomcde  lives !  and 
this  bafe  branch  of  Syfiphus  *,  this  Ulyiies,  purchafcd  while  yet 
unborn  by  his  father,  he  ftill  enjoys  the  light ! 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Both  live,  and  flourish  in  the  army. 

PHILOCTETES. 

And  where  is  Neftor,  my  old  friend,  that  fage  who  knows  fo 
well  how  to  confound  the  artifices  of  fuch  bafe  men»  and  who  was 
the  foul  of  all  the  Grecian  councils  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Neftor  is  alive,  but  unhappy.     He  has  loft  his  fon  Antilochus. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Alas !  what  doft  thou  tell  mc  ?  Death  then  has  fpared  not  one 
of  thofe  who  beft  deferved  to  live.  What  (hall  we  think  of  hea- 
ven !  The  virtuous  fall,  and  vile  UlyfTes  lives  ! 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

•f-  Antilochus  was  brave  :  but  life  is  not  always  the  reward  of 
valour. 

PHILOCTETES. 
Where  was  Patroclus  then,  the  beloved  friend  of  thy  father  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

In  the  tomb.  War,  cruel  and  undifcerning  war,  has  mowed 
down  the  good,  and  only  fpared  the  wicked. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Alas !  I  find  it  is  too  true.     But  fince  we  are  fpeaking  of  the 

wicked  only,  fay  what  is  become  of  him of  him  who  poflcf- 

fed  a  wit  fo  dangerous,  a  tongue  fo  falfe  and  wicked 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Thou  meaneft  Ulyfles. 


*  The  enemies  of  Ulyffcs  ufed  to  fiiy,  I  have  made  it  relate  to  Antilochus.    If  it 

that  his  father  Laertes  purchafcd  at  a  high  was  of  Ulyfles  Neoptolemus  was  fpeaking, 

price  his  marriage  with  Anticlea,  who  was  the  fenfe  would  be.  He  comics  fyjirat^mi 

already  with  child  of  him.  iiff  ^  w  cftctt  decuvf^ 

t  The  fenfe  of  this  aniWcr  in  equivocal. 

PHILOC- 
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PHILOCTETES. 

No:  Therfites.    It  is  him  I  mean,  that  noify.babler. 

NEOPTOl^EMUS. 
I  never  yet  have  feen  him  :  but  it  is  faid  that  he  is  ftill  alive. 

PHILOCTETES. 

'Tis  v^ell.  Thus  ought  it  to  be>  the  refufe  of  the  army  lives : 
I  thank  the  Gods  for  it.  They  feem  to  take  pleafure  in  clofing 
the  gates  of  death  againft  fraud  and  injuftice,  and  open  them  only 
for  the  good  and  virtuous.  Thus  the  Gods  adt,  and  yet  we  praife 
them. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

As  for  me,  oh !  Philodtetes,  far  from  Ilion  and  the  Atridae,  far 
from  an  army  v^^hich  I  hate,  where  evil  prevails  over  good,  where 
probity  and  virtue  are  oppreffed  by  lawlefs  power,  I  go  to  live  con- 
tented in  the  rude  ifle  of  Scyros.  Adieu :  may  the  Gods  heal  thy 
wound.  I  fliall  now  return  to  my  (hip,  and  with  the  fir  ft  favour- 
able breeze  launch  from  this  ftiore. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Alas !  my  fon,  fo  foon  then  wilt  thou  leave  me ! 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

It  is  time  to  depart.  I  may  lofe  a  favourable  opportunity  by  be- 
ing at  this  diftance  from  my  vefTel. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Oh,  my  fon !  I  conjure  thee  by  the  manes  of  thy  father,  by  thy 
mother,  by  all  that  is  deareft  to  thee  in  the  world,  leave  me  not 
to  thofe  miferies  which  thy  own  eyes  have  been  witnefTes  of.  I 
know  I  {hall  be  burdenfome  to  thee ;  but  it  would  be  difhonourable 
to  forfake  me,  defolate  as  I  am :  and  thou  art  not  capable  of  com- 
mitting ought  that  is  bafe.  None  but  great  fouls  know  how  much 
glory  there  is  in  being  good.  And  will  it  not  be  glorious  for  thee 
to  have  preferved  a  miferablc  wretch,  and  to  have  reftored  him  to 
his  country  ?  Throw  me  into  the  prow,  the  ftern,  the  fink  itfelf, 
or  wherever  I  may  be  leaft  troublelbme  to  thee.  Grant  me  this 
favour.  I  implore  it  in  the  name  of  that  Deity,  the  protedtor  of 
fuppliants.  Oh  !  fuffer  thyfelf  to  be  moved  by  my  prayers.  Not- 
withftanding  the  torture  of  my  wound,  I  will  throw  myfelf  at  thy 
feet  to  obtain  this  requeft.    Leave  me  not  in  a  defert,  where  there 

is 
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is  no  human  footftep.  Take  me  into  thy  own  country,  or  into 
^  Eubia,  from  whence  I  may  eaflly  tranfport  myfelf  to  mount  Octa, 
and  the  pleafant  banks  of  the  river  Sperchius.  Reftorc  me  to  my 
father.  I  defired  him  to  fend  me  a  fliip.  Alas !  he  is  dead  per- 
haps, or  thofe  who  promifed  to  tell  him  my  defliny  have  not  done 
it;  and,  eager  to  return  to  their  own  country,  have  forgot  me. 
Oh,  my  fon !  from  thee  I  hope  for  fuccour.  Remember  the  in- 
liability  of  all  human  things.  He  who  is  happy  (hould  be  fearful 
of  abuiing  that  favour  he  holds  from  the  Gods,  and  (hould  endea- 
vour to  become  worthy  of  it,  by  relieving  the  miferable. 

CHORUS. 

Comply  with  the  requeft  of  Philodletus,  prince.  His  miferies 
muft  furely  have  excited  thy  pity.  Oh !  may  the  Gods  relieve 
him.  Were  it  only  through  hatred  of  the  Atridae,  I  would  affift 
him.  And  by  this  aft  thou  wilt  at  once  have  the  fatisfaftion  of 
making  him  happy,  of  puniftiing  the  treacherous  Greeks,  and  of 
turning  afide  the  wrath  of  thofe  Gods  who  are  the  revengers  of 
flighted  innocence. 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S,   to  the  Chorus. 
Friends,  your  requeft  is  generous.    But  will  younot  repent  this 
generofity  when  his  difeafe  becomes  ofFenfive  to  you  ? 

CHORUS. 

No,  prince  :  I  will  never  incur  the  reproaches  of  having  meanly 
repented  of  what  humani^  prompted  me  to  do. 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S,  to  the  Chorus. 

I  (hould  be  aihamed  to  appear  Ie(s  generous  than  you  are.  I 
confent  then  to  receive  him  into  my  (hip :  let  us  depart  imme- 
diately. It  (hall  not  be  my  fault  if  all  his  wi(hes  are  not  fatis(ied. 
And  now  may  the  Gods  grant  us  ^  happy  arrival  at  the  defired 
port  "f-. 

PHILOCTETES, 

Oh,  ble(red  day !  Oh,  noble  Neoptolemus  !  Youth  worthy  of 
thy  father's  glory !  And  you,  ye  dear  companions  of  this  voyage, 
what  thanks  do  I  not  owe  you  for  fuch  a  benefit  ?    Permit  me  to 

*  Eubea,  a  great  ifland  in  the  ^gean         f  He  means  Troy,  and  Philodetcs  un^ 
fea,  now  called  Ntgropont.    Oeta,  a  moun-    derftands  by  it  his  own  countiy^ 
tain  in  TheiTaly,  called  Bmina.    It  extends 
as  far  as  Tbermopyle. 

bid 
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bid  tKis  difmal  maitiidn  adieu,  l^nter  t^ith  the,  and  fee  how  I 
have  lived,  and  what  I  have  endured.  None  but  myfelf  could 
have  endured  fo  much.  But  ncceffity  taught  me  patience  and  re- 
iignation :  from  her  men  learn  to  extrafl:  good  from  wretchednefs 
itfelf. 

C  H  O  R  tr  S. 

Stop  a  moment^  "Ncftptolamus.  Here  is  one  of  our  companions 
coming  towards  us :  he  has  a  ftranger  with  hinl.  Let  us  enquire 
what  brings  them  hither. 

SCENE      the      SECOND, 

To  them  tw>  Greeks.     One  di^ffed  like  a  merchant  ♦. 

Thft  difguifed  S  P  Y. 

Son  of  Achilles,  I  defired  thifif  man,  whom  with  two  of  his 
conipanions  thou  left'ft  to  guard  thj  (hip,  to  bring  me  inftantly 
to  thee,  in  whatever  part -of  this  iuand  thou  wert.  I  am  come 
from  the  camp  before  Troy,  and  was  returning  in  a  fmall  veflel 
to  Pepareth  -f*.  Happening  by  chance  to  come  oii  fliore  here,  I 
was  informed  that  thou  had'ft  alfo  landed  on  this  iflahd.  I 
thought  it  my  4uty  diefefbre>  before  I  reimbarked,  to  difclofe  a 
fecret  of  importance  to  thee,  m  which  thou  art  greatly  concerned. 
Know,  prince,  the  Greeks  have  fornied  a  defign  againft  thee  ;  but 
why  do  I  fay  a  defign  ?  It  k^more^  fiiice  it  wiU  be  executed  imme- 
diately. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Thou  (halt  find  I  wUl^  net  be  ungraceful  for  this  fervice.  Say 
dven  what  have  they  refblved  on  ? 

SPY. 
Thou  art  purfued  by  Phoenix;^  and  the  (on  of  Thefeus. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
WiA  ^h»  iftttrnt  ?  Is  it  to  appeafe  my  jufl!  relferititfeht  that 
they  oomtf,  or  to  tat^  me  back  to  Troy  Y 

Ilftnowniot, 

•  This  is  the  fme  ffsf  who  in  the  firft  f  A  little  ifland  in  the  JEgrnifes,  op- 

«&  ai^aMd  only  as  a  mute  peden,  sad  pofite  to  mmint  Athcfs.- 

whom  Ulyffes  had  fent  to  Neoptokmust  t  Phceotx-wte  gcyrtfmor  to  Neoptriemuft. 

difgvtfed  lilMT  a  merchant  He  had  educated  Achilles  alfo. 

^VoL^L  Ff  NEOP- 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Have  the  Atridae  perfuadcd  Phoenix  to  purfuc  me  ? 

SPY. 

That  he  purfucs  thee  is  certain,  and  e'er  long  he  will  appear. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

How  happened  it  that  Ulyffes  did  not  undertake  this  commif^ 
fion  ?    Was  it  fear  that  with-held  him  ?       j 

SPY. 

Diomedc  and  he  were  fent  on  fome  other  expedition  at  thctime: 
I  left  the  camp  *•  ' 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  tJ  S; 

On  fome  other  expedition  ?    Whithec  t 

SPY. 

To [In  a  low  voice.]  Who  is  this  man,  prince,  whom  E 

fee  with  thee  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS,  half wbi/pering,. 
Thou  feeft  Philodletes. 

SPY  to   NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Enough.     Fly,  prince,  fly  this  {hore.. 

P  H  I  L  O  C  T  E  T  E  S. 

What  fays  he,  Neoptolemus,  what  means  this  myfterious  dif^- 
eourfe,  theie  fufpicious  whiipers? 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S: 

I  do  not  underftand  him.:   but  I  will  oblige  him-  to  exptainu 
himfelf. 

S  P  Y. 
I  hope  thou  wilt  not  require  me  to  betray  the  army,  and' the- 
fecrets  of  the  Atridae.     I  owe  everything  to  mem«  and  they  have- 
a  claim  to  all  the  gratitude. one  in  my  humble  ftatioa can J[hew.. 

*  There  is  great  art  in  this  conveHadon  ferves  hisinftruffions»  and».pvetonding  that, 

between  Neoptolemus  and  the  Greek  fi>lr  he  was  greatly  interefted  in  what  the  fi6ti- 

dler.    XJlyfies  had  deflred  the  young  prince  tious  merchant  had  told  him,  artfully  turns 

to  accommodate  his  anftrers  to  the  -feigned  the  diicourfe  upon  Ulyfles,  to  lead  him  to  • 

mtelligence  brought  him  by  the  Spy  whom  coniels  that  Ulyfles  was  ftnt  in  (earck  of. 

he  was  to  fend  to  him«    tfeoptolemuiob-  Phiioaetes.. 

NEQP. 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 

I  hate  the  Atrida.  Philodetcs  is  their  enemy,  and  therefore, 
my   dcareft   friend,    fpeak    freely,    and   conceal  nothing    from 

me. 

SPY. 

Confider,  prince 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

I  have  already  confidered  —  Anfwer  to  what  I  demanded  of  thee. 

SPY. 

If  thou  fhould'ft  force  this  fecret  from  me,  thine  wilt  be  the 
guilt  of  breach  of  truft. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I  take  that  guilt  upoamyfelf.     Now  fpeak. 

S  P  Y. 

Well,  fince  it  niuft  be  fo,  know  then  that  Ulyfles  and  Diomede 
have  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath  to  bring  Philodtetes  either  wil- 
lingly or  by  force  back  to  the  fiege.  For  this  purpofe  they  have 
left  the  camp.  Ulyfles  publidy  boafted,  that  he  was  fure  of  fuc- 
ceeding,  and  even  appeared  more  fanguine  and  more  determined 
than  Diomede. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

'Tis  ftrange  that  the  Greeks  (hould,  after  ten  years  negleft  of  an 
unhappy  warrior,  whom  they  abandoned,  begin  to  think  of  him 
now.  Whence  proceeds  this  fudden  change  ?  Have  the  juft  Gods, 
touched  them  with  remorfe  at  lail  ? 

SPY. 
Hear  the  whole  fcheme ;  fome  circumftancc  of  which  thou 
can'ft  not  I  think  be  ignorant  of.  In  Troy  there  was  a  celebrated 
prophet,  called  Helenus,  a  fon  of  Priam.  This  prince  was  by  the 
crafty  Ulyfles  furprifed  one  night,  and  brought  prifoner  to  the 
camp,  Helenus,  ainong^^^any  other  Oracles,  declared  to  the 
Greeks,  that  tfiey  would  never  be  able  to  fubvert  Troy  till  they 
had  prevailed  upon  Philodlctes  to  quit  his  ifland  and  return  to  the 
fiege.  Ulyfles  carefully  treafured  up  thefe  words  :  he  quickly 
took  his  refolution,  and  fwore  he  would  bring  Philodtetes  back. 
**  I  hope,"  added  he,  '^  to  eflrft  this  by  perfuafion  ;  but,  if  that 
**  fails,  I  will  have  recourfe  to  violence.  My  head, ^ oh  Greeks! 
**  ihall  anfwer  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  defign."   Now  you  have  heard 

F  f  2  all. 
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all.     Fly  then,  fly  bot^ :  bfc  not  a  nwnwntj  take  all  your  com- 
panions  with  you  inftantly  *• 

PHILOCTBTES. 

How!  has  the  perfidious  wretch  fworn  to  bring  me  back  to 
the  camp  !  He  may  as  well  flatter  himfclf,  that,  like  his  father 
Syfiphus,  he  can  force  a  ihade  to  vifit  the  day  again. 

SPY. 

You  have  heard  aH  I  know.  SuflTer  me  now  to  return  to  my 
fliip.     May  the  Gods  ihower  upon  you  all  real  bleflings.     Adieu^ 

[Exif. 

SCENE     the     THIRD. 
PHILOCTETES,  NEOPTOLEMUS,  the  CHORUS. 

P  H  I  L  Q  C  T  E  T  E  S. 

Oh  Gods^  what  arrogapcc !  And  docs  Ulyffcs,  does.thc  traitor 
boaft,  ihsit  by  his  falfe,  his  crafty  promifcs  Philodtetcs  will  be  won 
to  return  with  him?  No,  never,  never-  I  would  rather  hold 
commerce  with  the  ferpent,  who&  pcifonous  fling  has  wounded 
me,  than  mingle  in  fociety  with  Laertes's  fon.  But  what  will  not 
malice  and  pride  lik|&  hh  atf en&ptj  Perhiips  he  is  already  in  am- 
bu(h  to  fuiprife  me.  f  Let  us  fly,  myrdear.Neoptolcmua^  diat 
the  fea  may  be  betwixt  this  traitor  and  L 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M)  U  S. 

$  But  the  wind  is  contrary  to  us. 

PHIL  OCT  E  T  E  S. 
It  is  favourable  enough  for  one  who  only  fbefes  tor  tvoH  a 
bated  foe. 

N  B  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S- 
Ifthe  wind  be  againft,us,  neither  i$  it  fair  for  Ulyflcs. 

*— ^—^  — ^^— ifc»^— ■  J  ^    I  pill  I         II        ^W— — ^— ^ 

*  Thefe  words,  partly  tni^  and  partly  tagem  t«  be  carried  on  by  tb^.  pretended 

faStkf  are  didated  byUlyfles  to  the  Spy,  to  merchant. 

baften  the  departure  of  Philoaetes.   Ulyfies        %  Neoptolemus  esters  perfe^  wdl  Into 

b  the  fotd  of  the  whole  intrigue.    He  a&  this  lcbnne».as  hepromifed  he  would*.  IM 

without  appearing.     This  artful  defigp  a^  makes  ^ght  olgedions  to  PhHodkete^  onlf 

gainfl  PhiloSetes  was  laid  in  the  fird  (bene^  to  have  them  rdfuied,  and  deceives  him  the 

t  It  was  this  eagernefs  to  avoid  him  that  raorefecurely  as  he  appears  to  have  not  the 

ITlyii^s  fi|re&w»  when  he  formed  the  fira«  kaftk&owledge  of  this  pretended  mei«hant. 

PHILOC- 
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P  H  I  L  O  C  T  E  T  E  S. 

AH  winds  are  alike  to  pirates  and  robbers. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Well,  fince  thou  infifteft  upon  it,  we  will  go  immediately.  Bnng 
from  thy  grotto  whatever  thou  fhak  judge  neceffary  to  take  with 
thee. 

PH  I  L  O  e  T  E  T  E  S^ 

My  dear  friend^  very  few  things  are  needful  for  nje. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Thou  may'ft  be  fiipplied  with  all  thou  haft  occaiion  for  when 
we  are  on  board. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Permit  me  to  take  ibme  plants  with*  me,  the  leaves  of  which 
foften  the  pain  of  my  wouiid» 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Certainly.     Haft  thou  any  thing  elfe  to  carry  ? 

PH  I  L  O'C  tT^TtS,  going  towards  bis  cave. 
This  bow  and  thefe  arrows  are  all  my  riches.    I  euard  the  pre- 
cious treafure  with  the  utmoft  care.     If'  any  thing  happens  to  me 
more  than  uflial^  fee  that  I  am  not  deprived  of  it. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Thefe  celebrated  arms  are  thine  then  ? 

PHILOCTETES, 

They  are  the  arms  I  always  ule. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Is  it  lawful  for  me  to  view  them  nearer,  to  touch  them  with 
ifxy  hands,  and  with  aweful  reverence  to  kifi  this  facred  monu<» 
ment  of  Alcides  ? 

PHILOCTETES. 

Do  with  them  what  thou  pleafeft.    This  bow  and  all  that  I 

poflcfs  diipofe  of  fredy* 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

I  have  ventured  td  give  my  wiihes  utterance :  but  if  they  ap- 
pear prefumptuous  tell  me  fo  plainly.  I  would  fiot  profane  thefe 
anns>  conzfecrated  by  Hercuks. 

PHILOC- 
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PHILOCTETES- 

My  fbn,  this  modeft  diffidence,  this  pious  awe,  have  charmed 
me.  I  can  deny  thee  nothing.  It  is  thou  who  xhis  day  reftoreft 
me  to  the  light,  to  my  country,  to  my  aged  father,  to  my  friends, 
and  to  myfelf.  It  is  thou  who  delivereft  me  j&om  the  perfecutions 
of  my  enemico.  Come  then,  handle  thefe  facred  arms,  and  boail 
of  being  the  only  Greek  who  has  dcfcrved  to  touch  theni.  This 
prefent  was  the  reward  of  my  fervices;  and  the  favour  I  now  grant 
thee  is  in  recompence  for  the  benefit  thou  haft  beftowed  upon  me. 
We  ought  to  do  good  to  thofe  from  whom  we  receive  it :  grati- 
tude is  the  moft  ineftimable  of  all  treafures. 

NOEPTOLEMUS. 

Enter  thy  grottQ. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Enter  it  with  me.   My  pain  is  fo  violent  that  I  have  need  of  thy 

affiftance. 

SCENE     the     FOURTH. 

CHORUS    only. 

Strophe  I.  Txion,  furprifed  by  Jupiter  in  his  impious  attempt  upon  the  firft 
and  greateft  of  the  Goddeffes,  is  chained  to  a  wheel,  and  whirled 
inceffantly  around  it.  Except  this  daring  criminal^  what  mortal 
ever  fufFered  a  deftiny  fo  cruel  as  that  of  the  innocent  Philodletes  ? 
For,  alas !  what  crime  hath  he  committed  ?  He  who  is  the  friend 
of  virtue,  and  of  virtuous  men.  How,  torn  by  fo  many  ftorms, 
how  has  he  been  able  to  fuport  his  miferies  ? 

Antistro-        Expofed  to  the  inclement  air,  languifhing  under  an  incurable 

*heL  difeafe;,  no  friend  to  footh  his  grief  and  liften  to  his  complaints, 

without  fociety,  without  relief,  his  burning  fighs  breathed  to  the 
fenfelefs  rocks,  his  bitter  groans  by  the  refounding  echoes  doubled; 
and,  in  the  few  (hort  intervals  of  his  pain,  forced  to  drag  his 
wretched  weight  upon  the  ground  in  fearch  of  food ;  like  an  help- 
lefs  infant  without  the  mother's  fupporting  arm. 

Strofhb  II.      To  him  the  earth  grants  none  of  thofe  bleffings  with  which  fhe 

rewards  the  toils  of  other  mortals.     Long,  long  has  he  been  a 

ftranger  to  their  food,  unlefs  his  arrows  pierce  by  chance  fbme 

bird  that  flies  too  near  his  grot.     Unhappy  Philodtetes  !  for  ten 

years  thou  haft  not  known  the  tafte  of  that  delicious  juice  which 

I  Bacchus 
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Bacchus  gives  fo  freely;  reduced  to  blefs  thy  fortune,  whenin  the 
hollow  of  a  broken  rock  thou  feeft  a  little  water  fallen  from  heai^ji 
and  treafured  there,  and  that  to  quench  thy  thiril  a  painful  jour- 
ney is  neceflary, 

*  Soon  will  his  miferies  be  ended.     In  the  fon  of  Achilles  the  Antistro- 
Gods  have  fent  him  a  generous  friend.    Philoftetes  after  this  long,  '^«*  ^^* 
this  melancholly  abfence,  fhall  fee  again  his  native  country  :  again 

he  (hall  behold  the  nymphs  of  Melis  lead  up  the  fprightly  dance : 
the  plains,  watered  by  the  river  Sperchius,  again  fhall  meet  his 
ravifhed  eyes,  and  mount  Oeta,  from  whence  Alcides  rofe  from, 
ftirrounding  flames  to  bright  Olympus. 

A     C    T      the      T     M    I    R     Df. 

SCENE    the    FIRST. 

NEOPTOLEMUS,   PHILOCTETES,  the  CHORUS. 

NEOPTOLEMUS,   coming  out  of  the  cave. 

Follow  me,  Philodetes But  why  this  melancholly  filencc,, 

this  fudden  amazement,  in  which  thy  fenfes  all  feem  buried  ? 

PHILOCTETES. 

Oh! 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

'      What  ails  thee,  Philodletes  ? 

*  The  Greeks,  who  compofe  the  Chorus,  The  Greeks  were  particularly  fond  of  ihew 
were  under  the  diredion  of  Neoptolemus.  and  repreientation.  The  unfbrefeen  agony 
They  take  all  their  meafure  from  him,  and  with  which  Philo^tetes  is  feized,  is  an  ob- 
confirm  whatever  he  fa.y$.  It  is  not  at  all  ftacle  which  retards  the  concluflon :  befides,. 
probable,  that  they  believed  their  leader  the  icene  is  terminated  by  an  interlude 
fpoke  fincerely  when  he  promifed  Philo6te^  fiu^.  by  the.  Chorus  while  Philodetes  is 
tes  to  convey  him  to  his  own  country.  They  aileSfp  :  which  is  fufiicient  for  us  to  con- 
here  pretend  to  believe  him,  left,  if  they  de-  elude,  that  this  is  a  complete  ad,  according  - 
livered  their  own  fentiments,  th^  might  be  to  the  method  of  the  Qreeksi  As  for  the 
overheard  by  Philodetes,  whofe  grotto  was  reft,'  nothing  was  ever  more  happily  ima* 
but  a  little  diftance  from  them.  gined  than  this  obftade,  by  which  the  ftra- 

t  This  ad  is  very  ihort.  But  the  an-  tagem  of  Ulyffes,  (hitherto  fo  fuccefsfully 
tients  were  not  atmuch  pains  to  make  their  icarriedon,  that  the  whole  piece  feemed  near 
ads  equal  m  length.  The  two  fcenes  which    a  conctuiion,) .  is  lAtirely  deftroyed« 


compofe  it  have  more  action  than  words. 
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PHILOCTETES. 
This  is  nothing,  my  Con.    Let  us  go  on  to  the  fearfide. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Art  thou  feized  with  new  pains  ?   Dq  not  thyCdf  this  violence 
to  conceal  them  from  me. 

PHILOCTETES. 

My  wound  was  never  eafier  than  it  is  now.   Ohjieaven!  \^de.^ 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Ah,  Philodetes,  thou  groaneft !   Thou  invokeft  die  Gods  I 

PHILOCTETES. 

I  do  f  that  they  may  favour  our  flight  — —  Oh ! 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

In  vain  would'ft  thou  conceal  thy  torture.  Thy  groans  betray 
thee.     Say,  art  thou  not  in  pain  } 

PHILOCTETES. 

Alas !  my  Ton,  I  am  loft.  Spite  of  myfelf  I  muft  confefs,  that 
I  am  no  longer  able  to  fupport  this  horrid  torture.  The  venom  of 
the  ferpent  glides  througn  my  veins ;  a  hidden  fire  confumes  me. 
Oh  heaven  I  what  miiery,  what  exee&  of  uiguilh !  My  ion,  I 
conjure  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Gods,  if  thou  haft  a  fword,  cut 
off*  my  foot.  Ohj  hafte  I  fear  not  to  kill  me :  ftrike,  ftrike, 
Neoptolemus. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

What  new  pain  is  this  which  forces  fuch  dreadful  cries  from 

thee? 

PHILOCTETES, 

Ppft  thou  not  know  then  ?    Oh  I 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Say,  whence  tbis^increafe  of  pain  ? 

PHILOCTETES. 
Thou  knowcft  top  well,  I  tell  thee.    Oh ! 

N  9  O  P  T  O  L  E  M^  8. 

PHILOCTETES. 

I  know  not.  »,«>*•» 

2  NEOP- 
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N'^E  OPTOLEMUS. 
Thou  knoweft  hot ! '  ^        *      '  '    *     * 

PHILOCTETES,   redoubling  bis  cries. 
Oh!  oh! 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S. 
How  dreadful  is  this  fit ! 

IP  H  I  L  O  C  T  E  T  E  S. 

No  words  can  defcribe  my  anguifli :  be  not  thou  deaf  to  com- 
paffion. 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S. 
What  fliall  I  do  ?    Speak,  command  me. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Let  not  thy  horror  at  fuch  a  torturing  difcafc  force  thee  to  aban« 
don  me :  for  I  will  own  to  thde,  it  returns  in  regular  fits,  as  a  tra- 
veller; when  he  is  weary  of  his  journey,  feeks  his  home«     Oh  ! 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  US. 
So  far  am  I  from  entertaining  a  thought  of  leaving  thee,  that  my 
companion  increafes  in  proportion  to^diy  fufferiiigs.    Let  this  arm 
raife  thee*  and  fupport  thy  trembling  body. 

P  H  i  L  O  C  f  E  T  E  S. 

No,  no.  But  take  this  bow,  which  thou  didft  fb  ardently  wifh 
to  behold.  Keep  it  till  my  torments  are  abated.  Thcfe  lyniptoms 
arc  always  followed  by  ileep,  •  which  i«  die  only  remedy.  Leave 
*mc  to  indulge  it ;  and,  if  my  enemies  arrive,  I  cdnjure  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Gods;  fuffer  riot  this  precious  pledge  to  be  taken  from 
thee.  Thou  feeft  that  I  confide  it  to  thee.  Guard  againfl  fraud 
and  violence,  and,  '6h  !  Jbctray  me  not. 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  5. 

Be  fatisfied.  None  but  thy  hands  and^mine  fhall  ever  touch  it. 
Give  it  me  without  fear  *.  ' 

PHILOCTETES. 

Receive  then  thefe  facred  arms^  and  I  befeech  the  Gods  that 

*  The  character  of  Neoptolemus  Is  here  has  placed  in  him,  he  fliews,  that  he  is  re- 

ftrongly  marked.  -He  has  deceived  Phi-  ibived  to  carry  thb artifice  no  farther ;  and 

]o£tete$,  contrary  foi  his  indination  :  and,  the  event  ^lonfimu  iu 
moved  hy  the  confidence  this  unhappy  hero 

Vox.L  Gg  they 
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they  may  be  lefs  fatal  to  thee  than  they  have  been  to  Hercules  and 
to  me. 

NEOPTOLE  M  U  S^ 
May  the  Gods  hear  our  prayers>  and  condud  us  to  the  deflinedl 
port. 

PHILOCTETES, 

I  am  afraid  thy  prayers  will  not  be  granted.     My  black,  thick 

blood  begins  again   to  boil  within  my  veins. ~  Ah !   what 

new  iymptom's  this ! What  do  I  not  fufFcr  from  this  cruel 

wound  I     Ah  ! my  difeafe  gathers  new  ftrcngth.     It  devoura 

its  prey Alas !  my  friends,  leave  me  not  I  conjure  you 

Oh  !  Ulyffes,  why  does  not  this  poifon  tear  thy  bowels  ?  To  you> 
ye  fons  of  Atreus,  to  you  I  owe  thefe  long,  thefe  horrible  tor- 
tures -~-  Oh !  much  deiired  deatl)b  why  comeft  thou  not  ?  — -So 
often  called,  why  doft  thou  not  r^eve  me  ?  — ^-  Oh  I  hafte,  my 
fon,  and  with  tne  fire  of  Lemno^  *  burn  me  this  inflant,  as  t 
burnt  the  fon  of  Jupiter  — — Thofc  arms  which  now  thou  beareft 

were  my  reward They  iball  be  thine What  fay'ft  thou  I 

Why  doft  thou  not  anfwer  nie  ?  Thy  ihind  feems.  diicompo&d.. 
What  means  this  alteration  •!•  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Alas  i  I  am  afflicted  to  fee  thee  in  this  condition.    Compaffioot 
is  all  I  have  to  give. 

PHILOCTETES. 
Take  courage,  my  fon.     Theie  fits  are  dreadful :  but  they  la(( 
not  long.    The  only  favour  I  implore  is,,  that  thou  wilt  not  embark, 
without  me. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Be  comforted.    I  will  not  leave  thee. 

PHILOCTETES. 
DgH  thou  promife  me  this  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS.. 

I  give  thee  my  word  upon  it. 

*  He  mentions  this  fire  as  bdng  the  moft  confufion :  the  emotions  of  his  mind  tppear 

violent,  and  in  allnfion  to  the  fable,  which  in  his  countenance,  and  he  is  unable  to 

places  the  forges  of  Vulcan  and  the  feat  of  conceal  his  remorfe  for  having  conlented  to 

fire  in  Lemnos.  betrajr  PhiloAetes. 


t  Neoptolemus  appears  to  be  b  great 


PHILOC^ 
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PHILOCTETES. 
It  would  be  Qiameful  to  require  an  oath  of  thee. 

N  E  OPTOLEMUS. 
I  Ihould  be  the  bdeft  of  men,  were  I  capable  of  betraying  thee. 

PHILOCTETES. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  as  a  pledge  of  thy  fidelity. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Here  il  fe. 

PHILOCTETES,  bis  fen/es  difordered. 
This  is  it.    Yes,  here  it  is 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
What  fay'ft  thou,  Philodetes  ? 

PHILOCTETES. 

No,  'tis  here 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Alas !  why  wanders  thus  thy  mind  ?    Why  are  thine  eyes  thus 
wildly  fixed  upon  the  heavens  ? 

PHILOCTETES,  falling  upon  the  ground. 
Leave  me  —-  drag  me 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Whither? 

PHILOCTETES. 

No,  leave  me. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
1  cannot  leave  thee  thus. 

P  H  I  L  O  C  T  E  T  E  S. 

Oh,  earth  !  fwallow  up  a  dying  wretch,  who  never,  never  can 
rife  again.  .  . 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
The  wildnefs  of  his  tranfports  are  abated,  wd  a  fbft  ilumber  wiU 
foon  pofiefs  his  fenfes.  He  reclines  his  head.  He  ileeps.  Ah  ! 
fee,  a  profufe  fweat  covers  his  whole  body.  His  wound  is  open, 
and  black  corrupted  blood  ftreams  from  it.  Let  us  leave  him  to 
his  repofe. 

Gg2  SCENE 
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SCENE     the    SECOND. 
NEOPTOLEMUS,    the   CHORUS. 

CHORUS. 

Oh,  flecp !  thou  gentle  tyrant  of  ourfenfes>  in  whofc  {oh  chains, 
our  pains,  our  griefe,  our.  cares  are  all  forrottei^i  oh !  come,  thou^ 
£diitary  medicine,  heal  the  tortures  of  Philodtetes,  and  continue 
that  ferenity  thou  haft  already  diiFufed  over  his  ipirits.  And 
now,  prince,  what  haft  thou  refblved  on?  What  more  is  there  to 
be  done  ?  Occafion  finiles  upon  us :  let  that  decide.  It  is  of  more 
value  than  all  our  confultations. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Philo£tetes  fleeps^.  He  cannot  hear  us.  Friends,  it  is  not  fuf^ 
£cient  that  we  are  pofTefled  of  his  arms.  \Ve  muft  carry  the  hero 
himfelf  to  Troy.  .  Unlefs  this  can  be  cfFedted,  all  we  have  hitherto 
done  is  ufekfs.  The  Gods  have  ordereid  it,  and  referve  for  him 
the  glory  of  fubjeding  Troy.  BeiQded,  I  have  givea  my  word  to^ 
bring  hmijt  and  I  fhould  be  criminal  if  I  failed  to  perform  it. 

^        .     C  HO  R  US. 
The  Gods  will  then  infpire  thee,  and  give  fuccefs  to  thy  defign;^ 
But  let  us  have  i  thine  orders  inftaijtlyi  jmd.  taike  care  he  does  not 
^rpriie  us.     In  his  condition  a  long,  found  fleep  caqnot.be  ex- 
peded.     If  thoaartj  determiued.to  be^gpvei^ne^  by  the  advice  of  a 
certain  chief  *  (though  indeed  in  delicate  conjundures  the. wife 
themfelves  are  doubtml  how  to  a£t),  what  thou  doft  muft  be  done 
iecretly^  and  with  difpatch  i  but  the  winds  call  us.     Philodetes^, 
hdple^  and  plunged  in  the  thick  night  .of  ile€;p>  like  s^  H)h?thitant 
of  the  (hades,,  dplivjierc^himi^lf  up  to  14s aneafy prey.    Fortune  in- 
idtes  us»   Let  i^  feize  the  favourable  moment,  and  bean  him  off*. 

NEOFTOLEM  US.        

Stay,  let  him  not  perceive  any  perplexity  iuf  us.  Hfc  opens  his 
eyes  ^  he  raifes  his  headi 


*  Tlie  Chonis  meairUlyflbs  $  but  4o  oot    qF  hk  (lamf  fliould  wake  PldloAetes,  and^^. 
mentioa  him,,  fbc  fear,  that  the  ver^  founds  betrajr  theibcretk.. 


A.CT 
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ACT      the      FOURTH. 
SCENE   the  FIR  ST. 
PHILOCTETES,  KEOPTOLEMUS,  the  CHORUS^ 

P  H  I  L  O  C  T  E  T  E  S,    awaking. 

OH,  light!  which  now  revifits  thefe  fed  eyes  again^  to  fliew 
me  horrors  !    Oh,  vain>  vain  hope !  how  haft  thou  deceived 

me Where  are  ye,  ftrangers [Percehwgfbem.]  Pardon 

thefe  unworthy  fufpicions,   my  dear  Neoptolemus.     For  indeed  it^ 
was  Icarce  poffible  to  conceive  that  thou  would'ft  carry  generofity 
to  fuch  excefs  as  to  afibciate  thyfelf  in  my  miferies,  to  ftay  near  an 
expiring  wretch,  watch  and  attend  me.     Not  thus  are  the  Atridae 
ufe  to  adtj  but  thou  art  the  fon  of  Achilles,  and  like  his,  thy 
noble  heart.    My  cries  have  not  wearied  thee  :  thou  haft  not  been 
difgufted  with  the  infection  of  my  wound.     And  now  the  violence 
of  my  pain  is  abated,  I  have  an  interval  of  eafe.     Help  me  to  rife, . 
my  fon;  and. as  foon  as  I  have  recovered  a  little  ftrcngth  we  wilk 
embark«K. 

N  E  O  P  T  OLE  M  U  S. 
My  dear  PhiloKSeles,  I  am  r^oided«o  fee  thee  thus  unexpectedly 
delivered  from  thy  torments.  Alas !  they  had  fcarce  left  any  ap- 
pearance of  life  in  thee.  Come,  let  us  raife  thee.  Thefe  Greeks 
will,  if  thou  wilt  permit  them,  carry  thee  to  the  fhip.  Theit  bui:- 
den  will  be  light.  Judge  by  their  tendemefs  and  mine  how^wil- 
lingly  they  will  bear  it. 

PHI  L  O  G^  E  TE  S; 

What  do  I  not. owe  thee  ?  Lend  me  thine  arm ;  it  will  be  fuffii 
cient.  *They  may  leave  us.  I  would  ribt' trouble  them  before, 
the  time.     I  fhall  do  it  but  too  6ften  during  the  voyage. 

[7be  Chorus  walk  before  to  tbefia-Jide.'] 


*  Thefe  words,  of  which  the  ienfe  is  hot  cmpiaih  to.    This  leems  to  iuppofe  the 

fufficiently  plain,  have  yet  given  room  to  ahfence  of  the  Chdrui.  '  And  it  is  natiual  . 

believe,  that  the  Chorus  go  before  towards  to  beUeve^   that  inyfles*ienl*lh6  Gfoeks 
'  the  fhip.    The  foTId^ing "  Itfene-  to'lTOre' '  tdtk  agahr  tO'Nfpf  etowmsy  t»^hafte»^  his 

beautiflil,.  and  the  iretnra  of  the  Chorus  departure,  -aad^t»  fte  ]£  so  mw  obftack. 

more  interefting.    Philodetes,  in  this  fiene.  'had  arifen. 
declares^  that  he  has  now  only  the  roclu  tQ. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    the   SECOND. 
PHILOCTETES,    NEOPTOLEMUS. 

NEOPtOLJ2MUS, 

Be  it  as  thou  pleafeft.    But  endeavour  to  rccal  thy  ftrength,  and 
to  fupport  thyfelf. 

PHILOCTETES. 
Fear  nothing.      I   am   accuftomed  to  chefe  accidents.      My 
ftrength  will  return  as  ufual. 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S,  i«  tf  lowvoice  as  he  leads  him. 
Wretch  that  I  am,  what  am  I  doing*  ? 

PHILOCTETES,  flopping. 
What  is  the  matter,  my  fon  ?    What  words  arc  thefe  which 
have  efcaped  thee  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Cruel  uncertainty !  what,  what  (hall  I  refolve  on  ? 

PHILOCTETES,  furprifed. 
What  uncertainty  ?    Alas,  my  fon,  do  not  i{>eak  thus. 

NEOPTOLEMUS, 

And  this,  even  this  afflicts  me. 

PHILOCTETES. 
Does  the  fhocking  fight  thou  haft  fo  lately  ieen^  make  thee  re* 
pent  of  the  promife  thou  haft  given  me } 

N  E  OPTOLEMUS. 
Oh  !  to  a  heart  unufed  to  fraud,  how  painful  is  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  having  done  an  ill  aftionl 

PHILOCTETES. 

But  in  preferving  a  virtuous  man,  thou  haft  done  nothing  to  dif- 
grace  the  manes  of  thy  father. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Thou  art  virtuous :  I  (hall  no  longer  be  thought  fo.    That  is 
my  mifery. 

•  Ncoptolemus  has  already  made  it  ap-    now  prcvwls,   and  he  begins  to  declare 
j>ear,  that  he  repented  of  the  part  he  had    himlelf. 

Wen  preraikd  upon  to  aa,    Compaflion  n  tt  t  T   rv  r» 

P  ri  I  L  O  C* 
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PHILOCTETES. 

Thou  haft  aftcd  nobly.  But  what  am  I  to  think  of  this 
language  I 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Oh !  ye  immortal  Gods,  what  fhall  I  do  ?  I  fhall  be  doubly 
criminal  by  my  words  and  a<3:ions. 

PHILOCTETES,    ajlJe. 
Ah!  I  perceive  it:  he  deliberates  whether  he,  fhall  betray  me: 
or  not.     He  would  depart  without  me  *.. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

^o,  I  will  not  abandon  thee.  But  if  I  take  thee  with  me  con- 
trary to  thine  inclination,  what  remorfe,  what  anguifti  will  be 
mine !  Now  thou  knoweft  the  caufe  of  that  perplexity  thou  faweft 
me  in. 

PHILOCTETES: 

How !  what  fayeft  thou,,  my  fon  ?    Unfold  this  riddle.. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I  can  no  longer  conceal  from  thee  the  truth.    Pity,  more  power- 
ful than  every  other  confidcration,  forces  me  to  declare  it. I 

muft Oh,  Philoiftetes !   I  muft  carry  thee  to  the  Atrida^.. 

Thou  art  going  to  the  army. 

PHILOCTETES. 
Ah,  what  haft  thou  faid  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

One  moment  fuipend  thy  rage,  and  Ki       to  me.. 

P  H  I  L  O  C  T  E    i   E  S. 
What  fhould  I  liften  to  now  I   What  doft  thou  intend  to  do^ 
with  me  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
To  cure  thee  firft,  and  then  with  thy  affiftance  to  reduce  Troy. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Art  thou  in  earneft  ? 


♦  Thcfe  fufpicions  of  PhUoaetes  form  .  tolemus,  as  he  difclofcs  himfclf,  is  more 
a  fecond  obftacle  to  their  departure.  Neog-    unwilling  than  cyer  to  betray  him. 

PHILOC- 
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NEOPTOLEMU^. 

The  fates  liavc  thus  decreed.  It  muft  Jbe  fo.  Calm  thy  rcfent- 
-ment  then,  and  follow  me, 

PHILOCTETES. 

Alas  !  I  am  betrwcd.  Oh !  young  ftranger,  what  a  fnarc  haft 
thou  laid  for  me.  Rcftorc  mc,  reftore  me  mftantly  my  bow  and 
arrows. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

It  cannot  be  done,  Philoiftetes.  The  command  of  the  chiefs, 
the  public  intereft,  my  own  promife,  all  concur  to  make  it  iip- 
pofllble. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Oh  cruelty  worthy  thy  race  !  Thou  bafc  contriver  of  a  moft 
infamous  artifice,  how  haft  thou  dared  to  impofe  upon  my  cre- 
dulous heart  ?    Doft  thou  not  blufti  to  raifc  thine  eyes  towards  me, 

after  having  fo  inhumanly  betrayed  a  miferable  £ippliant  ? But, 

oh !  whither  docs- my  rage  tranfport  me  ?  Alas !  my  Jon,  if  thou 
depriveft  me  of  thefe  arrows,  thou  depriveft  me  of  life.  Reftore 
them,  I  conjure  thee  in  the  name  of  the.  Gods;  reftore  them  to  me. 
Reftore  me  that  life  thou  haft  robbed  me  of.  Alas }  wretch  that 
I  am  ;  he  anfwers  not ;  he  beholds  me  calmly.  ,  Oh,  ye  fhores  f 
ye  promontaries  of  this  ifland,  ye  fs^vage  beafts,  ye  ruggcji.  rocks, 
my  fole  companions,  to  you  I  utter. my  complaints:  f9rlhaye 
none  but  you  to  whom  I  can  pojcnplain ;  to.  yqu  my  wailings  are 
familiar.  Muft  I  be  betrayed  by  tne  fon  of  Achilles  ?  He  fwore 
to  carry  me  to  my  own  country,  and  he  forces  me  to-Troy.  -  He 
violates  the  fan^ty  of  an  oath,  to  rob  Jtne  of  the  facred  bow  of 
Hercules :  he  would  drag  me  in  triumph  after  his  car  :  .he  wpuld 
fliew  me  a  mifer^ble  fpedtacle,  to  the  Grecian  army.  He  triumphs 
over  Philo<5J:etes  as  if  he  had  vanquiflhed  nim  in  fight ;  nor  per- 
ceives, that  this  triumph  is  over  a  corpfe,  a  ftiadow,  a  phantom. 
Oh !  had  he  attacked  me  in  my  vigour !  and  now,  even  now,  in 
this  helplefs  condition,  has  he  not  vanquifliedme  by  ftratagem  only  ? 
Alas !  I  am  the  viiSim  of  an  inhuman  ftaud.  What  ^all  I  do  ? 
Oh!  my  fon,  reftore  my  arms :  be^  like  thy  father,  be  like  thyfelf. 
What  fay'ft  thou  ?  Nothing  !  Oh,  thou.favage  rock!  to  thee,  to 
thee  I  return.  Naked,  miferable,  abandoned,  deftitute  of  food, 
in  this  deri  Ifliall  expire.  "^Ihave  no  longer  my  arrows -to  kfll  the 
wild  beafts.  They  will  devour  me  :<  lihall  be  iheir  prey  in  my 
lui n.  And  this  diftrefs,  this,  anguifti,  this  defpair,  I  fuffer  froni 
5  a  youth 
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SI  youth  whofe  fincerity  I  relied  on.  Yet  hear  me,  Neoptolemus, 
none  of  thofe  imprecations,  the  laft  refuge  of  defpairing  wretched- 
nefs  have  yet  paffed  my  lips,  I  curfe  thee  not.  Thou  may 'ft 
change  thy  mind.  But,  ah !  be  careful  what  refolution  thou  takeft 
now ;  and  judge  by  my  rage,  my  fury,  what  vengeance  I  am  ca- 
pable of. 

SCENE     the     THIRD. 

To  them  the  CHORUS,  who  bad  returned  during  the  latter  part 

of  the  preceding  fcene. 

CHORUS. 

Refolve,  prince,  on  what  is  to  be  done.  The  winds  invite  us. 
He  muft  go,  or  be  contented  to  ftay  here. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Oh !  friends,  I  own  it ;  I  am  greatly  moved :  but  it  is  not  from 
this  moment  only  that  I  begin  to  feel  remorfc. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Liften,  my  fon;  I  conjure  thee  in  die  name  of  the  Gods,  liften 
to  that  pity  which  pleads  for  me.  Load  not  thyfelf  before  thcfe 
men  with  the  infSamy  of  having  deceived  a  miferable  wretch. 

NEOPTOLEMUS,  afide. 
What  fhall  I  do  ?    Would  to  the  Gods  I  had  never  left  Scyros ! 

PHILOCTETES. 

Oh  !  Neoptolemus,  thou  doft  not  feem  to  be  a  wicked  man ! 
Thou  haft  been  prompted  to  this  adlion  by  bad  advice.  Reftorc 
me  my  arms,  and  be  gone. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

What  fhall  we  do,  my  friends  ? 

SCENE    the    FOURTH. 

To  them  ULYSSES. 

ULYSSES    to    NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Perfidious !  and  doft  thou  ballance  then  ?    Give  me  thefe  arms, 
and  depart. 

Vot-L  Hh  PHILOC- 
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PHILOCTETES. 

Oh,  Gods  I  who  is  diis  ftranger  ?   Do  I  not  fee  Ulyfles  f 

ULYSSES. 
Yes,  it  is  Ulyfles  whom  thou  feeft. 

PHILOCTETES. 

I  am  loft.     This  treachery  was  his  work. 

ULYSSES. 
Yes,  it  was  mine.     I  own  it. 

PHILOCTETES  to  NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Reflore  me  my  arms,  my  ion. 

ULYSSES. 
He  would  do  well  indeed  !    Thou  ihalt  not  have  them.     Go 
with  us,  or  I  will  force  thee. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Thou !   wilt  thou  force  me,  traitor  ? 

ULYSSES. 
It  is  refolvttd  on,  unlcA  thou  wilt  ^  willii^Iy. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Oh,  Lemnos !  oh,  facred  fire  of  Vulcan,  lllyffes  threatens  to 
force  me  from  thy  iflel  Thou  fedft  ^tlbis  itoeiii  outrage,  and  thou 
fufiereft  it ! 

ULYSSES. 

Jupiter,  he  who  is  toafter  of  Ac  tSods,  is  mafter  of  this  ifle. 
I  but  obey  his  orders. 

PHILOCTETES. 

,.    Dar'ft  thou,  thou  pe^ured  wretch,  dar'fl  thou  charge  on  the 
Gods  thy  fraud  ? 

ULYSSES,  pointing  to  the  Jea-fide. 
Say  radier,  I  invoke -them  as  witneflcs  to  the  trath.    Behead  the 
path  they  have  commanded  thee  to  follow.     Come  with  us. 

PHILOCTETES. 
No,  YtfahOr,  I  >«rill  ndt  go  wi&  thee. 

U  L  Y  »  S  «  S. 
Thou  fhalt  go.    The  die  is  caft. 

pmi.oc- 
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PHILOCTETES. 

Oh,  ye  immortal  Gods !  when,  when  was  Philodetes  a  flave, 
that  he  muft  be  treated  thus  ? 

ULYSSES. 
He  his  not  treated  like  a  flave,  but  like  a  hero ;  like  one  of  the 
deliverers  of  Greece,  with  whom  it  is  decreed  he  fhall  have  the 
glory  of  fubverting  Troy. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Where  he  fhall  fufFer  miferies  unnumbered.    No,  while  he  ha$ 
this  cave  for  an  afylum  he  can  fear  nothing. 

ULYSSES. 
What  doft  thou  rcfolvc  on  ? 

PHILOCTETES,  endeavouring  to  throw  bimfelf  off  the  rock. 
To  die. 

ULYSSES,   to  the  feldiers. 
Seize  him.     Prefervc  him  from  his  own  wild  rage. 

PHILOCTETES,  held. 
Oh,  arms  without  defence  !  oh,  hands  deprived  of  weapons ! 
muft  thou  fupport  thefe  ignonainious  bands  ?  Oh,  thou  from  whom 
aught  that's  juft  and  good  did  never  yet  proceed,  what  a  bafe  arti- 
fice haft  thou  conceived  to  ruin  me,  yet  durft  not  fhew  thyfelf  as 
author  of  it !  By  this  youth  thou  haft  deceived  me :  himfelf  de- 
ceived by  thee  the  firft.  His  noble  heart  was  not  framed  for  fuch 
b^  purpofcs :  his  candor  was  worthy  of  my  confidence,  and  me- 
rited not  to  be  th«  vi^m  of  thy  fc3du(3io(is.  He  knew  not  that 
he  was  the  minifter  6f  thy  vile  artifice.  I  perceived  it :  he  felt  for 
me,  and  with  regret  obeyed  thee.  It  was  thou  whofe  malignant 
wit,  the  fruitful  fource  of  plots  and  treacheries,  that  taught  him 
how  to  deceive.  Thou  only  could'ft  have  forced  him,  in  ipite  of 
his  remorfe*  to  ipojrt  with  my  credulity.  Barbarian  !  thou  haft 
bound  me,  and  would'ft  dmg  me  to  /that  ifaore  where  I  was  left 
hy  thee,  deftitute  of  friends,  of  comfort,  far  from  my  country, 
and  crazed  from  tte  number  pf  the  living.     Oh,  may  the  Gods 

punifti  thee  ! But  the  Gods  hear  xne  not.     My  imprecations 

fall  to  the  ground :  on  thee  they  UviXh  favours,  and  me  Jthcy  load 
with  miferies.  Go  then,  let  my  misfortunes  make  thee^  iport ; 
laugh  at  my  woes  with  thy  beloved  Atridae,  whofe  tool  thou.  art. 

H.h  2  Bafe 
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Bafc  ♦  and  unworthy,  was  it  not  with  relu<ftance  that  thou  did'ft 
follow  them  to  the  ficge  ?  And  yet  thou  art  their  favourite.  I 
brought  feven  veflels  willingly  to  their  aid,  and  me  they  abandoned 
as  the  wickcdeft  of  men.  At  leaft,  thou  charged  upon  them  this 
(hocking  a<ft;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  caft  all  the  infamy  of  it  upon 
thee.  But  fay,  what  is  thy  defign  ?  Why  would'ft  thou  force  me 
away  ?  What  ufe  (hall  I  be  of  ?  I  am  now  nothing:  I  am  already  dead. 
Oh,  thou  enemy  of  the  Gods  and  men !  why  do  I  not  now  appear  to 
thee  as  formerly,  a  ufclefs,  painful  burden  r  Why  do  not  my  cries 
and  the  ftench  of  my  wound  di^uft  thee  ?  Why  art  thou  not 
afraid  that  I  (hall  difturb  the  facrihces  ?    Thefe  were  thy  pretences 

for  cafting  me  from  the  army. Inhuman  Greeks  !    Oh  !  may 

ye  be  the  vidims  of  my  horrid  imprecations  !  If  the  Gods  are 
juft  (and  fure  they  are),  I  /hall  behold  your  puni/hment.  Or  elfe 
ye  would  not  have  undertaken  this  voyage  for  a  miferable  wretch. 
The  pangs  of  remorfe  have  feized  you ;  a  ftroke  from  heaven 
pierces  your  hearts,  and  forces  you,  fpite  of  yourfelves,  to  remem- 
ber me.  But,  oh  I  my  native  landi^  and  you  ye  Gods»  the  wit- 
neffes  and  revengers  of  nw  wrongs,  punifh  them  at  length,  punifh 
them  all,  and  I  am  fatisned.  Proportion  your  vengeance  to  your 
companion  for  me.  Let  me  fee  them  perifii  before  my  eyes,  and 
I  ihall  think  myielf  cured. 

CHORUS    /(?    ULYSSES. 
He  is  wild  with  rage  ;  and  far  from  finking  under  his  iniferies» 
he  feems  to  defy  them. 

ULYSSES. 

I  have  many  things  to  fay  in  anfwer  to  him ;  but  he  is  not  in 
a  condition  to  liflen  to  me.     One  word  fhall  fuffice  at  prefent. 

Philo^etes,  I  am  all  that  thou  haft  defcribcd'  me.  Can'ft'  thou 
imagine,  that  the  intereft  of  virtuous  men  muft  not  yield  to  that 
of  the  public  ?  No  one  loves  virtue  and  benevolence  more  than 
myfelf.  The  art  of  managing  all  hearts  is  mine.  Thine  only  is 
unmanageable.  Well,  thou  fhak  conquer  me.  I  yield  to  thy 
defires.  [To  the  Chorus.]  Give  him  his  liberty,  my  friends,  and 
leave  him  here.  We  do  not  need  his  prefence,  fince  we  have  the 
arms  of  Hercules  In  our  pofTeffion.  Teucer  knows  how  to  ufe 
them ;  and  fhould  he  fail  us,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  can  manage 

*  Wffks  counterfeited  madne&ji  that  he  might  be  difpenfed  with  from  going  to  the 
fiegeofTroy. 

thcm« 
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them.  Yes,  Philoftetes>  they  (hall  be  as  powerful  in  my  hand 
as  thine.  The  army  has  no  need  of  thee.  Farewel.  Remain  here 
in  thy  ifland.  We  will  leave  thee,  and  depart.  This  bow  (hall 
give  me  that  glory  which  was  dcftined  for  thee. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Inhuman  !  to  what  a  helplefs  ftate  does  he  reduce  me  ?  What' 
dareft  thou  (hew  thyfelf  to  the  army,  adorned  with  the  fpoils  thou, 
haft  robbed  me  of? 

ULYSSES. 

It  is  in  vain  to  talk  to  thee.     Farewel. 

PHILOCTETES    to   NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Generous  fon  of  Athilles,  thou  art  (ilent;  and  wilt  thou  leave 
me  alfo  ? 

ULYSSES    to    NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Follbw  m^  Neoptolemus.  Look  not  upon,  him*  Thy  mean 
compa(Iion  will  deftroy  thee. 

PHILOCTETES,  to  the  Chorus. 
And  will  you,  my  friends,  will  you  abandon  me  too  ?    Cannot: 
my  mifery  touch  your  hearts? 

C  H  O  R  U  S„  pointing  to  NEOPTOLEMUS. 

There  is  our  leader.  He  oijly  can  determine  us.  His  will  is. 
ours. 

NEOPTOLEMUS,    to  the  Chorus. 

UlySes  will  condemn  me  for  this  tendernefs.  It  matters,  nofc. 
Do  you  all  ftay  with  Philo<ftetes,  if  he  defires  it;  while  we  pre- 
pare for  our  departure,  and  perform  our  devotions  to  the  Gods. 
Perhaps,  during  this  interval,  a  happy  alteration  in  his  fentiments 
will  render  him  more  pliant  to  our  arguments.  .  UlylTes  and  I  will 
go  to  the  (hore>  and  as  foon  as  you  receive  orders  attend  us  there. 

SCENE      the      FIFTH; 
PHILOCTETES,    the    C  IT  O  R  U  S., 

P  H I  L  O  CT  E  T  E  S,  at  the  entraneeof  bis  cave. 
Oh>  cavern!  thoa  folitary  manfion  of  my  woes,  never,  neverSTnowi L 
will  I  forfake  thee  I    Thou  haft  4ong  been  my  habitation  :  thou* 
fhalt  be  now  my  tomb  !   Nothing  have  I  now  to  fubfift  on!    No, 

remains 
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remains  of  hope  are  left  me  t  Blow  me  ye  whirlwinds  through  the 
air  !    What  have  I  now  to  do  on  earth  ? 

CHORUS. 

St»ophj  il  Thou  art  thyfelf  the  author  of  thy  miferies.  Thy  only  enemy 
is  Philodetes.  It  is  in  thy  own  power  to  be  happy,  and  thou 
prcfereft  thy  wretchedncfs  to  that  fmiling  fortune  which  courts 
thee. 

PHILOCTBTES. 

Amtistk).       Wretch  that  I  am,  I  have  now  no  refburce :  I  muil  expire  in 
PHB  L  tijjs  cave.     Grief  and  famine  will  confume  me.     No  more  (hall 

my  arrow  pierce  the  birds  that  hover  round  it.  Oh !  thou  bar- 
barian, by  whofe  vile  artifices  I  perifh,  why  can  I  not  behold  thee 
involved  in  miferies  as  endlefs  as  my  own  ? 

CHORUS. 

Antistro-       It  is  not  to  the  artifice  of  men,  but  to  the  fupreme  will  of  the 
9HU II.        Gods,  that  thou  muft  attribute  what,  contrary  to  our  inclinations, 

we  have  ad:ed  againfl  thee!    Ceaie  thy  imprecations  th^n,  and 

ceafe  to  hate  us. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Strophe  m.  Calm  on  the  fhore  the  traitor  ftands.  He  mocks  at  my  deipair, 
and  with  impunity  makes  trial  of  my  arms.  Oh  !  thou  dear  trea- 
furc,  which  he  has  robbed  me  of;  were  you  endued  widi  fenti- 
ment,  what  (hame  would  be  yours,  to  pafs  from  the  hands  of  the 
companion  of  Hercules  into  thofe  of  the  moft  wicked  of  men  f 
When  witnelTes  of  his  vile  artifice,  hk  infamous  Original,  his  bojf^ 
barous  crimes,  you  will  deteft  lik«  me  the  author  of  my  miferios. 

CHORUS. 
Strophb  IV.     Prince*  a  virtuous  man  will  both  freely  fpaak  and  hear  the  truth. 
Learn  then,  that  the  aflembled  Greeks  have  ordered  Neoptolemus 
to  a£t  as  he  has  done ;  and  that  it  is  for  the  common  caufe  that  he 
has  been  directed  by  the  counfek  of  Ulyfies. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Ye  birds,  who  were  my  prey,  and  you,  ye  favage  tenants  of 
thefe  rocks,  no  longer  fly  my  cave :  thqfe  arrows,  thofe  inefviftable 
arrows  that  ufed  to  terrify  you.  are  no  longer  in  my  pofTeiGiion. 


Aktistro- 
pheIII. 


Fearlefs  approach,  tear  mCt  devour  me. 
prey,  or  that  of  famine* 


I  fhall  be  io 
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C  H  O  R  U  S, 

.  In  the  name  of  dbc  Oocb,  oh>  Philocftetes,  if  holy  hoipitalityANTisTRo-. 
can  move  thee,  pay  us  back  that  tendemels  thou  didft  receive  from  '^^  ^V- 
us  !   Refled  that  thy  deftiny  is  in  thy  ov^n  hands.   What  madnefs, 
to  make  mifery,  grief,  and  defpair  thy  choice  ! 

PHILOCTETES. 

Alas  !  you  increafe  my  woes.     How  can  you  take  a  cruel  plea- 
fure  in  toraienting  me  ? 

C  H  O  R  U  S. 

How  have  we  deferved  this  reproach,  prince  ? 

PHILOCTETES. 

Do  you  hope  to  perfuade  me  to  return  to  the  Greeks  ?    the. 
Greeks,  whom  I  abhor  ! 

C  H  O  H  U  S. 

Thou  would'ft,  if  thou  'w^rt  reafondble. 

P  H  I  L  O  C  T  E  T  E  S, 
Leave  me,  be  gone,  afid4eafei!ne-— — 

C  H  t)  U  U  S. 

Thou  (halt  be  obeyed.     We  ^o 

PHILOCTETES. 

Stay,  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  Jupiter,  oh  !  quit  me  not;- 

CHORUS,   pretending  to  ^0. 
Learn  henceforward  to  moderate  thy  fury. 

P  H  1  L  O  C  T  E  T  E  S,  wVi&  kud  crm. 
My  friends,  my  doardfritcrnds,  feave  mctfiot  I  beg  you. 

C  «  G  BLU  S. 

What  ncw'misTortuBc  occaidons'^fe  CTiee. 

PH  IL  D  C  T  E  TES. 
Oh^  rruel  fate!  oh,  torture!  how  fhall  Thenceforward  endure 
thefe  pains'?   Alas  !  my  friends,  return,  i-etum. 

CHOR.US. 
What  fhall  we  do  ?  Thou  art  determined.    We  can  no  longer 
depend  upon  thee. 

PHILOC- 
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PHILOCTETES. 

Pardon  thefc  cries,  this  rage,  in  pity  to  my  torments. 

CHORUS,  returning. 
Liften  to  our  counfds  then,  and  follow  us. 

PHILOCTETES,  after  a  paufe. 
No,  I  will  not  be  prevailed  upon.  My  refolution  is  taken.  No, 
though  Jupiter  fliould  ftrike  me  with  his  thunders,  I  will  not  yield. 
May  Ilion,  may  the  army  perifli,  may  they  all  perifli  by  whom  I 
have  been  made  a  facriiice !  As  for  you,  my  friends,  I  have  but 
one  favour  to  implore  of  you. 

CHORUS. 

What  is  it  ? 

PHILOCTETES. 

Give  me  a  fword,  a  hatchet,  any  weapon. 

CHORUS. 

What  (cheme  of  murder  haft  thou  formed  ? 

PHILOCTETES. 

My  own.  Grief  and  pain  forces  me  to  it.  I  will  cut  oS  my 
foot,  I  will  pierce  my  heart. 

C  H  O  R  US. 

Is  this  thy  defign  ? 

PHILOCTETES. 
I  will  feek  my  father. 

CHORUS. 

Where? 

PHILOCTETES. 

In  the  fliades.  For,  alasl  he  lives  no  longer.  Oh,  my  coun- 
try !  why  am  I  not  permitted  to  fee  thee  at  leaft  once  more,  after 
having  left  thee  to  fuccour  the  perfidious  Greeks !  And  death, 
death  is  my  reward.     [He  bides  timfelfin  bis  cave.] 

CHORUS   to   PHILOCTETES. 

We  fhould  already  have  returned  to  our  veffel,  had  we  not  per- 
ceived Ulyfles  and  Neoptolemus  coming  towards  us. 

ACT 
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ACT      the      FIFTH. 

S  C  E  N  E    the    F  I  R  S  T.      , 

ULYSSES  and  NEOPTOLEMUS   at  a  tittk  dijiartce 
from  PHILOCTETES. 

ULYSSES    to    NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Wilt  thou  not  tell  me  thy  reafon  for  this  fudden  return? 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S. 

I  am  going  to  expiate  the  crime  I  have  been  gailQr  of. 

ULYSSES. 
Certainly  this  trime  is  in  thy  opinion  very  great.     May  I  not 
know  what  it  is  ? 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S. 

My  crime  is  the  having  Uftened  to  the  counfek  of  UlyfTes  and 
the  Greeks. 

ULYSSES. 
Ha !  what  injuftice  thfcn  haft  diou  committed  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I  have  betrayed  an  unhappy  man. 

U  L  Y  S  S  E  S,   ««  gnat  emotion. 
What  4oft  thou  mean  ?    Oh^  heaves !  what  new  de%»  hail 
thou  formed  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

No  new  defign,  Ulyffes,    I  am  refolved  to  fee  Phflodietes  again, 

■and  — — — * 

ULYSSES, 

And  what  ?     \/i/ide.']  I  tremble  at  his  pucpofe. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

I  have  robbed  him  of  his  arms.    I  go  to  reftore  them  to  him. 

ULYS^SES. 
How  !  to  feftore  them  ?    Oh»  Gods !  "what  a  fatal  reiblution 
Itaft  thou  tak«n ! 

NEOPTOLEMUS, 

It  is  not  juft  that  I  fhould  keep  them. 

Vou  L  li  ULYSSES. 
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ULYSSES. 
Ncoptolemus,  I  conjure  thcc  by  the  Gods,  anfwer  mc  truly  t 
Dofl  thou  intend  to  do  this  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUSv 

I  am  rcfolvcd  to  be  juft. 

ULYSSES. 
Oh !  fon  of  Achilles,  what  is  it  thou  telleft  me  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

What  I  am  inftantly  going  to  do.     Need  I  repeat  it  again  ?. 

ULYSSES. 
It  was  too  much  to  fay  it  once. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Then  doubt  no-  more.     Thou  knoweft  my  refolution. 

ULYSSES. 
There  are  who  will  oppofe  it 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Who  will  be  rafh  enough  to  oppofe  it  ? 

ULYSSES. 
All  Greece,  and  L 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Certainly,  I  am  to  feek  for  the  prudent  Ulyffes  in  his  wordSk. 

ULYSSES. 
But  I  too  plainly  fee  the  Boiling  NeoptoTenras  in  his  aftbns. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
I  value  no*  the  reputation  of  a  politician,  provided  I  can  fatis^ 
what  I  owe  to  juftice.. 

ULYSSES: 
h  it  juft  to  tcftore  without  my  confent  a  treafurc,  the  pofTeffion: 
of  which  thou  oweft  to  my  counfels  ? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
By  thv  counfets  I  have  been  guilty  of  an  adion  which  I  am  now 
afhamed  of>  and  am  refolved  to  repair. 

ULYSSES.. 
Doft  thou  not  fear  the  refentment  of  the  army  f        t,j  p  o  P 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 

1  fear  neither  the  anny  nor  thee,  when  juftice  is  in  queftion, 

ULYSSES- 

It  is  with  Neoptolemus  then,  no  longer  with  the  Trojans  that 
we  muft  fight, 

NEOPTOLEMUS, 
Do.     I  confent  to  it, 

ULYSSES. 

This  fword  (hall  foon  anfwer  thee. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Mine  is  ready.     I  wait  but  for  the  Greeks  and  thee. 

ULYSSES. 
Adt  as  thou  think'ft  proper  towards  Philodtetes.    I  will  give  the 
army  an  account  of  what  thou  doft.     And  know,  young  man,  thy 
treachery  (hall  not  long  remain  unpunished.     [He  retires.] 

NEOPTOLEMUS  to  ULYSSES,  as  be  leaves  inm. 
Thou  wilt  do  wifely.    A61  always  thus  for  the  future,  and  avoid 
my  rage.     [Going  toward  the  i:ave.]    Appear,  Philoftetes ;  come 
out  of  thy  cavern. 

SCENE      the      SECOND. 
NEOPTOLEMUS,  PHILOCTETES,  the  CHORUS. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Who  calls  me  ?  What  bufinefs  haft  thou  with  me  now  ?  Is  it 
in  thy  power  to  make  me  more  miferable  ftill  ?  Doubtlefs  thou 
think'ft  it  is,  and  therefore  thou  doft  return. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Be  comforted,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  fay. 

PHILOCTETES. 

I  have  heard  too  much.     Thy  arts  have  ruined  me. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Believe  my  repentance  at  leaft. 

I  i  2  P  H  I  L  O  C- 
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P  H  I  L  O  C  T  E  T  E  S, 
Twaa  thus  thou  did'ft  win  mc  to  believe  thee,  when  thou  ilid'fF 
rob  me  of  my  arms.     The  blacked  artifice  lay  concealed  under 
that  too  well  feigned  fincerity, 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Forget  it ;  and  tell  mc  plainly:  'art  thou  determined  to  remain 
in  this  defcrt,  or  wilt  thou  at  lei^th  yield  to  our  intreaties^  and  rec- 
tum with  us  to  Troy  ? 

PHILOCTETES.. 

No  more  of  this-— - 

N  E  o  p  T  o  LE  ivru  s:. 

Is  thy  refolution  fixed  ? 

P  H  I  L  O  C  T  E  T  E  S. 
Fixed,,  abfolutely  fixed. 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L.E  M  U  S. 
I  came  with  an  intent  to  foften  thy  refentment,  and,  if  pofiible,. 
to  perfuade  thee  to  go  with  us.   But,  fince  it  ofifends  thee  to  ipeak. 
on  this  fubje(ft,  I  am  filent. 

PHILOCTETES: 

*Tis  well  thou  art-  For,,  oh  !  in  vain . would'll  thou,  endeavour 
to  deceive  mc  by  thy  idle  profefBons.  My  wounded  heart  will 
never  pardon  thee  for  the  bafe  artifice  thou  haft:  pradifed  on  me. 
Unworthy  fon  of  a  moft  generous  father,  thou  robbeft  me  of  life, 
and  then  thou  bringeft  me  counfels !  Oh,  may  you  periih  all ! 
miferably  perifh  !  thou,  the  Atrida,  and  Ulyfles  I  Such  are  my 
parting  wifties. 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S. 

Nothing  but  hatred  ftill,  and  imprecations  !  Behold  thy  arm^^ 
reftored ;  receive  them  from  my  hand. 

P  HI  L  O-C  T  E  T  E  S^ 

How  V  what  new  fiiare  haft  thou  laid  for  me  ? 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S.  . 
Approach.     I  fwear  tgf  the  ibvcrcign  maftcr  of  the  Gods  I  will - 
reftore  thy  arms. 

P  H  I  L  G  C  T  E  T  E  S. 

Delightful  found !  But  may  I,  may  I  believe  thee  ?  Oh,  heaven  I 

L  N  E  O  P^ 
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NEOPTOLEMUS. 
*   Bdieve  my  adions.     Draw  near.    Fear  nothing.     Receive  thy 
Sow. 

SCENE    the    THIRD. 
PHILOCTETES,  NEOPTOLEMUS,  the  CHORUS. 

ULYSSES,  fuddeniy  appearing. 
Hold.    I  oppofe  this  a£l,  in  the  name  of  the  Atridas  and  the. 
whole  army. 

P  H I L  O  G  T  E  T  E  S,  after  hamng  received  bii  arms  from. 
NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Do  I  not  hear  the  voice  of  Ulyffes  ? 

ULYSSES. 
Behold  him  here.     Yes,  Philodtetes,  thou  ieeft  him  who,  in 
i|)ite  of  Achilles-s  fon,  will  force  thee  to  the  fiege. 

P  H  I  L  a  C  T  E  T  E  S,   taking  aim  at  bifn. 
Stay.    This  arrow  fliall  punifli  thy  infolence.  . 

NEOPTOLEMUS,  flopping  him. 
Ah !  Philodetes,  what  would*jft  thou  do  ?  In  the  nameof  hea^ 
ven  do  not  let  fly  this  arrow. 

P  H  I  L  O  C  T  E  T  E  S; 

C^ppofe  me  not,  my  fon  r  fuifer  me  to  pierce  the  traitor!s  heart;. 

NEOPTOLEMUS^ 
I  mufl:>,  twill  oppofe  thee  -— — 

P  H  I  L  O  e  T  E  T  E  S. 

Why  wilt  thoH>hinder  me  from  taking  vengeance  on  my  inhu^ 
man  foe? 

N  E  OPT  OLE  M  U  S. 

*  Vengeance  would  be  ihameful  to  us  both. 

*  Ci»iieille,  in  hit  PeHittSs,  has  the  ikme     And  Paulina  makes  this  excellent  anfiren 
thought. .  PolieuQe  fays  to  Paulina,  on  oc^    fo' applauded  by  a  great  prince : 

cafion  of  her  lover,  who  had  feen  her  again,  *.  je  ferois  a  tous^  tioi»  un  trop  fenfiblc  - 

**  outrage.* 

*  ^  ^^  T  ^"""^"^  '^^  **«    She  fpeaks  of  her  huftand,  of  Sereni,,  M,d', 
•*'1**^''«''°*"S?!"  UMC    Poli«.ae.Aan.  Scene  IV. 

B  HI  L^  C- 
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PHILOCTETES. 

What  have  we  to  fear  from  thcOrecks  ?  Believe  me,  fon,  the 
leaders  in  the  army  have  as  little  bravery  in  their  adions  as  they 
have  pride  and  fiercenefs  in  their  words, 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

It  is  true.  But,  Philo<5tetes,  I  have  now  reftored  thee  thy  arms* 
Doft  thou  ftill  retain  any  refentment  againft  me  ? 

PHILOCTETES. 

No,  my  fon.  Thy  noble  heart  is  fully  unveiled.  Not  from  a 
Sifyphus  *  didft  thou  receive  thy  birth,  but  from  an  hero,  as  illuftri- 
ous  among  the  dead  as  celebrated  while  we  poflcft  him. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

How  grateful  is  it  to  me  to  hear  the  praifes  of  Achilles  from  the 
mouth  of  Philoftetes :  praifes  which  refledt  honour  upon  me.  But 
now,  prince,  hear  what  I  have  to  requeft  of  thee.  Thofe  misfor- 
tunes which  proceed  from  the  Gods  are  inevitable.  They  mull 
be  fufFered  patiently.  But  can  we  hold  him  excufed,  or  worthy  of 
compaflion,  who  like  thee  draws  them  upon  himfelf  ?  Thy  heart 
is  filled  with  refentment :  thou  art  incapable  of  liftening  to  advice : 
when  a  friend  fpeaks  to  thee,  thou  inftantly  takeft  fire,  and  treateft 
him  like  a  foe.  Yet  I  will  fpeak,  and  I  call  Jupiter  to  witnefs  to 
the  truth  of  my  words  :  and  do  thou,  Philoftctes,  engrave  them 
deeply  in  thy  heart.  And,  firft,  learn,  prince,  that  thy  wound  is 
a  ftroke  from  heaven,  for  having  approached  the  ferpent  who  was 
guardian  of  the  riches  of  the  temple  which  were  found  at  Chryfa. 
Never  muft  thou  hope  for  eafe  urfefs  thou  goeft  to  Troy.  The 
cure  of  thy  diftemper  is  refervcd  for  the  fons  of  Efculapius,  as  the 
taking  of  Troy  is  to  our  common  efforts  and  the  arrows  of  Her- 
cules, which  thou  poflefleft.  Thou  may'ft  afk  by  what  means 
thefe  wonders  were  made  known  to  me  ?  Know  then,  Aat  the 
Trojan  Helenus,  that  prophet  fo  celebrated,  is  prifoner  in  the 
camp.  It  is  he  who  has  unfolded  this  myflcry.  "  If  thou  bringeft 
"  back  Philoftetes,"  fays  he,  "  the  fate  of  Hion  will  be  deter- 
^'  mined  before  the  approaching  fummer.  Take  my  life,  ye 
"  Greeks,  if  the  oracles  I  deliver  prove  untrue."  Thus  certain 
of  fuccefs,  can'ft  thou  doubt  whether  thou  oughteft  to  yield  to  our 
intreaties  ?  How  glorious  for  thee  to  be  of  all  the  Greeks  the  only 

^  The  grandfather  of  Ulyfles. 

one 
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one  Judged  worthy  to  accomplifli  thcfe  great  decrees  of  fate !  Be 
not  infenfible  to  me  happinefs  of  life  and  health  renewed,  and  to 
the  glory  of  fubverting  Troy. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Hateful  to  me  ar^  thefe  decrees !  Why,  why  do  I  any  longer 
behold  the  light  which  I  abhor  ?    Why  am  I  not  an  inhabitant  of 

the  (hades  ? What  fliall  I  do  ?    Can  I  refift  an  enemy  fo  kind 

and  generous  ?  But  ca»  I  yield  to  him  ?  After  fuch  meannefs,. 
how  (hall  I  dare  to  (hew  myfelf  ?  Whom  can  I  look  upon  with- 
out blufliing  ?  Ye  ftars  who  have  been  witneffes  of  the  indignities 
caft  on  me,  how  can  you  behold  Philofletes  again  aflbciated  with 
the  AtridsB,  who  have  ruined  me;  with  Ulyfles,  who  has  betrayed 
me.  Ah  !  no.  The  injuries  I  have  fuffered  are  flight  compared 
with  thofe  which  I  forefee.  A  heart  to  whom  nature  has  taught 
wickednefs  hardens  itfelf  to  new  crimes.  Neoptolemus,  I  own  to 
thee,  thy  conduct  to  me  appears  incomprehenfible.  Far  from 
urging  me  to  go  to  Troy,  I  expefted  thou  wouldft  have  difluaded 
me  from  fuch  bafenefs.  Haft  thou  not  been  injured  by  the  Greeks  ? 
Have  they  not  deprived  thee  of  the  armour  and  the  glory  of 
Achilles  ;  and,  by  an  unjuft  award,  preferred  Ajax  and  Ulyflfes  to 
thee  ?  And  yet  thou  fuccoureft  them,  and  would'ft  prevail  on  me 
to  follow  thee !  No,  my  fon,  thou  Ihalt  not  adt  thus  unworthy 
of  thyfelf.  Carry  me  back  to  my  own  country,  as  thou  haft  fworn 
to  do  :  remain  thyfelf  at  Scyros,  and  leave  thefe  ingrates  to  perifh. 
Secure  my  happinefs  and  thy  own.  Thus  wilt  thou  doubly  oblige 
Achilles  and  Philodletes;  and,  by  abandoning  thcfe  perfidious 
Greeks,  thou  wilt  fpare  thyfelf  the  fhame  of  imitating  them. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Thy  refentment  is  but  too  juft.  Let  us  leave  the  Greeks  and 
the  Atridae.  Yet,  Philodetes,  what  have  I  requefted  of  thee^  but 
to  obey  the  Gods,  and  follow  a  friend  ? 

PHILOCTETES. 

I  \  what  iliould  I  do  at  the  fiegc  ?  What !  fee  the  fons  of  Atreus 
infolently  mock  the  miferies  they  have  been  the  caufe  of? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

No  :  but  to  meet  a  cure  for  thefe  miferies,  and  not  ta  behold 
thy  enemies  again,  but  thy  deliverers. 

PHILOCTETES. 
Madnefs  is  in  that  thought  — — 

N  E  O  P- 
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NEOPTOLEMUa. 
This  wIU  be  thj  glory  aad  mine. 

PHILOCTETES. 

The  Gods,  who  hear  thee»  are  offended. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

I  Ipeak  their  will. 

P  H  I  L  O  C  T  E  T  E  S, 

Thou  fervcft  the  Atrid». 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
It  is'PhiloiStetes  whom  I  would  fervc. 

dPHILOCTETES. 

What !  l)y  delivering  rac  up  to  my  encmics^? 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Do  not  confider  them  as  fucb,  and  be  lefs  haughty  ianusfortnne* 

PHILOCTETES. 

If  I  have  not  miftaken  thy  intention,  thou  mean'ft  to  ruin  me« 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Thou  haft  miftakcn  it ;  I  mean  to  prefcnre  thee.  ^ 

PHILOCTETES. 
The  Atrids  have  caft  xx^  out  of  the  army.     This  is  alll  com-* 
•prehend. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

'Tis  true :  but  they  are  wDling  to  repair  their  fault  by  making 
thee  hj^ppy  now. 

PHILOCTETES. 
That  cannot  be,  if  I  muft  again  fee  them  at  Troy. 

N  E  ^O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S. 

"What  would'ft  thou  have  me  do  ^    Nodiiog  «w  movt»  tl^ce.    1 
itnuft  be  fileat  then,  and  leave  thee  to  languid  iji  mi£vy« 

PHILOCTETES. 
Leave  me  my  mifery.     It  is  dear  to  me.     Perform  thy.promife 
H>nly.     Carry  me  back  to  my  own  country.     Theft  we  fludl  no 
longer  differ.     Let  us  forget  Troy,  aud  the  Greeks.     They  have 

coft  me  too  many  tears. 

NEOP- 
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N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S. 
Let  us  depart^  fince  thou  wilt  have  it  fo. 

PHILOCTETES,  following  him.. 
Oh,  welcome  found ! 

NEOPTOLEMUS,  Jioffing.. 
Make  trial  of  thy  ftrength. 

PHILOCTETES: 

*Tis  equal  to  my  refolution. 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L.E  M  U  S>  returning  again.. 
But  how  fliall  I  juftify  myfelf  to  the  Greeks  ? 

PHILOCTETES, 

By  defpiiing  them.  ;  ^ 

N  E  O  P  T  O  L  E  M  U  S. 
They  wiH  ravage  my  dominioQS, 

PHILOCTETES.. 
I  will  fly  to  thy  afliftance« 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
With  what  forces  ? 

PHILOCTETES. 

With  the  arrows  of  Hercules.    Thefe  arrows  and  this  ami.  wilt: 
be  fufficient  to  defend  thee»  and  make  them  tremble. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 
Well,  let  us  embark,  •  Take  a  laft  farewel  of  Lemnos. 

SCENE     the     F    O    U    R   T   H. 
To  tbem^  HERCULES,   on.  a  cloud. 

HERCULES. 

Stay,  go  not  yct-^Philo<aetes,  look  up  and  know  Alcidcs :  Thou 
feeft,  thou  heareft  him.  For  thee  I  have  quitted  yon  azure  vault : 
I  come  to  declare  to  thee  the  orders  of  Jupiter,  and  to  point  thee 
out  another  road.  Stay  then,  and  hear  me.  Thou  knoweft  what 
labours  I  have  undergone,  and  all  that  I  have  fuiFered^  to  acquice 
that  inmxortality  I  now  enjoy.  Learn,  that  the  fame  deftiny  awaits 
thee.      Thou  qauft  go  to  Troy  with  the  fon  of  Achilles :  thy 

Vofc.  I.  K  k.  wound 
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wound  (hall  be  cured.  Thy  valour  (hall  procure  thee  the  chief 
honours  in  the  army;  with  my  arrows  thou  (halt  kill  the  haughty 
Paris,  the  author  of  the  war.  Troy  (hall  be  conquered  by  thee, 
and  tho(e  rich  (poils  with  which  my  valour  (hall  be  rewarded, 
thou  (halt  fend  to  Pseas,  thy  father,  upon  mount  Octa.  For  me 
thou  (halt  re(erve  the  pre(ent8  of  the  army,  and  place  them  on  my 
tomb,  as  a  monument  of  the  viftory  purchafed  by  my  arrows.  As 
for  thee,  oh !  fon  of  Achilles^  I  d^lare  that  thou  can'ft  not  con- 

3uer  without  Philofletes,  nor  Philodtetes  without  thee.  Go  forth 
len  like  two  lions  who  feek  their  prey  together.  I  wiH  fend 
Efculapius  to  Troy,  to  cure  Phikxfbetes.  Twice  hare  the  Gods 
decreed,  that  mv  arrows  (hould  conquer  Ilion.  But  wheo  you 
ravage  diis  wealtny  country,  remember  to  venerate  religion.  Piety 
is  more  grateful  to  Jupiter  than  all  things  eMc.  All  elfe  muft  die ; 
but  this  (hall  live  for  ever.  It  follows  us  to  die  tomb,  depends 
not  on  our  fate ;  but  whether  we  live  or  die  it  Is  immortal. 

PHILOCTETES. 

Oh,  voice  beloved !  Oh,  amiable  divint^  I  Again  have  I  the 
happinefs  to  behold  thee !  I  obey  thoe,  ana  depart  under  thy  au^ 
(bices. 

NEOPTOLEMUS. 

I  accept  the  (ame  augury. 

HERCULES,  afcending  to  the  Jkia. 
Delay  no  longer.    The  winds  invite  you.     FareweL 

PHILOCTETES. 

Letus  be^gone.  But  firft  let  me  bid  the(e  fcenes  adieu.  Fare* 
wel,  dear  grotto !  Thou  nymph  of  thefe  humid  meads,  farewel ! 
No  more  (hall  I  hoar  thefe  munnuring  billows  1  Farewel,  thou 
(hore,  where  the  bleak  winds  fo  oft  have  pierced  me1  Farewel, 
ye  promontories,  where  the  edK>  has  (b  often  repeated  my  groans, 
r arewd,  ye  cooling  fountains,  which  I  never  thought  to  have  left! 
And,  lafUy,  thou  Lcmnian  land,  farewel !  May  my  departure  be 
happy,  iincc  I  -go  thither  Fa!ie»  the  Gods,  and  Hercules  ^roranand 
me. 

C  H  O  &  U  8. 

Thus  happily  united,  let  m  etcibatfk,  and  imploie  dK  Ooddcfes 
of  the  fea  to  favour  ©ur  voyage. 

A  OBSERVATIONS 


OBSERVAT IONS 

UPON 

PHILOCTETES. 

THE  cffcft  produced  by  this  tragedy,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  antient  dramatic  pieces,  confifls  as  much 
in  the  adion  and  reprefentation  as  in  the  poetry  and  fentiments. 
Yet  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  bare  reading  of  it  made  the  fame  impref- 
fion  upon  the  Greeks  as  the  recital  of  Philo£tetes  uponTelemachus  in 
that  excellent  poem  *  of  the  biihop  of  Cambray.  "  While  Phi- 
"  lodetes  was  thus  relating  his  adventures,**  fays  he,  "  Telema- 
^<  chus  remained  as  it  were  fufpended  and  motionlefs,  with  his 
^*  eyes  fixed  on  the  great  man  that  was  fpeaking.  All  the  different 
^^  pafEions  which  had  agitated  Hercules,  Philodetes,  UlyfTes,  and 
**  Neoptolemus,  feemed  by  tiuns  reprefented  on  the  artlefs  coun- 
'*  tenance  of  Telemachus.  During  the  courfe  of  this  narration 
"  he  fometimes  cried  out  and  interrupted  Philo£tetes,  without 
<^  knowing  that  he  did  fo.  Sometimes  he  appeared  thoughtful, 
^'  like  one  that  is  maturely  weighing  the  confequences  of  his 
**  actions  :  and  when  Philodetes  was  defcribing  the  confufion  of 
<'  Neoptolemus,  who  knew  not  how  to  diifemble,  Telemachus 
^'  feemed  to  be  in  the  fame  confufion  ;  at  that  inflant  one  would 
•^  have  taken  him  for  Neoptolemus  himfelf/* 

Such  wa3  the  bifhop  of  Cambray's  idea  of  this  piece,  and  of  the 
emotions  it  occafioned.  And  indeed  that  intereft  which  forms  its 
bafis,  is  no  lefs  tham  die  fubverting  of  a  kingdom  which  had  re- 
fifled  the  united  eBForts  of  all  Greece,  exhaufled  its  forces, 
and  during  a  ten  years  fiege  had  repulfed  twenty  icings.  The 
Gods  at  length  declare,  that  the  conquefl  of  Troy  depends  upon 
Philodketes  and  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  But  how  fhall  this  un- 
hap|>y  warrior  be  prevailed  upon  to  fuccour  the  Greeks,  on  whom 
he  might  with  juflice  charge  all  his  misfortunes  ?  This  hero  is 
another  offended  Achilles,  whofe  aid  they  had  occafion  for,  and 
therefore  mufl  appeafe  him?  and  we  cannot  but  aknowledge  that 
Philod^tes  is  not  lefs  inflexible  than  Achilles,  and  that  Sophocles 
has  fhewn  hiaifelf  to  be  equal  to  his  mafler  Homer. 

•  Telemaqucy  Liv.  xvi. 

K  k  2  Neopto- 
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Neoptolemus  is.  joined  withUlyflesinthis  embaffy,  a  happy  con- 
traft,  on  which  Sophocles  fonn«  his  plot ;  for  the  policy  of  Ulyffes, 
which  approaches  even  to  fraud,  and  the  fincerity  of  Neoptolemus, 
^hich  is  fcarce  lefs  than  fimplicity,  make  up  the  whole  of  it*  While 
Philoiftetes,  fufpicious  and  inexorable,  eludes  the  artifice  of  the 
«ne,  and  yields  not  to  the  gcncrofity  of  the  other ;  fo  that  there  is 
a  neceflity  for  Hercules  to  defcend  from  heaven,  to  fubdue  this 
ferocious  heart.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  fuch  a  plot  deferved  to 
be  unravelled  by  Hercules, 

No  piece  was  ever  lefs  loaded  with  incidents-  '  There  are  no 
more  than  feven  or  eight  principal  (ituations  which  form  the  fpring 
of  fo  maay  various  paflions,  juft  as  a  great  machine  is  moved  by  a 
few  fprings.  .  The  firft  fituation,  after  the  e.xpofition  of  the  fubjed:, 
which  is  concife  and  artful,  is  that  of  Ulyfles,  who  prevails  upon 
Neoptolemus  to  deceive  Philodtetes  Here  we  fee  fully  difplayed 
the  artifice  of  an  old  politician,  who  ufes  every  method  his  imagi- 
nation can  fugged  to  engage  a  young  prince  to  enter  into  his  de- 
figns :  a  prince  whofe  youth,  whofe  gencrofity,  and  noblenefs  of 
mind,  and  the  example  of  Achilles  his  father,  had  rendered  an 
enemy  to  every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  artifice.  This  is  a 
combat  between  policy,  the  great  artof  monarchs,  and  true  magna- 
nimity. Neoptolemus  yields  at  length  to  an  ardent  defire  of  glory, 
which  is  his  predominant  paflion,  and  the  weak  place  wherein  he 
is  attacked.  This  motive  and  his  remorfe  for  the  a£tion  he  had 
been  drawn  in  to  commit,  fecm  in  part  to  juftify  him. 

In  the  fccond  fituation,  we  have  this  prince  engaged  with  Phi- 
loAetcs.  What  extreme  fimplicity  is  there  in  the  joy  difcovered 
by  the  latter,  when  he  again  fqps  his  countrymen !  What  decorum 
in  his  manner  of  enquiring  after  the  army  before  Troy !  What 
art  in  the  fimple  and  natural  turn  Neoptolemus  takes  to  deceive 
him  t  Not  all  the  diftruftfulnefs  of  Philodetes's  temper  can  hin- 
der him  from  falling  into  this  fnare.  The  difguifed  Greek,  who 
interrupts  them,  makes  the  third  fituation ;  and  is  a  contrivance  of 
the  artful  Ulyffes,  (fearful  left  he  fliould  be  difappointed  of  his 
prey,)  to  haften  his  departure. 

Another  effential  fcene  confifts  in  the  fudden  and  unforefeen  ill- 
nefs  of  Philodlctes,  whidi  retards  his  departure.  It  muft  be  con- 
feffed,  that  this  fcene  requires  fome  indulgence  from  French  rea- 
ders. On  our  theatre  we  could  not  without  pain  behold  an  un- 
happy hero  fall  into  convulfions,  and  thus  complete  the  defcription 
of  the  miferable  condition  to  which  he  is  reduced.   But  if  we  con- 

fider 
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fidef  it  with  a  view  to  the  antient  manners,  we  muft  allow  that 
this  method  of  perplexing  the  plot  and  retarding  the  difcovery  is 
finely  imagined  ;  and  the  rather,  as  it  feems  to  deftrpy  the  hopes 
of  Philoftetes,  and  gives  occafioii  for  the  repentance  of  Neoptole- 
mus  :  For  the  following  fcene,  where  all  the  difficulties  this  has 
produced  are  fully  difplayed,  depends  upon  it.  It  is  the  compaf- 
fion  of  Neoptolemus  which  awakens  his  virtue  :  but  his  repentance 
carries  him  no  further  than  to  doubt  whether  he  will  rcftore  him 
the  arms  which  he .  has  gained  by  an  impofition.  And  this  is 
enough  for  probability.  Ulyfles,  who  was  concealed  near  the 
place,  fliews  himfelf  very  feafonably,  to  perplex  the  a<3:ion  by  a 
new  incident.  He  is  no  longer  an  obfcure  politician,  who  hides 
himfelf  the  better  to  fecure  the  fuccefs  of  his  fcheme.  The  pre-* 
fent  conjundurc  requires  that  he  fhould  declare  himfelf.  He  does 
fo,  and  fpeaks  with  all  the  firmnefs  of  a  hero,  and  at  the  fame 
time  with  an  infinuating  foftnefs,  that  might  move  any  one  but 
Philodietes.  "  For  he  knew,  "  fays  the  bifhop  of  Cambray," 
'*  that  the  way  to  reduce  men's  paflions  to  reafon  is  not  to  attack 
**  them  till  they  begin  to  grow  languid  through  a  kind  of  weari- 
**  nefs."  He  therefore  gave  Philodletes  time  for  refleftion,  and  all 
on  a  fudden  pafTes  from  feverity  to  gentlenefs,  withotit  departing 
from  his  own  dignity. 

Philodetes,  left  alone  with  the  Chorus,  and  delivered  up  to  his 
own  refledlions,  difplays  a  heart  agitated  like  the  waves  of  the  fea. 
The  return  ofUlyues  and  Neoptolemus  changes  the  whole  fcene; 
far  the  refolution  taken  by  the  fon  of  Achilles  to  reftore  the 
arrows,  difconcerts  the  meafures  of  the  king  of  Ithaca,  and  pro- 
mifes  new  pleafure  to  the  fpe<ftator.  There  is  in  this  fcene  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  cannot  fail  to  fhock  us.  Ulyfles,  piqued^  as  he 
had  reafon  to  be,  with  the  conduct  and  language  of  Neoptolemus, 
yet  never  oiFcrs  to  draw  his  fword.  But,  befides  that  duels  were 
not  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  UlyfTes,  by  an  unfeafonable  rage, 
and  which  he  could  not  have  fatisfied  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Chorus,  would  have  loft  all  the  advantages  he  expeded  from  his 
voyage.  It  is  probable  enough,  that  he  is  not  fuppofed  to  have 
heard  the  laft  words  of  his  colleague,  which  are  thofeonly  he  had  a 
right  to  be  offended  with,  fince  they  reproach  him  with  cowar- 
dice pretty  plainly. 

The  generofity  of  Neoptolemus,  who,  by  rcftoring  the  arrows, 
fees  himfelf  conftrained  to  yield  to  Philoftctes,  and  to  prefer  the 
intereft  of  an  individual  to  that  of  all  Greece,  undoubtedly  makes 
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the  moft  fliining  fituation  of  all.  And  it  is  fucfa  a  one,  that  there 
is  aneceflity  for  the  appearance  of  Hercules  himfdf  to  vanquifh  the 
flubborn  obftinacy  ot  his  friend.  In  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles, 
Ulyiles  oppofes  the  reftitution  of  the  anns,  and  Philodtetes  is  re- 
folved  to  kill  him  j  but  is  prevented  by  Neoptolemus.  This  ftroke 
is  extremely  fine.  But  the  bifhop  of  Cambray  thought  it  mig^t 
be  heightened  yet  nK)re :  and  his  alterations  have  not  been  ap- 
proved. He  fuppofes  that  Ulvfles  makes  a  fign  to  Neoptolemus 
to  reftore  the  bow,  and  that  Pnilodetes  in  the  firft  emotions  of  his 
rage  refolves  to  kill  his  enemy.  **  As  for  Ulyfles  (it  is  Philoc- 
^  tetes  who  (jpeaks  in  Telemachus)  he  appeared  as  unconcerned  at 
<'  my  arrows  as  my  reproaches.  I  was  ftruck  with  his  patience 
•^  and  intrepidity,  and  afhamed  of  having  endeavoured  in  the  firft 
«*  tranfports  of  my  fury  to  kill  him,  by  whom  they  were  reftored 
^*  to  me  :  but  my  refentment  not  being  yet  appeafed,  I  could  not 
*•  bear  to  be  obliged  for  them  to  one  I  fo  greatly  hated." 

This  idea,  fpirited  as  it  is,  would  fuit  but  ill  with  the  turn 
Sophocles  has  given  his  piece.  In  Philo^ftetes,  Ulyfles  is  not  leis 
brave  than  in  the  Telemachus,  and  Neoptolemus  is  ftill  more 
generous.  The  conduA  of  both  would  nave  been  inconfiftent 
with  their  tharafters,  if  it  had  been  fuch  as  the  author  of  Telema- 
chus has  given  them.  They  were  ambafladors  who  were  to  a<ft 
differently,  according  to  their  different  ideas,  die  one  by  firmnefs, 
the  other  by  gcntlenefs. 

If  we  judge  of  this  tragedy  according  to  the  tafte  of  anti- 
quity, it  can  be  charged  with  no  confiderable  fault :  all  is  conned- 
ed  in  it ;  all  well  fupported  ;  all  leads  diredly  to  the  end.  The 
a6tion  is  iuch  as  it  muft  neceflarily  have  been.  But  if  we  Judge  of 
it,  with  refped  to  our  own  tafte  and  manners,  we  (hall  find  a  too 
great  fimplicity  in  it,  and  the  predominant  fpedhKrle  of  a  wretch 
io  miier^ly  tortured  aS  Philodetes,  will  not  afford  us  (b  lively  a 
pleafure  as  the  more  varied  and  more  ftriking  diflrefles  of  Nko- 
mede  in  Corncille. 
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HI  P  PO  L  I  T  U  S: 


TRAGEDY    of    EURIPIDES. 
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The   S  U  B  J  E  C  T. 

'T'  H  E  S  E  U  S,  the  eleventh  king  of  Athens  *,  having  for  reafon  s 
-*•  of  ftate put  Pallas  -f*,  his  kinfman,  to  death,  conderiins him- 
felf  to  banifhmeiit  during  one  year»  in  ccmplidnci^  with  d  law  of 
the  Athenians,  and  with  Phedra  his  wife  retires  to  Tra^zen  J. 
where  Hippolitus  his  fon,  by  an  Amazon  ||,  was  educated  by  his 
orders  under  the  care  of  the  wife  Pittheus  §. 

This  yonffg  prmcc,  wholly  employed  irt  the  fttrdjf  of  wifdom, 
and  the  amufements  of  the  chace,  being  a  profeffed  foe  to  love 
and  Venus,  drew  upon  himfelf  the  indignttion  of  tbit  GiJddefs, 
who,  to  be  revenged  on  him  fot  bw  cfonfcmpt,  inipired  Phedra 
with  a  violent  paffion  for  him.  Phedra  in  v^tiil  endeavdurs  to 
conceal  her  love.  The  fight  of  Hi|ipdkifds  at  Trfettv^ivfe^  it  new 
force.'  Her  confident  draws  from  her  a  confeffion  of  her  guilty 
flame  ;  and,  to  fave  the  life  of  her  miftrefs,  who  hacf  taken  a  refo- 
lutfonr  to  die,  ibe  endeavours  to  fedu^fe  the  fon  of  Thefeus*  •  Hip- 
politus rejedts  with  horror  the  infamous  pro]M£4  >  but  f>eing  bound 
by  an  oath  to  fecreey,.  he  conceals  this  fhameful  adventiM-e,  and 
contents  himfelf  with  a  bitter  reproach.  Phedra,  in  deipair  for 
the  wound  given  to  her  reptftatioA,  vo'Ws- to  ruiA  HippoKtu^;  and 
to  fecure  herfelf  from  reproach,  wrkes^r  letter  to  Thei[eu6,  in  which 
fhe  accufes  his  fon  of  having  made  an  £lttempt  upon  her  honour ; 
when  this  is  done,  fhe  kills  herfelf.  Thefeas,  yrK6  had  b©6n  ab- 
fent  for  fome  time,  returns  inutaediaj^ely  after  thie  accident  ;  and 
being  impofed  upon  by  this  fatal  letter,  abandons  his  fon,  without 
any  farther  examination,  to  the  vengeance  of  Ncptnnte',  <vho  had 
promifed  to  grant  him  the  accomplifhia^M  of  dieife  wifhcy.  Hip* 
politus  falls  a  viftim  to  the  credulity  of  Thefeus  :  but  Diana  at 
length  clears  the  innocent  youth,  and  undeceives  the  miferable  fa- 
ther. Such  is  the  fubjeft  of  this  tragedy' G#fiurIprd€S,^nd  Ae 
condiidLhc  has  obferved  in  it..  It  was  adted  with  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe,  under  the  Archon  Epameinon,  and  obtained  the,  prize,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war ;  ihd  if  is  irofti  this  cir- 
cumflance,  that  it  has  preferved  the  title  of  Hippolitus  crowned^ 
The  poet  was  then  five  and  thirty  years  old. 

*  The  capital  of  Anka^  well  knowiv.  fought'  a  battle  afg^inll  the'Aftiazons,  aiid 

t  He  was  defcended  from  Pandion>  the  carried  one  of  them  into  Greece.  Her  name 

fifth  king  of  Athens,    and  had  pretenfions  was  Hippolita,  and  it  was  by  her  that  he 

to  the  throne.  had  his  fon  Hippolitus.     Others  fay»  that 

X  Traezen,  a  city  of  Peloponnefus,  iitu-  the  name  of  this  Amazon  was  Antiope. 

ated  on  a  neck  of  land  on  the  Egean  fea,  at  §  Pittheus,  a  defcendant  from  Pelops.  He 

the  extremity  of  the  Argolide.  was  a  philofopher,  and  one  of  the  fages« 

II  Thefeus,    in  concert  with  Hercules,  It  was  reported  that  he  was  a  prophet  alfo . 

Vol.  L  LI  PER- 
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PERSONS   OF  THE  DRAMA. 
VENUS, 


srus,     7 

NA,       3 


TN  r  .  -1.  -         .     Goddcffes. 
DIA 

T  H  E  S  E  U  S,  king  of  Athens. 

PHEDRA,  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pafiphae. 

H I P  P  O  L I T  U  S,  the  fon  of  Thefeus,  and  of  Hippolita 
the  Amazon. 

CHORUS,  compofed  of  the  ladies  of  Trezene. 
The  CONFIDENT  *  ofPhedra. 
An  OFFICER  belonging  to  the  palace. 

Another  OFFICER. 
A  WOMAN  belonging  to  the  palace. 

HUNTERS. 
The  TRAINS  of  Hippolitus,  Thefeus,  and  Phedra. 

The  SCENE  is  before  the  gates  of  Thefeus'  palace  at  Trae^n. 

•  In  the  Greek  Ihe  is  called  the  Nurfe. 


Kfa^fffrtrtyftrftftr'^^^ 


HIPPOLITUS: 

A  . 
TRAGEDY    of     EURIPIDES- 

ACT      the      FIRST. 
SCENE     the    FIRST, 

V  E  N  U  S, 

AM  I  that  celebrated  Venus,  in  heaven  fo  honoured,  fo  ador-^ 
ed  on  earth  ?  do  I  beftow  bleffings  on  thofe  who  own  my 
power,  and  quell  the  infblence  of  thofe  haughty  *  rebels  that  dare 
defpife  it  ?  (for  the  heavenly  powers  are  pleafed  with  the  homage 
that  mortals  pay  them :)  and  fhall  the  Ion  of  Thefeus,  this  off- 
fpring  of  an  Amazon,  this  pupil  of  the  proud  Pittheus  -f ,  (hall  he 
alone,  of  all  the  citizens  of  Traezen,  confider  me  as  the  meaneft  of 
the  Divinities?  The  haughty  youth  defpifeslove  and  marriage:  fa- 
tisfied  with  paying  honours  only  to  Diana,  whom  he  exalts  above 
the  other  Goddefles,  he  pretends  to  be  exempted  from  human 
frailties.  Diana  has  all  his  adoration;  with  her  he  haunts  the  fo- 
refts,  and  knows  no  other  care,  but  how  to  let  loofe  his  dogs  upon 
the  trembling  animals  he  purfues.  Perfidious  pair,  I  do  not  envy 
ye  :  why,  why  indeed,  fliould  Venus  envy  ye  ?  but  Hippolitus 
is  guilty  in  my  eyes ;  and  this  is  fufficient  to  arm  my  vengeance. 
This  day  fhall  it  fall  upon  him ;  a  vengeance  long  before  prepared. 
When  he  left  the  houfe  of  Pittheus  to  be  prefent  at  afacred  cere- 
mony J  at  Athens,  Phedra,  his  father's  wife,  beheld  and  loved 
him  II ;  it  was  I  who  kindled  in  her  breaft  this  flame.  The  abfence 

*  Quels  courages  Venus  n'a-t-elle  pas  and  was  inftituted  by  herfelf  in  Attica,  as  a 

domptes !             Racine,  Ad.  I.  Scene  I.  pledge  of  her  conftanf  protedion,  in  return 

t  Pourrie2-vous  n'etre  plus  ce  fupcrbe  for  the  reception  (he  met  with  there,  when 

Hippolyte  (he  was  feeking  her  daughter  Proferpine, 

Implacable  ennemi  des  amoureufes  lo\x,8cc,  who  had  been  carried  away  by  Pluto. 

Ibid.  II  Athcnes  me  montra  mon  fuperb  ennemi, 

t  The  ceremony  here   mentioned,   was  Je  le  vis,  je  rougis,  je  palis  a  fa  v<ie,  Ac. 

that  which  was  performed  on  Ceres'  feftlval,  Racine,  Adl  1.  Scene  III. 

LI   2  of 
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of  Hippolitus  encreafed  it :  (he  built  z  mamiiice&t  temple,  tnd 
coniegrateij  it  to  my  namje^  in  hopes  of  beiog  cured  ;  but  fcaroc 
had  Thefeus  quitted  the  land  of*  Cecrops,  bathed  in  the  blood  of 
the  -f  Pallantidcs ;  fcarcehadhe  entered  this  country,  to  perform 
his  vow  of  banifhment  J,when  Phedra  bathed  in  tears  §,  and  ftruck 
with  a  difeafe  which  fhe  conceak,  is  &ei>  to  conftune  away  in 
filent  anguifh.  Never,  never  fhall  this  flame  which  rages  in  her 
bofom  be  extinguifhed.  The;fcus  ihall  be  xxude  aojuainted  widh 
the  whole  myftery.  The  enraged  father  fhall  load  his  fon  with 
horrid  imprecations,  Neptune  ha3  proiuifed  tp  grant  him  three 
wifhes.  The  Gods  will  doubtlefs^hcar  him,  when  he  invokes  his 
vengeance  on  the  youth,  and  thus  (hall  our  enemy  perifli.  Phedra 
indeed  is  my  faithful  votary  >  it  matters  not;  (he  too  mu(t  peri(h. 
I  do  not  hold  her  life  (b  dear,  to  fave  her  with  the  lofs  of  my  re- 
venge. Innocent  as  (he  i«,  I  muft  facrifice  her,  that  the  guilty 
youth  may  not  eiic^pc  me  :  and.  fee,  he  returns  frpiu  the  chace* 
His  numerous  train  join  in  the  hymns  he  iings  in  honow  of  Dianac 
he  fingS3  the  victim  fings,  and  knpws  not  that  the  gates  of  death 
are  open  to  receive  hiqv*  knows^aot,  unh^py  wretch,,  that.thi^^ 
is  liis  laft  day. 

II   S  C  E  N;  E    the   S  E  C  O  N.  D. 

H  I  P  P  O  L  I  T  U  S,    his   Train. 

HIPPOLITUS,  /nging. 
Follow  nie^  my  friends ;  fpUow  me,  and  (ing  Diana's  praife  ^ 
Diana,  chafte  and  fair,  our  tutelary  Goddefs. 

The  T  R  A  LN  of  Hippolitu(5  ling. 
Oh  daughter  of  Jupiter  andLatora,  revered  Divinity  f  thoa  vtrha 
furpajQeft  in  heajiity  all  the  GoddciSe^,  who  addeft  new  luftre  to  th« 
bright  lamps  of  heaven,  receive  our  vows  and  adoration. 

HIPPOLITUS.      ' 

.  Aad  ima&.  oh  f^jreft  of  irpmortd  hpanfiejLl   receive-  mine  alio. 

■  !.■  I    !■  mmmmmmim^immtmmm9mi^m^^^mrw^mmmmmmKmmmmt9^mmmi^mmmmmm$mmmKm0\    i 

*  Cecrops  was  the  firfl  king  of  Athens.  ^  Phedre  attekite  d'un  mal  que'lle  s'ob* 

t  The  defcendants  of  Pallas.  iline  a  take.  Sec. 

X  A  cuftom  or  law  among  the  Greeks,  as  Racine,  A^.  Sc.  I. 

may  be  feen  by  this  line,  as  well  as  by  fooie 

verfes  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris:  for  Oref.         ||  It  is  here  that  the  tragedy  properly  be- 

tes,  after  having  killed  hb  mother,  baoiihes  gins,  and  the  fird  fcene  is  no  more  than-the 

himfelf.  prologue,  which  b  too  circumftantial. 

He 
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»  ^  finftr  tutf  A  CodddTsi,  w  pt^e  t\^^  tm^ti  Mpm  t^  (ktfitf  f . 
Deign  to  accept  it  from  the  hands  of  thy  Hippolitusr.  The  ilowei^i 
with  which  it  is  compofid  I  gat^here*  fk)m  a  fmiling  meadow^ 
whkber  na  fhephcrd  dzrcs  conduct  his  flocks  :  &cred  recef&^Wmch 
no  rude  iron  yet  has, violated  :  enW  the  bee  iiY  fpring  may  wander 
o'er  it ;  a  pure  ft'ream  waters  the  flowery  ground,  -and  virgin 
inocieffj*  feigns  ewr^  fhfere;  To  fhofe  only  is  it  open,  who 
have  acquired  the  virtue  of  which  thou  art  fo  fond,  not  from 
empty  ftudy,  but  from  "natare  heffelf.  They  are  at  all  times  per- 
mitted to  gather  Aefe  cfcamiing  flowers,  prohibited  to  the  pro- 
fane. Difdain  not,  thf n',.  oh  bright  Divinity,  to  let  this  crown 
adorn  thy  flowing  hair  v  this  cnown  formed  by  chaft?  hssmd^.  Of 
all  mortals,  I  only  enjoy  the  precious  privilege  of  offering  thee  this 
gift.  With  thee  I  pafs  mj^  days  ;  with  tRee  only  do  I  converfe  : 
and  although  my  eyes^  behcd^i  thee  not>  yet- often- do  t  hear  tRy  v6ice 
divine.    Oh  Goddefaj  grant  that  my  life  may  end  as  it  has  begun. 

S  C  E  N'  E      the     T  H   I  R   D. 

To  them  an  OFFICER  belonging,  to  Hippolitirs. 
t   OFFICER. 

Oh  prince  equal  to  the  Gods,  for  fuc1i*we  ftile  our  maflcrs,  may 
I  prefume  to  give  thee  whole/bme  counfel  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 
,    Speak,  I  will  liften  to  thee  willingly ;  or  elfe  my  pretenfions 
to  wifdom  would  be  vain. 

OFFICER. 
Knoweft  thou  the  general  law  by  which  all  mankind  is  bound  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

What  doft  thou  mean  ? 

OFFICER. 

By  this  law,  pride  muft  be  iupprefl!ed,  and  no  one  mortal  muft 
endeavour  to  exalt  himfelf  above  all  others. 

*  Thb  fpecch  is  a  kind- of  aUegory  upon         t  Thcfe  oflkm  were  rcat  flares.     He 
the  advantages  of  celibacy.  who  fpeaks  makes  the  fame  diicourfe  to 

t  Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  this  fcene     Hippolitus,  as  Theramene  in  Racine, 
that  Hippolitus  is  called  £T£«ANHMPO£ 
the  beartr  of  a  crown* 
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HIPPOLITUS. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  this  truth  i  and  it  is  for  this  juft  caofe  thA 
pride  is  odious. 

OFFICER. 
Doft  thou  think  there  is  any  thing  pleafing  in  benevolence  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Doubdefs  there  is,  and  the  advantages  we  gain  by  it  arc  pur*- 
chafed  cheaply. 

OFFICER. 
Do  the  Gods  approve  thefe  maxims  which  we  hold  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Certainly  they  do ;  for  mankind  imitate  them. 

OFFICER. 

Why  then  doft  thou  negledl  a  Goddefs? — 

HIPPOLITUS. 

What  Goddefs,  friend  ?  take  care  what  name  thou  doft  pro- 
nounce. 

OFFICER. 
It  is  Venus  *  whom  I  mean.  Does  (he  not  prcfide  at  the  gates  of 
thy  palace  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 
To  chaftity  devoted>  I  but  at  aweful  diftance  dare  adore  her. 

OFFICER. 

Yet  is  this  Goddefs  the  objed  of  general  worfliip. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Men  chufe  their  Gods  and  their  friends.  It  is  inclination  which 
regulates  our  attachments. 

OFFICER. 

'     Thou  would'ft  be  too  happy,  Hippolitus,  if  thou  would'ft  learn 
to  rcliih  true  wifdom. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

I  love  not  thofe  Divinities  who  have  need  of  fliadcs  and  dark- 
nefs. 

•  The  ftatues  of  the  Gods  at  the  gates  and  at  the  entrances  of  the  houfes  fliewed  what 
tutelary  Peities  were  chofen. 

^  •  OFFICeil. 
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OFFICER. 
Ah,  prince,  take  heed  how  you  offend  the  Gods. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

'Come  friends,  enter  the  palace  with  me ;  prepare  the  ,feaft. 
The  chafe  will  heighten  the  pleafure  of  our  repaft.  Let  my  horfes 
be  taken  care  of;  and  when  the  feaftis  over,  let  them  be  harnaf- 
fcd  to  my  chariot,  I  will  exercife  them  myfelf,  [To  the  Officer. ] 
As  for  thy  Venus,  (he  may  get  another  adorer. 

SCENE     the     FOURTH. 

The  O  F  F  I  C  E  R. 

I  however  will  be  more  prudent  than  this  young  prince;  for  it 
is  not  for  me  to  imitate  his  example,  and  prudence  is  neceffary  to 
my  condition  of  life.  Oh  divine  Venus,  I  proftrate  myfelf  at  the 
foot  of  thy  altar.  Pardon,  great  Goddefs,  thefe  rafti  fallies  of  im- 
petuous youth  —  Hear  not  the  words  he  uttered,  for  mercy  be- 
comes the  Gods  even  more  than  mortals. 

SCENE      the      F    I    F    T    R 

The  CHORUS,  compofed  of  the  ladies  of  Trczen. 

There  is  a  rock  at  a  fmall  diftance,  from  whence  iffues  a  cryftal  Strofhi  1. 
ftream.     There  they  fill  their  urns  with  water :  and  there  one  of 
our  *  companions  was  wafhing  purple  veftments,  which  fhe  Ipread 
afterwards  upon  the  declivity  of  the  rock,  to  imbibe  the  rays  of  the 
ftin.  It  was  from  her  I  was  firft  informed  of  the  ficknefs  of  our  queen. 

Phedra,  fays  (he  to  me,  fhuts  herfelf  up  in  the  inmoft  recelTes  of  Antistho- 
the  palace  ;  fhe  lies  extended  on  her  bed,  fhe  veils  her  face,  and  '"^^' 
abandons  herfelf  to  grief.     But  alas,  jnfl  now  I  learn,  that  £his  is 
the  third  day  fince  fhe  has  languifhed  without  food  or  refl,  and 

*  Thefe  manners  are  not  at  all  in  our  of  thefe  happy  times,  where  virtue  only, 
tafte.  A  lady  goes  to  a  fountain  to  wafli  and  not  luxury,  diftinguifhed  ranks  and 
her  garments,  or  at  lead  to  talk  of  news  perfous  ;.but  it  is  not  jud,  if  we  condemn 
there.  Thus  Homer's  heioes  drefs  their  the  manners,  that  we  (hould  likewife  con- 
food.  I  confefs  it  requires  ibme  effort  of  demn  the  poet,  who  in  his  work  has  paint- 
the  underflanding  to  reconcile  ourfelves  ed  them  fuch  as  they  were.  We  readily  par- 
to  manners  fo  different  from  our  own.  I  don  the  abfurdities  of  the  fable,  why  not 
Ihall  not  amufe  myfelf  with  defending  them  then  fhew  fbme  indulgence  to  the  ancient 
on  account  of  the  iimpUcity  and  innocence  manners  ? 

a  tor- 
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tortured  with  a  difcafc  which  fhe  conceala  from  the  knowledge  of 
her  attendants;  fheis  refolved  to  die. 
Strofhb  U,  Alas,  unhappy  queen,  what  madnefs  rages  in  thy  bofom !  does 
Pan  *  or  Hecate  infpirc  thefe  horrors  ?  or  art  thou  feized  with  the 
fiiry  of  Cybcle  or  the  Corybantcs  i  or  poniftied  hy  the  Godicfh  of 
the  chace,  for  having  negleAed  to  offer  facrMces  to  her  ?  The 
power  of  this  Goddcfe  extends  over  the  earth,  over  Lknne  •f*,  and 
over  the  tides. 

Perhaps  the  pangs  of  jealoufy  torttire  thy  gentle  boibm  :  does 
Thefeus  then  prefer  to  thee  in  fecret  fome  loved  rival  ?  Hail  thou 
heard  any  ajflKdUe^  jo*w«  from  Crcfe  J,  thy  nativ?  co«ntry  ?  Or 
muft  we  impute  this  languifhing  and  grief  to  the  approaching  pains 
of  childbirth? 

Oh  hard  condition  of  our  fex  !  one  wojuJd  imagine  that  grief, 
flrengthened  by  our  weakacfs,  becomes  a  hahit  in  us,  e^eciaHy 
in  the  pangs  of  child-birth,  from  which  even^  tkn  caiud  £u^«$. 
Thefe  pangs  I  have  experienced  :  aud  then,,  oh  chaAe  Dianv.tbM 
have  I  had  recourfe  to  thee.  Th0u  hcard'ft  n>y  ardi^n*  pray^Fs, 
gracious  Divinity,  and  with  thy  prefencc  affwaged  my  agowziHg 
pain. 

But  I  perceive  a  woman  advancing  towards  us :  fhe  fcems  load- 
ed with  years.  Ha  !  it  is  Phedra's  nurfe.  She  is  leading  her  out 
of  the  palace.  Behold,  the  queen  !  wh^t  a  doud  oi  V^ffn0i  fits 
on  her  face  ?  Oh,  how  I  long  to  penetrate  into  this  myftery  !  what 
fecret  forrow  can  this  be,  which  thus  impairs  her  charms  ? 


Antistro- 

PHE  II. 


Efode. 


♦  Pan,  the  God  of  forefts,  and  Hecate 
Goddefs  of  night,  were  fiippo&d  to  infpire 
thefe  terrors,  which  turn  ta  madnefs,  doubt- 
lefs,  becaufe  the  folitudc  of  thick  woods  and 
the  gloominefs  of  darknefs  naturally  ex- 
cited fear :  for  the  ancients  had  (bme  no- 
tions of  natural  caufes.  From  the  God  Pan 
came  the  faying  famtic  tirror*  As  to  Cybele 
and  her  priefts,  the  Corybantes,  it  is  well 
known,  tfiat  to  pl-eVent  Saturn's  hearing 
the  cries  of  the  infant  Jupiter,  they  ufed 
to  beat  a  drum ;  and  their  fucceifors,  in 
commemoration  of  this  aAion,  fometimes 


abandon  themfelves.to  a  kind  of  fury, which 
they  call  holy,  and  whieh  they  communi- 
cate by  contagion  to  the  iiigkiaBd  fpQdatx>Ks. 
They  w^re  th^  &oatic&  of  thofe  tio^s, 

t  A  kind  of  acadamy,  where  the  youtK 
of  Traszen  were  taught  to  ride,  and  which 
wa9  confecrated  to  Diana,  the  Goddeis  of 
hunting.  Propa  the  word  Li9)ne>  which  fig- 
nifies  2ijdoraJsf  we  may^  conclyde^  .that  thi& 
acacfemy  was  fituated  in  a  morafs,  or  upon 
one  that  had  been  drained. 

t  Crete,  now  Candia,  the  largeft  ifland 
in  the  Egean  fea. 


SCENE 
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SCENE       the       SIXTH. 

PHEDRA,   her  CONFIDANT,  ATTENDANTS, 

the    CHORUS. 

CONFIDANT. 

Oh,  how  wretched  is  the  life  of  mortals  !  cruel  difeafe  !  Well, 
princefs,.  what  wilt  thou  do  now  ?  what  wilt  thou  not  do  ?  Behold 
the  morn  returned;  the  morn  which  thou  didft  fo  impatiently 
wifli  for.  We  have  hrought  thee  out  of  the  pajace  :  but,  Silas ! 
languishing  and  weak,  thou  lyeft  extended  on  a  couch  which  holds 
the  place  of  an  unquiet  bed.  No  words  have  pafled  thy  lips,  ex- 
cept to  bid  us  bring  thee  hither  5  and  foon,  too  foon,  wilt  thou  re- 
turn again  to  folitude  and  darknefs.  RefHefs,  difturbed,  noobjed: 
fixes  thy  defircs.  The  prefent  wearies  thee  ;  the  abfent  *  only 
pleafes :  how  ihall  we  gratify  defires  which  deftroy  each  other  ? 
Surely  the  fick  are  much  lefs  to  be  lamented  than  thofe  who  ferve 
them  :  the  former  only  fufFer  from  their  difeafe ;  the  latter,  bcfides 
their  grief  for  thefe  fufFerings,  are  opprefled  with  labour  and  fa- 
tigue. Unhappy  lot  of  mortals !  inceflant  cares,  anxiety,  and 
grief;  thefe  are  our  portion.  Oh  death !  thy  fhades  conceal  from 
us  a  blcffing  far  more  defirablc  than  life !  why  are  we  then  fo  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  beholding  this  light,  which  dazzles  us  with  its 
falfe  luftre  ?  Alas  !  it  is  becaufe  we  are  ignorant  of  that  other  life  i 
becaufe,  impofed  upon  by  a  thoufand  f  fables,  we  know  not  what 
pafTes  in  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

PHEDRA. 
%  Raife  me ;  fuport  me~  §  Ala«,  my  friends,  my  ftrength  for- 
fakes  me— Ah,  thefe  idle  ornaments  ||  fit  heavy  on  my  head  :  away 
with  them — Let  thefe  neglefted  trefles  flow  upon  my  neck. 

Imitations  by  Racine. 

•  Commc  on  vott  tous  fcs  v«ax  Pun  Pautrc  fes  detruire  •  AH  1.  Sc.  IIT. 

t  The  text  herb  proves,  that  the  Greeks,     I  would  intreat  the  reader  to  obferve  what 

tho'  the]^  believed  in  the  iaimortality  of    a  diflinflion  was  made  even  by  the  common 

the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate«  did  not  give    people  between  a  real  and  a  ftbulous  reli- 

credit  to  the  fables  of  the  poets  upon  thefe     gion. 

fubjeAs.  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  the  t  Th« »«  nature  herfclf.  Perhaps  fo  exaft 
manner  of  reading  the  poets,  owns  it  plain-  a  reprefentadon  of  her  would  not  be  pleaf- 
ly.  It  is  in  the  latter  part  of  this  work,  that    ing  now :  but  why  fliould  it  not  ? 

Imitations  by  Racine. 
(  Je  ne  me  ibutiens  plus;  ma  force  m*abandonne.  Ad  I.  Sc.  IXI. 

jl  Que  ces  vains  ornemens,  que  ces  voiles  me  pefent !  Uid. 

Vol.  I.  Mm  CON- 
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CONFIDANT. 

Refumc  thy  fpirits,  princcfs.  Why  art  thou  thus  difturbed  ? 
true  fortitude,  and  a  gentle  calm  of  mind»  will  make  thy  pain  more 
light.    To  fuffer  is  the  lot  of  mortals. . 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

*  Oh  place  me  near  fome  lucid  ftream !  bring  me  large  draughts 
to  quench  my  burning  thirft !  —  Ah,  why  am  I  not  reclined  in 
the  thick  (hade  of  forcfts,  or  on  enamelled  meads ! 

CONFIDANT. 

What  mean'ft  thou,  princefs  ?  Alas !  remember  thou  art  fur- 
rounded  with  a  crowd  of  women ;  and  that  this  unconnected  Ian* 
guage  will  difcover  the  diibrder  of  thy  mind. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Why  am  I  not  upon  the  mountains  ?  Hafte,  let  us  feek  the 
woods,  let  us  purfue  the  ftag.  Oh  Gods !  why  am  I  not  permit- 
ted to  animate  the  hounds  with  my  cries»  to  fling  the  dart,  and  let 
fly  the  rapid  arrow  upon  the  trembling  prey  I 

CONFIDANT. 

How  ftrangely  are  thy  thoughts  employed  !  What  haft  thou  to 
do  with  the  chace  ?  Why  doft  thou  fo  ardently  defire  to  be  feated 
pn  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  ?  Haft  thou  not  near  thy  palace  clear 
ftreams  and  running  fountains? 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

GoddefsofLimne!  thou  who  prcfideft  over  Ae  >exercife§  of 
furious  horfes  f !  Oh,  why  am  I  not  feen  in  the  race  ?  myfclf  em- 
ployed in  taming  the  fiery  fteed  ? 

Imitations  by  Racine. 
•  Dieux  1  que  ne  fuis-je  afliffe  a  rombre  dcs  forttsl  ^ 

Quand  pourrai-je  au  travcrs  d'unc  noble  pouffiere  *xi  c  e    ttt 

Suivredcroeiluncharfuyantdans lacanierc!  A« L  Sc.IIL. 

The  remainder  of  this  fcene  and  the  foUow-  Troy,  and  under  the  condua  of  Antenor. 
ingaawiUihew.  that Ractnehas  not  carried  poffcffed  tWelres,  as  it  was  laid,  of 
this  beautiful  diforder  eirpreffed  in  the  words  that  part  of  Italy  called  Venice.  They 
©f  Phedra.  fo  far  as  Euripides  has  done.  exceUcd  in  breeding  and  drefTrng  of  horics. 

t  In  the  Greek  it  is  Fcfietian  Har/es.  Dionyfius  the  tyrant  was  always  funuffied 
The  Venetians  or  Henetes,  were  a  people  by  this  people  with  the  horfes  he  ufcd  la 
«f  Paphlagonia,    who,    after  the  war  of    the  c<iueftnan  combats. 

.  C  O  N« 
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C  ON  F  I  D  A  N  T. 

What  words  efcape  thee,  princefs !  Eager  for  the  chace,  on 
mountains  thou  purfueft  the  flag:  a  moment  afterwards,  and 
thou  art  in  the  chariot-race,  taming  a  furious  fteed.  Ah,  Phedra, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  thy  mind  is  troubled  by  fome  of- 
fended Deity. 

PHEDRA. 

*  Ah,  what  have  I  faid  ?  Whither  have  I  fufFered  my  reafon  to 
wander?  Reafon!  I  have  loft  it ;  it  is  gone;  a  barbarous  Di- 
vinity has  rob'd  me  of  it !  Oh  wretched,  wretched  Phedra !  ap- 
proach, [To  her  confidant. 1  give  me  my  veil :  hide  me,  oh  hide 
from  the  light.  I  blufh  for  what  I  have  uttered :  tears  in  fpite  of 
me  fall  from  my  eyes ;  fhamd  and  confufion  are  viiible  in  my  face. 
Hide  me,  conceal  me,  and  conceal  my  fhame.  Oh  iweet,  yet 
cruel  madnefs  ! — my  folly  is  dear  to  me,  and  reafon  troublefome. 
No  more  will  I  ftruggle  againft  it ;  it  ihall  poflefs  me  all^  and  death 
ihall  free  me. 

CONFIDANT. 

Princefs,  thou  art  obeyed:  here  is  thy  veil.  Ah,  why  cannot 
I  die  too !  age  has  taught  me  experience,  and  too  well  I  feel, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  infenfible  to  friendfhip,  than  like  me  a  vidtim 
to  it :  better  to  diiguife  or  to  fupprefs  this  tendemefs,  than  feel  its 
force  thus  painfully :  forrow  like  mine  it  is  not  poffible  to  fupport. 
They  who  faid,  that  human  friendfhips  bring  with  them  more 
cares  than  pleafures,  faid  truly,  and  the  wife  will  ever  think  fo  -f-. 

Imitations  b^  Racinb. 
*  Inlenfeey  o&  fuis-je  ?  qu'ai-je  dit  ? 
Oik  laifle-je  egarer  mes  vceux  &  mon  efprit  ? 
Je  I'ai  perdu ;  les  Dietix  m'en  ont  ravi  Pufage; 
Oenone«  larougeur  mecouvrele  vifage ; 
Je  te  laiffe  trop  voir  me$  honteufes  douleurs, 

Et  mes  yeux  malgre  md  le  rempliflent  de  pleurs.  Aft  I.  Sc.  IIL 

t  The  queen  being  veiled,  and  whoUy  had  gdne  off  the  ftage:  but  her  prefence, 
abforbed  in  fdent  ftiame  and  grief,  puts  an  th</  me  4>eaks  not^  has  an  admirable  efie^l 
end  to  this  ad  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  ihe     in  the  following  fcene* 


Mma  ACT 
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ACT     the     SECOND. 

SCENE   the  FIRST. 

P  H  E  D  R  A  on  her  bed,  her  Attendants,  the  CONFID  AN  T, 

CHORUS. 

C  H  O  R  U  S,  to  PH  E  D  R  A's  Confidant. 

OH  thou,  in  whofe  faithful  bofbm  the  queen  confides  her 
forrows,  thou  who  hadft  the  care  of  her  tender  infancy,  tell 
us,  we  intreat  thee,  what  ftrange  difeafe  confumes  her ! 

CONFIDANT. 
Alas,  I  am  as  ignorant  of  it  as  you  are.     In  vain  have  I  pref- 
fed  the  queen  to  dUcloie  this  fecret  grief :  {he  is  obftinately  filent. 

CHORUS. 

Doft  thou  not  know  the  caufe,  then  ? 

CONFIDANT. 
I  do  not :  the  queen  conceals  all  from  me. 

CHORUS. 

Languishing  and  dejeded  fhe  appears,  and  ftrangely  altered. 

CONFIDANT. 

How  can  it  be  otherwife*  ?  She  has  taken  no  nouriftiment  thefe 
*three  days. 

CHORUS. 
Has  (he  then  refolved  to  die  ? 

CONFIDANT. 

Moft  certainly  :  her  conduct  fhews  it  plainly, 

CHORUS. 

Thou  amazeft  me  !  But  how  docs  Thefeus  bear  this  ? 

CONFIDANT. 

She  hides  her  grief  from  him,  and  tells  him  fhe  is  well  and 
happy. 

'  Imitarions  by  Racins. 

*  Et  le  jour  a  trois  fbis  chafle  la  nuit  obfcure, 
Depuis  que  votre  corps  languit  ftns  nourriturew  Aft.  I.  Sc.  III. 

CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 

How !  he  cannot  look  on  her  without  perceiving  too  vifible 
marks  of  herdefpain 

C  O  N  F  I  D  AN  T. 
Alas,  unfortunately  for  her,  he  is  not  here  at  prefent  * ! 

CHORUS. 

But  why  doft  not  thou,  fince  every  other  method  fails,  conftrain 
her  to  difclofe  this  fecret  anguifh. 

CONFIDANT- 

Alas,  I  have  tried  all  without  fuccefs :  but  I  will  now  employ 
my  utmoft  zeal ;  ye  fhall  be  witnefles  with  what  ardor  I  love  my 
fovereign. 

SCENE      the      S    E    C    O    N    D- 

PHEDRA,    the    CHORUS,    the   CONFIDANT. 

CONFIDANT. 

Come,  princefs,  let  us  forget  all  that  is  paft.  Be  thou  Jefs  ob- 
ftinate  ;  drive  from  thy  face  thefe  clouds  of  forrow  j  no  more 
indulge  this  wild  defpair ;  and  if  any  word  difpleafing  to  thee  has 
efcaped  me,  I  will  repair  my  fault.  Say,  what  is  it  that  difquiets 
thee  ?  Is  it  a  fecret  of  that  nature  thou  canft  confide'  to  us  alone  ? 
Behold  we  are  ready  to  affifl  thee.  Is  it  a  difeafe  which  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Efculapius  can  cure  ?  Give  us  the  fatisfa<5tion  of  having 
recourfe  to  their  fkill. — Thou  anfwereft  nothing — Ah,  is  this  a 
time  to  be  filent !  Yet,  if  I  am  to  blame,  anfwer  me ;  if  I  am  in 
the  right,  take  my  advice. — Speak,  Phedra  5  look  on  me  at  leaft. 
Oh  this  afFediing  filence ! You  fee,  my  friends,  all  my  endea- 
vours are  ufelefs — deaf  as  the  raging  fea  to  all  my  prayers  :  unkind 
and  cruel !  -f  die  then,  fmce  fuch  is  thy  refolution  i  but  oh,  remem- 
ber, 

•  M.  Racine  likewife  copies  this  circum-     Proferpine ;   and  thus  gives  an  occafion  for 
ftanceof  Thefeus's  abfence,  which  produces     the  report  that  was  fpread  at  Traezen  of 
fo  fine  an  effedl ;  but  he  improves  upon  £u-     his  being  dead,  on  which  Phedra  founds  her 
npides,   by   fuppofing  that  this  prince  is     wild  hopes  of  gaining  Hippolitiis* 
gone  with  Pirithous  to  the  (hades  to  carry  off 

Imitations  by  Racxnb. 
f  Vous  trahiflTez  enfiii  vos  enfans  malheureux, 
Quevousprecipitez  fous  un  joug  rigoureux. 
Songez  qu'un  memc  jour  leur  ravira  leur  mere^ 
£t  xendra  Pefperance  au  fils  deTetrangere^ 
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ber,  if  thou  doft  abandon  thy  children,  ere  long  they  will  be 
driven  from  their  father's  houfe.  The  haughty  Amazon  has  pro- 
vided a  mafter  for  them ;  I  mean  that  fon  of  the  ftranger;  that  in* 
folent  enemy  of  our  fex,  the  proud,  the  fierce  Hippolitus. — 

P  H  E  D  R  A, 

Ah,  that  name ! 

CONFIDANT. 
Does  this  thought  pain  thee,  princcfs  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Alas,  thou  ftabbeft  me  to  the  heart.  I  conjure  thee,  by  the  Gods, 
uo  more  pronounce  that  fatal  name  to  me. 

CONFIDANT. 

How  unreafonable  is  thy  condud!  This  name  is  odious  to  thee, 
and  thou  haft  too  much  caufe  to  hate  it ;  yet  wilt  thou  not  prefcrve 
thy  life  for  the  intereft  of  thy  children  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Well  doft  thou  know  how  dear  they  are  to  me — but  alas,  this 
heart  is  tortured  with  other  griefs  at  prefent. 

CONFIDANT. 

Ah  Phedra  *,    thy  innocent  hands  have  not  been  dipped  in 

blood. 

PHEDRA. 

My  hands  arc  free  from  guilt ;  oh  that  my  heart  were  ib  like- 
wife  ! 


A  cc  fier  ennemi,  de  vous,  de  votrc  lang, 

Cc  fils  qu'un  Amazone  a  port6  dans  fon  flanc, 

Cet  Hippolytc— -. 
Phedrb.    Ah  Dieu  !  Oenonb.  Ce  reproche  vous  toucher. 

Phedkb.  Malheureufe,  quel  nomeft  Ibrti  de  ta  bouche. 
Oenone.  He-bien,  votrc  colcre  cclattcavec  raifon  ; 

J'aime  a  vous  voir  fremir  i  ce  fiinefte  nom. 

Vivez  done.     Que  I'amour,  Ic  devoir  vous  excite,  &c.  AA  L  Sc  III. 

•  Quoi,  de  quelque  remords  vous  ctes  d?chirec  ? 
Quel  crime  a  pfi  produire  un  trouble  fi  preflant  ? 
Vos  mains  n'ont  point  trempe  dans  le  fang  innocent, 
Phedrb.    Graces  au  Ciel,  mes  mains  ne  font  point  criminellcs, 

PlQt  aux  Dieux  que  mon  cceorf&t  innocent  comme  elles  ! 

c  o  N- 
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CONFIDANT. 
Haft  thou  indulged  a  fecret  triumph  over  a  fallen  enemy  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Ah  no ;  from  a  friend's  hand  this  ftroke  proceeded ;  unwilling- 
ly it  was  given  and  received. 

CONFIDANT. 

HasThefeus  injured  thee  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Oh  that  I  injured  him  as  little  ! 

CONFIDANT. 

*  What  then  is  this  enormous  crime,  which  thou  art  refolved  to 
expiate  by  death  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 
Leave  me,  I  conjure  thee,  in  poffefSon  of  this  fatal  fecret— -  Be 
fatisfied,   it  is  not  any  doubt  of  thy  fidelity  which  forces  me  to 
conceal  it. 

CONFIDANT. 
^  Unkind  !  Thou  muft  reveal  it,  or  behold  me  expire  at  thy 
feet. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 
J  Ceafe,  ceafe  thy  iniportunities  :  let  go  my  hands :   why  wilt 
thou  conftrain  me  thus  ? 

CONFIDANT. 
Here  will  I  kneel  for  ever  at  thy  feet,  till  thou  unfoldeft  this 
myftery. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

§  Should'ft  thou  be  told  my  miferies,  they  would  faH  on  thee. 

CONFIDANT. 

Alas,  what  misfortune  can  I  fuffer  greater  than  thy  lofs  ? 

Imitations  by  Racine. 
♦  Et  quel  afFreux  prpjet  avez-vous  en&nte 
Doat  votre  coeur  encor  doive  etre  epouyante  ? 
Phedre.  Je  t*en  ai  dit  aflez,  epargne^sioi  le  reftc.  Aft  L  Sc.  IJT. 

Obnone.  t  Cnielle,  quand  ma  foi  tous  a-feOe  de^f  &c*  Ibid. 

Phedre.  t  Qh^^  fruit  efperes-tu  de  tant  de  Yiolence!  Ibid. 

§  Tu  fremiras  dliorreur  fi  je  ^^omps  le  fiknce. 
Oenone.     He,  que  me  direz-vous,  qui  netede,  grands  Dieux, 

A  I'horrcur  de  vous  voir  expirer  fous  mcs  ycux  I  Ibid. 

PHE- 
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P  H  E  D  R  A. 

II  No,  I  will  die,  and  dying,  preferve  my  honour,  and  this  fa- 
tal fecret. 

CONFIDANT. 

If  honour  requires,  that  thou  fliould'ft  die,  why  wilt  thou  conceal 
from  me  the  caufe  of  ^thy  death  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A- 

Should  I  difclofe  it,  that  honour  would  be  loft,  and  infamy 
would  be  my  portion. 

CONFIDANT. 

But  if  thou  ipeakeft,  thou  wilt  in  my  opinion  be  far  more  jufti- 
liable. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Leave  me,  I  fay ;  leave  me,  I  conjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  the 
Gods  — prcfs  me  no  more :  let  go  my  hands. 

CONFIDANT. 

*  I  cannot,  will  not  leave  thee,  fince  thou  fo  cruelly  refufcft  the 
only  reward  I  afk  for  my  long-tired  faith  and  truth. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 
Rife ;  thou  ihalt  be   fatisficd  ;  thy  importunity  has  conquered 
me- 

C  O  N- 

H  In  the  Greek  it  is  M  pmhiu  Tbeujbak  fid  ant.  The  fcholiafl  alfo  adopts  this  fen/e, 
Jie^  or  die.  But .  it  is  evident  that  Phedra  which  is  better  than,  Tbom  wUt  Mu  iftkw 
Ipeaks  of  herfelf  here>  and  not  of  her  con-     beareji  me. 

Imitations  of  Racine. 

•  Rcfervicz-vous  ce  prix  a  ma  fidclite  ?  Aa  I.  ScIII. 

Madame,  au  nom  dcspleurs  que  pour  vous  j'ai  rerlcs ; 

Par  Tos  fiubles  genoux  que  tiens  embraffes, 

Delivrez  mon  efprit  de  ce  funefte  doute. 
Phedkb.      Tu  le  veux,  Icve-toi.  Oenonb.  Parlez ;  je  vous  ^coute.        Ibid, 

Phedke.       O  haine  de  Venus !  O  fatal  colere ! 

Dans  quels  egaremensl'amourjetta  ma  mere  I 
Obnone.     Oublions-Ies,  Madame*  &  qu'sl  tout  Payenir 

Un  filence  ctemel  cache  ce  fouvenir. 
Phedrb.       Ariane  ma  four,  de  quel  amour  bleflce,  ^ 

Vous  mourfttes  aux  bords  oik  vous  f&tes  laiflee ! 
Obnone.     Que  faitcs-vous,  Madame,  &  quel  mortcl  ennui 

Contre  tQUt  VQtre  fang  vous  anime  aujourd'hui  i 

Phedee, 
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Go  on,  Phedra,  I  tonjiire  thee. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

f  Oh,  my  unhappy  mother,  with  what  guHty  fires  didft  thoil 
burn ! 

CONFIDANT. 

How  horrid  was  the  objed  of  her'  impious  flames!  But  why 
doft  thou  recal  this  fad  remembrance  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

My  wretched  fifler  too  J,  the  wife  of  Bacchus ! 

CONFIDANT. 

Why  doft  thou  repeat  .die  misfortunes  of  thy  family  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

I  am  the  third,  and  die  the  moft  unhappy. 

C  O  N  F  i'D  A  N.  T. 

Amaz'd,  I  hear  thee !  what  will  this  ^nd  in  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A, 

I  have  fufficiently  explained  the  iburce  of  my  calamities. 

Phedrb     Puifque  Venus  le  veut,  de  ce  fang  deplorable 

Je  mouirai  la  dernieifi  &  la  ]i]qs  n^ifer^blet 
Oenone.  Aimez-vous?        Phepre.  De  rasn^ur  j*ai  toutes  lei  furcurs, 
Oenone.  Pour  qui?  Phedre.  Tuvasoliirlecomble  desliofreurs. 

J'aime. — ^A  ce  iiem  ^tal  je  trenable,  jefrifToRne* 

J'aime 

Oekove.  Qui  ?  Phedes.  Tu.cOnnoasre  filsde  PAinaz6ile. 

Oekone.  Hippolytel  grands  Dieux!         Phedile.  Ceil  toi qui  fas  jionime% 

Oenone.  Ju&e  ciel!  tout  mon  fang  dans  mes  veines  fcglacei 

O  defefpoirl  6  crime !  6  deplorable  race !  &c.  Aft  I.  Sc.  III. 

t  Pafif^ae^  the  wife  of  ^^inos,  king  of  quence  of  this  pafl^on  was  a  fon,  who  borjc 

Crete,  was  the  daughter  of  Apollo  by  one  the  naints  of  Taurus  and  Minos, 

of  the  Nymphs.      The  poets  feign,  that  J  Ariadne.     Minos,  in  revenge  for  the 

Venus,  enraged  that  the  Sun  had  difcovered  death  of  his  fon  Androgeas,    forced  the 

to  the  Gods  her  intrigue  with  Mars,  infpir-  Athenians  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  a  certain 

ed  the  whole  race  of  Miik>s  with  fatal  paf*  imrober  of  youths,  wbpih  be  fluit  up  in  the 

fions.    Pafiphae,  they  fald,  was  enamour*  labyrinth  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur, 

cd  of  a  bull,  by  whom  ftie  had  the  Minotaur,  Thefeus  was  of  this  number :  but  Ariadne, 

whom  Thefeus -killed  in  the  labyrinth.   The  falling  in  love  with  him,  preferred  his  life, 

hiftory  ailtherized    by  Plvtarch  explains  .  by  giving  bim  a  du^  of  thread,  with  which, 

tiuft  faM4^  thiw  ;  f  afiphae  wftg  ia  Uv  witfa  -  «4rfNff-b»  had  killed  iha  wiiftar^  -he  found 

a  warrior,   named  Tauius.     The  conft-  his  way  out  of  ilie  labyaiitb. 

Vol.  I.  Nn CON- 
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CONFIDANT. 

Yet  am  I  ftiD  ignorant  of  what  I  wUh  to  know. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

♦  Why  canft  not  thou  prevent  me,  and  tell  thyielf  what  I  would 
iay  ? 

CONFIDANT, 

.    Alas,  am  I  a  prophetefi  to  penetrate  into  thefe  obfcurlties  i 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 
Knoweft  thou  what love  is  i 

CONFIDANT. 

It  has  its  pains  and  its  delights. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Ah,  I  experience  both. 

CONFIDANT. 

What  fey'ft  thou,  my  queen  f  Oh  heaven !  thou  loveft,  then ! 
who  is  it  thou  loveft  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 
Thou  knoweft  the  ion  of  Ac  Amazon. 

CONFIDANT. 

Oh  Gods  !  Hippolitus  [ 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

It  is  thou  who  haft  named  him,  not  I. 

CONFIDANT. 
Juft  heaven  f  what  haive  I  heard  ?  I  am  undone  !  Oh  friends^ 
could  this  have  been  believed  ?  Life  is  grown  hateful  to  me :  my 
eyes  ftiall  ftiut  out  tight  for  ever — Alas»  is  purity  itfelf  dragged 
into  guilt  unwUlingly  P  Is  it  a  Godde&  that  has  done  this  ?  Ab 
no ;  it  muft  be  fomewhat  greater  yet  that  ha»thus  ruined  Phedra« 
her  children,  and  with  them  my  wretched  liblf.. 

CHORUS. 

Good  Godsiwhat  has  the  queen  coi^efted?  Ob  wretched  ftate !' 

Why  did  we  not  expire  ere  Phedra  was  tainted  with  this  horrid 

madneis!  Alas,  unhappy  princcfs,whatwretchedneis  art  thouplunged 

in!  Oh  mortals  born  to  mifery  !  all  now  is  over  with  thee,  lament- 

*  Tim isarerf  ddicateftmke which Radoe hasnot perceived. 

ed 
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ed  queen !  thou  haft  revealed  thy  fhame  !  what  melancholy  day$ 
will  now  fucceed  to  this  moft  fatal  one !  what  diforders  will  it 
bring  into  thy  family !  for  alas^  we  fee  too  plainly,  that  Venus 
pours  her  fierceft  wrath  upon  thee, — -Oh  wretched,  wretched 
princefs  ! 

P  H  E  D  R  A, 
Ye  women  of  Troezen  J>  hear  me  for  the  laft  lime.      Long 
tedious  nights  have  I  employed  in  fearching  out  the  caufe  of  that 

fmeral  corruption  which  prevails  in  human  life.  Mankind,  faid 
to  myfelf,  fin  not  by  following  nature ;  for  reafon  is  a  fure-and 
fteady  guide  :  but  fuch  is  our  frailty,  that  although  pleafed  with 
the  good,  which  we  all  know,  yet  we  neglect  to  pra<^e  it ;  fbnle 
through  cowardice,  others  becaufe  they  prefer  the  allurements  of 
guilty  pleafures  to  the  folid  charms  of  virtue }  and  oh,  how  many 
fnares  does  pleafure  lay  for  us !  Idlenefs,  ieducing  language,  evil, 
fo  attradting,  and  a  falfe  (hame  ;  I  fay  falfe,  becaufe  there  is  one 
fort  of  (hame  which  is  needful  for  us :  the  other  is  deftrudtive  of 
the  peace  and  honour  of  families.  If  (hame  was  always  well  placed, 
one  term  would  not  be  fufHcient  to  exprefs  at  once  a  vice  and  vir« 
tue,  things  in  themfelves  fo  oppofite.  Happy  in  my  own  reflec- 
tions, and  fixed  in  my  purpofe  to  be  virtuous^  I  then  flattered 
myfelf,  that  no  impoifoned  breath  fhould'  have  power  to  corrupt 
my  heart.  Would  ye,  then,  form  your  mind  by  mine,  purfue 
that  condud  which  I  in  fecret  have  purfued.  As  foon  as  I  perceiv- 
ed the  flrft  emotions  of  a  guilty  pafllon,  I  had  no  other  intention 
but  toiln^le  againft  the  progrefs  of  an  involuntary  evil.  I  be- 
gan by  burying  it  in  a  profound  filence  :  for  the  tongue  is  an  un- 
faithful confidant,  which,  thinking  itlclf  capable  of  corredling  the 
faults  of  others,  draws  on  a  thoufand  miferies  by  ipeaklng.  I  af- 
terwards made  it  a  law  to  myfelf  to  fubdue  this  criminal  defire, 
and  to  be  chafte  in  fpite  of  Venus.  My  efforts  againft  that  power- 
ful Divinity  at  length  became  fruitlefs,  and  my  laft  refource  is 
death.  I  cannot  fear  that  a  refolution  fo  heroic  will  be  blamed  : 
nor  can  I  form  a  juiler  wifh  than  to  have  fo  many  witnefTes  of 
my  honour,  and  not  one  of  my  guilt.     I  know  how  fhameful  this 

t  In  the  Greeks  ye  who  dwettin  this  ixtre-  led  Ptkpwnrfus^  tbi  ijk  tfPthfs.  Tr(szen» 
mity  pf  Pekp^  tmfire.  Pelops^  the  fon  of  *  now  Damala,  or  Pleda»  is  in  the  Pelo< 
Tantalus  king  of  Phrygia.  went  to  £lis»  ponnefus,  which  is  at  preient  called  the 
mariied  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  Morea,  and  the  city  was  on  the  frontiers  of 
Oenomaus  king  of  £]is«  and  got  pofleflion  the  dominions  of  Pdops. 
of  the  kingdom  which  was  afterwards  cal- 
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pajCoA  is :  myfss^s  modefty  makee  me  fed  all  its  horror.  Eternal 
torments  be  the  lot  of  that  vile  woman  who  firft  dared  to  violate  her 
hu&and'sbed.  It  is  from  the  moftiUiiftrious  families  that  this  fttalpoi- 
fon  has  been  diifufed  among  the  fcx  j  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  the 
examplesof  the  great  dignify  vice*.  Bear  witnefs  heaven,  howldctejft 
thofe  women  who,  chafte  only  in  words,  conceal  their  infamous 
aniours  iindcr  the  veil  of  virtue.  How,  oh  Venus,  how  do  the 
criaiinals  dare  to  raife  their  eyes  up  to  their  injured  hufl>ands  ?  Arc 
they  not  afraid  that  darkncfs  itfclt,  the  witnefs  and  accomplice  of 
their  crimes,  ihould  expofc  them  to  the  day  !  that  the  very  roofs 
and  walls  (bould  j&nd  fpcech  to  accufe  them  !  Now,  my  friends, 
you  have  heard  what  has  determined  me  to  die.  No^  it  fhall  ne- 
ver be  faid»  that  I  have  di/honoured  my  hufband,  and  loaded  my 
children  with  fhame  and  confufion.  No ;  may  they  appear  in 
Athens  with  all  dw  luftre  which  the  unftained  virtue  of  a  mother 
gives.  A  man,  however  diftinguifhed  by  heroic  a€ttons»  would  be 
ceduced  to  the  mean  condition  of  a  Have,  if  he  is  confcious  of  any 
ftain  derived  from  the  crimes  of  *a  father^  or  the  unchaility  of  a 
mother.  True  glory>  founded  upon  virtue,  is  more  precious  than 
life  itlelf.  Time^  armed  with  an  inevitable  mirror,  ^ner  or  later 
flxews  the  wicked ;  and  it  is  to  avoid  being  of  that  unhappy  num« 
ber,  that  I  die  to-day. 

CHORUS. 
Oh  virtue,  how  powerful  are  thy  charms  f  how  art  thou  ho- 
BOured  among  mortals  ! 

Imitations  bj  Racxvb. 

*  Je  %ai  mes  perfidies . 
Oenone,  8s  ne  fuis  point  de  ces  feoames  hardies 
Qui  goutant  dans  le  crime  une  tranquille  paix,. 
Ont  i^u  &  feire  on  front  qiti  ne  Fougit  jamais. 
Je  connoK  mes  fureursr  je  les  rappelle  toutes  ^ 
n  mefemble  dejaque  ces  murs,  que  cesvofttes 
Vont  prendre  la  parde,  &  prets  a  m'accufer 
Artendient  men  epoux  pour  le  defabufer. 
Mouroos.    I>e  taot  d'honvurs  qu*un  trepas  me  deliTre.. 
'Eft-^e  UQ  malheur  fi  grand  que  de  ceffct  de  vivrc !  . 

La  mort  aux  malheureux  ne  caufe  point  d'efFroi : 
Je  ne  crain  que  le  nom  que  je  lallTe  apres  moi. 
Pour  flics  trHles  enfans  quel  afireux  heritage  t 
Xe  iang  de  Jupater  doit  enAer  Icur  courage  : 
Mais  quelque  jttfte  orgueil  qu'infpire  un  fang  fi  beatt>. 
Le  crime  d'uoe  mere-eft  un  pelunt^  fardeau^ 
Je  tremble  qu^on  diicours,  h61is.  Crop  y>eritable 
IJn  jour  ne  leur  reproche  une  mere  coi^ble 
Je  tremble  qu'opprim6s  de  oe  ppids  odieux 
L!uA  ni  Tautre  jamais  n'ofe  lever  les  yeux..  Aft  III.  Sc.  IIF. 

CQK- 
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CONFIDANT. 

Princcfs,  I  confefs,  when  thou  didft  firft  difclofe  thy  fecret,  I 
trembled  with  horror  j  but  now  I  fee  the  folly  of  my  fcruples. 
Thou  knowefl  the  firft  thoughts  which  rife  in  our  minds,  are  more 
liable  to  error  than  mature  reflexion.  This  paffion  then  for 
which  thou  blameft  *  thyfelf,  what  is  there,  after  all,  fo  new  and 
fingular  in  it  ?  It  is  an  effeft  of  the  wrath  of  Venus.  Thou  loveft : 
and  is  this  ftrange  ?  is  not  love  common  to  all  mortals  ?  and  muft 
it  lead  thee  to  the  tomb  ?  How  wretched  they  whofe  hearts  are 
touched  with  this  foft  paffion,  if  death  muft  be  the  punifhment  of 
their  flames!  the  anger  of  Venus  is  an  impetuous  torrent  which 
cannot  be  refifted.  Yield  to  her,  and  (he  grows  calmer  :  but 
when  fhe  meets  with  an  untra<3:able,  haughty^  and  rebellious  heart, 
how  does  fhe  treat  it,  think'ft  thou  ?  Imperious  Goddefs!  fhe  pene- 
trates the  waters  and  the  air :  fhe  is  the  fburce  of  all  things  :  it  is 
fhe  who  infpires  and  maintains  that  paflion,  of  which  allhumaa 
kind  are  the  fruits.  Enquire  of  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  poets,  they  will  tell  thee,  that 
Jupiter  burned  for  Semele  \ ;  that  Aurora  %  did  not  difdain  a. 

Imitations  by  Ractke* 
•  ViveZf  vous  n'avcz  plus  de  reproche  i,  vous  fairc ;. 

Votre  flamme  devient  une  flamme  ordinaire.  A£l  L  Sc.  \r.. 

H6,  repouileZf  Madame,  une  injufte  terreur : 

Regardez  d'uiie  autre  cell  une  excufable  erreur, 

Vous  aimez.   On  ne  peut  vaincre  fa  deftinee  ;. 

Par  un  charme  fatal  vous  fiites  entrainec. 

£ft-ce  done  nne  prodige  inoiii  parminous  ? 

L'^mour  n'a-t-il  encor  triomphe  que  de  vous  ? 

La  foiblefle  aux  humains  n'eft  que  trop  naturelle  r 

Mortelle,  fubiflez  le  fort  d'une  mortelle. 

Vous  vous  plaignez  d'un  joug  impofe  des  long-terns*^ 

Les  IMeux  m^mes/  le  Dieux  de  TOlympe  habitans, 

Qjii  d'un  bruit  fi  terrible  epouvantent  les  crimes,  , 

Ont  brole  quelquefob  de  feux  illegitimes*  Aft  IV.  towards  the  filidl. 

f  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  king  love  with  Tithon,  whom  Ihe  afterwards?^ 
of  Thebes.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  changed  into  a  graihopper,  to  free  him  fronu 
and  bore  Bacchus  to  him.  Juno,  tortured  an  inlupportable  old  age,  or  rather  to  free 
with  her  ufualjealoufy,  went  to  to  her  in  the  herfelf  from  liich  a  lover;  for  fhe  became' 
form  of  an  old  woman;  and  taking  advan«  unfiuthfuLto  him^  having  conceived  a  paf- 
tage  of  her  vanity  and  ambition,  advifed  iion  for  Cq>halus,  a  young  huntfman,  the 
her  to  infifl  upon  Jupiter'a  vifiting  her  in  huiband  of  Procris.  Procris*  fufpeding  this; 
all  the  luflre  of  his  godhead.  Jlipiter  re*  amour,,  hid  herfelf  in  a  thicket  to  watch' 
liudtantly  granted  her  requefi:  he  came  in-  her  hufband,.  w4iq  taking  her  for  a  wild^ 
the  dreadful  pomp  o£  thunder  and  li^tr  Beaft,  killed  her  with  his  arrows.  He  did^ 
aing,  and  Semele  was  confumedi.  '  not  yield  without  difficulty  to  the  paffion  of 

t  The  amours  of  this  Goddefs  are  cele-     Aurora,  who,  according  to  Euripides,  car- 
liCAted  by  the  poets..    Sbc  was  at  firft  in     riedhim  withber  to  heaven. 

xnertaC 
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mortal  lover,  and  carried  Cephalus  with  her  to  heaven.     Aurt)ra 
and  Semele  dwell  with  the  immortal  Gods.    This  i«  their  reward 
for  fubmittine  to  their  fate  i  and  wilt  thou»  weak  mortal,  refufe 
to  yield  to  tnine?  Art  thou  fifperior  to  the  Divinities,   that  thou 
dareil  defpife  thofe  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  ?  How  many 
prudent  hulbands  are  there  who  know,* and  yet  feem  ignorant  of 
their  di(honour  ?  How  many  fathers  who  diifemble  their  know- 
ledge of  their  children's  youthful  amours  ?  for  human  wifdom 
confiils  in  faving  appearances.     It  does  not  fuit  with  the  condition 
of  mortals  to  be  feverely  virtuous.  There  is  nothing  pure  or  perfcdl 
here  below  :  thofe  edifices  which  are  built  by  the  greatcft  archi- 
teiSs  have  ftill  fome  faulty  place.     Yet,  as  thou  art  in  the  vdri  ^5 
llorm  of  love,  how  can*ft  thou  eicape  being  wracked  ?  A  rr   ::s), 
and  fubjei3:  to  human  frailties,  art  thou  not  too  happy  to  h  ■  v  r  »r   rv: 
virtue  ftill  than  frailty?  Quit  then,  my  deareft  prince:  v,     ^    ^  iLs 
fatal  deiign  :  ceafe  to  offend  the  Gods.     For  wilt  thou  n      W ':  1 
them,  by  pretending  to  be  more  virtuous  than  they  ar?.     '  :v 
Phcdra*  fiacc  fiich  is  the  command  of  Venus,  and  think  m  1 .  cf 
healing  the  wound  thy  heart  has  received  at  any  price  wh.jrv\ji\ 
There  are  enchantments  and  mjrftic  words  of  lovereign  efficacy, 
to  calm  the  fury  of  this  paflion  :  there  are  more  remedies  than  one 
for  love.     My  ready  zeal  fhall  find  the  fpeedieft  and  moft  effec- 
tual :  and  the  fubtilty  of  men  fliall  be  too  (low  in  inventing  refources 
fox  thce^  if  we  women  do  not  difcover  them  ♦. 

CHORUS. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  oh  Phedra,  that  the  couniels  fhe  gives  thee 
are  foothing,  and  fuited  to  the  ftate  thy  heart  is  in  at  prefent ; 
but  althoij^h  our  praifes  (hould  pleafe  thee  lefs  than  her  difcourfe, 
and  ihoula  oppofe  thy  fatal  tendernefs,  yet  ftill  we  muft  declare, 

*  This  horrible  moral  b  put  into  the  twiceintroducedit;thefirft  time  with  feme- 
mouth-ofailaTctyWho  trembles  at  firil  at  the  what  lefs  indecency  upon  the  falft  reportof 
thoughts  of  Phedta's  impious  pafiion«  but  Thefeus'deathy  and  afterwards  more  bold- 
afterv^rds  famifianzes-herfelf  tot^to  fave  ly»  upon  Phedra's  confefling  to  Oenone 
the  Jife  of  her  miftrefs.  Racine  has  not  that  ihe  is  gdcfcdto  6nd  (he  has  aHral* 
£uled  to  .cop^  this  paflage ;  oay,  he  has 

Imitations  by  Racinb* 

ViveZyTOUS-n^avez  plus  de  reproche  a  vous  faire. 

Votre  flamme  devient  une  flamme  ordinaire. 

Thefee  en  expirant  vient  de  rompre  les  noeuds 

Qui  faifoient  tout  le  crime  Sc  liiorreur  de  vos  feux« 

Hippolyte  pour  vous  devient  moins  redoutable» 

£t  yous  pouvez  le  Toir  fans  vousrendre  coupablc«  it€» 

that 
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that  the  (entiments  exprefled  by  tkee  are  far  more  laudable  than 
hers. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

•  It  is  thus  that  kingdoms  have  been  fubverted,  families  ruined, 
by  the  ibft  feduftion  of  perfuafive  tongues.  It  is  not  now  a  time  fa 
flatter  me,  but  to  animate  my^  virtue,  and  prcferve  my  fame, 

CONFIDANT. 

What  will  this  pride  do  for  thee,  princeft  ?  To  fboth  thy  va- 
nity is  not  the  bufinefs  now,  but  to  heal  thy  wounded  heart.  All 
that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  infinuate  to  him — Believe  me,  Phe- 
dra,  I  would  not  come  to  this  extremity,  if  thou,  tortured  by  a 
deij)aring  paffion,  hadft  not  reached  the  utmoft  heighth  of  thy 
misfortune.  No  one  can  blame  my  zeal :  for  his  not  thy  pa^oa 
I  aflift  ;  it  is  thy  life  which  I  would  fave, 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Oh  execrable  counfels!  be  filcnt,  wretch.  Ceafe^  ceafc  to 
poifon  me  with  thy  infamous  propofals. 

CONFIDANT. 

They  are  horrid,  I  confeis ;  butftill  they  are  more  advantageous^ 
than  thy  favage  virtue,  and  the  crime  by  which  thou  art  preferved, 
is  ^I'.icrable  to  this  fierce  modefty,  which  murders  thee. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 
Since  thou  can'ft  own  that  thy  advice  is^deteftable,  tho*  neccflary, 
ah,  I  conjure  thee,  proceed  no  farther.  I  burn,  it  is  true  :  this 
fatal  love  confumes  me  :.  bwt  ftill  my  virtue's  fafe;  my  fame's  un- 
blemifhed.  If  thou  revealed  the  fhocking  fccret  ♦,  thou  wilt 
not  prevent  my  death,  but  I  (hall  die  difhonoured*. 

C  O  N  F  I  D  A  N^  T: 

Hadft  thou  forefeen  it,  thou  wouldft  not. have  loved;  but  obey 
the  didlates  of  thy  virtue ;  I  confent  thou  fhouldft :  yet  thou  muft 
grant  me  a  laft  favour.  I  have  another  refource.  There  are  philtres -f-, 

which 

^— "^^ — «— i^"—— i^"^—— — — — — — ^— — — ^"^^^^ 

Imitations  by  Ra^cine* 

**  Je  n^en  mourrai  pas  moins,  ytn  mounai  plus  coupable..  AGt  I.  Sc.  lU. 

t  The  actiiice  of  this  ink  confidant  is  fenws  to  conceal  her  real  defign.  Superftj* 
plain.  She  has  alarmed  the  modefty  o£  tion  had  introduced  two  torts  of  philtres 
Phedra»  by  propoiing  to  her  to  found  Hip-  among  the  ancients,  one  to  infpire  love, 
politus,  to  remoTc  her  fears.  She  men-  the  othertoeztinguiihit.  Over  this  phiUre,, 
tions  another  imagioary  refeurce,.  which     whether  citemal  or  iDternal».  that  is  over 
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which  have  the  power  of  curing  love>  without  prejudke  either  to 
thy  rcafon  or  thy  virtu^,  provided  thou  wilt  not  he  obftinate.  For 
it  is  neceflary  that  I  fhouid  procure  from  the  objcd:  of  thy  pafiion 
a  fign,  a  word>  or  a  piece  of  his  robe»  that  of  two  hearts  I  may 
make  one. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 
J  Is  this  philtre  external  or  internal  ? 

CONFIDANT. 

AVhy  fhould'ft  thou  defire  to  know  ?  Suffer  me  to  ferve  thee^ 
without  requiring  me  to  tell  thee  how. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Alas !  I  fear  thy  fatal  fcience  ! 

CONFIDANT. 

Thou  doft  torture  me  with  thy  fears :  what  is  it  thou  apprehen- 
deft  now,  my  queen  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Well,  fince  I  muft  own  it,  I  tremble  left  thou  fhould*ft  reveal 
the  execrable  myftery  to  the  fon  of  Thefeus. 

CONFIDANT. 

Rely  fecurcly  on  my  fidelity.  Suffer  me  to  a<9:  in  this  as  I  think 
proper,  and  thou,  all-powerful  Venus,  deign  to  affift  me.  As  for 
the  reft  of  my  defigns,  it  will  be  fufficient  if  I  engage  the  help  of 
thofe  friends  we  have  in  the  palace. 

SCENE      the     THIRD. 

CHORUS. 

£rjLOPHE  I.        Oh  love,  deftrudive  love  !  thou  whofe  foft  poifon  fteals  through 
the  eyes  into  the  heart !  Thou  who  infufeft  deceitful  pleafure  into 

I    ■  ■         I         ■     ■  ■  I  II        .1    I 

the  drugs  which  were  prepared  for  that  pur-  thought  to  mean.  This  was  called  nicking 
pofc,  fomefignwas  to  be  made,  or  fome  one  heart  of  two;  that  is,  infpiring  them 
word  pronounced,  which  had  efcaped  the  with  a  mutual  love,  or  mutual  averfion. 
beloved  objed,  or  they  even  laid  on  it  a  J  This  queftion  of  Phedra's,  trifling  as  it 
piece  of  his  robe;  to  which  was  added  a  feems,  is  in  this  remarkable,  that  (he  enters 
word,  a  fign,  or  a  piece  of  the  garment  into  fomekindofcompofition  with  her  con- 
Wore  by  the  lover,  faying,  for  example,  Thus  fidant,  yet  ftill  without  confenting  that  (he 
Pbedra  loves  Wppolitus,  or  ihus  Phedra  hates  fliould  reveal  her  fccret  to  Hippolitus. 


Hippolitus^  as  th«  confidant  woul4  here  be 


thofe 
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thofe  bofoms  wounded  by  thy  darts !  Ah,  let  me  not  behold  thee 
armed  with  all  thy  fires  !  The  ftroke  of  thunder,  the  lightning's 
awful  flafh,  are  not  fo  fatal  as  the  invenomed  fhafts  fhot  by  the 
fon  of  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

Ah,  what  avails  thofe  *  hecatombs  which  we  offer  to  Jupiter  antistro- 
and  to  Phoebus,  if  we  refufe  to  pay  a  lawful  worfhip  to  the  fon  of  »hb  I. 
Cytherea,  this  tyrant  of  hearts,  this  tutelary  God  ot  love !    Un- 
happy they,  who  incur  the  anger  of  the  powerful  Divinity !  fatal 
then  the  wounds  he  gives ;  forrow,   defpair  and  death,   are  the 
fad  vidlim's  portion. 

By  him  -f-  lole  and  her  wretched  country  were  undone.     lole.  Strophe  il 
a  happy  princefs,  fo  long  as  flic  was  free.     He  made  her  miferable 
by  the  bonds  of  marriage.     Venus,  by  uniting  her  with  Alcmena*s 
fon,  celebrated  her  fatal  Hymen,  with  the  deftrudion  of  Oechalia. 

:|;  Ye  facred  walls  of  Thebes,  and  thou,  unhappy  Dirce,  are  Ahti»tro- 
lafting  witneflcs  of  the  implacable  rage  of  Cytherea  !  By  her  the  '"'  ^* 
mother  of  Bacchus  was  involved  in  flames,  and  periflied  by  thun- 
derbolts, in  the  view  of  her  immortal  lover.  Venus,  like  an  in- 
nocent bee,  hovers  round  mortals ;  but  her  impoifoned  breath  cor- 
rupts us  foon,  even  like  a  nipping  wind,  that  tarniflies  the  luftre  of 
the  faireft  flowers. 


*  Sacrifices  of  a  hundred  hulls.  In  die 
Greek  it  is  inilead  of  Jufsterf  Sec.  mar  the 
ri'ver  Alphtus ;  becaufe  this  ri?er  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus  watered  Olympia  in  its  courfe, 
v^here  the  Olympian  Ju|»ter  had  a  temple. 
Phoebus  had  one  dedicated  to  him  at  Del- 
phos»  under  the  title  of  the  Pythian  Apollo, 
on  account  of  his  having  (lain  the  lerpent 
Python. 

flole  was  the  daughter  of  EurytuSy  king 
of  Oechalia.  Her  father  promiied  to  give 
her  in  marriage  to  him  who  ihould  cany 
the  prize  in  ihooting.  Hercules  being  de- 
dared  vidor,  Eury tus  refiiied  to  give  him  his 
daughter,  which  iii  incen&d  Hercules,  that 
he  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  Oechalia,  and 
carried  off  the  princefs.  But  this  conqueft 
coft  him  his  life.    Dejanira  his  wife  being 


jealous,  fent  him  the  robe  of  Nefliis,   by 
which  fatal  prefent  he  perifhed. 

X  Here  are  two  flriking  examples  of  the 
mijferies  caufed  by  love,  and  both  happen- 
ed in  Thebes.  Dirce  was  married  toLycus, 
king  of  Thebes,  after  he  had  repudiated  his 
wife  Antiope.  But  the  fons  of  that  queen 
moil  cruelly  revenged  the  injury  done  to 
their  mother,  and  made  Dtrce  repent  of 
having  been  beloved.  They  bound  her  by 
her  hair  to  the  horns  of  a  mad  bull :  as  for 
Semele,  the  other  example,  herhifloryhas 
been  already  related.  Ovid  attributes  her 
misfortunes  to  vanity,  and  Euripides  to 
love,  paffions  which  may  be  eafily  recon- 
ciled :  however,  vamty  is  more  durable,  and 
often  a  ftronger  paffion  than  the  other. 
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ACT      the       THIRD. 

SCENE      the      FIRST. 

PHEDR  A,    the  CHORUS. 


A 


P  H  E  D  R  A. 
LAS,  what  do  I  hear?  I  am  undone. 


CHORUS. 

With  what  new  misfortune  art  thou  threatened  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A, 

Befilent:  let  me  liften  to  thefe  cries. 

CHORUS. 

We  obey.    Oh  fatal  prefage ! 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 
It  is  done.     Oh  brc]^  what  isii^mee  haft  theu  caufikt  me  f 

CHORUS. 

Strophb  I.       What  mean  thefe  tears  ?  May  we  not  know  what  caufes  this 
anguifh,   thefe  looks  of  terror  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Syit.  l  Izm  ruined.     Come  nearer  to  the  palace-gates,   and  you  will 

foon  know  what  caufe  I  have  to  be  alarmed. 

CHORUS. 

-  Strophe  II.      xhou  haft  heard  it,  princefs  :  it  concerns  thtc.     Tell  us  what 
has  happened. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 
Sy«T.  n.         The  fon  of  the  Amazon,  the  fierce  Hi^politus,  lets  loofe  has 
rage  upon  the  unfaithful  wretch  to  whom  I  confided  my  unhappy 
fecret. 

CHORUS. 
Antistro-       Our  ears  are  ftruck  with  a  confuted  found  of  voices,    but  the 
*"  *         words  we  are  not  able  to  diftinguifli.     Ah  Phedra,  what  does  this 
mean  ? 

5  .  .PHE. 
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P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Now  you  hear.     This  monftcr,  this  vile  mimiler  of  my  wildARnsY^.i. 
paffion,  reveals  the  infamy  of  Thefeus. 

CHORUS. 

Alas,  we  hear  it  but  too  plainly.  Thou  art  betrayed,  my  dear-AMTisTKo< 
eft  prineefs.  What  counfel  fhall  wegive  thee  ?  The  horrid  myftery'""  "• 
is  dlfcovered.     Thou  art  loft. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 
Oh  Heaven ! 

CHORUS. 
And  this  blow  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  friend. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Barbarous  friendihip  !  thou  haft'ferved.me  but  too  well.    Alas,AMTiiTR.Il. 
was  it  nece^gry  that  my  difeafe  (hould  be  revealed  in  order  to 
cure  it  ? 

C  H  .0  ^  U  .S. 

What  is  to  be  dpne  ?  What  remedy  can  be  found  for  miferies 
likcthefc? 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

There  is  qne,  and  only  one,  a  fjpeedy  death;  this  is  my  laft  re- 
fource. 

SCENE    the   S  E  C  0  N  D. 

To  them  HIPPOLIT US  and  P HE DRA's  CONFIDANT. 
HIPPOLITUS. 

Qh  earth !  oh  fun  !  what  abpminatiot^s  hi^ve  -I  l^eard ! 

CONFIDANT. 
Dear,  dear  Hi^politus,  be  calm. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Be  qalm,  after  what  thou  haft  uttered  ! 

C  Q  N  F  I  P  A  N  T. 

Trince,  I  .conjure  thee,  by  this  hand  which  now  I  touch. 

H  I  P  P  .0  L  I  T  ,U  S. 
Vile  wretch,  be  gone  I  lay  not  thy  prpfan^hands  on  me. 

Oo  2  CON- 
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CONFIDANT. 

By  thy  facred  knees,  which  I  embrace,  ah  do  not  ruin  me* 

H  I  p  p  o  L  I  T  u  s; 

Monfter,  didft  thou  not  fay  there  was  nothing  criminal  in  thy 
vile  propofal  ? 

CONFIDANT. 
It  matters  not  what  I  have  faid ;  bury  it  in  oblivion. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Shall  virtue,  when  tempted  thus,  conceal  its  triumph  ? 

CONFIDANT. 

Remember,  ion,  an  oath,  an  inviolable  oath,  obliges  theetoiilence« 

HIPPOLITUS. 

*  My  tongue  has  indeed  pronounced  an  oath,  but  my  heart  dif- 
avows  it. 

C  O  N  F  I  D  A  N  T. 

What  advantage  wilt  thou  gain  by  difclofing  this  fecret  ?  Thou 
wilt  ruin  thy  friends. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
My  friends  \  Ah  I  deteft  fuch  impious  friendfliip ;  I  will  have  no 
guilty  friends. 

CONFIDANT. 
Well,  it  is  frailty  then ;  be  generous  and  conceal  it.  Ts  not  frailly 
the  portion  of  mortals  here  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

*t*  Great  Jupiter,  why  haft  thou  plagued  us  with  this  dangerous 
fex  ?  Why  muft  the  race  of  mortals  be  produced  by  them  ?  Wtere  it 
not  better  to  carry  offerings  of  brafs,Jron,.and.gold,  into  thy  facred 
courts,  and  purcnafe  children  by  our  piety  ?  No  domeftic  quarrels 

*  Thefe  Teifes  are  cekbrated  by  the  cri-  lution,  oun  may  not  experience  the  fame 

dcs  upon  Ariftophanes,   as  we  (hall  fee  in  ftte,  when  our  French  tragedies  are  aa  an* 

the  third  part  of  this  work.  cient  as  his  ?  Hippofitus^   howerer,  keeps 

t  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  this  up  his  charader  as  a  philofopher,  and  Phe- 

declamation  of  Hippolitus  is  not  very  gal-  dra  that  of  a  woman>  I  had  almoft  faid 

lant.     Euripides  did  not  fbrefee,  that  the  ilave.    The  true  date  of  that  genius  which 

mannen  of  his  country,  which  appeared  to  was  predombant  among  the  Greeks  when 

him  to  be  the  politeft  in  the  world,  would  this  piece  was  compofed,  can  only  juftify 

one  day  become  ridiculous.    And  bow  can  tbb  fpecch. 
we  be  fure,  that  by  an  imperceptible  revo* 

would 
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would  then  have  filled  our  quiet  manfions,  and  interrupted  our  calm 
happinefs—But  we,  deluded  fools, cherifti  this  fource  of  all  our  mi- 
feries!  Whatdoesitnotcoftafather,  who  has  educated  his  daughter 
with  the  moft  tender  care,  when  he  is  to  part  with  her  to  another.? 
A  large  portion  is  required  to  tranfplant  her  into  a  ftrange  family. 
But  alas,  what  mifery  is  his  who  receives  her  ?  Poor  wretched  huC- 
band  !  with  rich  gems  and  coftly  apparel,  he  adorns  his  contem- 
tible  idol,  and  lavifhes  his  treafure  to  fupply  her  luxury.  For  to 
this  fad  neceflity  is  he  reduced  who,  dazzled  with  the  luftre  of  ar 
great  alliance,  marries  an  odious  woman,  and  yet  muft  feem  to 
love  hen  If  the  wife  is  reafonable,  her  relations  will  be  trouble fome  ^ 
but  we  balance  an  evil  by  an  appearance  of  good*.  But  the  man  is 
much  lefs  to  be  pitied  who  fees  every  day  in  his.  houfe  a  plain 
fimple  woman  ;  for  a  witty  female  is  thegreateft  of  human  plagues. 
Preferve  me,  Gods,  from  a  woman  who  has  more  knowledge  than 
itis  neceflary  (he  fliouldhave.  The  Cyprian  queen  takes  a  malicious 
pleafure  in  giving  fubtilty  of  invention  to  thofe  who  boaft  of  their 
learning  and  capacity.  Fatal  fuperiority  !  A  woman  confined  in 
the  narrow  fphere  of  her  own  moderate  underftanding,  is  lefs 
liable  to  depart  from  the  ftrift  rules  of  virtue.  Is  it  fit  a  young 
wife  (hould  have  confidants?  Ah  no  ;  let  her  rather  have  no  com- 
panions but  mute  animals,  and  by  that  means  prevent:their  perni- 
cious converfations.  For  now  the  ladies  form  guilty  fchemes  in 
fecret,  and  their  confidants,  ever  ready  to  affift  their  wild  defires, 
expofe  them  to  the  light,  -f-  It  is  thus,  vile  as  thou  art,  that  thou 
haft  negotiated  with  me  the  difbonour  of  my  father's  bed.  Exe- 
crable negotiation !  with  wjiich  my  ears  have  been  this  moment 
polluted,  and  which  I  can  only  expiate  by  purifying  myfelf  in  fome 
frefli  ftream.  How  could'ft  thou  hope,  that  I  would  confent  to 
an  abominable  crime ;  I  who  think  myfelf  lefs  pure  for  having 
heard'  thee  ?  Go,  impious  wretch,  and  know,  that  a  too  fcrupe- 
lous  piety  favcs  thy  lifeu  Yes  it  is  to  thofe  oaths^  by  which  L 
have  unwarily  bound  myfelf,  that  thou  oweft  the  cfibrt  I  make 
over  my  juft  rage,  to  conceal  from  Thefeus  thy  horrid  propofal.  I 
have  promifed  to  conceal  it,  and  I  will  keep  my  word :  but  I  will 
banifh  myfelf  from  this  prophane  palace,  till  my  father  arrives.. 
At  his  return,  I  will  attend  him  hither,  to  mark  how  thou  and 
Phedra  wilt  receive  him.     I  would  be  witnefs  to  an  audacity  that  I 

*  What  follows  here  has,  according  to  our  notions,  more  of  comic  humour,  liick 
asi  we  fee  happily  introduf^d  in  the  School  of  women*  tha».the  fuhlimity  of  tragedy. 

f  ToPhedra's  confidafit, 

*  havve 
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have  known  too  much  of.  May  yon  pcriih  both  as  you  43cfer?e  i 
My  hatred,  never  to  be  exhaufted,  fhall  from  this  moment  ^:2ttend  to 
the  whole  fex ;  and  let  not  me  be  charged  with  perpetual  inve^ive  *, 
thd  women  will  always  make  invedlive  juft:  let  them  learn,  if  it 
be  poflible,  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  chaftity,  or  fuffer  theie 
deferved  reproaches  *. 

SCENE    the    THIRD- 

PHEDRA,  her  CONFIDANT,  the  CHORUS^ 

CHORUS. 

Unhappy  fex!  to  what  are  we  expofed  ?  Ah,  princefs,  what  now 
is  to  be  done  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

I  have  merited  this  outrage.  Oh  earth  !  oh  thou  bright  lamp 
of  heaven !  whither,  whither  (hall  I  fly  ?  where  conceal  my  fliame  ? 
how  bury  a  detefted  fecret,  which  is  now  divulged  to  him  ?  What 
God,  what  mortal,  will  by  delivering  me  become  an  accomplice 
in  my  guilt  ?  My  miferies  have  reached  their  utmoft  heighth,  and 
I  am  the  moft  wretched,  the  moft  undone  of  women. 

CHORUS. 

Fatal  efFedl  of  the  vile  artifices  of  a  confidant !  Thou  art  loft 
without  refource. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

•f-  Oh  monfter,  oh  dangerous  plague  !  thou  vile  betrayer  of  too, 
too  credulous  friendfhip  !  what  haft -thou  done  ?  Strike  her  great 
JujMtcT,  immortal  father,  ftrike  her  with  th^  thunders.     Did  not  I 

*  It  is  not  fitrprifing,  that  Euripides  (hould  have  been  confidered  as  a  mifanthropey 
with  regard  to  women.    He  ihadows  his  own  chara£ter  under  that  pf  Hippolitus. 

Imitations  by  Racinb. 

;t  Je  ne  t*€coutc  plus.    Va-t-en,  monftre  execrable, 
Va,  laiile-moile  foin  demoafort  deplorable. 
Puilfe  Ic  jufte  Ciel  dignement  te  payer. 
£t  puifTe  ton  fupplice  jl  jamais  efiVayer 
Tousceuxquiy  comme  toi»  par  de  laches  addreffes 
De  Princes  malhereux  nouriilent  ks  foibleiTes ; 
LcsjHmffent^jjencbant j5ji  Uur  cceur  eft  enclin, 
El  leur  ofent  du  crime  applanir  le  chemin. 
D6tcftable  flatteurs,  pr^nfle  plus  funeftc 
Que  puiffc  fiiire  aux  Rois  la  coUrr  cclcftc  Aft  IV.  towards  the  End. 

warn 
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warn  thee,  wretch,  of  what  has  happened  ?  Did  I  not  command 
thee  to  bury  ift  eternal  filence  that  fecret  which  has  drawn  this 
cruel  outrage  on  me  ?  but  thou  haft  revealed  it,  and  I  die  difho- 
noured  :  for  oh,  thou  forceft  me  to  have  recourfe  to  another  ar- 
tifice equally  bafe  and  wicked.  Hope  no<:,  that  the  enraged  Hip- 
politus  will  be  filent ;  he  will  diicover  my  guilty  paffion  to  his  fa- 
ther ;  he  will  declare  it  to  Pittheus.  How  infamous  will  my 
name  be  throughout  the  earth  ?  Go,  leave  mc  —  Majr'ft  thou  pe- 
rifh,  vile  woman,  and  perifli  all,  who  like  thee,  are  ready  to  af- 
lift  their  fovereign's  pajSion,  and  drag  them  into  guilt  unwillingly 

CONFIDANT. 

Thou  art  at  liberty,  O  queen,  to  difcharge  thy  rage  on  me  :  thy 
reafon  is  difturbed,  through  the  violence  of  thy  emotions:  yet,  if  thou 
would'ft  permit  me,  I  have  much  to  fay  in  anfwer  to  thefe  cruel 
imprecations  *.  I  have  brought  thee  up,  and  how  faithfully  I  have 
ever  been  devoted  to  thee,  thou  well  knoweft.  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  find  a  remedy  for  thy  griefs;  but  inftead  of  curing,  I  have 
aggravated  them.  In  what,  then,  am  I  to  blame  ?  Ah,  if  the 
fuccefs  had  been  anfwerable  to  my  wilhes,  my  zeal  would  have 
been  otherwife  rewarded !  It  is  the  fuccefs  of  our  actions  alone 
by  which  they  are  condemned  or  juftified* 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Dareft  thou  contend  With  me,  after  the  ruin  thou  haft  brought 
upon  me  ? 

CONFIDANT. 

It  is  not  now  a  time  for  long  difcourfe.  I  have  been  to  blame, 
I  coiifcfs  J   but  ftill  thy  life  may  be  preferved. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Be  filent ;  I  have  liftened  too  long  to  thy  perfidious  counfels  : 
I  fall  a  victim  to  them.  Hence  from  my  prc&nce,  and  never  let 
me  behold  thee  more.  Let  thy  own  fete  employ  thy  tores  j  mine 
is  already  determined. 

[The  Confidant  retires  in  great  affiiSiion.'] 

- —  I  .  . « «. .— ^^.^^w  .^  ^ ^^^_^>.,._^^.......^..^^.    .,».■_ 

Imitations  by  Racinb. 
*  SoDge^-vous  qu'en  naiflant  mes  bras  tous  ont  re;Ae.  AQ,  I.  Sc.  HI. 
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SCENE     the     FOURTH. 
PHEDRA,    the    CHORUS. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Yc  women  of  Troezcn,  grant  mc  the  only  favour  which  I  now 
venture  to  require  of  your  friendfhip,  betray  me  not. 

CHORUS. 

We  fwear,  by  great  Diana^  never  to  reveal  thy  woes. 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Secure  of  your  fidelity,  hear  what  I  have  refolvcd  on,  to  lave  my 
children  and  myfelf  from  infamy :  for  oh,  I  cannot  think  of  pre- 
Icrving  this  miferable  life  to  be  a  difgrace  to  Crete,  which  gave  me 
birth,  and  to  the  huiband  whom  I  have  injured  !  Thus  loaded  «s 
I  am  with  guilt,  never  will  I  behold  Thefeus  more. 

CHORUS. 

AlaSi  what  fatal  remedy  haft  thou  refolved  on  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 

Know,  I  am  fixed  to  die,  and  now  all  that  remains  to  think  of, 
is  the  means  *. 

CHORUS. 
Oh  Heaven !  what  faid'ft  thou,  Phcdra  ? 

P  H  E  D  R  A. 
That  which  you  ought  to  advife  me  to  do ;  by  dying  I  fliall  ap- 
|)calc  Ac  wrath  of  Venus.  True,  I  expire  by  the  darts  of  love  ; 
but  even  this  death  (hall  give  me  my  revenge :  my  enemy  (hall  not 
enjoy  the  infulting  triumph  he  has  promifed  himfelf.  The  ingrate 
(hall  be  thought  guilty  in  his  turn^  and  (hall  leam  to  reprefs  the 
fiercenefs  of  ms  favage  virtue.  [She  goes  out.] 


SCENE 
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SCENE     the     FIFTH. 


CHORUS. 

*  Oh  that  I  could  be  tranfported  to  the  top  of  fooie  high  moim-  strophe  l 
tain,  or  th^t  changed  into  a  bird,  I  might  wing  my  flight  over  the 
Adriatic  fea,  and  to  the  bank$  of  the  Po,    where  the  unhappy 
fifters  of  Phaeton  (hed  amber  tears.- 

I  would  fly  to  the  rich  gardens  of  the  Hefperides,  thofe  nymphs  Antistro- 
whofc  melocUous  voices  ravifli  the  ear,  in  a  country  to  which  Nep-  phe  i. 
tune  denies  the  frighted  mariners  a  paflage  j  for  its  limits  are  the 
heaven  by  Atlas  fupportcd.  There  flow  eternally  from  the  palace 
of  Jupiter  the  bleftfources  of  ambrofia:  and  there  the  earth,  fruit- 
ful in  celeftial  riches,  produces  blcffings  which  add  to  the  felicity  of 
the  Gods, 

Oh  Cretan  veffel,  which  o'er  the  bofbm  of  the  fea  wafted  our  Strophe  U. 
queen  !  thou  receivedft  her  from  a  happy  flouriftiing  houfe,   to 
conduct  her  to  the  delufive  joys  of  an  unnappy  marriage  -f  i   for  it 
was  under  the  unfortunate  aufpices,  either  of  a  father  or  Jt  mother, 
that  fhe  came  to  Athens.     Oh  J  port  of  Attica,  thou  beheldeft  the 


♦  The  Chorus  here  fill  the  ftagc,  while 
Phedra  is  gone  to  kill  herfelf.  Full  of  this 
melancholly  idea,  fhe  who  fpeaks  for  the 
reft,  wiihes  to  be  transformed  into  a  bird, 
that  fhe  might  fly  to  thofe  places,  which 
bariiig  been  the  fcenes  of  misfortunes  of  the 
fame  kind^  were  celebrated  by  the  poets: 
fuch  for  example  as  the  Adriatic  fea.  lo, 
the  daughter  of  Inachus  and  Ifmena,  being 
beloved  ^y  Jupiter,  was  by  that  Ood  tranf- 
formed  to  a  heiffer,  to  prefcrve  her  ftom  the 
jealous  rage  of  Juno.  lo  threw  herfelf  in- 
to the  fea,  which  from.her  naime'was  called* 
Ionian,  and  which  the  ancients  believed  to 
be  part  of  the  Adriatic  fea :  and  by  the 
voyage  of  St.  Paul  to  Meleta,  which  is  relat  • 
ed  in  the  27th  chapter  of  tBe  Ads  of  the 
Apoflles,  we  find  that  in  the  time  of  the 
facred  writer,  all  that  fea  which  furrmimls 
the  coafl  of  Italy  was  called  the  Adriatic, 

The  Choms  afterwards  mention  the  Pl^ 
into  wluch  Phaeton  fell  when  he  was  ftmck 
with  thunder-bolts,  and  upon  the  banks  of 
which  his  fifier  was  changed  into  Poplar 
trees,  that  diflilled  tears  of  amber ;  from 

Vol,,  L 


thence  they  pais  to  the  fortnnate  iftands, 
where  they  place  the  garden  of  the  Hefpe- 
rides, according  to  the  opinion  of  fbtne  of 
the  ancients,  who,  to  exprefs  their  fertility, 
feign  that  ambrofia  flowed  from  thence. 
The  Hefjierides,.f2iys  the  fkble,  were  daugh- 
ters of  Hef()erus,  the  brother  of  AtlaSr  and 
cultivated  a  delicious  garden,  where  there 
grew  golden  apples,  which  were  guarded  by 
a  dragon.  Hercutec  killed  thettegon,  and 
carried  oflF  the  treafiire.  The  C^horus  fay, 
that  Neptune  allowed  from  thence  no  paf^ 
fage  to  fhips;  fb/  thqr  (upfcCtd  that  the 
heavens  were  there  confounded  with  the 
ocean.  AdKrica  was  not  then  difcovered. 
The  women  of  Troezen  wifhed  to  be  tranf- 
ported'into  fhls  charming  land,  that  they 
might  be  removed  from  thofe  miferies  to 
which  they  were  witnefTes. 

t  The  Greeks,  who  were  very  fuperftiti- 
ous,  attributed  the  misfertones  of  ohildiren 
to  the  unlucky  flar  of  their  iathc$lB  or  mo-  - 
thers. 

X  This  was  the  port  Mumchium,  where 
Phedra  landed  when  fhe  came  from  Crete. 


Pp 
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cords  which  faftened  the  fad  vciTel  to  thy  fhoreSt  from  whence  {he 
pafled  into  our  regions. 
Antistro-  She  came,  and  black  prefages  came  along  with  her :  wounded 
by  the  relendefs  hand  of  Venus,  her  bofom  burned  with  lawlefs 
love,  and  now  ihe  falls  a  vidtim  to  her  misfortunes ;  by  her  own 
hand  fhe  dies ;  dies  in  her  nuptial  chamber :  fhe  abandons  herfelf 
to  her  fad  fate ;  and  now  preparing  to  extinguifli  with  her  life  her 
guilty  fires,  (he  reiblves  to  carry  all  her  glory  with  her  to  the  dead. 

A     C    T      the      FOURTH. 

SCENE    the    FIRST. 

One  of  PHEDRA's  WOMEN,    the    CHORUS. 

WOMAN. 

OH  Heaven  !  haften  hither,  whomibever  thou  art,  hade  to  the 
palace,  the  queen,  the  wife  of  Thefeus,  expires. 

CHORUS. 

Alas  !  the  fatal  deed  is  done  then  s  Phedra  is  no  more.     She  has 
terminated  her  fad  deftiny. 

WOMAN. 

Oh  hafte  to  fuccour  her.     Where  fhall  I  find  an  inflrument  to 
cut  the  fatal  cord  ?       [Pbedras  woman  retires  again  into  the  palace. 

SCENE      the      SECOND. 

Two    WOMEN    of   the    Chorus. 

FIRST    WOMAN. 

What  ihall  we  do,  my  companions  ?  Is  it  proper  Aat  we  fhould 
go  in  ? 

SECOND    WOMAN. 

Where  are  her  officers  ?  It  is  their  duty  to  affifl  her.  Our  eager- 
nefs  will  only  add  to  their  confufion  and  perplexity. 


SCENE 
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SCENE     the     THIRD. 

An  OFFICER  of  the  palace,  the  CHORUS. 

The  OFFICER  behind  the  Scenes. 

Lay  her  upon  the  ground  :  *  ilretch  out  the  coarfe*.  Alas,  it 
is  a  melancholy  tafk  to  pay  the  lafl  duties  to  our  mailers. 

CHORUS. 

Poor  princefs,  (he  is  dead.     They  are  ftretching  out  her  body. 

SCENE       the       FOURTH. 

THESEUS,    the    CHORUS. 

THESEUS,  to  the  Chorus. 

Ye  matrons  of  Trcezen,  I  beg  you  tell  me  what  means  this  con- 
fufed  noife  which  I  hear  in  my  palace  ?  Ha !  the  womeff  fhriek 
aloud  !  I  am  but  juft  +  returned  from  a  long  journey,  and  thofe 
my  foul  holds  deareft  meet  not  my  wifliing  eyes.  They  fly  not  as 
ufual  to  receive  me  with  tranfport.  Has  any  accident  happened  to 
Pittheus  ?  His  great  age,  indeed,  leaves  me  no  room  to  flatter  my- 
felf,  that  I  (haJl  keep  him  long ;  yet  I  confefs  I  cannot  think  of 
loiing  him,  without  feeling  a  moft  feniible  afflidion. 

CHORUS. 

Thou  haft  a  greater  misfortune  to  apprehend,  prince,  than  the 
death  of  a  weak  old  man.  Referve  thy  tears  for  thofe  who  are 
dearer  to  the?. 

THESEUS. 

Oh  Gods  !  have  I  then  loft  my  children  ? 

-[  —     •  .         •  •        ..*.■■    ^..^,^— _ ,  . .   .    , 

•  This  was  the  firft  duty  the  ancients     tural  poiture.    It  was  a  point  of  their  reli- 
rendered  to  the  dead,     Before  they  wrapt     gion. 
them  in  linen,  they  laid  them  in  their  na- 

Imitations  by  Racinb. 

f  Que  vois-je !  quelle  horreur  en  ces  lieux  repandue  • 
Faitfiiir  devant  mes  yeux  ma  fiunille  eperdue !  A6t  UI.  Sc.  V. 

P  p  2  C  H  O- 
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CHORUS. 

Thy  children  arc  alive,  but  their  unhappy  mother— -is  no  more. 

THESEUS. 

Oh  1  what  is  it  you  tell  me  ?  Is  Phedra  dead  ?  how  was  {he  ra- 
vished from  me  ? 

CHORUS. 
By  her  own  hand  fhe  died. 

THESEUS. 
Oh,  all  ye  heavenly  powers !  to  what  was  owing  this  deipair> 
this  madnefs  ? 

CHORUS. 
The  queen  is  dead,  prince  ;  this  is  all  I  know.     *  We  came  to 
the  palace  to  (hare  thy  iorrows. 

THESEUS. 

Oh  miferable  greatnefs  !  Royalty,  what  art  thou  ?  thou  can'ft 
not  keep  misfortune  from  me.  Alas,  of  what  ufe  has  my  piety 
beea  to  me  ?  vainly  did  I  confult  the  facred  oracle — Open  [To  bis 
train.]  open  the  palace-gates.  Oh  Phedra,  once  more  will  I  behold 
thee,  dead  as  thou  art. 
[Tbey  open  the  gates  of  the  palace,  andjhew  the  body  of  Phedra  covered.J 

CHORUS. 

Unhappy  queen !  what  haft  thou  done  ?  what  mifery  haft  thou 
caufed  to  all  who  loved  thee  ?  Oh  horrible  effedt  of  the  moft  deep 
defpair  !  why  have  thy  hands  cut  ftiort  the  thread  of  life  ?  What 
unknown  misfortune  has  terminated  its  courfe  ? 

THESEUS. 

Alas,  my  wife !  to  fee  thee  thus,  what  horror !  what  intolerable 
woQ !  Oh  fortune,  cruel  fortune,  thy  hand  is  here;  heavy,  it  weighs 
on  me,  and  on  my  family !  or  has  fome  Fury  ftruck  me  ?  Oh 
Phedra,  into  what  a  boundlefs  fea  of  miferies  has  thy  death  plun- 
ged-nw-!  never  (hall-I-  tftfte  of  peace  or  comfort-  more.  Draw-  irfidc 
this  covering.  I  would  indulge  my  grief;  Oh  let  me  gaze  upon 
her.  [The  body  of  Phedra  isjhewn. 

Is  this  my  welcome,  Phedra  ?  Oh  my  wife,  is  it  thus   I  fee 

thee  at  my  return  ?  Like  a  bird  efcap.ed  from  its  confinement,  thou 

t  ,      ■    ■  I      ■■  I  ■        I.    

••  H6re  is  a  very  formal  falfliood  invented  to  fave  the  queen's  honour^  and  the  oath  the 
Chorus  gavejier  to  be  fecret. 

5  takeft 
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takeft  thy  ni|tfd  ffigkt  to  tlkr  glcK^y  OoA  of  death.  t>h  miferable 
Theiius  I  ye  poweti,  for  v/hxi  unknown  crime  committed  by  my 
father  am  I  thus  punifibed  ? 

CHORUS. 

Confider,  Theftiis,  fhai  fuch  misfortunes  are  not  thy  lot  only. 
How  manv  wretched  hufbands  are  there  who  mourn  dieir  wives 
untimely  rate ! 

THESEUS. 

Oh,  it  is  paft !  Phcdra,  my  deareft  Phedra,  deprived  for  fever 
of  thy  beauties,  I  will:  accompany  thee  to  the  tomb.  Eternal 
darknefs  fhall  hide  us  both.— Thy  death  is  more  fatal  to  me  dian 
to  thyfelf. — Alas,  will  no  one  tell  me  the  caufe  of  her  defpair  ? 
What  moved  her,  fay,  to  this  unhatppy  deed  ?  What,  none  an- 
fwer  ?  Have  I  in  vain  placed  fo  many  attendants  with  her,  fo  many 
flaves  devoted  to  my  fervice  !  Oh  wretched  Thefeus !  I  find  at  my 
return  a  family  afflidtcd,  a  palace  filled  with  mourning ;  and  for 
what  ?  for  whom  ?  Oh  can  I  think  it, 'can  I  fay  it—my  wife,  my 
Phedra  dead,  and  my  unhappy  children  orphans ! 

CHORUS. 

Thou  haft  abandoned  usi.then^  ohTovelieft,  beft  of  women !  Ala^,. 
unhappy  Thefeus,  how  juft  is  thy  afHi6i:ion !  My  tears  ihall  wail 
thee,  princefe.— But  ohi  {Afide)  much  do  I  fear  dlat  this  is  riot 
the  laft  of  our  misfortunes. 

THESEUS. 

Oh  Phedra,  a  laft  embrace  tHy  wretched  hufband  daims—Ha  I 
what  db"*!  fee  ?  a  letter  in  her  hands  tome  direfted  I— what  wbuld 
flie  inform  me  of?  Ah,  dqubtleft,  jt  is  a  pledge  cX  fpnr^^rn^ff  kft 
By' tlie  dying  wife  and  mother;  it  contains  perhaps  her  laft  requeft. 
Yes,  my  beloved  Phedra,  thou  fhaltbe  fatisfied  :  nevcTi  never  will 
I  think  of  marriage  more  j  thou  (h«Jt  have  no  rival  in  this  heart— 
Ah,  it  is  her  feal !  what  painfully  fweet  emotions  does  this  dear 
remembrance  waken! —  Now,  itiy  Phedra,  what  does  thy  love 
require  of  me  ? 

CHORUS.    {AJide) 

Alas,  what  fuddenunforefeen  calamities  do  the  Gqds  fend  us! 
See  the  laft  ftroke  with  which  we  were  threatened.  This  fatal  ex- 
planation will  ruin  for  ever  ruin  this  illuftfidus  houfe.  Oh  thou, 
its  tutelary  Deity,  be  favourable  to  ouf  vows,  fave  it,  fave  it  if  it 
be  poffible. 

THE- 
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THESEUS,  after  biPDing  read  the  letter. 
jAiil  Gods,  how  are  my  woes  increafed !  Can  this,  can  this  be 
-born—Oh  miferable  Thcfcus ! 

CHORUS. 

Prince,  what  new  misfortune's  this?  Oh,  if  it  may  be  uttered, 
confide  in  us. 

THESEUS. 

Oh  fatal  letter !  oh  diftrading  howor !  How  fliall  I  avoid  this 
torrent  of  affliiftion  that  on  every  fide  pours  faft  upon  me  !  Ah, 
this  unhappy  day  gives  me  a  double  death — ^Immortal  Gods,  what 
have  I  read ! 

CHORUS. 

Alas,  it  is  the  fource  of  all  thy  nuferies. 

THESEUS. 

Though  horrible  to  thought  tliis  guilt,  I  cannot,  will  not  con- 
ceal it.  Know  then,  Troezen,  know  citizens,  that  Hippolitus, 
oh  Gods,  Hippolitus,  fearlels  of  heaven's  avenging  thunders,  has 
dared — to  attempt  the  violation  of  his  father's  bed.  But  fwift 
and  fure  revenge  *  is  mine. — Neptune,  thou  haftpromifed  to  grant 
three  of  my  wiflics.  Now  then  accomplish  one,  one  only,  and  I 
remit  the  others — punifh  my  impious  fon  this  day.  Thus  by  the 
ijpeedy  vengeance  thou  wilt  grant  me,  thus  fliall  I  know  the  fince^ 
rity  of  thy  promifes. 

CHORUS. 

Ah  prince,  retraft,  inftantly  retradk  the  rafli  prayer  thou  haft 
pronounced.  Thou  wijt  know,  and  perhaps  too  late,  the  injuftice 
of  thefe  imprecations. 

Imitations  of  Racine. 

^fittoiy  Neptune,  5ctoi,  fijadis  mon  courage 
D'infames  afTaffin  nettoya  ton  riirage, 
Souviens-toi  que  pour  prix  de  mes  e£Forts  heureux 
Tu  promt  d'exaucer  le  premier  de  mes  voeux. 
Dans  les  longues  rigueur  d'une  prifon  cruelle 
Je  n'ai  point  employe  ta  puiffance  immortelle. 
Avare  de  fecours  que  j'attends  des  tes  foins 
Mes  Toeux  t'ont  referve  pour  de$  plus  grand  befoins. 
}e  t'implore  aujourd'hiii ;  venge  un  nialheureux  pere» 
J'abandone  ce  traitre  a  toute  ta  colere ; 
Etouffe  dans  Ton  ^g  Tes  defires  effrontes 
Thefec  I  tes  fereun  connoitra  tes  bontcs,  ?c.  IL  ASt  IV. 

T  H  E. 
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THESEUS. 

Retraft  it,  no ;  but  I  will  add  to  it  another  punifhment.  The 
traitor  fliall  be  baniflied  far  from  this  land  :  if  he  efcapes  Neptune, 
he  fliall  fall  a  vidlim  to  my  rage.  But  the  God,  in  pity  to  a 
wretched  father,  will  by  his  fpeedy  death  fulfil  my  prayers :  at  leaft 
the  perfidious  wretch  baniflied  from  hence,  fliall  drag  in  diftant 
lands  a  miferable  being. 

SCENE      the      F    I    E    T    H. 
To   them   H  I  P  P  O  L  I  T  U  S. 

H  I  P  P  O  L  I  T  U  S. 

*  At  the  found  of  thy  dread  voice,  my  father,  I  haften*d  hither. 
Alas,  tfcou  figheft :  may  I  not  know  the  caufe  of  thy  affli<9:ion  ?  Oh 
fpeak,  fpeak  to  thy  fon  — Ha !  what  do  I  behold  ?  Phedra  dead  ! 
Phedra  extended  at  thy  feet!  amazement!  But  now  I  left  her  well; 
how  did  this  happen  ?  how  died  flie  ?  Oh  my  father  -f-,  deign  to 
unfold  to  me  this  furprifing  myftery.  Thou  art  filent :  in  grief, 
how  weak  a  rcfource  is  filence  !  but  is  it  juft  that  a  father  fliould 
conceal  his  forrows  from  a  fon  who  loves  and  honours  him  ? 

THESEUS. 
Oh  human  wifdorp,  how  vain  are  thy  refearches  !  oh  mortals, 
fo  ingenious  to  invent  new  arts,  from  whofe  deep  penetration  no- 
thing can  be  hid,  why  are  ye  ignorant  fl:ill  of  that  moft  ufeful- 
art  which  teaches  knowledge  to  thofe  dark  minds  that  have  not 
been  illuminated  by  its  rays.. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Happy  that  matter  who  teaches  his  difciples  to  be  wife  !  but  oh, 
my  father,  this  is  not  a  time  to  fathom  the  depths  of  morality. 
I  fear  thy  griefs  diforder  thee. 

*  This  fcene  between  Thcfeiis  and  Hip-  of  it,  is  by  far  more  interefting  than  Ra- 

politus,  with  the  moving  fpe^acle  of  Phe-  cine's  fccne  of  the  fourth  adi,   which  is. 

dra's  body,  whofe  death  is  a  filent  witnefs  taken  frotn  Euripides, 
againft  the  young  prince,  who  is  ignorant 

Imitations  by  Raci[nb. 
f  Puis-je  vous  demander  quel  fiinefte  nuage 
Seigneur,  a  pu  troubler  votre  augufte  vifage  ? 
N'ofez-vous  confier  ce  fecret  a  ma  foi  ?  Sc.  IL  A£l  IV. 

THE- 
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THESEUS. 

*f*  Why  ha^e  not  men  a  vifible  mark  hj  which  their  hearts  may 
be  difcernedy  and  real  friends  diitingiufhed  from  the  falfe  ?  Or  why 
have  they  not  all  v^  double  tongue  at  leaft*  that  one  of  which,  iin« 
cere  and  jud,  might  in  ipite  of  them  difcover  the  impoihires  of  the 
other,  and  hinder  us  from  bei^g  deceived? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Alas,  my  father,  I  perceive  J  that  fbme  one  has  injured  me  in 
thy  opinion — I  am  innocent,  and  I  fufFer  the  puAiihnnent  of  guilt 
— furprize  and  terror  feize  me  at  thy  words, 

THESEUS. 
Oh  Heaven  !  to  what  heights  of  pride,  of  mfblence  and  teme- 
rity, will  the  human  ipind  arrive  ?  ff  the  race  pf  aaiojftals  flUl  in- 
creafe  in  vi^cej,  and  fpns  ar^  n^c^e  wicli^^  tls^n  th«ir  fatl^ers,  the 
Gods  muft  cfes^te  another  wprld»  for  this  will  aot  <;ofitain  tb^m. 
Behold  this  Ton  by  whom  I  am  di^nofired !  The  c|aoen  has  in  hfit 
death  convicted  him>  ^  Traitor !  how  d^reft  thoa  appear  before 
me,  after  -the  impious  crime  thou  haft  comovited  ?  But  thou  art 
raifed  above  huqian  frailties :  thy  pure  virtue  was  dww  ytt  fulUed 
with  a  fuipiciQn ;  t^ou  hddeft  com^merce  only  with  the  Gods. 
Perfidious  wretch,  no  n«)re  flialt  thou  deceive  me  with  fuch  falfe 
pretences.  I  reverence  the  Gods  too  much  to  think  impiety  like 
thine  could  e'er  enjoy  their  favour.  §  Now  boaft  of  thy  tempe- 
rance 

Ifflitadons  hgr  Racxhe. 

t  Faut-il  que  fur  le  front  d'une  profiine  adokene 
BriUe  de  la  vcrtu  Jc  facrc.  ca.raf^p'e  ? 
£t  ne  devroit-oA  pas  i  dcs  6gne6  certains 
Reconnokre  le  ottiu:dc$  p^rfides  haaiauis  ?  Sc.  II/A^  IV, 

t  Un  tel  exces  d'horreur  tend  mon  ani«  interdt(e» 
Taut  de  coups  imprevus  m'accablent  a  la  fois» 
Qu'ils  m'dtent  la  parole,  &  m'etoufient  la  yoix.  Ibid. 

•  Perfide,  ofes  tu  l^ien  te  montrer  devant  moil  "* 

Monilre,  qu'a  trop  long-tems  cpargnele  tonncrre,  &c*  Ibid. 

Oui,  c*eft  ce  mcme  orguel,  liche,  qui  te  condtmni?,  &c.  Ibid. 

§  Here  are  two  ftrokes  of  fatire,   one  thofe  philofbpbers.l^pro&flion,  with  which 

againft  the  Pythagoreans,  who  held  the  doc-  Athens  fwarmed,  and  who  were  hypocrites 

trine  oftheMetempfichofis  or  tranfmimtion  at  bottom.    Lucian  has  fmce  painted  them 

of  the  fouls  of  men  into  the  bodies  of  beafts,  with  great  humour.    Orpheus*  was  in  the 

and  therefore  abftained  from  eating  the  flelh  opinion  of  Euripides^  die  father  of  philofo- 

of  any  animal  whatever.  The  other  againft  phers.    However,  it  is  very  probable,  that 

this 
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ranee,  abftain  from  the  flefliof  jnimals^traceinthy  mind  the  founding 
precepts  of  Orpheus,  grow  giddy  with  the  fumes  of  a  vain  fciencc, 
and  under  the  veil  of  an  afFeftedphilo]rophy,pradtice  the  fordid  arts 
of  hypocritic  fages—Pemicious  fe<ft !  dangerous  feducers !  who  under 
foothing  words,  conceal  the  poifon  of  corrupted  hearts,    *  Phcdra 

is  dead :    but  do  not  hope  that  her  death  (hall  favc  thee ho, 

wretch,  it  leaves  thee  without  excufe.  What  arguments  can 
have  force  againft  this  fatal  witnefs  ?  {pointing  to  the  body  of  Pbedra.) 
Wilt  thou  alledge,  that  the  fon  of  the  Amazon  was  hated  by  the 
queen  ?  +  She  mufl  have  fet  but  little  value  on  her  life,  if  to  her 
hatred  of  thee  flie  facrificed  it.  Perhaps,  too,  thou  wilt  alledge 
thefex's  frailty;  but  too  well  do  I  know,  that  the  impetuous  pafSons 
of  youth  are  more  dangerous  flill  than  that  fex*  In  fuch  as  thou, 
confidence  fupports  criminal  defires — But  whydo  Ifeek  to  convifit 
thee  by  my  reafonings  ?~fee  this  dumb|  evidence  that  pleads  againfb 
thee.  II  Fly  inftantly  from  this  land :  I  baniih  thee  for  ever  from 
thefe  walls  built  by  Minerva,  and  from  every  place  obedient  to  my 
rule.  If  Thefeus  thus  outraged  by  an  impious  fon  ihould  be  un- 
revenged,  Sinis  §,  that  famed  Corinthian  robber,  might  rife  again, 

and 

that  this  raillery  upon  the  philofophera  was    loiophy>  was  concerned  to  filence  Ariftp- 
a  piece  of  art.    Euripides,  the  friend  of  So-    phanes  and  his  enemies  upon  this  ^de. 
crates*  and  educated  in  the  bofom  of  phi - 

Imitations  by  Aacike.  "* 

•  Traitre  tu  prftendois  qu*en  un  lachc  filence 
Phedre  enfeyeliroit  ta  brutale  infolence. 

t  Dido  has  this  thought  in  the  epiiUe  Oind  makes  her  write  to  XxLtu  i 
**  Exerces  pretiofa  odia  &  conftantia  magna, 
*«  Si  dum  me  careas  eft  tibi  vile  mori.*^ 
-*<  Your  hatred  cofts  you  dear,  if  death  appears  a  trifle  to  yon,  provided  you  quit  meJ** 

Imitations  by  Racinb. 
I  Puis,  &  fi  tu  ne  veux  qu'un  chitiment  foudain 
T'ajoute  aux  feelerats  qu'a  punis  cette  main,  ' 

Prends  garde  que  jamais  lailre  qui  novs  eclaire 
Ne  te  voye  en  ces  lieux  mettre  un  pied  temeraire. 
Puis,  dis-je,  &  fans  retour  precipitant  tes  pas 
De  ton  horrible  afpeA  purge  tous  mes  etats.  Sc.  H.  Aft  IV. 

II  Athens.  ther  by  force  or  ftratagem  he  got  into  his 

^  Sinis  and  Sciron  were  two  remarkable  power,  he  put  to  a  moft  barbarous  death. 

robbers,    from    whom  Thefeus   delivered  He  bent  two  trees  which  grew  near  each 

Greece.      The  former  had  his  habitation  other  to  the  earth,  and  bound  the  unhappy 

near  Corinth,  and  thofe  perfon^  whom  ei-  vi&m  to  them,  who  was  torn  in  {neces  when 

Vol.  I.  <i.q                          «l»c 
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and  reproach  me  with  an  ufdefs  triumph  over  him.  Thofe  rocks; 
which  the  ocean  faw  take  their  rife  from  the  bones  of  Sciron^ 
ihall  no  longer  be  a  teftimony  to  the  whole  univerfe,  that  Thefeus 
is  the  fcourge  of  lawlefs  men. 

CHORUS. 

Who  among  mortals  can  be  called  happy^  when  we  iee  the  for- 
tune of  our  monarchs  fubjedt  to  fuch  fatal  revolutions  ? 
HIPPOLITUS. 

*  Thus  loaded  with  thy  rage  and  imprecations^  I  might, 
oh  father,  I  might  tcU  thee,  that  if  this  affair  was  thoroughly 
examined,  the  confequencc  would  be  favourable  to  thy  fon :  but 
no ;  the  horrid  fecret  ihall  never  be  revealed.  •!*  ^  ^'^  perhaps 
fufficiently  capable  of  difouting  with  my  equals ;  but  I  feel  myfelf 
abafhed,  when  I  am  to  (peak  before  fo  many  witnefles;  nor  indeed 
are  thofe  held  in  much  efteem  by  the  truly  wife,,  who  boaft  the 
ufelefs  graces  of  their  eloquence.  But  thus  opprcfled,  I  am  for- 
ced to  break  filence.  Let  me  begin,  then,  by  that  accufation  fo 
impious,  fo  full  of  horror,  that  thou  thought'ft  th^  bare  mention 
of  it  would  ftrike  me  dumb.     J  Bear  witnefs,  heaven  and  earth, 

bear 


the  trees  were  luffcred  to  return  to  their  na-  to  throw  all  thofe  who  paffed  that  way  into 
tural  fituation.  Others  fay,  that  he  had  the  fea.  Thefeus  threw  hun  in  alfo«;  and 
a  very  (hort  bed,  upon  which  he  obliged  his  bones,  fays  the  fable,  were  changed  into 
travellers  to  lye,  and  cutoflF  their  limbs  to  rocks.  Thefeus,  after  the  firft  expedition, 
fit  them  to  the  fize  of  it.  Thefeus  put  him  reftorcd  the  Ifthmian  games  at  Corinth^ 
to  death  in  the  fame  manner.  Sdron,  the  They  had  been  inftituted  by  Sifyphus  king, 
other  robber,  dwelt  near  Megare,  and  ufed    of  Ca>rinth.  biit  difcontinucd. 

Imitations  by  kacine. 
•  D*un  menibnge  fi  noir  juflement  irritc 
Jc  devrois  fidre  ici  parler  la  vcrite. 
Seigneur;  wiais je  fupprime  un fccrit  qui  vous  touche 
Approuvez  le  refpe^  qui  me  fermc  la-  bouche.  JSc  11.  Aft  IV^ 

+  This  fpecch  favours  a  little  of  the  phi-    Athenians.  They  were  great  phUofophers^, 
lofopher  and  orator;  but  it  muft  be  re-    and  great  deciaimers,afpecially  in  the  hands 
membcred,  that  this  was  the  tafte  of  the    of  Euripides. 
Un  tel  execs  d'horreur  rend  mon  ame  interditc^ 
Tant  de  coups  impreviis  m'accablent  a  la  fois, 
Qu'ils  m*6tent  la  parole  &  m'etoufFent  la  voix» 

Imitations  by  Racing. 
J  Examinez  ma  vie,  &  fongez  qui  je  fue 

Quelques  crimes  tojours  precedent  k  grands  crimeri 
Quiconque  ap&  franchirles  homes  legitimes 
Pent  violcr  enfin  les  droits  les  plus  facrcs. 
Ainli  que  la  vcrtu,  Ic  crime  a  fcs  degres : 

£t 
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htVLT  witnefs  to  the  purity  of  my  heart ;  my  ftill  untainted  youth  is 
fpent  in  honouring  the  ,Gods>  and  cultivating  friends,  whofe  virtue 
renders  them  alike  incapable  of  committing  crimes  themfelves,  or 
foothing  the  vicious  paffions  of  another.  Whether  abfent  or  pre- 
fent,  I  feel  for  them  the  fame  unchanged  affcd:ion,  nor  know  I 
yet  the  pernicious  art  of  flandering  others.  Alas,  how  is  it  pof- 
fible,  that  I  fliould  be  guilty  of  the  horrid  crime  with  which  thou 
chargeft  me !  my  heart,  hitherto  proof  againft  the  darts  of  Venus, 
knows  love  but  by  its  name,  and  by  thofe  reprefentations  we  have  of 
it :  yet  my  eyes,  chafte  as  my  heart,  gaze  not  upon  fuch  profane 
pictures.  If  my  paft  conduft  will  not  juftify  me  in  thy  thoughts, 
it  is  thy  part  to  prove  the  poffibility  of  my  having  a<Stcd  fo  incon- 
iiftent  with  it.  What  powerful  charms  in  the  wife  of  my  father 
could  fubdue  a  heart  proof  againft  beauty  !  By  what  views  of  ad- 
v.antage  could  HippoUtus  be  induced  to  betray  Thefeus  ?  What 
folly  !  what  madnefs !  to  hope  that  by  committing  a  detefted 
crime,  I  fliould  fucceed  a  living  father  in  his  throne?  Hasafceptre 
then  fuch  allurements  for  a  mind  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom  ?  Ah 
no^  the  luftre  of  ^  crown  dazzles  not  her  votaries.  It  is  well  known, 
that  I  defpife  even  thofe  wreaths  which  bind  the  brows  of  viftors 
in  the  Grecian  games.  Contented  with  the  peaceful  life  I  lead, 
and  happy  in  the  focicty  of  virtuous  friends,  my  ambition  reaches 
-no  higher  than  to  enjoy  the  next  rank  to  my  father.  No,  witnefs 
ye  powers,  I  would  not  exchange  this  calm  private  happinefs  for 
the  fliining  dangers  of  a  throne.  One  word  more,  my  father,  and 
i  have  done :  were  Phedra  alive,  could  I  defend  myfelf  in  her  pre- 

£t  jamais  on  n'a  yd  la  timide  innocence 

Paflet  fubitement  a  I'extreme  licence^ 

Un  jour  feul  nefiut  point  d'an  mortel  vertueius 

Un  perfide  alTaffin,  on  lache  inceftueux. 

Eleve  dans  le  fein  d'une  chafte  Heroine 

Jcrn*ai  point  de  (bngfang  dementi  I'origine. 

Pithee  eflime  fage  entre  tous  les  humains 

Daigna  m'inHniire  encore  au  fortir  de  fes  mains. 

Jene  veux  point  me  peindre  avec  trop  d'avantage ; 

Mais  fi  quelque  vertu  m'eft  tombee  en  partage;. 

Seigneur,  je  croi  fur-tout  avoir  felt  edatter 

La  haine  des  forfaits  qu*un  ofe  m'imputer. 

C*eft  par-la  qu'  Hippolyte  eft  connu  dans  le  Grccc, 

J'ai  pouilS  la  rertu  jufqucs  i  la  nidefre. 

On  ^t  de  mes  chagrins  Tinflexible  rigueur ; 

Le  jour  n'eft  pas  plus  pur  que  le  fonds  de  mon  coeur. 

Ev£an  veut  qu'  Hippol/te  epris  d'une  feu  profane.         Sc.  II.  A€t  IV. 

tL  ^X^  ^  fence 


joo  HIPP0LITU9, 

fence,  thou  would'fl  ibon  difcover  which  of  us  was  guilty ;  *  znS 
now,  for  the  laft  time,  I  atteft  that  Jupiter  whom  the  perjured 
dread,  I  atteft  this  earth  on  which  I  Hand,  that  far  from  com- 
mitting die  crime  thou  haft  accufed  me  of,  the  guilty  wifh  ne'er 
tainted  my  heart  -~  Oh,  if  I  am  not  innocent,  may  I  expire, 
loaded  with  (hame  and  infamy !  may  I  be  doomed  to  endlefs  wan- 
derings, and  find  no  Shelter,  no  afylum,  and  may  I  be  denied  a 
tomb  by  earth  and  fea  !  As  for  the  queen»  I  Imow  not  if  it 
was  her  fear  which  determined  her  to  die.  I  muft  be  filent  ott 
this  article ;  *t*yet  I  will  fay,  it  is  ftrange,  that  thou  who  knoweft 
the  natural  frailty  of  the  fex,  {hould  hold  her  innocent,  and  that 
I  whofe  manners  have  been  yet  untainted^  fhould  appear  criminal 
in  thy  eyes  ! 

CHORUS    to  Hippolitus. 
Thou  haft  fufficiently  cleared  thyfelf,  young  prince  :  the  Gods^ 
are  never  attefted  in  vain  ;  thy  oath  abfolves  thee* 

THESEUS. 
J  What !  does  the  deluder  hope  to  dazzle  me  with  his  impof-^ 
tures  ?  What  faith  can  I  give  to  the  oaths  of  a  traitor,,  who  has  diC^ 
honoured  me  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh  my  father,  thus  craelly  prejudiced  againft  nie>  this  mode- 
ration is  furprifing.  Hippolitus,  were  he  in  thy  place,  would  not 
balance  a  moment,  whether  he  ihould  pltmge  a  poniard  into  the 
bofom  of  an  adulterous  and  inceftuous  £bn«  Eicile  is  too  light  a  pu^ 
Ailment  for  a  crime  &>  execrable. 

Imitations  by  R^ciNt* 
*  He  quoi,  de  votre  eireur  rkn  ne  peut  voim  tirer !: 
Par  quels  afFreux  fermens  £iut-il  tous  roffurer  f 
Que  la  terre,.  le  del,  que  toute  la  natur^^  Sc*n.  Aft  IV. 

f  Vous  me  parlez  toujoun  d'incefte  Se  d'adult^re  $ 
Je  me  tais ;  cependant  Phedre  fort  d'une  mere, 
Fhedre  eft  d'un  fang.  Seigneur,  vous  le  f9avez  trop  bien, 
De  toutes  ces  horreurs  plus  rempli  que  le  mien.  Ibid. 

This  b  very  bold  in  a  fon,  who  is  fpeaking  to  his  father.    The  Greek  poet  makes- 

Hippolitus  more  relpeftful. 

Imitations  by  Racim». 
X  Toujours  les  fcel^rats  ont  reoours  au  parjttre. 
Cefle,  cefle,  &  m'epargne  un  importun  diicourt. 
Si  u  faufle  tertu  n'a  point  d'autre  iecoujns%  Jbid. 

T  H  E- 
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THESEUS. 

,  ITiou  haft  pronounced  thy  fentence :  but  no ;  the  cheat*s  too 
grofs.  The  death  thou  wouldft  impofe  upon  thyfelf,  would  be  a 
bleffing  to  thee.  Death  is  the  laft  refuge  of  the  miferablc  :  but 
thou  {halt  die  by  a  more  tedious  punifliment;  baniflied  from  thy 
country,  thou  (halt  in  diftant  lands,  languifli  in  ceafelefs  forrow. 
Such  is  the  punifhment  due  to  impiety. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

*  Ah,  what  haft  thou  refolved,  my  father  ?  Wilt  thou  not  wait 
till  time  has  proved  my  innocence  ?  Wilt  thou  then  banifh  me  ? 

THESEUS. 
Wert  thou  beyond  the  oceaa  and  mount  Atlas,  itiU  would  ihy. 
vengeance  be  unfatisfied.  .  - 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Will  neither  the  innocence  of  my  manners,  nor  the  awful  oath  I 
have  pronounced,  plead  in  my  favour  ?  and  without  confulting  the 
fiicred  oracles,,  without  even  convidting  me  thyfelf,.  wilt  thou,  my 
father,  banifti^  me  for  ever  from  thy  prefencc  ? 

THESEUS. 
This  letter,  this  fatal  letter,  needs  no  interpreter.     Behold  my 
Oracle,  behold  the  witnefs  that  condemns  thee — No,  I  will  not 

confiilt  the  flight  of  birds Their  delu£ve  teftimony  can  make  no 

impreffion  upon  me. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh  ye  immortal  powers !  ftill,  ftillfliall  I  conceal  the  horrid  fe^ 
cret!  I  am  innocent,  I  adore  and  venerate  you,  and  you  fuffer 
me  to  perilh  !  But  I  will,  I  will  be  filent :  and  oh,  why  fhould  h 
ipeak  ?  my  father  will^  not  liftea  to  my  defence,  and  I  ftiould 
violate  my  oath  in  vain. 

THE.SEUS^ 
•f-  Traitor;  wilt  thou  go  on  to  aggravate  my  rage  by  thy  diflfem- 
bled  virtue  ?  Hence  from  my  prefence,  and  quit  Troezen. 

Imitations  by  Racinb. 
Hypfolitb.    *  Quel  terns  a  men  exU*  quel  liea  prefcrivez-vous  ? 
Thbsbb.  Fufles-ttt  par-deli  les  Colonnes  d'Alcide, 

Je  me  croirois  encor  trop  voUin  d'ua  periide.  'Sc.II.  A&,  IV. 

TuBSBB.     t  Ah,  que  ton  impudence  exite  mon  courroux  !  Ibid. 

6  HIP- 
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HIPPOLITUS. 

♦  Alas,  thus  loaded  with  imputed  guilt,  whither  fliall  I  dired 
my  fteps  ?  What  friend  will  now  vouchfafe  me  an  afylum  ? 

THESEUS, 
•f-  They  will  receive  thee,  they  who  honour  adulterers,  and  the 
accomplices  of  guilt. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Am  I  not  fufficiently  punifhed  by  thy  hatred  ?  Am  I  not 
already  too  wretched  in  being  thought  guilty  by  my  father  ? 

THESEUS. 

Weepeft  thou,  perfidious  wretch  !  then  ihould'ft  thou  have 
wept,  then  (hould'ft  thou  have  dreaded  the  confequence  of  thy 
fatal  paflion,  when  thy  vile  heart  conceived  the  impious  defign  of 
violating  thy  father's  bed. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Ye  confcious  walls,  and  oh,  thou  palace  of  my  anceftors,  bear 
witnefs  to  my  innocence. 

THESEUS. 
Haft  thou  rccourfe  to  mute  witneffes  !  behold  one  then  [Poinf^ 
ing  to  Pbedra.]  Ah,  thou  ^eechlefs  evidence,  too  plainly  doft  thou 
convi(5t  him. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
Could  I  behold  another  thus  injured  and  opprefled,  how  would 
my  bofom  bleed  for  the  wretched  fuflFerer  I 

THESEUS. 

^  Traitor,  it  would  ;  becauic  thy  diflcmbled  candor,  and  love  of 
juftice,  would  not  fufFcr  thee  to  be  as  cruel  to  thyfclf  as  to  thofe 
who  gave  thee  birth. 


Imitadoos  by  Racine. 

HippoLTTB.    ♦  Charg^  du  crime  affreux  dout  vous  me  ibup9onnez9 
Quel  amis  me  plaindixmt  fi  vous  m'al>andonnez  i 

TiiBSBi.      f  Va  chercher  des  amis  dont  PefHme  fimefte 
Honore  Tadultere,  applaudUTe  a  rincefte» 
Des  traitres,  des  ingrats,  fans  honneur  &  fans  loi, 
Pignes  deproteger  un  mechant  telque  toJL 


HIP- 
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Oh  wretched  mother  of  a  wretched  fon  !  How  ought  that  mi- 
ferable  youth  be  to  lamented  who  owes,  like  me,  his  birth  to  a 
llranger  ! 

THESEUS. 

*  Guards,  force  him  hence  ;  drive  him  to  banifliment.  Haft 
thou  not  heard  the  fentence  I  have  fo  oft  pronounced  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Unwilling  they  obey  the  harfh  command.  Alas,  they  weep  to 
touch  me — Oh  my  fether,  fince  thou  art  deaf  to  the  cries  of  in- 
nocence,  drag  me  hence  thyfelf. 

THESEUS. 
Traitor,  I  will,  if  thou  doft  not  inftantly  obey  me.     From  this 
moment  my  heart  is  (hut  againft  thee. 

[He  retires  into  the  palace. 1 

SCENE      the     SIXTH. 

\ 

HIPPOLITUS,     the    CHORUS. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

All  hope  is  loft ;  my  fentence  is  irrevocable.  Wretched  as  I 
am,  I  dare  not  jprove  my  innocence.  Oh,  daughter  of  Latona, 
Divinity  by  me  fupremely  worshipped  !  Oh,  my  foft  corifolation, 
divine  companion  of  thofe  only  pleafures  in  which  I  indulged  my 
guiltlcfs  youth,  ah,,  never  more  muft  I  return  to  Athens  !  But  it 
is  not  Athehs,  it  is  not  the  land  of  %  Eredlheus  which  I  regret  ; 
it  is  thou  Troezen,  it  is  thou,  delightful  fcene  of  all  my  innocent 
amufemcnts,  which  I  quit  with  grief.  Receive  my  laft  farewel ! 
Hippolitus  (hall  never  more  behold  thee  !  And  you,  my  virtuous 
friends,  to  whofe  fweet  fociety  Troezen  owed  its  charms,  fupport 

Imitations  by  Racinb. 

•  Quoi  ta  rage  i  mes  yeux  pcrd  toute  retenue ! 
Pour  la  derniere  fois  6te-toi  de  xna  vOe. 
Sors,   traitre,  n*attends  pas  qu'un  pcrc  farieux 
Te  faffe  avcc  opprobre  arracher  dc  ces  licux.  Sc.  II.  Adt  IV. 

f  EreAheus,  the  fixth  king  of  Athens,     monies  and  games  in  honour  rfthat  goddefs 
It  was  in  his  reign  that  Ceres  taught  the    were  firftinftituted. 
Athenians  to  plant  corn,  and  that  the  cer^- 

me. 
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mc,  oh  fupport  me  with  your  tender  confblations  I  Condud  this 
wretched  e;cile  hence— and  be  aiTured,  that  the'  accufed,  tho'  ba- 
niihed  by  a  relentlefs  father,  I  am  innocent. 

SCENE    the   SEVENTH, 


StrophbI. 


Aktistro- 

FH£  I. 


Strophe  II. 


Aktistro- 
PHE  II. 


Epode. 


The    CHORUS. 

When  we  reflc<a  that  we  live  under  the  government  of  AeGodst 
our  hearts  lofe  their  fears  and  their  inquietudes  :  but  when  we  take 
a  view  of  men's  fortunes,  and  their  acftions,  the  viciflitudes  of  tho 
former,  the  errors  of  the  latter,  ^1  our  prudence  forfakes  us,  an4 
hope  is  no  more. 

Grant  us,  kind  Heaven,  a  life  uniformly  happy,  a  mind  free 
from  anxiety,  and  a  fame  unftained,  though  not  illuilrious !  Need 
we  form  a  farther  wifh  to  make  our  days  glide  on  in  peace  and 
fafcty  ? 

Alas,  we  were  not  born  to  tafte  this  peaceful  calm,  this  foft  fc- 
rcnity.  All  hope  of  happinefs  is  loft*  The  (hining  ftar  of  Athens, 
the  young,  the  lovely,  and  the  virtuous  Hippolitus  is  banifhed  by 
the  ftern  decree  of  an  enraged  father.  Ye  fhores  of  Trcezcn,  ye 
forefts,  ye  mountains,  which  he  and  the  immortal  huntrefs  ufed 
to  frequent,  in  vain  do  you  invite  him  back :  Hippolitus  will  haunt 
your  folitudes  no  more. 

Ill-fated  prince,  no  marc  (hall  we  behold  thee  ibated  on  thy  car^ 
governing  thy  furious  courfers  in  the  lifts  of  Limn6.  Dumb  now 
that  lute  from  whence  thou  called'ft  forth  fuch  melting  airs, 
and  didft  fill  with  harmony  the  palace  of  thy  father.  No 
crowns  henceforth  Ihall  grace  Diana's  altars,  no  frefti  flowers  be 
ftrewed  around  them,  their  places  fcarce  diftinguiflied,  and  buried 
underneath  the  fpringing  grafs.  Banifhed  from  Troezen,  the 
nymphs  no  longer  fliall  dispute  thy  heart :  the  hope  of  fuch  a  glo- 
rious conqueft  ftiall  no  more  excite  the  rage  of  jealouiy  in  their 
tender  bofoms. 

Thee  we  lament,  Hippolitus ;  for  thee  our  tears  (hall  never  ceafc 
to  flow.  Oh  wretched  Amazon  !  the  mother  of  a  prince  To  lovely 
and  unfortunate,  where  is  now  thy  triumph  I  Taught  by  this  fad 
ex-ample,  may  we  never  fpeak  with  irreverence  of  the  Gods.  Oh  ye 
celeftial  graces,  ye  who  have  the  power  of  conciliating  hearts, 
why,  why  did  ye  permit  the  innocent  Hippolitus  to  be  banifhed 
from  his  palace,  and  the  country  which  gave  him  birth  ?  ^ 

ACT 
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ACT      the       FIFTH. 

SCENE     the     FIRST. 

An    OFFICER  belonging  to  HippoUtus,  two  Peifons  of 

the  C  H  O  R  U  S. 

CHORUS. 

HA  !  one  of  the  prince's  officers  dire^  his  hafty  Oxps  toward 
the  palace !  terror  and  amazement  are  in  his  looksc 

OFFICER. 

Say  quickly,  where  is  Thefeus  ?  Where  (hall  I  find  the  king  ? 

CHORUS. 

See,  he  appears. 

SCENE    the    SECOND. 

THESEUS,   the  OFFICER,    the  C  H  O  R  U  S. 

OFFICER. 

I  come,  great  prince,  to  bring  thee  mofl:  afiliding  news  for 
Athens  and  Troezen. 

THESEUS. 
What  new  misfortune  threatens  thefe  cities  ?  Speak. 

OFFICER. 

The  prince  expires  this  moment. . 

THESEUS. 
What  hand  has  ftruck  the  blow  P  Ha !  is  he  not  puniihed  by 
fome  ftranger,  whom  he  would  have  diihonoured  as  he  has  done 
his  father  r 

OFFICER. 
Thy  imprecations,  v^ch  by  thy  father  Neptune  haye  been  too 
faithfully  accomplifhed,  have  caufed  his  death. 

Vol.  I.  Rr  THE- 
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THESEUS. 
Righteous  Heaven !  Oh  Neptune,  favourably  haft  thou  heard 
my  prayers :  it  is  now  that  I  acknowledge  thee  to  be  indeed  my 
*  fatner.     Relate  the  manner  of  his  death  :  fay,  has  -f  Nemefis 
punifhed  this  inceduous  fon  ? 

OFFICER. 
Myfelfi  with  the  reft  of  his  attendants,  were  near  the  (bore,. 
bufy  in  the  care  of  his  fteed^  :  tears  flowed  from  every  eye  ;  for 
already  had  we  heard  the  aiHi^ng  news  of  his  baniftiment.  Hip- 
politus  came  to  us  at  length  ;  his  grief  confirmed  the  fatal  tidines*. 
He  was  fpUowed  by  all  the  youth  of  Tnsztn,  who  mourned  his 
fate  with  fighs  and  tears.  The  prince,  ftifling  his  forrows,  turned*, 
towards  them,  "  Why,  faid  he*  do  you  lament  my  exile  thus  ? 
"  My. father  doems  me  to  it,  and  I  obey*-  Harnefs  the  horfes  to 
"  my  chariot :  Troezenand  I  muft  part/*  His  orders  wereinftantly 
obeyed;  thechariot  was  brought, he tnrcw  himfelf  into  the  feat,  and 
grafping  the  reins,  he  raifed  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heavoi :  ^'  Oh 
'*  Jupiter,  cried  he,  if  I  am.  guilty,  let  thy  thunders  ftrike  me 
''  dead ;  but  whatevec  is  that  fate  to  which  thoa  dgona^eft  me,. 
"  whether  I  live  or  die,  let  my  father  be  convinced  that  he  ha^, 
**  puniflied  mc  unjuftly/'  At  that  moment  he  lafhcd  thcfiery  fteeds^;, 
we  folbwedthe  chariot  at  a  little  diftance,  and  took  the  road  to  Argos 
and  Epedaurus  j;.  Scarce  were  we  entered  the  defers,  when  a  ftiore 
over-againft  Troezen^,  and  n?ar  the  Saronic  gulph,  offered  itfelf  to 

our 

♦  Neptune  was  the  patron  of  Alheiif ;  asd  called  Engnu  There  ^ms  a  temple  there 
Thefeus  inftitutedgam^s  tp  hi?  honour,  in  dedicated  to  Efculapius,  the  God  of  phyfic. 
imitation  of  thofo  celebrated  by  Jierculcs  in  ^  Tixe«en>  as  wc  fiod  by.thfi  doaps^  .ad- 
honour  of  Jupiter.  Thefeus  wa?  the,  fon  yances  into  the  fea.  As  there  are  doubtlefs 
of  Ethra  by  Neptune  or  Egeus.    •  many  readers  who  would  be  glad  to  have  an 

t  The  Goddefs  of  vengeance,  or  jufticc.  opportunity  of  comparing  Racine's  defcrip- 

See  the  opinion  of  the  abbe  Fraguier,  upon  tion  of  Hippolitus'  death,  with  this  of  Eu- 

iinprecarions  tho'  unjuft.  Vol.  V.  of  th^e  ripides,  1  have  chofen  to  give  the  whole 

Hiftory  of  tltf  academy  of  infcripti^M  and  paiTage  here,  rather  than  thofc  imitations 

belles  lettres.  only  of  the  Greek  poet,  which  are  immedi- 

t  Epidaufus,*  a  clt^>  of  Peloponnefus  i»  atsly  diftemed. 
Argolide,    upon  the  Saronic  gulph,    now 

Imitations  by  Racine* 

A  peine  noua  fortions  des  portes  de  Tr6z2n^ 
Jl  etoit  fur  fon  char*    Ses  gardes  afiUges 
Imitoicnt  fon  fijence  autour  de  lui  ranges, 
n  fuivoit  tout  penfif  le  ch.<niin  de  Myccnes ; 
Sa  main  fur  fes  chevaux  Isuflbit  flotter  les  renes. 

Ces 
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tmrview*  Here,  on  a  fudden,  we  heard  a  horrid  noife»  which 
proceeded  from  the  bcfonrof  the  fea:,lefs  terrible  to  mortal  ears  than 
the  voice  of  Jupiter  himfelf^  the  fover«gn  mafter  of  the  Gods. 
The  horiea  ftsoted  back»  their  hairs  and  ears  rofe  with  the  fright; 

amaze- 


Ces  iuperbes  courfiers  qu'on  voyoit  autrefois 
Pleins  d'une  ardeur  fi  noble  obfir  afa  voix, 
Va^  mome  makitenant  &  la  tiee  hsdStdf 
Sembloieiit  fe  confonner  a  (a  tiille  penlee. 
Uh  elFroyable  cri  (brti  du  fonds  des  flots 
Bes  airmen  ce  moment  a  trouble  le  repos, 
Bt  du  feur  de  la  terre  un  voix  fbrwdable 
Repond  en  genuflant  ^ce  cri  redoutable. 
Ju^u'au  fond  de  nos  ccsurs  Tang  s'eft  glace» 
Des  courfiers  attentifs  le  crin  s*efl  h^rifle. 
Cependant  fur  le  do6  de  la  plaine  Uquide 
S^^evt  k  gros  bouillons  une  montagne,  hunnidei 
Ci'onde  approeht»,  fe  brile,  St  yomhi.nos  yeux 
Parmi  des  flots  d'ecume  un  monflre  furieux. 
5(Ai  front  large  eft  arme  de  comei  mena^ntes. 
Toot  fim  corpsL  eft  couvert  d'ecailksr  jaonifinte^ 
IhdomptableTaureaUy  dragon  imp^meux,. 
Sa  croupe  fe  recourbe  en  rep&  tortueux : 
Scs  longs  mugifTemens^  font  trembler  le  rivage : 
Le  cieLavec  honour  voit  ce  moni%re  faurage, 

La^tCCTfrs-'enAaattty^rair  ift  tn  inh€k6% '  ^ ..«^.     ~   « 

Le  flot  qui  Tapporta  rerule  epourante. 
Toutfuit  &  fans  s'armer  d'un  courage  inutile 
Dans  le  templeVoifin  chacun-cherche  un  afyle* 
Hippolyteluiieul,  digne  fUs  d'un  heros» 
Arrete  fes  courfiers,.  fidfit  fes  javelets, 
Poufle  un  moriftre,  9c  d'lin  dard  lance  d*une  main  s&rer 
n  luifait  dans  le  flanc  une  large  bleflure. 
De  rage  Sc  dedouteur  le  monifare  bondiifant 
Vient  aux  pieds  des  chevaux  tombcr  en  tnUgUTant^ 
Se  roule  8c  leur  prefente  une  gueule  enflammee 
Quiles  couvre  de  feu*  de  fafig,&  defiunee : 
La  frayeur  les  emporte,.  Sc  (bUrds  a  cette  fois 
Ds  ne  connoifien t  plus  ni  le  firein  ni  la  voix^ 
£n  efforts  impuii&is  leur  maitre  fe  confiime  ;- 
Us  rougiffeht  le  mors  d'une/anglante  ecume. 
On  dit  qu'on  a  viHineme  en  ce  deibrdrea^ux 
UnDieUy  qui  d'aigyiUonspei^itlebr  flanc poudreux* 
A  travers  lej  rocKers  la  ppur  las  preeipite : 
L'efliea  crie  Sc  fe  rompt.    L^intr^E^ide  Hippolyte  . 
Voit  voler  en  eclats  tout  ion  char  feieafllew  . 
Dans  les  renes  luinneme  U  torabe  embarrafle. 
Excuiez  ma  douleur.    Cette  image  crueUe 
Sera  pour  mbi  de  pleurs  une  Iburoe  eternelle. 
J'aivfi^  Seigneur,  j'ai  vd^otre  malheureux  filfr 

R  r  a  Traine 
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tma«ment  fcizcd  us ;  yet  were  we  curious  ftill  to  know  the  cauie 
of  what  we  heard.  Long  we  were  not  left  in  doubt :  we  tumed 
our  eyes  toward  the  fhore,  and  beheld  a  wave  rife  to  fuch  anenor«- 
mous  heighth,  that  it  hid  Corinth,  Epidaurus»  the  temple  of  Eicu- 
lapius,  and  the  rocks  of  Sciron,  from  our  view.  Still  its  bulk  in* 
cjeafed;  it  reached  the  clouds;  and  advancing  to  the  ihore,  which 
it  covered  with  its  foam,  there  burfting  like  a  ftorm,  it  left  upon 
the  fand  a  furious  monfler^  an  enormous  bull,  whofe  horrid  beU 
lov.ijigs  made  all  the  neighbouring  cosifts  reibund :  a  fight fo  full 
of  terror,  no  human  eye  e  er  yet  beheld.  The  hocies  were  inflant- 
ly  fcizcd  with  aifright.  The  young  prince,  fkilful  in  the  art  of 
managing  a  chariot,  fuddenljigrafped  the  reins,  and,  draining  back,, 
drew  them  with  all  his  force,  as  a  pilot  dired:s  his  helm.  But  the 
terrified  courfers  champ  d  the  bit;  and^now  grown  furious,  they  no 
longer  knew  either  the  chariot,,  the  reins»  or  their  mailer's  guiding; 
.hand.  When  the  prince  direded  his  courfe  along  the pkin,fuddenly 
themonfler  prefented  himfelf  before  the  horfes,who»  wild  with  fear„ 
ran  back ;  if  their  mailer  turned  them  towards  the  rocks,  the  mon« 
iler  glided  by  the  fide  of  the  chariot,  to  precipitate  their  courfe.  At 
length  the  wheels  were  cruihed  againil  the  rocks,  the  chariot  was 
broke  to  pieces,  and  Hippolitus  overthrown.  The  ground  was 
ilrewed  with  the  fragments  of  the  broken  chariot.  Mean  time,  the 

Traine  paries  chevaux  que  fa  main  a  nourris^: 
n  veut  les  rappcUer,  &  Ik  robe  les  effraye : 
llscourent:  teut  ion  corps  n'eflLbientdtqa'uneplaye; 
De  nos  cris  douloureux  la  plam  retendt: 
Leur  fougue  impetueufe  enfin  fe  caflentit : 
Us  s*arr£tent  non  loin  de  ces  tombeaux  antiques 
Oii  des  Rois  vos  ayeux  font  les  froides  reliques, 
J'y  cours  en  foupiranr,  Sc  fa  garde  me  fuit  i 
De  fon  ginireux  fang  la  trace  nous  conduit ; 
Le  rochers  en  fpnt  teints  :  let  ranees  degoutantes 
Portent  defes  chereux  les  d^pouiUes  fanglantes. 
J'arrive,  jellippelle,  &  me  tendant  la  main 
U  ouvre  un  ail  mourant  qu*Q  refernie  foudain. 
**  Le  del,  dit«»i]y  m'arrache  une  mourantevie; 
**  Prends  loin  apris  ma  noort  de  la  trifte  Arides 
"  Cher  ami ;  fi  mon  pere  un  jour  deiabulS 
M  PUdkit  le  malhenr  d^  fils  fiiuffement  accul^ 
**  Poor  appaifer  mon  lang,  &  mon  ombre  plaintiye, 
^*  Dis-liii  qu^ayvc  ckwceiir  il  traite  fa  captive, 
**  Qo^l  hii  rende^— ^  ces  mots  ces  h6ros  expire 
Ne  UOfk  dans  met  bras  qutin  corps  defigur^, 
Trifte  ob|et  od  des  Dieux  triomphe  ia  colere, 
Et  que  mkonnoitrcnt  Pceil  mime  de  fi>B  pere. 

unhappy 
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unhapmr  prince,  bound  and  entangled  in  the  reins,  was  dragged 
along  tne  rocks,  which  bruifed  his  head,  and  mangled  all  his 
limbs.  "  Ah,  ftop,  he  cried,  in  a  moft  moving  tone,  flop,  my 
'*  loved  courfers,  whom  this  hand  fo  oft  has  fed !  ah  know  your 
*'  mailer,  and  do  not  become  my  murderers.  Oh,  my  father,  this 
•*  is  the  efFedl  of  thy  mofl  fatal  imprecations  !  haften,  faid  he  to 
"  us,  haflen,  and  fuccour  an  innocent,  tho'  wretched  fon,"  Alas, 
eager  to  give  him  help,  we  needed  not  his  cries  to  animate  u«  : 
but  our  feet  iU  feconded  our  zeal  to  fave  him.  At  length,  difen- 
tanglcd  from  the  reins,  which  by  fome  happy  chance  were 
broke,  Hippolitus,  fcarce  breathing,  lay  extended  on  the  ground. 
At  thatinftant,  the  horfes  and  the  monfler  difappeared  behind  the 
mountains.  Alas,  oh  Thefeus,  I  am  devoted  to  thee  as  my  maf- 
ter  and  my,  king,  yet  will  I  dare  to  fpeak  the  tmth  5  fo  well  I  know 
the  virtue  and  innocence  of  Hippolitus,  that  although  the  whole 
fex  fhould,  like  Phedra,.  die,  and  fill  niount  Ida  with,  letters  like 
thofe  (he  left  behind  her,.  I  never  could  be  perfuad^d,  that  fuch  a. 
fon  wa&  guilty. 

C  H  O  R  U  S. 

Alas,  alas,  this  new  misfortune  completes  our  woes!  Oh  defli-^ 
jay  inevitable ! 

THESEUS. 

Yes,  I  will  own  it ;  my  hatred  for  the  traitor,  who  has  (i^ffao«> 
noured  me,  has  made  me  liflen  to  this  recital  with  a  kind  of  joy* 
But  ah,  I  feel,  fpite  of  his  guilt,  I  feel  a  father's  tendernefs  revive.. 
Thus  balanced,  I  aa>  neither  grieved  nor  rejoiced  at  this  event,  and 
bear  it  with  indifference. 

OFFICER. 

With  indifference  I  Alas,,  what  more  mufl  this  unhappy  prince 
endure  to  fatisfy  thy  rage  I  Oh  Thefeus,  ceafc  at  length  to  hate 
a  fon  already  too  unfortunate  I 

THESEUS. 
Let  him  be  brought  hither :  I  would  fee  him  once  more,  to  re- 
proach him  with  his  crime,  and  complete  his  convi^on  by  hia 
puniffament  itfelf.  [Tbe  oficer  goes  out.} 


5  C  E  N  E 
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SCENE    the    THIRD. 

THESEUS,   the  CHORUS. 
CHORUS. 

It  is  thou, Venus,  and  thy  cruel  ion  thatrender  men  andpods  relent*- 
lefs.  Swift  flies  the  winged  Deity  o*er  kod  and  Tea*  and  all  is  wafte 
before  hiia«  The  haughty  tyrant  take^  a  malif^cms  pkafure  in  iiib* 
duing  hearts,  whether  of  ijbe  iimple  inmates  of  iht  ibrefls,  or  the 
inhabitants^f  air,  of  all  that  draw  the  vital  boeai^  of  liie,  but 
chiefly  pf  the  human  race.  Such  is  the  vaft,.  the  mighty  empim 
over  \yhich  Venus  and  hci:  fon  extend  their  £:>vereign  {wxy. 

S  C  E  N  B    the     F  a  U  R  T  R 
To  them   DIANA. 

DIANA. 

Son  of  Egeus^  behold  Diana^  who  condeicends  toifpeak  to  thof^i 
Oh  wretched  Thefeus  !  ^f  fon  unjuHly  dies :  Phedra  by  her  ambi- 
guou$Jcitt<r  hafrdcccivedithcQi  anithou^art  mknblc.  OhitHoa 
inexoraWfi  fathofj.  call  on-thc  fliadosof  hdl  tohtdfttHy  fhame^:  or 
wiflj  tp  be  transfoHBed'  to  a  bird,,  that  thou  may!ft  fly»  far  from 
this,lan4^.  which  cries  for  vong^iKPo  oa  theti  I  Tiiegood,..  the 
juft,  and  merciful,  will  no  more  hold  commer^asvdthitm?.  Hear 
me  ;  I  will  unfold  the  fatal  myftery.  Alas,  it  will  indeed  have 
no  other  confequence^  but  to  fill  thee  with, a  vain  regret;  ypt.this, 
even  this  will  be  fome  fatisfaftion  tp  nxe.  Know,  then,  thy  fon 
is  innocent ;  he  carries  with  him  to  the  tomb  an  uncorrupted  vir- 
tue. Know  too,  that  Phedra  loved;  to  madhefs  lovedthe  cHafte, 
the  haplcfs  youth.  Ycs^  Thefeus,.  thy  queen  was  the  victim  of  a 
Godciefs,  wJk)  ever  wgsr  an  cnemy.to.  Di^na,,  and;t€tall whoiS  hearts 
arc  pqre.  Pljedra. burnt  with  an  impious  flaim,  butianQfid.htdr 
reafon . agaijiil:  h^r  love.  Her  confident,  without  h^. -  km»riidgiKi 
adled  all  the  reft.  Pofleflfed  of  Phedra's  fecret,  fhe  difcovered  to 
Hippolitus  her  execrable  paflion,  having  firft  bound  him  by  an 
oath  to  fecrefy.  The  prince  trembled  with  horror ;  yet  fuch  was 
his  pie^/  fuch  his  regard  to  the  fandtity  of  his  oath,  artfully  ex- 
torted irom  him,  that  when  the  fentence  of  his  death  was  pro- 
nounced 
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iKmnced  by  thee,  he  kept  the  fatal  fecret  in  his  bofom,  though  in- 
evitable ruin  was  Ae  confcqucncc  As  for  thy  wife,  her  fears  of 
being  difcovered  diiftated  that  horrid  ftratagem  to  her,  by  whidi 
Ay  fon  is  murdered,  and  thyfelf  made  miferable  for  even 

THESEUS. 
Oh  Heaven  ! 

D  I  A  N  A* 

Do  my  rqmoaches  move  thee,,  thou  cruel  father  ?  Liilen  to  mcr 
ftill  then,  and  die  with   (hame  and  grief.     Thy  father  Neptune 
promifed  to  accomplifh  three  of  thy  wiflies.     Ah  wretch,   that, 
curfe  which  fhould  have  had  thy  fierceft  enemy  for  its  objed  fell . 
on  thy  innocent  fon.     Not  for  this  horrid  purpofe  did  the  too  in- 
dulgent Deity  lavifh  thefe  favours  on  thee:  arid  the  thanks  tbouv 
payeft,  are  to  offend  thy  benefa^bor^  and  Diana.     Thou  who  haft 
defpifed  our  oracles,  and  inAead  of  leaving  it  to  time  to  difcovcr 
whether  thy  fulpicions  were  juft  or  not,  thou  with  wild  rage  haft, 
haftened  thy  revenge,  and  by  thy  horrible  imprecations  haft  mur- 
dered thy  guiltlefs  ion. 

THESEUS. 

OhGoddefs,  give  me  inftant  death. 

D  I  A  N  A. 

Thy  crime  deferves  no  pardon ;  yet  thou  may^ft  ftill'  obtain  it 
For,  alas,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  by  the  wrath  of  Venus 
thefe  miferies  were  occafioned  :  and  fuch  is  the  law  eftablifhed 
among  us,  that  no  Deity  cppofcs  the  defigns  of  dnothen  For 
know,  had  I  not  been  reftrained  by  that  reverence  I  6we  to  the 
father  of  the  Gods,  I  would  not  have  fuifered  the  moft  beloved  ot 
my  adorers  to  perifh  with  impunity  :  therefore,^  Th^feusj  thy 
ignorance  Icflcns  thy  guilt*  Thouwert^eceived  by  Phedra^s  letter, 
Phedra,  who  died  to  make  the  ruin  of  Hippolitus  fvire ;  on  thee,, 
unhappy  fiither,  falls  this  weight  of  woe  :  —  yet  is  my  grief  no 
lefs.  The  Gods,  though  they  pour  fwift  vengeance  on  the  wicked 
and  their  pofterity,  yet  takfe  no  pleafure*in .  the  misfortunes  of  the 
juft. 

CHORUS. 

Alas,  behold  the  unhappy  prince  \  where  are  now  his  beauties, 
the  graces  of  his  fprightly  youth  !  His  (hining  hair  is  matted  with 
blood  ;  his  limbs  are  all  deformed  with  wounds.  Oh  wretched 
houfe  I  oh  double  calamity !  By  thefe  fafal  ftfokts,  1  acknowledge 
the  divine  hand  that  has  infiided  them. 

SCENE 
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S   C   E    N   E      the     F   I   F    T    H. 

To    them    HIPPOLITUS,    his   TRAIN. 

HIPPOLITUS, 

Oh  torture  infupportable !  mangled  with  wounds  I  die>  and  by 
a  father's  order-*-it  is  done — it  is  paft — Ah  4  what  racking  pains 
pierce  throuehniy  head  \  convulfions  tear  me !  Bear  me  no  further^ 
friends.  Oh>  let  me  reft  a  moment^  [they  lay  bim  on  a  ied.]  Alas, 
my  chariot,  my  courfcrs  which  I  bred  myfelf,  and  fed  with  my  own 
hand—- See  the  reward  of  all  my  cares — They  have  murdered  me. 
Ah,  I  conjure  you,  [to  bis  attendants)  in  the  name  of  the  Gods, 
touch  not  my  wounds;  do  not  increafe  my  torture  by  your  cruel 
iiiccour.  Raife  me  gently,  and  bear  me  from  the  prefence  of  a 
father,  whofe  fatal  error  has  undone  me%  Oh  Jupiter,  this  Hip- 
politus,  diftii\gui(hed  for  his  piety,  his  untainted  innocence,  fees 
nimfelf  referred  for  a  moft  cruel  death — Ah,  what  availed  it  to 
him  that  he  was  virtuous  ?  My  pains  increafe  ;  touch  me  not,  my 
friends — I  will  have  no  afliftance  but  from  death — Oh  you  torture 
me  with  your  barbarous  help — which  of  you  will  give  me  a  fword? 
Oh  that  I  could  cut  the  thread  of  my  miferable  days!  Fatal  impre- 
cation !  &tal  -crimes  conunitted  by  my  fathers,  who  have  dipped 
their  hands  in  Uood!  The  puniflimcnts  that  were  due  to  ihem, 
fall  aU  united  on  a  wrcftdi :  bat  why,  why  upon  the  innocent? 
Oh  Gods,  what  fhall  I  do  ?  how  (hdl  I  deliver  myfelf  from  tor- 
ments, which  make  their  violence  be  felt  even  by  my  mind  ?  Oh 
night  eternal,  the  peaceful  dumber  of  the  dead  fall  on  me«  and 
put  a  period  to  my  pains  ! 

DIANA. 

Unhappy  Hippolitus  !  in  what  a  condition  de  I  behold  thee ! 
Thy  virtues,  thy  gcnerofity,  have  undone  thee. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

What  celeftial  odour  diffafes  itfelf  around  ?  My  heart,  dying 
as  I  am,  is  feniible  to  joy  i  and  even  my  mangled  bodv  is  relieved 
by  k.    Is  it  not  the  divine  Diana,  whofe  voice  I  heart 

DIANA. 
It  is  that  Goddeis  whom  thou  iiaft  always  loved»    unhappy 
prince, 

HIP- 
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HIPPOLiTUS. 
Oh  my  fovereignl  thoufceftmy  mifery. 

DIANA. 

Ah,  too  plain  I  fee  it !  wretched  in  my  immortality,  I  cannot 
fhed  tears  over  thy  fad  fate. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

The  minifter,   the  companion  of  thy  fbft  amufements,  is  no 
more. 

DIANA. 
Alas,  thou  dieft,  Hippolitus ! 

HIPPOLITUS. 

No  more  (halt  thou  behold  him  taming  the  furious  fteed,  nor 
with  freih  wreaths  adorning  thy  altars,  chafte  Diana. 

DIANA. 

Oh  fad  efied  of  the  rdentlefs  rage  of  Venus ! 

HIPPOLITUS.. 

Alas !  by  what  wounds  do  I  at  length  know  the  cruel  Goddeis 
who  has  murdered  me ! 

DIANA. 

She  thought  herfelf  defpifed  by  thee.    The  purity  of  thy  heart 
has  offended  the  haughty  power. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
It  is  Venus>  then,  who  has  faciificed  three  vidims  in  one  day. 

DIANA. 

She  has  fjpared  neither  thy  httier,  Phedra,  nor  thyfelf. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
Muft  I  then  weep  the  misfortune  of  a  father  too  ? 

DIANA. 
He  has  been  deceived  by  Venus. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
Oh,  my  unhappy  ftther ! 

THESEUS. 
I  die,  toy  ion :  life  is  unfupportable  to  me. 

V0L.L  Sf  HIP- 
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I  am  more  grieved  for  (hy  qnhaj^  error  than  my  omki^tii. 

T  H  E  a  B  U  S. 

Why  djd  I  not  iufFer  that  fa|e  my  ia>precatiOn$  b^ye  calM  dawn 
on  thee  ? 

HIPPQl-lTUS, 
Ah,  it  was  a  fatal  grant  thy  father  Neptune  made  thee« 

THESEUS. 
Oh  madnefs  !  it  was  I  who  implored  it. 

H  I  P  P  O  L  r  T  u  s. 

Alas,  thy  rage  tranlpoited  thee:  my  punilhment  could  not  be 
avoided. 

THE  S  E  If  8. 

I  had  loft  my  reafon :   th^  Gkxk  h^dxdeprived  me  of  it. 

H  PP  P  QL  I  T'U  S, 
It  is  not  fit  that  mp/ta^  &ppl4)  vatod  iftip^cations  againft  the 

God?*  '  ^  .     .  '.    .  •  .  ;  • 

DIANA. 

HippblituSy  thy  piety  cdSts  thm  thy  life ;  but  unrevenged  thou 
fliaJtaot4i*  :  nor<h(ill  thftoni^  of!  V«Biii:^r«iria»i  u»p»iuflked. 
This  hand  fhall  pierce  herfavouri^VlMiMt(^:4»diihamd«<^ef^ 
that  your  unfortunate  virtue,  fhall  1}Q  rpv^dpict ,  Troezen  fliall  la- 
vifh  honours  op  thee;  hcr'vitgins  -f,  loitg  ere  tjiey  approaqh.the 
altars  of  the  6od' of  marriage,  fhafl'c^t'atthy  totnb  mcif  fhiiiing 
hair,  and  pay  the  tribute  fljf  tfcf  ir  te^rar.  Thou  fhalt  be  the  lafling 
fubje^  oEthei^fgifgsv  and  Phe4m'<8  p^o^,,  tq.wAucbk'^  £iHeft 
a  viftim,  fhall  never  be  forgot  in  ftiture  aMS. — Thefeus,  embrace 
thy  dying  fon  :  fpite  cf  thyfetf,  thou  baft  condemned  him :  for, 
when  the  Gocfs  pantutithecrinw^  faowiisitpqfiHsieitQavoiili&ang 
guilty  :}:  ?  Hippolitus,  forgiv^-thy  fatH^r  :   it  is  I  who  command 

•  Adonis,  who  was  beloved  by  Venus;    'pleafarfi.theorigmoftlicirftftMi!t,tiWrce- 
He  was  the  ibn  of  Cyniras  ImgfftCvVf^^^  r«m^«M^  i^d^cuftoms ;  but  thefe  ftrokes 
who  had  an  inceftuous  commerce  mth'  hif    hive  ho  fongerimy  thin|inteTefting  to  us. 
daughter  Myrrha.  {  thh  f&oiPK  H  ^9mnp^(UR  tq  thfiopi- 

t  This  alludes  to  the  cuftoms  an^  cere-     njpn  of  the  ancients  concerning  deftiny,  and 
monies  of  ancient  Greece.     AsMgftx>nC^We.C  prijvds^  tliit  their  morality,  in  fome  refpefts 
fliallfind  many  more.    It  wa$^e(MU|l(ip(^  Jojperff^  vfis^  n^  afwi^^Tf  ^  iutre,at.£|tber 
which  rendered  the  ancient  tragedies  more    Thomaffin  pretends.'       ^    -    * 
iotefefttpg  to  the  fpe^ators,  who  fan^  with 

^  -^5  thcc 
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thee,  to  forgive  and  love  him*  Adieu,  unhappy  youth :  *  I  am 
not  permitted  to  pollute  inv  eyes  with  the  fight  of  death,  or  to  be 
witncfs  of  the  laft  fighs  of  tnfe  dying,  T^hfe  fatal  moment  approaches 
faft.  Adieu. 

HIPPOLITU8. 

Farewel,  chafte  Goddefs;;  be  ever  happy,  and  ceafe  to  lament 
my  death.  I  forget,  finccthou  doft  command  me  to  do  fo,  that  I 
die  unjuftly  condemned  by  a  father  :  I  have  ever  paid  too  great  a 
deference  to  thy  will  to  djfobey  th^e  in  this  article. 

S  C  E  N  B     the    3  I  X  T  H^ 

THESIS  US,   HIPPO  LIT  US,    the   CHORUS, 

:         H  I  P  P  O  L  I  t  U  S. 

The  fhades  of  death  drta^y  fall  tlpbh  my  fey^s.  keccivfe  ttte, 
oh  my  father,  in  thy  aims  :  fiippcnt  fl^y Trying  fon. 

THESEUS. 

My  fott,  tny  d'e»  rtibpofetus,  \Viia<  doft  tfiou  r^tve  on  for  thy 
miferable  father  ?  .       •  • 

H  I.PP  O  L  ITU  S. 
I<xp^:  blrettiylkihoUthcgst&tifPhito^glooiD^ktngA 
open  to  receive  ma.  .      .u\  .    -  .    ;   t         ;. 

r  H  E  S  E  U  S. 

+  Wih  thou,  expiring,  leave  fee  a  heart  polluted  with  a  crime  ? 

H  I  P  P  O  L  I  T  U  S. 

No;  I  abfblve  thee  for  my  death. 

THESEUS. 

Art  thou  then  fo  generous  ?  Wilt  thou  free  me  from  a  guilt  fo 
horrible  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 
I  fwear  by  great  Diana. 

*This  andenf  fuperlUtion  has  been  ob-  wereexpofed  to  the  wrath  of  Nemelis*  the 

fenred  more  than  once.   The  living  thought  Goddefs  of  vengeance,  if  the  innocent  per- 

themfelves  polluted   by  coming  near  the  fon  whom  they  had  oppprefled  did  not  abfblve 

dead;  and  the  former  were  even  veiled,  that  them  h-om  the  crime  and  the  puniihment 

thjn^  mjp;li^  n^  l^old  them  expire.  due  to  it,  by  pardoning  them. 

t  I'hc  Pagans  of  antiquity  believed  they 

S  f  2  THE- 
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THESEUS. 
Oh  loo  generous  fon  of  a  too  gtiilty  father ! 
H  I  P  P  O  L  I  T  U  S. 
Adieu,  my  deareft  father,  for  the  laft  time,  adieu. 

THESEUS. 
Oh  virtue!  oh  tendeme6  unequalled  f 

HIPPOLITUS. 
May  the  Gods  give  thee  another  ion,  who  may  refemble  me. 

THESEUS. 
Abandon  me  not,  my  fon.    Oh  live,  my  dear  HippolitusI 

HIPPOLITUS. 
My  finall  remsuns  oihfc  andftrength  leave  me  this  m<Mnent— * 
I  ocpire— Oh  my  father— cover  n^  head  *• 

THESEUS. 
Oh  Athens,  oh  Troe2en>  what  a  prince  haft  thou  this  moment 
loft !  Oh  greatly  wretched  father  I— Cruel  Venu$»  the  memoiyof 
thy  vengeance  will  lijre  for  ever  in  my  heart ! 

CHORUS. 

Long,  long  will  our  tears  flow  for  thee,  Hippolitus !  What  heart 
{o  obdurate,  but  muft  mourn  the  unhappy  fate  of  virtue  fuch  as 
thine. 

*  According  to  Hns  cuftom  we  hare  alreadjr  mentoied. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

UPON     THE 

HiPPOLiTUS    of     Euripides, 

AND     THE 

Phedra     of     Racine. 

MONSIEUR  Racine  has  in  his  Phcdra  followed  a  plan  very 
different  from  that  of  Euripides.  For,  firft,  to  introduce 
his  epifode  or  fubordinate  action,  which  we  are  fb  fond^of^  our 
plays,  as  if  it  was  not  poffible  for  a  play  to  be  pecfe<ft  without  it, 
this  great  poet  has  almoft  entirely  altered  the  character  of  Hippo- 
Iitus«  Inftead  of  painting  him  as  he  reaUy  was,  a  philofopher,  and 
infeniible  to  the  paflion  of  love,  he  defcribes  him  amorous,  paf- 
iionate,  and  in  love  with  Aricia,  the  daughter  of  that  Pallas  whom 
Thefeus  had,  for  political  reafons,  put  to  death.  This  circum* 
ftance  indeed  is  fo  far  ufeful,  as  it  gives  new  force  to  Phedra's  paf- 
fion,  who,  in  difcovering  that  ihe  has  a  rival,  exprefles  all  the 
emotions  of  jealoufy. 

Secondly,  he  makes  Phedra's  confidant  propofe  to  her  miftrefs 
to  accufe  Hippolitus  of  a  defign  to  ravifli  her ;  a  ftratagem  too 
bale  to  be  formed  by  a  princefs,  according  to  our  manners; 

*'  Moi,  dit-elle,  que  j*ofe  opprimer  &  noircir  Tinnocence  !" 

Yet  it  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  fince  his  Phedra  permits  this 
horrible  accufation,  and  confirms  Thefeus  in  his  belief  of  the  wic- 
kednefs  of  his  fon. 

*^  Pais  ce  que  tu  voudras,  je  m'abandoone  a  toi  ; 

**  Dans  le  trouble  oii  je  fuis,  je  ne  puis  rien  pour  moi/' 

And  this  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  her  confidant  Otenone. 

«•  Lc  fang  innocent  d4t-il  6tre  verfiS ; 
'<  Qtie  ne  demande  point  notre  honneur  menacd  I 

M  C  eft 
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'*  Ccft  un  thrcfor  trop  chcr  pour  ofcr  Ic  commettrc  : 
^'  Quelque  loi  qu'il  vous  didle>  il  faut  vous  y  foumettrCy 
''  Madame,  &;  pour  fauver  notre  honneur  combattu» 
"  II  faut  immoler  tout,  &  meme  la  vertu.'* 

Upon  the  whole,  Euripides  makes  Phedra  a<fl  Icfs  like  a  princefs 
than  a  woman,  and  Racine  faves  appearances  in  the  former,  with- 
out leflening  the  faults  of  the  latter. 

Yet  he  confeffes  that  he  has  copied  from  Euripides  thole ftriking 
beauties  which  adorn  this  fined  of  all  his  plays.  This  truth  we 
may  ourfelvcs  difcover,  by  comparing  the  two  tragedies  :  and  we 
fhall  alio  find,  that  he  has  not  carried  his  imitations  fo  far  as  he 
might  have  done,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  beautiful  difbrder 
of  Phedra,  who  duril  not  reveal  her  fatal  fccrct,  and  yet  wifhed 
to  have  it  known.  The  plan  he  has  adopted  obliged  him  to  ne- 
gleft  likewife  many  other  beauties  which  the  Greek  poet  has  intro- 
duced with  fo  much  art.  Of  this  number  is  the  grief  of  Thefcus 
for  Phedra's  death,  and  the  fccne  where  Hippolitus  dies. 

I  am  fenfible  that  fo  exatft  a  pidture  of  nature  as  that  of  a  dead 
princefs,  and  a  prince  disfigured  with  wounds,  presented  to  the 
view  of  the  audience,  would  not  be  agreeable  to  our  tafte.  There- 
fore Racine  is  not  to  be  blamed,  for  fuppreffing  whatever  is  not 
conformable  to  our  ideas :  but  I  muft  again  repeat,  that,  if  w« 
would  do  juflice  to  the  ancients,  we  muft,  in  imagination,  tran- 
fport  ourfelves  to  the  Athenian  theatre,  and  forget  the  manners  of 
Paris. 

There  is  one  thing  very  Angular,  and  worth  obierving,  in  the/c 
two  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  Racine.  Both  of  them  turn  upon  a 
very  indelicate  circumftance,  which  by  ibmc  judicious  perfons 
have  been  thought  defeftive,  and  even  of  dangerous  confequence 
to  manners  :  but,  it  may  be  alledged  on  the  other  fid^,  that  this 
nice  and  difficult  point,  this  fault,  if  it  muft  be  called  one,  mak^ 
the  foul  of  both  pieces,  and  produces  fo  much  of  that  interefling 
concern,  and  that  majeftic  forrow  fo  necefTary  to  tragedv,  that 
it  deferves  to  be  pardoned.  Although  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain  the  rcafon  of  it,  in  treating  of  Oedipus,  agairtft  which  the 
ohjeftion  is  equally  ftrong  ;  yet  I  have  thought  it  neceffiiry  f6  give 
a  fuller  anfwer  in  ray  remarks  upon  the  tragedy  of  Phedra  and  Hippo- 
litus, to  juftify  the  applaufes  ox  Greece  andFrance.  This  then  is  the 
queftion :  how  can  a  pcrfon,  fired  without  his  own  confent  by  love 
not  only  involuntary,  but  kindled  hj  the  immediate  angler  of  the 

Gods, 
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Gcids,  be  coolty  exhibited  to  reafonable  men,  and  yet  more  to 
chriitians  ?  Do6$  not  this  appear  at  once  an  injury  to  the  Divinity, 
which  is  Feprefented  as  proiducing  a  crime,  and  to  human  nature, 
which  is  thua  made  criminal  by  force  ? 

To  this  Racine,  inftead  or  making  a  diredl  anfwer,  contents 
himfeU  with  obfcrviag,  that  it  is  in  this  circumftance  the  whole 
beauty  of  his  fubje<St  confifts,  aiid  its  conformity  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  AriAotle. 

♦•  This  fubjedt,  fays  he,  has  all  thofe  qualities  which  Ariftotle 
**  requires  in  the  hero  of  a  tragedy,  and  which  are  fitted  to  excite 
^^  terror  and  compaflion.  Phedra  is  neither  wholly  guilty^  nor 
^*  wholly  innocent :  £he  is,  by  the  anger  of  the  Gods,  and  the 
*'  force  of  her  deftiny,  entangled  in  a  lawlefs  paflion,  all  the 
**  horror  of  which  flae  feels.  She  ftruggles  againft  it  5  flie 
"  chufes  to  die  rather  than  reveal  it,  and  when  fhe  is  obliged 
"  to  explain  herfelf,  herconfufion  and  remorfe  (hew  plainly,  that 
'*  her  crime  is  rather  a  punifliment  from  heaven  than  a  voluntary 
**  motion  of  her  will." 

Racine,  by  this  vtvy  defence,  fllews  that  the  difficulty  ftill  fub- 
fifts ;  for,  after  all,,  how  does  this  punifliment  agree  with  the 
juftice  of  the  Gods,  who  infli<3:  it,  or  with  the  virtue  of  the  perfon 
who  is  the  innocent  vidim  of  it  ?  We  may  fay  with  Stiblinus,  that 
all  this,  even  among  the  ancients  themfelves,  was  confidered  as  an 
allegorical  fable,  which  teaches,  that  idlenefs.and  luxury,  repre- 
fented  under  the  perfon  of  Venus,  are  the  caufes  of  the  ffaameful 
errors  mankind  fall  into.  But,  after  all,  the  allegory  is  ftill  faulty 
in  itfelf,  by  the  want  of  probability.  The  foedtators  ftop  at  this 
veil,  as  the  readers  •of  Efop's  fables  ftop  at  tne  image  as  well  as  at 
the  truth  which  is  concealed  under  it. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  fabulous 
fyftem,  of  the  ancients  many  indecencies  were  admitted  in  their 
Gods  to  favour  their  own  inclinations ;  and  that  they  made  a  mon- 
ftrous  agreement  between  a  kind  of  incomprehenfible  fatality  and. 
the  ufe  of  reason.  So  that  according  to  this  complicated  idea, 
Phedra  might  to  them  appear  guilty,  and  unfortunate  at  the  fame 
time  :  unfortunate^  by  becoming  the  vi<5tim  of  Venus,  and  guilty 
of  yielding  to,  or  at  leaft  of  confefting  a  paffion,  which  fhe  ought 
only  to  have  endeavoured  to  fubdue,  fince  the  Divinity, who  forced 
hw  to  Idve,  forced  her  not,  whatever  Racine  may  fay,  to  yield  to 
that  love^  nor  to  diflionour  h-crfelf  by.  a  confcflion  which  increafed 
hergsai]it« 

Now 
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Now,  in  fabulous  fubjeds,  fuch  as  that  wherein  the  Gods  pbLV 
their  parts,  (as  in  the  fables  of  Efbp,  where  the  beafts  (peak  and 
aA  like  reafonable  creatures,)  the  reader,  without  examining 
whether  the  ancients  thought  juftly  or  not,  enters  naturally  into 
the  whole  fyftem  of  the  fable,  which  he  fuppoies  to  be  eftablifh- 
ed.  However  faulty,  however  ridiculous,  it  muft  appear  to  him, 
he  admits  it  more  readily  than  ftrange  manners  and  cuftoms. 
This  is  reafonable,  becaufe  the  fable  is  better  known  than  manners. 
Would  any  one  find  fault  with  the  painter  who  (hould  reprefent 
Hippolitus  dragged  along  the  ground,  in  the  fight  of  the  monfter 
who  had  frightened  his  horfes  ?  No  ;  this  monfter  would  not  of- 
fend the  eye  ;  and,  in  painting,  fable  is  as  indifferent  as  in  hiftory. 
Even  hidory  itfelf,  if  it  is  not  well  known,  finds  lefs  credit  than 
fable.  ¥oT  we  flioald  be  (hocked,  if  a  painter  reprefented  Hippo- 
litus furrounded  by  the  philofophers  of  his  time,  rather  than  among^ 
a  crowd  of  huntfmen  ;  becaufe  this  young  prince  is  better  known 
in  the  charadter  of  a  huntiinan,  than  in  that  of  a  philoibpher. 

I  pon  this  principle  therefore,  which  I  think  abfolutely  true, 
the  wonderful  imprefiion  which  both  Phedra  and  Oedipus  made 
upon  the  mind  in  every  age  may  be  eafily  accounted  for :  nor 
<loes  it  appear  that  the  fiibjeds  ol  thele  two  tragedies  can  have  any 
bad  coniequences,  with  regard  to  morals  and  virtue,  fince  Oedi- 
pus and  Phedra  are  puni(hed  as  well  for  their  real  errors  as  their 
involuntary  crimes.  Befides,  the  fjpe£tator,  who  accommodates 
himfelf  to  the  fable,  for  the  fake  of  the  reprefentation,  is  not  fo 
ftupid  as  to  make  it  the  rule  of  his  condudt.  The  cenfurers  of 
Phedra  and  Oedipus  muft  have  done  themfelves  fome  violence,  by 
ebjedting  to  a  fyftem  being  adopted  in  thefe  tragedies  which,  falie 
as  it  is,  antiquity  has  received,  and  from  whence  refults  fo  many 
ftriking  beauties. 

We  well  know,  that  if  thefe  two  perfbns  were  chriftians,  they 
ought  to  fpeak  and  a6t  otherwiie  :  but  this  is  not  the  queftion.  It  is 
natural  thA  we  ftiould  chufe  to  fee  them  fuch  as  they  were ;  and  it  is 
by  entering  into  deep  Feflexions,  and  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
ancient  manners  with  ^^^ir*  own,  that  we  find  no  pleasure  in  feeing 
them  thus  reprefented ;  and^o  this  is  owing  the  difguft  we  «nter-^ 
tain  againft  the  tragedies  of  the  Greeks,  which  we  often  condemn 
with  as  little  reafon  as  thejs  if  they  were  to  return  again  to  the 
world,  would  ours  upon  the  fame  foundation.  This,  then^  if  I 
am  not  niiftaken,  is  the  folution  of  the  pfx>poied  dif&Hilty  ;  a  ib^ 
lution  fo  fimple  and  jplain,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  eftaUiih  it ; 

namely. 
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natneJy,  that  to  judge  properly  of  all  compofitions  of  this  kind, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  we  muft  view  nature  fuch  as  the 
writers  have  defcribed  it ;  that  is  to  fay,  with  the  appendages  of 
the  notions  and  manners  of  their  age,  good  or  bad,  it  matters  not. 
In  Euripides  we  alfo  find  an  error,  independent  of  the  manners, 
which  Racine  has  taken  care  to  avoid  ;  and  this  is,  that  we  are  not 
informed  of  the  fate  of  Phedra's  confidant,  after  fhe  had  been  dif- 
gracefuUy  driven  from  the  prefence  of  her  fovereign.  It  is  probable 
that  (he  either  killed  herfelf,  or  went  into  banifhment ;  but  the 
poet  fays  nothing  of  it,  nor  does  it  enter  into  the  mind  of  Thefeus, 
although  extremely  anxious  to  know  for  what  caufe  his  wife  had 
murdered  herfelf,  to  a£k  this  confidant  any  queftions,  or  even  to 
enquire  what  was  become  of  her.  He  contents  himfelf  with  a 
vague  enquiry  ;  and  upon  the  melancholy  filence  of  the  attendants 
afiembled  about  him,  he  only  fays,  "What,  will  none  anfwer  ?  have  I 
**  then  in  vain  placed  fo  many  perfons  about  her,  devoted  to  my  fervice  ?" 
He  then  renews  his  lamentations,  without  thinking  of  the  confi- 
dant, from  whom  it  was  likely  he  might  learn  more  than  from  any 
other  perfon.  This  indeed  feems  to  be  a  fault,  unlefs  we  will  allow, 
that  it  may  be  eafily  perceived  this  woman,  ftruck  as  by  a  thunder- 
bolt with  her  fudden  difgrace,  had  in  her  defpair  killed  herfelf, 
especially  after  thefe  terrible  words  of  Phedra,  "  Be  filent ;  too  long 
"  have  I  liftened  to  thy  pefidious  counfels ;  I  am  the  vidtim  of  them : 
*'  never  more  appear  before  mc;  think  of  thy  own  deftiny,  I  will  take 
^*  care  of  mine."  And  this  confequence  of  her  defpair  may  be  the 
more  naturally  fuppofed,  as  we  find,  that  upon  fuch  a  farewel, 
Racine  makes  Oenone  throw  herfelf  into  the  fea, 

'^  Jc  ne  t'ccoute  plus,  va-t-cn  monftre  execrable, 
'*  Va,  laiffe-moi  le  foin  de  mon  fort  deplorable. 
"  PuiflTelejufte  Ciel  dignement  te  payer,  &c." 

Yet  we  muft  confefs,  that  one  word  in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides 
would  not  have  been  amifs  to  remove  this  objedtion,  which  feems 
not  to  be  without  foundation. 

We  have  as  little  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  prologue  of 
Venus,  which  anticipates  the  greateft  part  of  the  principal  events* 
Euripides  is  always  guilty  of  this  fgult,  which  is  fo  carefully  avoid- 
ed by  Sophocles. 

And  befides  this,  there  is  fomething  excdptionable  in  the  Chorus, 
who,  by  promifing  Phedra  fecrefy,  in  fuch  a  cafe  become  criminal 
themfelves,  in  a  certain  degree,  and  who  fufFer  Hippolitus  to  be 

Vol.  I.  T  t  pu- 
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punifhedy  without  revealing  the  truth.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
this  Chorus  is  compofed  of  women  faithful  to  the  queen's  interefli^ 
and  engaged  to  filence  by  the  fandtity  ofzn  oath.  However,  this 
circumllance  can  no  otherwife  he  excufed,  bat  upon  the  extrenie 
delicacy  of  the  Greeks  with  regard  to  oaths,  tho'  rafh  and  impru- 
dent. Hippolitus  is  a  proof  of  it,  who  rather  chofe  to  die  than 
violate  one  which  was  artfully  extorted  from  him.  Euripides 
himfelf,  toofeverely  felt  the^delicacy  of  his  audience  upon  the  fub- 
je£t  of  this  tragedy,  when,  as  Ariflotle  *  relates,  and  Cicero  after 
-f  him,'  they  would  have  made  a  very  ferious  affair  of  this  verie 
pronounced  by  Hippolitus, 

**  Ma  langue  a  prononc^  le  ferment :  mais  mon  cceur  Ta  d^favou^. 

AdHILSc.II. 

However,  it  is  the  fame  Hippolitus  who  dies,  becauie  he  will  not 
violate  this  oath.  We  muft  not  imagine,  that  the  Greeks  in  prac*-* 
tice  were  religious  obfervers  of  their  word.  It  is  well  known,  diat 
Grecian  faith  hath  paflfed  into  a  proverb ;  but  their  morality  was 
fevere,  if  their  manners  was  not  fo.  Mankind  is  always  the  £une 
in  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 

There  is  another  feeming,  or  perhaps  real  fault,  in  the  Chorus,  or 
rather  in  Phedra,  with  refpeft  to  me  Chorus.  Tliis  princefs 
ihews  the  greateft  reludance  imaginable  to  own  her  pafiion  to  her 
confidant,  who  had  nurfed  her ;  yet  fhe  confides  this  ddicate  fe^ 
cret  to  a  great  number  of  women,  with  whom  fhe  iwift  certainly 
be  much  lefs  familiar  than  with  her,  and  when  a  moment  before 
fhe  had  been  overwhelmed  with  confufion,  for  having  fufiered  ibme 
obfcure  and  doubtful  nsarks  of  her  paifion  to  efcape  her.  Con* 
quered  by  tlie  importunity  of  her  nurfe,  and  upon  the  point,  as 
Racine  exprefles  it,  of  declaring  tbejhocking  trutb^  ought  (he  not 
to  have  got  rid  of  witneffes  troublcfome,  and  perhaps  cenfbrious 
and  indi^reet  (for  they  were  women,  and  fhe  had  no  reafon  to 
expedb  the  more  favour  on  that  account :)  witnefies  who  might  do 
her  more  harm  than  good,  and  who  were  at  leaft  wholly  nfelefe 
with  regard  to  her  defigns  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  ^wered,  that  thofe  who  ftudy  die  human 
heart  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  a  perfon  virho  labours  under  the 
violence  of  a  paffion  which  knows  no  bounds,  committing  an  im- 
prudent  adtion,    without  refleding  on   the  confequences  of  it. 

I  II  I  I  I        ■  I    I  ———————— ^1M<— I———— ^ 

*  Arift.  RetlL  L.  3.  C.  ic.  f  Ckeio  de  fiS.  L.  3.  %  39. 

Phedra 
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Phcdra,  who  had  ib  long  flyuggled  with  herfelf,  might  very  natu- 
rally yield  to  the  unfufpeifted  curiofity  of  the  women  of  her  court, 
as  well  as  to  the  repeated  intreaties  of  her  confidant :  her  fecret 
rather  efcaped  from  her  than  was  voluntarily  difclofed;  and, 
laftly,  the  confufion  and  diforder  of  her  mind  might  hinder  her 
from  perceiving  that  ihc  ruined  herfelf  by  this  confeffioui  though 
made  to  peribns  whofe  duty  obliged  them  to  be  fecret ;  yet  mare» 
ihe  had,  as  fhe  fays  ei^prefly  herielf,  exhaufted  every  means  of  fub- 
duing  this  paffion  :  her  long  refinance,  flie  fays^^  and  her  obAinate 
filence  were  unfuccefsful.  She  fawno  other  way  to  preferve  her 
honour  and  her  virtuej,  than  that  death  to  which  ihe  had  ah'eady 
condemned  herfelf.  It  became  neccffary  for  her  to  juftify  this 
defign  againft  her  own  life,  of  which  the  Chorus,  through  ten- 
derneiS  for  her,»  required  an  accoudat.  The  reicdution  Ae  had 
taken  to  die  appeared  to  her  fo  glorious,  that  {he  was  eafily  per- 
fuaded  to  confeis  the  motive  of  it,  and  at  this  price  to  declare  an 
involuntary  paffion  which  fhe  determined  to  punifli  by  a  volun- 
tary death.  Her  fecret  difclofed  under  fuch  circumftances,  ren- 
dered her  more  eflimable  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  heard  it,  as  her 
confidant  foretold  it  would.  LafUy,  by  declaring  it,  fhe  laid 
herfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  dying,  and  of  dying  virtuous  :  rea- 
fbns  rather  fpecious  than  convincing,  I  confefs;  but  they  are 
fuch,  which  a  paffion  long  combated  adopts  fo  much  the  more 
readily,  as  it  feeks  to  deceive  virtue  ;  and  even  virtue  itfelf  grows 
tired  of  being  the  only  witnefs  of  its  own  fufFerings. 

If  thefc  excufes,  although  fumifhed  by  the  fubjedb  Euripides  has 
chofen,  appear  imfatisfacftory  to  the  cenfurers  of  the  ancient 
theatre,  yet  they  cannot  but  confefs,  at  leafl,  that  the  poet  has  by 
them  very  artfully  lefTened  the  fault,  which  is  almofl  infeparable 
from  Chorufies,  whofe  continual  prefence  on  the  flage  affords  in- 
deed a  verv  beautiful  fpedlacle,  but  fbmedmes  extremely  trouble- 
fome  to  the  principal  adtors.  It  is  very  clear  that  Euripides  was 
defirous  of  remedying  this  defe<5t,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
preferved  the  Chorus ;  for  if  they  had  been  ignorant  of  Phedra's 
paffion,  they  would  have  remained  mute,  and  wholly  inactive : 
they  would  nave  been  ufelefs,  and  have  deprived  the  fcene  of  one 
of  its^  principal  ornaments. 

Some  other  objections  may  fHll  be  made,  and  (if  you  will)  fbme 
other  errors  may  be  found ;  but  befides,  that  they  are  very  incon- 
iiderable,  the  extravagant  admirers  of  the  ancients  will  not  allow 
that  they  fublifl  at  all,  and  thofe  who  too  partially  favour  the  mo- 

T  t  2  dems. 
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derns  will  be  fure  to  obferye  every  thing  that  is  liable  to  criticifm. 
I  only  intreat  both  parties  to  read  again  the  Phedra  of  Racine  : 
if  it  gains  upon  their  opinion,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  it  will 
not  be  entirely  to  the  prejudice  of  its  model,  fince  the  inventor  al-^ 
ways  enjoys  great  part  of  the  reputation  which  he  acquires  who 
afterwards  excels  him. 

Seneca  having  likewiie  treated  this  fubjeA  in  Latin,  the  reader 
perhaps  will  not  be  difbleafed  to  have  a  flight  view  of  the  conduct 
ne  has  purfued ;  and  he  will  doubtlefs  obferve,  that  Racine  has, 
without  owning  it  in  his  preface,  (which  I  am  really  furprifed  at) 
copied  many  beautiful  ftrokes  from  this  poet,  which  he  knew  how 
to  make  ftiU  more  beautiful ;  and,  among  others,  a  whole  fpeech, 
which  he  contents  himfelf  with  tranflating.  As  for  the  reft,  he 
left  it  to  any  one  who  chofe  to  make  ufe  of  it,  and  in  this  he  was 
certainly  right* 


OBSER- 
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HiPPOLlTUS     of    S  E  N  E  C  A. 

np  H  E  firft  afl:  of  Seneca's  tragedy  contains  three  fcenes.  Hip- 
-■-  politus,  followed  by  a  great  number  of  huntfmen,  opens  the 
firft  fcene,  and  plays  the  part  of  a  huntfman  in  chief:  for  he  diftributes 
his  troops,  like  the  general  of  an  army,  by  affigning  them  their 
fe vera!  parts,  in  a  geographical  manner,  after  which  he  goes  to  take 
pofTeflion  of  his  own.  To  him  Phedra  fucceeds  with  her  confidant. 
This  queen,  quite  different  from  the  Phedra  of  Euripides,  begins 
by  (hewing  all  the  wildnefs  of  her  paffion  for  Hippolitus.  With 
Euripides  and  Racine,  Phedra  is  in  continual  perplexity  and  con- 
fufion,  occafioned  by  the  conflidt  (he  feels  in  her  bofom  between 
her  duty  and  her  involuntary  love,  while  her  confidant,  who  fees 
her  languiihing  under  fome  unknown  difeafe,  ufes  her  utmoft  en- 
deavours to  difcover  the  fecret,  which  the  queen  at  length  fuffers 
to  cfcape  her.  Seneca  makes  her  give  way  to  all  the  violence  of 
her  paffion  :  (he  will  follow  Hippolitus  over  land  and  fea,  though 
defpifed  and  rejefted,  though  her  father  and  her  hulband  (hould 
know,  and  puni(h  her  for  her  criminal  defircs.  The  confidant  is 
a  true  duenna ;  a  prude  by  conftraint  rather  than  virtue.  She  en- 
deavours to  recal  her  miftrefs  to  a  fenfe  of  her  duty  by  very  folid 
arguments.  The  obftinate  Phedra  will  trample  under  foot  mo- 
defty,  virtue,  and  fear itfelf;  yet fometimes  (he  yifelds,  and  at  length  re- 
covers to  reafon;  but  upon  what?  upon  the  prudent  counfels  of  her 
confidant  ?  Nofuch  matter;  butatabareintreaty  of  hers,  and  this,with- 
outleaving  the  fmalleft  interval  between  thefe  extravagant  fallies  of  her 
paffion  and  this  fudden  return  of  reafon  :  and  now  (he  refolvs  to  die. 
The  confidant,  terrified  at  this  refolution,  adopts  in  the  fame  moment 
the  former  fentiments  of  the  queen,  and  (b  neartily  that  (he  promi- 
fes  to  move  Hippolitus,  on  condition  that  Phedra  will  live.  This 
plan  is  very  different,  we  fee,  from  that  followed  by  Racine,  and 
Euripides  e(pecially.  The  former  makes  Phedra  always  preferve 
her  modcftyv  in  thc-midft  of  her  greateft-  extravagancies,  and  is* 
continyally  bringing  her  back  to  virtue.  In  the  latter,  the  con- 
fidant 
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fidant,  unknown  to  hermiftrcfs,  and  contrary  to  her  exprefs  com^ 
mands,  acquaints  Hippolitus  with  the  paffion  he  had  infpired. 

The  Chorus  in  Seneca,  after  all  this  fine  converfation  to  which 
they  had  been  witneflcs,  amufe  themfelves  with  finging  fome  very 
fine  verfes  upon  the  power  of  love ;  and  in  the  fecond  a<ft,  when 
the  old  confidant  returns,  they  afk  her  very  calmly,  how  all  had 
pafifed,  without  interefting  themfelves  any  otherwife  in  the  whole 
action.  The  confidaqt  tells  them,  that  Pkedra  is  greatly  iodifpo- 
fed.  The  doors  of  the  palace  are  thrown  open,  and  Phedra  ap- 
pears at  her  toilet,  drefling  in  the  habit  of  an  Amazon.  Her  at- 
tendant, after  invoking  Diana,  perceives  Hippolitus,  and  takes 
courage  to  make  him  an  harangue,  almoft  in  die  fame  terms  with 
that  of  Linco  in  the  Paftor  Fido. 

♦  '*  Deh,  lafcia  homiai  le  fclvc, 
'*  Folic  Garzon,  lafcia  le  fere,  ed  ama." 

-f    Urtemfrequenta,  civium  ccrtus  cole. 

Leaie,  ah  leave  the  forefts,  and  tafte  thofe  pleafures  which 
are  to  be  found  in  cities. 

The  philofophic  prince,  who  does  not  3ret  difcover  what  is  the  old 
woman's  aim,  puts  her  oiF  with  a  fine  moral  ipeech,  in  which  he 
expatiates  upon  the  innocent  amniiements  of  the  country,  lb  greatly 
preferable  to  the  tumult  of  cities,  and  concludes  with  a  vicdent  in- 
ve^ftive  againfl  women,  which  gives  the  confidant  an  opportunity 
of  defending  her  fex,  and  the  prince  of  renewiqg  his  fatire.  At 
length  Phedra  enters,  and  makes  HtppoHtas  a  declaration  of  her 
paffion.  This  fpcech  is  certainly  very  findy  imagined,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  Racine  ;  and  indeed  the  French  poet  has  not  failed  to 
to  imitate,  with  great  exadnefs,  the  whole  condud  of  this  fceAe» 
and  to  tranflate  part  of  it,  particularly  from  thefe  lines : 

"  On  ne  voit  point  deux  fois  le  rivage  des  morts, 
"  Seigneur/' 

Regni  tenacis  Dominus  &  tactic  Stygis^ 
NuUam  reli&os  fecit  adfuperos  viam,  &c. 

To  this, 

M^na  regnator  ZMim,  &cc. 

"  Dieux  qu  eft  que  j'entends  ?  Madame^  ouUiez-vpus 
'*  Que  Th^fi^  eft  mon  pcre,  &  qu'il  eft  votre  ^poux  ?*' 

*  n  Paftor  Fido  Atto  I.  Sc.  i.  t  Seneca's  Hippolitus,  A&  IIL 

5  Without 
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Without  reckoning  on  the  offer  which  the  qucftn  makes  Hippolitus 
of  her  crown  and  dominions ;  an  inimitable  ftroke,  which  has  fur- 
nifhed  the  poet  with  a  whole  fcene,  namely,  the  firft  of  the  third 
aft,  where  Phedra  fays, 

**  Va  trouver  de  ma  partce  jeune  ambitieux, 

'*  Oenone :  fais  briller  la  couronne  a  fes  yeux, 

*'  Quil  mette  fur  fon  front  le  facre  diadlme  : 

**  Je  ne  veux  que  Thonneur  de  Tattacher  moi-m^me,  &c." 

But  to  return  to  Seneca.  Hippolitus,  flying  from  Phedra,  leaves 
his  fword  in  her  hands,  with  which  fhe  attempts  to  kill  herfelf. 
This  circumftance-of  the  fword  is  contrary  to  the  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  who  never  wore  any  weapon  but  in  war,  or  upon  a  jour- 
ney. The  confidant,  however,  takes  occafion  from  it  to  perfuade 
Phedra  to  free  herfelf  from  the  confequences  of  this  affair,  by  firft 
accufing  the  prince.  The  Chorus  clofe  this  adl,  with  cold  praifes 
of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  Hippolitus. 

In  the  third  adl  Thefeus  arrives,  and  congratulates  himfelf  on 
his  having  efcaped  from  hdL  Racine  has  made  good  uie  of  this 
fabulous  journey  of  Theicus  to  Pluto's  kingdom.  Phedra's  confi- 
dluit  runs  in  great  terror  to  acquaint  the  king,  that  his  wife  is  de- 
termined to  kill  herfelf.  '*  How !  (fays  Thefeus),  her  hufband 
**  is  returned,  and  does  (he  refolve  to  die?"  "  It  is  thy  return  which 
"  haftens  her  death,*'  replies  the  confidant;  a  very  ftrange  anfwer,  as 
we  ffaall  fee.  The  palace-gates  are  inftantly  opened,  and  the  queen 
appears  with  a  fword  in  her  hand,  in  the  attitude  of  a  woman  wild  . 
with  despair.  She  aiks  of  her  huiband  permifiion  to  die  :.  he  re- 
fufes  to  to  grant  it;  fhe  perfifts  in  concealing  the  caufe  of  her  de-* 
fpair.  But  Thefeus  declares  he  will  extort  the  fecret  from  her  at- 
tendant by  tortures.  This  threat  determines  Phedra  to  fpeak,  and 
fhe  ufes  tnofe  very  words  which  Racine  equally  attributes  to  Eu- 
ripides and  to  Seneca,  although  they  arc  only  to  be  found  in 
the  latter,  vim  corpus  ttdit.  The  conduct  Euripides  obfcrves  is 
very  different,  and  that  of  Racine  is  flill  better,  as  he  has  fhewn  a  . 
nice  regard  to  our  manners.  Racine  fpares  Thefeus  the  (hame  of 
knowing  himfelf  diibonoured ;  and  Euripides,  by  means  of  a  letter, 
the  terms  of  which  are  not  well  known,  continues  to  favc  in  part 
the  honour  of  this  hero  :  but  Seneca  makes  him  blufh  in  the  view 
of  the  audience,  by  an  impofture,  which  may  pais  for  a  plain  con- 
feflion,  and  which  was  certainly  as  little  in  the  tafte  of  the  Romans 
as  in  ours.    I  remember  that  the  romance  called  theprincefs  of 

Clevcs 
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CIcvcs  was  fcvcrcly  cenfurcd  formerly,  on  account  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent confeflion  made  by  this  lady  to  ner  hufband,  which  was,  that 
•  (he  had  apaffion  for  another,  rather  to  prevent  than  to  fupprefs. 
Thefeus,  in  great  aflonifhment,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  defires 
to  know  who  it  is  that  has  offered  her  this  injury.  Phedra  /hews 
him  the  fatal  fword,  which  he  knows  but  too  well:  fhe  then  leaves 
him  to  vent  his  boiling  rage  in  imprecations,  which  might  be 
thought  beautiful,  if  they  had  not  fo  much  of  the  orator  in  them, 
and  if  they  were  better  placed,  as  in  the  Greek  and  French  trage- 
dies. The  Chorus,  as  ufual,  finiflithe  a£t,  but  it  is  with  a  vio- 
lent invedive  againft  the  Gods,  whom  they  accufe  of  fufferingvice 
to  triumph,  and  virtue  to  be  opprefled* 

The  fourth  aft  begins  with  fbme  mdanchoUy  tidings,  the  bearer 
of  which  complains  of  his  ill-fate,  in  being  obliged  to  relate  them. 
Thefeus  anfwers  him  by  thefe  beautiful  lines, 

"  Ne  mctue  clades  fortiter  fari  afperas ; 
"  Non  imparatum  pedtus  aerumnis  gero.*' 

<«  Speak,  (fays  he)  be  not  afraid  to  tell  me  of  the  moft  fhocking 
"  affliftions :  my  heart  is  not  now  to  be  prepared  for  fufferings." 
Ihe fefntences  with  which  this  piece  is  thick  fown,  are  almoft  all 
in  this  manner,  as  the  following,  for  example, 

"  Curae  leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  ftupent. 

*'  Moderate  griefs  are  eloquent ;  but  overwhelming  woe  is  only  to 
"  be  exprefled  by  filence."  It  is  Phedra  who  ipeaks  thus  to  Hip- 
politus,  in  that  beautiful  fcene  where  (he  makes  him- a  confeflion 
of  her  love.  And  I  have  forgot  to  obfcrve  oa  the  fubjeft  of  this 
interview,  that  the  beginning  of  it  appears  more  interefting  than 
the  fame  fcene  of  the  French  poets,  beautiful  as  that  alfo  is.  Phe- 
dra perceiving  Hippolitus,  only  fays, 

.  "  Le  voici.     Vers  mon  coeur  tout  mon  fang  fe  retire ; 
"  J'oublic  en  le  voyant  ce  que  je  viens  lui  dire." 

Oenone  encourages  her  to  fpeak,  by  reminding  her  of  her  chil- 
dren's intereft;  fo  that  the  queen  takes  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  excufe  her  former  ill  treatment  of  this  prince,  and  to  im- 
plore his  favour  towards  thofe  who  are  fo  dear  to  her.  She  ac- 
knowledges that  Hippolitus  had  great  reafon  to  complain  of  her, 
and  adds, 

*'  Si 
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«  Sipourtant  a  rofFenfc  on  mefure  la  peine, 
^^  Si  la  hainc  peut  fculc  attirer  votre  haine, 
**  Jamais  fetamc  nefut  plus  digne  de  pitic 
"  Et  moins  digne.  Seigneur,  de  votre  inimitie." 

All  this  is  natural,  and  finely  imagined ;  but  I  am  not  fure  whe- 
Aer  the  beginning  of  the  fame  fcene  in  the  Latin  poet  does  not 
better  prepare  us  for  the  confeffion  of  fo  ftrange  a  paffion  as  Phe- 
^rzs.     At  leaft,  it  throws  more  concernment  into  this  interview  : 
for  Phedra,  overwhelmed  with  confufion  upon  the  firft  appearance 
of  Hippolitus,  faints  away  in  his  arms.  When  fhe  recovers,  flie  is 
afhamed  to  behold  the  light  again ;  then  her  paffion  refuming  its 
power  over  her,  {he  ventures  to  fpeak :  yet  ftill  (he  knows  not  how 
to  begin.  She  expreffes  herfelf  in  a  perplexed,  ambiguous  manner. 
Hippolitus  calls  her  mother;  fhe  rejefts   that  title:  a  title  odi- 
ous, (he  fays,  and  no  longer  fuitable  to  her  fituation.     She  is  am- 
bitious of  the  name  of  fifter  only,  or  rather  that  of  flave  to  the 
prince.     She  refigns  her  crown  into  his  hands :  fhe  implores  him 
to  have  fome  compaffion  on  the  widow  of  Thefeus :  and  here  it  is 
that  the  French  and  Latin  poets  unite,  as  by  agreement,  to  pro- 
due?  that  noble  contrafl  between  an  artful  princefs  paffionately  in 
love,  and  a  young  virtuous  prince  juflly  aflonifhcd  at  what  he  had 
fo  lately  heard,  and  continuing  under  the  influence  of  that  aflonith- 
ment.     The  invention  and  art  of  this  fcene  are  entirely  due  to 
Seneca,  fince  there  is  not  the  leafl  trace  of  it  in  Euripides;  but  the 
latter  feems  to  have  purfued  a  conduft  more  natural,  and  cer- 
tainly more  honourable  for  Phedra,  when  he  gives  herfentiments  fo 
virtuous,  that  fhe  fears  nothing  fo  much  as  to  have  her  paffion  dif- 
covered  to  him  who  is  the  objedt  of  it.     Her  confidant  is  obliged 
to  found  her  upon  this  fubjedt :  fhe  finds  her  inflexible,  and  thinks 
herfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  deceiving  her  by  an  imaginary  philtre, 
that  fhe  might  get  an  opportunity  of  converfing  with  Hippolitus, 
and  of  folic! ting  him  in  favour  of  the  queen's  paffion.     It  is  not 
thus  with  Seneca  and  Racine.     Thefe  poets  make  Phedra  admit 
mofi  readily  the  poifonous  counfels  of  Oenone.     With  them,  it  Is 
not  the  confidant  who  betrays  the  fecret  of  her  paffion ;  it  is  Phedra 
herfelf,  who  declares  it  to  Hippolitus.    Indeed,  they  both  palliate 
this  flep  in  Phedra,  by  the  report  that  is  fpread  of  Thefeus's  death, 
a  circumflance  which  is  not  fuppofed  by  Euripides  :  but,  yet  this 
report  is  fudden  and  confufed,'  and  Phedra's  declaration  precipitate 
and  without  difguife ;  befides,  in  Racine,  fhe  complains  of  having 
dtfcovered  that  fhe  has  4  rival,  and  this  at  the  very  time  of  hfer 
Vol.  I.  U  u  hufband't 
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hu(band*s  return.  I  do  not  dcfign  by  dus  to  condemn  tiioffe-ptf- 
fages,  which  it  is  impoflibk  to  hdp  admiring :  n^y  obTervktions 
tend  only  to  bring  the  reader  to  the  point  I  haive  always  in 
view,  which  i$,  to  be  lenfible  of  the  difference  between  &e  man- 
ners, and  confequently  between  the  tafte  of  Athens  and  of  Paris. 
In  Athens,  the  wild  Tallies  of  Phedra's  pafSon,  palliated  as  they 
are,  and  full  of  beauties^  would  not  be  endured ;  and  I  am  very 
much  afraid,  that  the  French,  who,  without  any  regard  to 
the  difference  of  manners,  are  for  bringing  back  every  thing  to  the 
ideas  of  our  own  age,  will  now,  by  way  of  reprifal,  condemn  the 
extreme  referve  of  Phedra,  and  the  haughtine^  ofHippoIitus,who 
is  certainly  muchlefs  gallant  than  the  Hippolitus  of  Racine. 

Seneca's  narration  of  the  death  of  that  young  prince  is  partly 
copied  from  Euripides,  and  partly  the  refult  6f  his  own  imagina- 
tion i  particularly  in  the  defcription  he  gives  of  Hippolitua 
mangled  and  torn  to  pieces.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  magnifi- 
cent ;  that  of  Euripides  is  only  adorned:  Racine,  who  was  defirout 
of  improving  upon  both,  is  perhaps  a  little  too  pompous  in  his  de- 
fcription,  at  leaft  many  perions  have  thought  fo;  and  that  theie 
ornaments  are  radier  too  (hidioufly  fought  ror,'  bv  a  man  Co  full  of 
grief  for  this  unhappy  event  as  the  governor  of  rlippolitus  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  fame  thing  cannot 
be  faid  of  this  defcription,  as  v^ras  (aid  of  an  excellent  painter,  who 
having  paintedHelen  loaded  her  with  jewels  to  heighten  herbeauty» 
*'  Thou  haft  made  her  richer  than  (he  is  beautiful."  For  this  reci- 
tal, joined  to  what  preceded  it,  is  fo  afiediing,  that  the  poetic  or* 
namtnts  with  which  it  is  decked,  cannot  ftile  that  tender  ibrrow 
which  it  infufes  into  every  heart.  But,  in  my  opinion^  the  recital 
of  Euripides,  although  fidl  of  fublime  images,  has  (bmething  more 
natural  and  more  intereftingin  it,  efpecially  if  we  add  to  it  the 
tender  farewel  Hippolitus  takes  of  his  country,  and  his  words  when 
he  is  upon  the  point  of  leaving  it.  And  it  is  this  which  perfuades 
me,  that  if  the  French  a&or  drew  fo  many  tears  when  he  recited 
the  fpeech  of  Theramenes,  that  the  ipedators,  often  inattentive  to 
the  reft  of  the  piece,  feveral  times  repeated,  ''  Sec  the  good  Guerm 
^<  Weeps  >"  the  Athenian  Theramenes  had  notlefs  fuccefs  with  the 
Grecians.  In  a  word^  we  may  fee,  by  the  care  Racine  has  taken 
to  embellifti  this  recital,  that  ne  was  willing  to  fupply  that  beau- 
tiful fcenein  Euripides,  who  introduces  Hippolitus  mangled  as  he 
is:  a  Ipedacle  which  would  not  be  endured  upon  our  ft:age,  but  by 
weakening  it  at  the  expence  of  troth.    It  muft  be  acknowledged, 

how- 
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howerer,  that  Racine  has  improved  upoa  his  inodcl  in  two  points, 
which  fhew  great  penetration  and  delicacy.  For  firft,  the  Greek 
poet  does  not  na^e  Hippolitus  encounter  the  monfter ;  he  does 
not  even  a£S>rd  him  time  to  recoiled:  himfelf :  the  JL»atin  poet  gives 
him  an  air  of  intrepidity,  and  puts  him,  (if  the  expreifion  may  be 
allowed)  in  a  fiditing  attitude;  but  in  the  French  poet,  he  throws 
his  javelin  at  me  monfter,  with  fo  fure  an  aim,  that  he  wounds 
him.  Thus  we  fee  the progrefs  of  human  genius  j  it  always  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  perredion.  Racine  wiU  not  allow  Thefeus, 
when  he  hears  the  account  of  his  fon's  death,  to  be  either  wholly 
indifferent,  as  Euripides  makes  himt  or  afRifted,  while  he  ftill 
■believes  him  guilty,  as  Seneca  fuppofes  him ;  but  has,  with  great 
art  and  judgment^  chofen  a  middle  way,  and  (6  regulated  circum- 
ftances,  that  Thefeus  has  already  conceived  ibme  fufpicions  againft 
jPhedra,  when  he  fays  to  Theramenes,  "  What  haft  thou  done 
**  with  my  fom?  where  is  my  (on  ?'*  This  difpofition  of  mind, 
which  produces  tbeie  line$, 

'*  O  mon  fils,  cher  efpoir  que  je  me  fuis  ravi ! 

^*  Inexorables  Dieux,  qui  m'avez  trop  fervi ! 

"  A  quels  mortels  regrets  ma  vie  eft  referv^e,  6cc." 

will  always  appear  to  us  more  conMent  with  human  nature  than 
the  indifference  exprefted  by  a  prince  who  cannot  be  a  father,  and 
the  revenger  of  a  crime,  but  oy  halves  :  althouo;h  this  laft  fitu- 
ation  is  often  more  juft,  when  this  father  is  oTOnded.  But  it 
Sometimes  happens,  that  the  jufteft  fentiments  give  difguft  upon 
the  ftage,  wnere  we  rather  would  have  men  rcprefented  fuch  as 
they  fhould  be,  than  fuch  as  they  really  are*  On  the  other  fide, 
Racine  has  fallen  into  a  little  error,  which fiuripides  has  avoided; 
Jfor,  in  {hewing  the  courage  of  the  prince,  who  vvounds  the  mon- 
fter, he  makes  his  attendants  cowards,  who  take  refuge  in  a 
iieighbouring  temple,  and  this  upon  the  credit  of  Seneca,  who 
^aks  only  of  fome  fhepherds  difperfed  in  the  plain. 

**  Tout  fuit,  &  fans  s'armer  d'un  courage  inutile 
^<  Dans  le  temple  voifin  chacun  cherche  un  afyle« 
'*  Hippolyte  lui  feul,  &c." 

I  muftlikewife  add,  that  in  thefe  verieS, 

''  A  ces  mots  le  h^os  exfiri. 

The  word  expiri  is  not  French  any  more  than  many  others  which 
may  with  juftice  be  objected  to  in  his  recitals. 

Uu  2  But 
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But  to  finifh  our  account  of  Seneca's  tragedy*  After  the  Chorus 
have  clofcd  the  fourth  zCt  with  fomc  verfcs  which  appear  trifling, 
the  fifth  Ihcws  us  Phedra  delivered  up  to  her  remorfe,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  her  hufband.  She  fancies  (he  fees  the  (hade  of  Hippoli* 
tus :  (he  fays  fome  pathetic  things  to  it ;  at  length  (he  accufes 
herfelf,  and  (labs  herfelf  with  a  poinard^  which  (he  afterwards  pre- 
(cnts  to  Thcfeus. 

*'  Quid  facere  rapto  debeas  nato  parens 

**  Diice  ex  noverca  :  condere  Acherontis  plagis." 

"  The'eus,  (fays  (he)  learn  from  a  ftep-mother  the  duty  of  a 
"  father  towards  a  fon  whom  he  has  murdered :  die !" 

This  invitation  refembles,  though  in  a  diflierent  fcnfe^  that  of 
Arria  to  Fetus.  The  Roman  lady  wounds  her(elf  mortally;  then 
offers  the  bloody  fword  to  her  hu(band^  who  was  condemned  to 
die,  and  conjures  him  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  fentence  by 
a  voluntary  death.  "  Take  it,  my  dear  Petus,  (fays  (he)  it  is  not 
'*  painful."  A  truly  Roman  fentiment;  upon  which  Martial  has 
refined,  to  fubftitute  wit  to  tendernefs,  and  antithefis  to  heroifm. 

*  "  y  ulaus  quod  feci,  non  dolet,  inquit  ; 
♦*  Sed  quod  tu  facies,  hoc  mihi,  Paete,  dolet." 

"  Petus,  the  wound  I  have  given  myfelf  is  not  painful :  I  feel  pain 
"  only  from  that  which  thou  muft  receive." 

In  Seneca,  when  Thcfeus  is  undeceived,  he  becomes  almoft  as 
frantic  as  Oreftes,  and  here  and  there  pronounces  very  fine  lines  i 
as  thefe,  for  example  : 

•*  Sidera,  &  manes,  &  undas  fcelere  complevi  meo : 
"  Amplius  fors  nulla  reftat :  regna  me  norunt  tria." 

*'  I  have  filled  heaven,  hell,  and  the  fca,  with  my  crimes.  No 
"  afylum  is  left  me  now :  too  well  am  I  known  in  the  three  king- 
"  doms  of  the  Gods." 

Racine  has  profited  like  an  able  matter  of  this  thought,  but  puts 
it  not  into  the  mouth  of  Thefeus  but  Phedra.  It  is  in  the  fixth 
fcene  of  the  fourth  ad,  where  the  queen,  abandoning  herfelf  to 
de(pair,  fpeaks  the(e  noble  lines  : 

"  Que  fais-je  ?  ou  ma  raifon  va-t-elle  s'^garer  ? 

"  Moi  jaloufe !  &  Thefee  c{\  celui  que  j'implore  f 

*'  Mon^pouxeftvivant,  &  moi  je  brule  encore  1         

•  Mart.  Ep.  B.  i.  Ep.  14.  ^ 

Pour 
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^*  Pour  qui  ?  quel*  eft  le  coeur  ov  pr^tendent  mcs  vceux  ! 
*'  Chaque  mot  fur.mon  fronir  fait  dreffcr  mes  cheveux. 
**  Mes  crimes  d^formais  ont  comble  la  meafurc  j 
**  Je  refoire  a  la  fois  Tincefte  &  rimpofture  : 
**  Mes  homicides  mains  promptes  i  me  vanger 
**  Dans  le  fang  innocent  brulent  dc  fe  plonger. 

Miserable  1  &  je  vis  1  &  je  ibutiens  la  vue 
^^  Dece  facre  Soleil  dont  je  fuis  defcendue  ! 
'*  J*ai  pour  ayeul  le  pere  &  le  maitre  des  Dieux  i 
**  Le  Ciel,  tout  Tunivers  eft  plein  de  mes  ayeux. 
**  Oil  mecacher  ?  fuyons  dans  la  nuit  infernale : 
**  Mais  que  dis-jc  ?  men  pere  y  tient  Turne  fatale  : 
'*  Le  fort,  dit-on,  Ta  mife  en  fes  feveres  mains  : 
'*  Minos  juge  aux  enfers  tous  Ics  pales  humains, 
'*  Ah,  combien  fremira  fbn  ombre  ipouvantee, 
**  Lorfqull  verra  fafiUe  a  fes  yeux  pr^fentee, 
**  Contrainte  d'avouer  tant  de  forfaits  divers, 
•*  Et  des  crimes  peut-etre  inconnus  aux  enfers,  &c/' 

This  tragedy  of  Seneca  concludes  at  length  vrith  the  moft  hor- 
rible fpedtacle  imaginable.  The  attendants  bring  to  the  diftraAcd 
father  the  fcattered  limbs  of  his  ion,  vvrhich  he  places  to  the  body, 
in  the  fame  manner  exadly  as  the  Gods  did  thofe  of  Pclops.  T^nV 
talus  had  caufed  him  to  be  killed,  and  his  limbs  ferved  up  to  table« 
Ceres,  being  hungry,  eat  a  ftioulder:  fo  that  the  Gods  were 
obliged  to  fubftitute  an  ivory  ftioulder  in  its  ftead.  Thefeus^had 
occafion  for  a  like  miracle,  to  make  out  the  mangled  limbs  of  Hipj 
politus :  however,  he  places  fuch  as  he  could  difcover,  and  the 
reft  by  chance.  The  laft  fcene  in  Racine's  play,  in  which  .the 
whole  is  unravelled,  ftiews  Thefeus  and  Phedra  in  a  more  judirioufi 
fituation.  The  queen,  who  had  fwallowed  poifon,  haa  jjflft..lifc 
enough  remaining  to  clear  Hippolitus,  and  gives  Thelcjus  an  im- 
mediate revenge.  The  few  words  uttered  by  the  unfortunate 
king,  after  this  explanation,  fliew  the  hand  of  a  mafter,  who  knew 
how  to  conclude  when  it  was  neceflary  he  fliould,  and-  the  long 
Ipeech  of  Seneca  that  of  a  declaimer,  who  could  neither  begin 
nor  end  with  propriety. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  to  mention  Pradon's  tragedy 
upon  the  ftory  of  Phedra  and  Hippolitus,  weje  it  not  degrading 
the  authors  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeakingt  to  draw  any  compa- 
rifon  between  him  and  them..     Howevei;,  it  ftiould  be  remem-* 

bered. 
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beceds  that  this  poet,  ckted  widi  the  undeftrved  fuccefi  ofPyra*^ 
mus  and  Thifbe,  a  little  diicooraged  by  the  fall  of  hit  Tamerlane, 
and  privately  ftimulated  by  perfons  of  the  firft  quali^,  to  write  a 
tragedy  in  three  nionths,  upon  the  fame  fubjed:  which  Racine  had 
been  two  years  in  poliihing,  durft  venture  to  ftruggle  with  a  ge- 
nius, which  Andromache,  Britannicus,  Mithridates  and  Iphige- 
nia  had  already  rendered  infinitely  fuperior  to  all  his  cotemporaiy 
rivals.  But  this  would  appear  incrediUe,  if  in  the  iame  age  fuch 
examples  had  not  been  frequent :  £>  that  at  prefeiit  we  fee  a^poeCr 
who  is  fo  totally  funk  in  oblivion,  thajt  his  works  are  no  longer  to 
be  found,  fupporting  himfelf  with  advantage  againft  one  of  the 
mafter-picGcs  of  the  French  theatre.  THowever,  the  delirium  wiH 
lad  but  a  (hort  time  :  true  -tafte  -will  refume  its  fway  in  ibite  of 
cabals  and  fneercrs.  The'fliantom  falls  of  itfelf,  and  at  length 
vaniihes  into  nothing,  ^et  this  prefumption  of  Pradon's,  which 
was  then  called  emulation,  produced  fomething  more  than  a  lite* 
rary  conteft  :  for  we  are  told  that  it  could  not  be  decided  but  by 
the  ii>teqx>fition  of  fooie  perfons  of  the  firft  rank.  As  madam 
DeihouKers  took  the  part  of  Pradon,  although  he  was  not  fo  good 
a  poet  as  herfelf,  her  pen  produced  a  famous  fbnnet,  which  was  turned 
different  ways  upon  the  fame  rhime,  and  which  at  laft  became  no 
Jefting  matter.  Then  (hot  up  criticifms  and  difiS^rtations  upon  the 
i  two  Phedra's :  a  ibrt  of  meteors  which  are  often  fcen  in  France, 
and  which  difappear  when  the  work  under  examination  is  allowed 
to  be  good.  One  of  thefe  difiertations  fdl  into  my  hands,  in  which 
I  found  no  well-grounded  objcftions  to  Racine's  tragedy,  except 
to  certain  touches  which  I  have  already  obfervcd,  and  to  the  firft 
fccne,  which  I  have  not  taken  notice  of.  There  feems  to  be  fbmc 
reafon  for  condemning  a  governor  who  ufcs  his  endeavours  to  re- 
move the  fcruples  of  his  pupil,  and  to  perfuade  him  not  only  to 
love,  but  to  love  Aricia,^tiie  enemy  of  the  houfe  of  Thefeus.  Yet 
after  all,  this  fault  will  admit  of  extenuation,  at  leaft  in  what  re- 
gards Aricia,  of  whom  Theramenes  fays, 

''  Jamais  I'aimable  fobur  des  cruels  Pallantides 

^'  Trempa-t-elle  aux  complots  de^es  freres  perfides7 

*'  Etdcvcz-vous  hair  fes  innocens  appas  ? 

/As  to  Pradon,  he  was  £>  apprehenfive  of  wounding  die  mamiers 
of  our  age,  by  following  Euripides  and  Seneca:,  that  in  his  piece, 
Thefeus,  Phedra,  and  Hippolitus,  are  hardly  to  be  known.  He 
could  not  have  fucceeded  better,  if  he  had  really  defig^ed  to  have 
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rendered  them  ridiculow ;  but  aldidugh  the  dllptite  had  only  lain  be- 
tween the  veriification  of  the  two  plays,  it  feems  amazing^  that  Paris 
could  balance  one  moment  between  the  beft  and  the  worft.  This 
is  one  of  Aofe  prodigtee  which  are  common  enough,  yet  alwaj^ 
appear  new. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides^  Seneca^ 
and  Racine>  upon  the  fubjed  of  Phedra,  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that 
Seneca  has  only  Qyoiled  that  of  Euripides,  and  that  Racine  has 
blended  in  his  all  that  is  good  in  both  theirs  :  that  he  has  taken 
from  Euripides  the  entire  character  of  Phedra,  the  diforder  of  her 
mind,  her  broken  fpeeches,  that  conllant  ftrugrie  between  virtue 
and  love,  which  throw  fo  great  an  intereft  in  the  play  :  that  ad  • 
drefs  with  which  the  fecret  efcapes  her,  and  upon  which  the  whole 
plot  turns,  and  where  Seneca  has  fo  greatly  failed  5  the  rage  of 
Thefeus  againft  his  fbn,  the  timid  defence  made  by  the  innocent 
youth,  the  recital  of  his  death,  without  reckoning  many  of  thofc 
delicate  touches,  which  can  only  be  pointed  out  in  as  many^  words. 
We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  has  borrowed  from  Seneca 
that  celebrated  fcene,  where  Phedra  herfelf  declares  her  paflion  to 
Hippolitus,  the  circumftance  of  the  fword  left  in  the  hands  of 
Phedra,  that  beautiful  defpair  already  mentioned,  part  of  the  re- 
cital that  is  given  of  the  prince's  death,  the  queen's  confeffion  of 
her  guilt,  a  confeilion  which  has  fpared  the  machine  made  ufe  of 
by  Euripides;  many  beautiful  verfes  happily  imitated,  or  intro- 
duced with  more  propriety  than  by  the  author,  and  efpecially  that 
artful  manner  in  which  a  woman  madly  in  love  declares  her  paflion,. 
while  (he  feems  to  difavow  it.     The  following  is  part  of  mis  de- 
claration on  which  the  French  poet  has  improved. 

Phedra.  Yes,  Hippolitus,  I  burn  for  Thefeus  ftillj  but  foB 
Thefeus  as  he  was,  when  in  the  bloom  of  youth  he  attacked  the 
Cretan  monfter,  when  guided  by  a  clue,  he  eluded  the  vain  mazes  of 
the  labyrinth.  Oh  Gods!  how  lovely  did  he  then  appear !  his  grace- 
ful locks  were  tied,  the  blufli  of  noble  modefty  glowed  on  his 
cheeks,  the  warrior's  nervous  force,  and  all  youth's  fofter  graces^ 
were  in  him  united.  He  refembled  thy  Diana,  or  my  Apollo,, 
but  he  more  refembled  thee.  Such,  doubtlefs,  did  he  appear 
when  he  becanie  the  vanquifher  of  his  fair  foe  Antiope;  Such  were 
the  charms  that  adorned  him  when  he  met  her  eyes^  all  negli- 
gently lovely^  Yes,  Hippolitus,  thy  father's  youth  revives  in  thee,^ 
but  mixed  with  the  fiercer  beauties  of  the  Amazon  who  gave  thee 
birth.    Ab^  where  wert  thou^  my  prince,  when  Thefeus  landed 
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firft  in  Crete  ?  for  thee>   my  fiiler  Ariadne,   would  have  formed, 
the  fatal  clue. 

Racine,  therefore,  in  this  tragedy,  has  little  more  his  own  than 
the  epifode  of  Aricia,  which  is  indeed  entirely  his  :  for  the  an- 
cients never  introduced  thefe  love  epifbdesin  their  plays.  Yet  this 
imitation  ought  not  to  deprive  him  of  any  part  of  nis  fame :  and, 
if  he  has  always  excelled  Seneca,  and  very  often  Euripides,  by 
making  ufe  of  their  thoughts,  the  art  of  chufing  judicioufly  what 
to  imitate,  muft,  as  I  have  already  faid,  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Greek  poet,  without  prejudice  to  the  French,  of  whom  Boileau 
fo  juftly  fays, 

''  H6  qui,  voyant  un  jour  la  douleur  vertueufe 

*'  De  Phedre  malgrc  ibi  perfide,  inccftucuic, 

"  D'un  fi  noble  travail  juftement  ^tonne 

"  Ne  benira  d'bord  le  fiicle  fortune, 

'<  Qui  rendu  plus  fameux  par  tes  illuflres  veilles 

*'  Vit  naitreibus  ta  main  ces  pompeufesmerveilles  !*' 
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Vol.  I.  X  X 


The    SUBJECT. 


npH  I S  ftory  is  well  known.  It  is  the  famous  fkcrifice  of  Iphi« 
genia,  which  has  been  mentioned  {o  diBferently  by  the 
poets.  Euripides  fuppofes  that  this  young  princefs  was  preferved 
by  Diana»  the  Goddefs  to  whom  (he  was  to  be  facrificed^  and 
traniported  into  Tauris^  while  another  vidim  fell  under  the  facred 
knife.  This  idea  feems  to  have,  taken  its  rife  from  Abraham's 
facrifice  of  his  fon,  confounded  with  that  of  Jephtha's  daughter. 


X X  2  PER- 


PERSONS   OF   THE   DRAMA. 

AGAMEMNON.  V 
An  OLD  MAN,  an  officer  of  Agamemnon's  houfhc^d  *. 
The  CHORUS;  compofet)  of  the  women  of  Chalcis. 
M  E  N  E  L  A  U  S. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 
ACHILLES. 
AMESSENOER. 
SOLDIERS. 
The  T  R  A I  N  of  Qy tcmneftra. 

The  Scene  is  in  AuHs  f,  a  city  knd  port  of  Beotia. 


*  This  afior  played  two  parts,  that  of  f  Anlk  and  Cbskis  were  two  d6e$  fcgm^ 

the  confident  of  Agamemnon,  and  of  a  ratedbytheEuripos^at  prefenttheftreighta 

nan  deroted  to  the  interefts  of  Clytem-  of  Negrepont.    The  former  is  in  Beotia, 

neftra.     He  has   therefore  two  different  the  iecond  in  Eubea* 

titksintheGreekeditions^tho'kisthelafflc  • 
peribn. 
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IPHIGENJA    IN    AULIS: 


TRAGEDY     by     EURIPIDES. 

ACT       the       FIRST. 
SCENE      the     FIRST. 

AGAMEMNON,  an  OLD  MAN,  one  of  the  officers  of 

his  houihold. 

AGAMEMNON. 
TT'OLLOW  me,  friend,  to  this  gate. 

O  L  D    M  A  N. 
'    I  will  obcjr  tfaee,  my  ibvereign ;  but  may  I  sJk  what  new  proje^ 
have  broke  thy  ilumber  at  this  early  hour  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 

Thou  fhalt  know. 

OLD    MAN. 
Age  and  infirmities  have  driven  ileep  from  my  eyes ;  but  thou— 

AGAMEMNON. 
What  ftar  is  this  which  (hines  juft  over  our  heads  ? 

OLD    MAN. 
It  is  the  bright  ilar  of  the  celefBal  dog  *.     Scarce  has  it  finish- 
ed half  its  courfe,  and  yet 

AGA- 

*  The  Greek  adds,  the  neighbour  of  the    be  rendAed  in  the  French ;   they  appear 
/even  Pkuuks.    Theft  lort  of  epithets  cannot    cold  and  fpirltlefs. 

Imitationt 
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AGAMEMNON. 
All  yet  is  filcncc ;  the  winds^  the  waves,  the  birds,  the  Euripus, 
all  flcep. 

O  L  D    M  A  N. 
Why  then,  oh  Agamemnon,  haft  thou  left  thy  tent  fo  ibon  ? 
when  filence  and  repofe  reign  over  Aulis  ;  even  the  centinels  ieem 
opprefTed  with  fleep?  retire  again,  my  prince,  I  beg  thee. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Happy  old  man,  happy  in  thy  humble  ftation  !  Oh,  how  I  envy 
the  calmblifsofthofe  who  live  remote  from  noife  and  tumult, with* 
out  glory,  and  without  care  I  Oh  grandeur,  how  wretched  are  thy 
votaries  ! 

OLD     MAN. 

How  !  is  not  greatnefs  defirable,  then  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 

Oh  falfe  luftre !  honours,  how  vain,  how  empty  !  while  in  pur- 
fuit,  what  charms  does  fancy  give  them ;  but  when  they  are  pof- 
fefTed,  they  are  found  full  of  mifery.  In  a  rank  like  mine,  ifvre 
obey  not  the  cruel  orders  of  the  Gods,  if  we  yield  not  to  the  ca- 
prices of  men,  we  are  equally  unhappy. 

OLD    MAN. 
Prince,  I  muft  prefume  to  tell  thee,  thefe  complaints  arc  nei- 
ther juft,  nor  worthy  of  a  mighty  monarch.     *  Did  Atreus,  think'ft 

thou 


Imitations  by  Racine. 

Arcas.        Ceft  vous-merhe,  Se^neur  !  Quel  important  befoin 
Vous  a  fait  devancer  TAurore  de  ft  loin  ? 
A  pein  un  foible  jour  vous  eclaire  Sc  me  guide  ; 
Vos  yeux  feuls  &  les  miens  font  ouverts  dans  TAuUde. 
Avez-vous  dans  les  airsentendu  quelque  bruit  ? 
Les  vents  nous  auroient-ils  exauces  cette  nuit  ? 
Mais  tout  dort,  Sc  Tarmee,  &  les  vents,  &  Neptune. 
Agamemnon.     Heureux  qui  fatisfiut  de  Ton  humble  fortune 
Libre  du  joug  fupierbe  oik  je  futs  attache, 
Vit  dans  Tetat  obfcur  ou  les  Dieux  I'ont  cache.  A&  I.  Sc  L 

*  Mais  parmi  tant  d'honneurs  vous  etes  homme  enfin. 
Tandis  que  vous  vivrez  le  fort  qui  tojours  change 
Ne  vous  a  point  promis  un  bonheur  fans  melange. 
Bientot — Mais  quels  malheurs  dans  ce  billet  traces 
Vous  arfachenty  Seigneur,  les  pleurs  que  vous  verfez. 

Votre 
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thou,  give  thee  birth  to  poffefs  pure  and  unmixed  blifs  ?  Oh  mor- 
tal, joy  and  grief  are  equally  thy  lot  !  Such  is  the  decree  of  fate, 
and  all  muft  yield  to  it.  Yet  thou,  prince,  weareft  out  the  night  in 
reftlefs  inquietude ;  thou  fitteft  by  a  torch's  feeble  ray,  fometimes 
employed  in  writing  a  letter,  fometimes  in  erazing  what  thou  haft 
written ;  thou  fealeft  it ;  thou  openeft  it  again,  and  then  with  hafty 
rage  thou  thro  weft  it  away,  and  weepeft.  Yes,  thou  didft 
(bed  a  torrent  of  tears :  and  fee,  the  fatal  letter  is  ftill  in  thy  hands; 
furely  grief  and  irrefolution  have  weakened  thy  reafon.  What 
is  it  that  afflidts  thee  ?  what  new  misfortune  hasnappened  to  thee? 
Tell  me,  I  conjure  thee :  let  my  long-tried  faith  move  thee.  Haft 
thou  forgot  the  rank  in  which  *  Tyndarus  placed  me  with  thy 
queen  ? 

AGAMEMNON, 
•f*  Hear  then  the  caufe  of  that  grief  which  now  opprefles  me* 
Thou  knoweft,  that  of  the  three  daughters  of  Leda,  Phoebe,  my 
queen  Clytemneftra,  and  Helena  ;  the  latter  drew  the  vows  of  all 
the  Grecian  princes,  and  was  likely  to  be  the  fatal  fource  of  bloody 
difcords  among  the  rejeded  lovers.  Tyndarus  forefaw  this,  and 
was  a  long  time  doubtful,  whether  he  fhould  fix  his  choice.  At 
length  he  thought  of  an  expedient  to  prevent  thofe  miferies  he 
feared :  he  prevailed  upon  the  rivals  to  embrace,  to  pour  libations 
on  the  burning  vidims,  and  to  bind  if  themfelves  by  the  moft  facred 
oaths,  to  aflift  the  hulband  of  Helena,  whomfbever  that  huft)and 
fhould  be,  with  all  their  forces,  againft  any  one  who  fliould  attempt 
to  rob  him  of  her,  to  purfue  the  raviflier,  whether  a  Greek  or  a 

Votre  Orefte  au  berceau  va-t-il  finir  fa  vie  ? 
Pleurez^vous  Cly temncftre  ou  bien  Iphigenie  ? 
Qu^ft-ce  qu'on  vous  ecrit  ?  dugnez  m'en  avertir.  Ad  L  Sc.  L 

Agamemnon.       La  Reine  qui  dans  Sparte  avoit  connu  ta  foi 

T'a  place  dans  le  rang  que  tu  dens  de  moi.  Ibid. 

•  LiteraBy,  Tyndanlsgaye  me  to  thy  wife,  as  part  of  her  portion,  audi  devote  myfelf 
to  her  fervice. 

Imitations  by  Racink. 
t  Tu  vois  mon  trouble;  apprends  ce  qui  le caufe, 
£t  juge  s^l  eft  terns,  ami,  que  je  repofe. 
Tu  te  fouviens  du  jour  qu^en  Auttde  afiembl  js 
Nos  vaiiTeaux  par  les  vents  fembloient  etre  appeU6s. 
Nous  pardons ;  &  d€ja  par  miUe  cris  de  joie 
Nous  menacions  de  loin  les  rivages  de  Troye. 
Unprodige^tonnantfittairecetranrport,  See.  Ibid. 

}  Pauianias  lays,  that  Tyndanis  facrificcd  a  borfe  when  he  cxadcd  this  oaUi  horn 
Helen's  lovers. 

bar* 
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barbarian,  to  lay  wafte  his  dominions,  and  dcftroy  his  ^  capital* 
All  bound  themfelves  by  a  mutual  oath.  Tyndarus,  after  this  en* 
gagement,  refufed  to  nominate  the  hufband  of  his  daughter  him- 
felf^  but  left  the  choice  to  her.  She  fixed  on  Menefaus.  Oh, 
that  he  had  never  been  her  choice !  Soon  after  the  young  prince, 
who,  it  is  reported,  decided  which  was  the  moft  beautiful  of  the 
three  Goddciles,  came  to  Lacedemon,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
Phrygian  magnificence  -f.  He  loved  Helena,  and  carried  her  with 
him  to  mount  Ida.  Menelaus,  enraged  at  this  afi^ront,  claimed 
the  performance  of  his  rivals  oaths.  The  Greeks  took  up  arms, 
and  aflembled  in  Aulis,  with  veiTels,  bucklers,  chariots,  and  all 
the  equipage  of  war :  they  efpoufed  my  brother's  quarrel,  and  elec- 
ted me  their  general.  —  Fatal  dignity  !  why  did  it  not  fall  i&to 
other  hands.  The  impoflibility  of  failing  detained  the  impatient 
army  long  upon  the  (hore.  Calchas  was  confulted,  but  kept  a 
melancholy  filence  :  at  length  heanfwered,  that  a  vi^im  muft  be 
facrified  to  the  tutelary  Divinity  of  this  place,  and  that  vifbim  muft 
be  —  my  daughter  Iphigenia.  Such  is  the  price  by  which  we 
muftpurchafe  favourable  winds,  and  the  glory  of  fubverting  Troy. 
:{:  Struck  with  aftonifhment  and  grief  at  this  diftradtJng  oracle,  and 

♦  By  the  Greeks  befieging  Troy,  it  is  to  dty,  at  leal(,  to  which  he  retired  for  fecurity, 
be  obferved,  that  the  princes  were  obliged  f  The  Greek  is»  0afim^  Tff^^if^'^n  Baria-^ 
by  their  oath  to  lead  the  forces  againft  the  nc9  kxtu  The  Greeks  and  Phrygians  called 
capital  of  the  raviiher's  dominions,  or  that    each  other  reciprocally  barbarians. 

Imitations  by  Racine. 

X  Surpris  comme  tu  peuxpenfer 

}e  fentis  dans  mon  corps  tout  mon  &ng%  glacer  : 

Je  demeurai  fens  voix,  8t  nVn  npris  l*iiftge 

Qjie  par  mille  fanglots  qui  fe  finent  paflage,  See. 

De  ma  fille  en  plettrant  j'ordonnai  It  fupplice : 

Mais  de  bras  d'une  mere  il  fk\UAt  farraoher. 

Quel  funefte  artifice  il  me  fallut  chercher  1 

D'Achille  quiraimoitj'empnutai  le  langage: 

J'ecrivis  en  Ai^gos  pour  hater  cevoyage» 

Que  ce  Guerrier  prefle  de  partir  avec  nous 

Vouloit  revoil  ma  fille,  &  partir  fon  epoux.  Aft  I.  Sc.  III. 

Ul  YSsE.      N'eft  ce  pas  tohs  enfin  de  qui  la  voix  preflante 

Nous  a  tous  appelles  au  campagnes  du  Xanfie» 

Et  qui  de  ville  en  ville  attefliez  les  fermens 

Qued'Helene  autrefois  firent  tous  les  amans» 

Quand  prefque  tans  les  Grecs  rivaux  de  votre  frere 

I^  demandoient  en  foule  a  Tyndare  ion  pere  ? 

De  quelque  heureux  epoux  que  Ton  dut  iaire  cboix 

Nous  jourames  des-lors  de  defendre  fes  droits, 

£t  fi  quelque  inffolem  lui  voloit  £bl  caaxfuit^,   . 

Nos  mains  du  raviffeur  lui  promirent  la  tete. 

fuHy 
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fully  determined  not  ito  facrificc  a  viftiin  fo  dear  to  me,  I  ordered 
Talthibius  to  difband  the  army  ;  but  the  ai^uments  of  Mendaus  at 
length  prevailed :  I  figoed  the  barbarous  fentence.  I  wrote  to 
the  queen,  and  comtnanded  her  to  bring  her  daughter  with  thejut- 
moft  fpeed  to  Aulis,  where  /he  was  to  be  given  in  marriage  to 
Achilles.  1  extolled  the  merit  of  this  young  hero,  and,  to  haften 
Clytemnefl:ra,Ifaid,  that  he  would  not  fail  to  Troy  without  the  title 
of  Iphigenia's  hulband.  It  was  tlius  that  I  concealed  from  the  un- 
happy mother  the  intended  iacrifice  of  her  daughter,  under  the  dif- 
gujfe  of  marriage.  The  fatal  fecret  is  known  only  to  Colchas, 
UlyfTes,  Menelaus,  and  myfelf :  but  at  length,  a  father's  t^ndorr 
nefs  has  prevailed,  in  this  letter,  ^ybich  thou  Tiaft  this  night  fccn 
me  fo  often  fold  and  open,  I  have  revoked  .my  former  order  :  tjikc 
it  then,  and  fly  with  it  to  Argos — Yet  ftay,  I  know  thyfidelity  and 
thy  affedtion  for  my  queen  afld  family ;  I  will  confide  to  thee  what 
I  have  written-  •*  *  lleceive,  oh  Clytemneftr^,  from  thy  imiband, 
**  an  order  very, dif^rcnt from  th^e  former/*. 

O  L  p     M  A  N. 

Proceed,  prince,  do  not  conceal  any  patt  of  this  letter  from  me, 
that  what  I  fay  tothe  queen  may  be  confiftent  with  it. 

AGAMEMNON. 

*'  Send  not  thy  daughter  to  Aulis  s  her  marriage  is  deferred  till 
*'  a  more  convenient  time."—- 

O  L  D    M  A  N. 

^  But  will  not  the  fiery  Achilles,  when  he  finds  himfelf  difap- 
pointed  in  fo  fweet  a  hope,  will  he  not  inftantly  fly  to  vengeance  ? 
The  affair  is  delicate. 

•       •    •  A-G  'K^  E^-W  1^  "O  N. 
Achilles,  without  knowing  it,  lends  us  .his  name.     He  is  igno- 
rant of  the  intended  iacrifice,  and  the  feigned  Jfcheme  of  his  mar- 


Imitations  .by  Racine.. 

•  Pour  renvoyer  la  fiUc&la  mere  •offenfi^e/ 
Je  leur  ecris  qa'AchiUe  a  chaoge  de  penlee.  * 

t  Et  ne  craignez-vous  point  l*impatient  Achille  ? 
Ayez-Tous  pretendu  que  muet  &  tranquille' 
Ce  Heros  qu'armera  Tamour  &  la  ralfon 
Vous  laifle  pour  ce  meurtre  abufer  de  fon  noih  ? 
Verra-t-il  a  fes  yeux  fon  amante  immolee  ? 

Vol-  I.  Y  y  riage. 
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riage.     Fortunately  alfo,  he  knew  not  that  my  daughter  was  deC- 
tined  for  his  bride  before  that  fatal  oracle  was  pronounced* 

OLD    MAN. 
Thy  enterprize  was  dangerous  indeed :  how  was  It  poiliUe  for 
thee  to  abandon  fo  dear  a  vidtim  to  Diana  and  the  Greeks  i  lliy 
daughter^  and  Achilles'  wife ! 

AGAMEMNON. 

Alas,  gAef has  difturbed  my  reafon~Oh  miferable  father!-— 
^  But  fly,  fly  to  the  queen  i  remember  not  that  thou  art  old,  and 
thy  limbs  ftiff  with  years. 

O  L  D    M  A  N. 

This  inftant  will  I  fly  to  her. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Let  not  the  refreshing  (hade  invite  thee  to  reft  ihy  wearied  limbs ; 
Oh,  let  not  fleep  furpriie  thee  on  the  bank  of  iome  murmuring 
ftream. 

OLD    MAN. 

Judge  better  of  my  eagemefs  to  fcrvt  thy  wiU« 

AGAMEMNON. 

Above  all,  be  fure  to  obferve,  when  thou  comeft  to  thofe  roads 
which  divide  and  lead  to  different  paths,  whether  my  daughter's 
chariot  has  not  taken  that  towards  toe  Grecian  veflTds :  mark  even 
the  traces  of  the  wheels. 

OLD    MA  N, 
Rely  upon  my  care. 

Imitatioiift  by  Racwb. 

^  Frends  cette  Icttre.    Court  aa-devant  de  ta  Keine, 
Et  fuis  fan^  t'arrtter  It  chemin  de  Myctee. 
Dcs  que  m  la  verras  defends-lui  d^avancer* 
Et  rends-lui  cc  billet  que  je  viens  de  tracer. 
Mais  ne  t'ecarte  point,  pieods  im  fidele  guide. 
Si  ma  fiUe  une  fob  met  le  pied  dans  1* Aulide> 
Elk  eft  imrte,  &c.  AJBttScl. 


A  G  A^ 
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AGAMEMNON. 

I  will  detain  thee  no  longer;  eo  inftantly,  and  if^hou  fhould'il 
meet  the  chariot^  turn  back  the  horfes  to  the  road  of  Argos  *• 

OLD    MAN. 
But  by  what  token  ihall  I  find  credit  with  the  queen  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 
Here,  take  my  feal  -f,  which  I  have  ufed  to  the  letter  thou  beareft 
to  the  queen.  Aurora  begins  to  appear,  and  the  fun's  bright  cha- 
riot approaches  :  go,  and  relieve  mc  from  this  anxiety.  Aks ! 
how  fatally  am  I  convinced,  that  no  mortal  can  be  called  happy 
before  his  death ! 

INTERLUDE. 

The    C  H  O  R  U  S. 

J I  have  quitted  Chalcis,  my  native  country,  Chalcis  watered  by  Strophe  t, 
the  celebrated  Arethufa;  I  have  croiTed  the  Euripus,  to  conie  to 
Aulis,  and  behold  the  formidable  army  of  the  Greeks,  their  thou- 
fand  vefiels,  and  their  mighty  warriors.  What  tranfport  warms 
my  bofom,  to  fee  my  hufband  in  this  magnificent  fleet,  ready  to 
fight  the  battles  of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  and  revenge  tneir 
wrongs !  Soon  will  the  licentious  Paris  repent  of  having  forced 
Helena  from  the  (horcs  of  Eurotas  §.  This  haughty  fhepherd 
fhall  boaft  in  vain  of  having  received  her  as  a  gift  from  Venus,  when 

*  *  Euripides  fays,  to  the  road  which  leads  to  the  ad  which  precedes  it.     They  add 

to  that  city  built  by  the  Cyclops.  He  means  force  to  the  imprdliony   and  keep  up  the 

either  Argos  of  Mycene,   and  almoft  al-  attention  of  the  ipe£tator.    This  interlude, 

ways  confoilnds  thefe  two  cities,  probably  which  Ibews   us  as  in  perlpeftive  twenty 

on  account  of  their  proximity,whichSopho-  kings  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and 

cles  in  his  EleAra  never  does :  in  efFed  they  a  thou&nd  veflels  ranged  in  the  port  of 

were  very  different  places.     Agamemnon  Aulis,  in  imitation  of  Hosier,  produces  a 

was  the  firft  who  united  them  undef  his  finer  effeft  than  the  Iliadl    For  it  raifes  the 

dominion.  expedatien  of  the  audience,  by  the  impor* 

f  The  fe^ls  of  the  ancients  had  always  tant  drcuipflanpe  of  the  facrifice  of  iphige-. 

figures  on  them.    Pliny  (ays,   that  Csfar  aia,  upon  which  the  fate  of  ail  Greece  de< 

had  a^Sphynx  upon  his.  pends. 

J  The  fubjeft  of  the  interlude,  which  fe-        §  A  river  pf  Lacedeipon,  which  emptier 

parates  each  afl,  arifes  from  the  tragedy,  itfclf  in.  the  gulph  of  Lacouia, 
and  each  interlude  has  a  particular  reljition 

Yy  2  feated 
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Aktistro* 

PHI  1. 


Erooi  I. 


Strophe  II 


Icatcd  on  the  bank  of  a.  clear  rivulet,  that  gcddefs  difputcd  before 
him  the  prize  of  beauty  with  Juno  and  Minerva. 

With  awful  reverence  I  paffcd  through  the  woods  confccrated 
to  Diana-  Led  by  an  innocent  curiofity,  I  came  to  view  at  leifure 
tlie  tents,  4he  arms,  the  horfcs  of  the  Greeks.  I  faw  the  two 
^  Ajax's,  one  of  whom  is  tlie  boaft  of  Salamtn ;  I  iaw  them,  with 
Protefilaus,  amiifing  thcmfelves  with  peaceful  ^  fports.  I  faw 
Palamedes  J,  the  grandfon  of  Neptune,  and  Diomede  §•  playing,  at 
the  quoit.  I  faw  Merion,  that  favdUrite  of  Mars,  that  prodigy  of 
valour,  and  with  him  faw  Laertes'  fon,  who  has  left  his  rocky 
iflands  to  join  the  Grecian  army,  and  Nireus,  themoft  graceful  of 
the  Grecian  princes.  '     ** 

The  fon  of  Thetis  too  I  faw,  the  celebrated  pupil  of  Chiron, 
Achilles,  whofc  fwiftnefs  is  equal  to  the  rapidity  of  the  winds. 
Armed  as  he  was,  he  flew  along  the  (hore,  and  difputed  the  race 
with  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  courfers  of  equal  ftrength  and  beauty. 
Their  reins  were  gold :  thofe  two  which  were  faftened  to  the 
pole,  were  fpotted  with  white.  The  two  others,  who  were  wholly 
obedient  to  the  will  of  the  dtiver,  badyejlow  manes,  fkins  a  little 
fpotted,  and  admirable  legs.  Still  do  I  view  Eumelus  the  king 
of  Pheres  *,  animating  with  his  voice  and  whip  his  fiery  courfers, 
while  the  fon  of  Peleus,  though  on  foot,  and  clad,  in  heavy  ar- 
mour, feems  to  fly  befide  the  wheels. 

From  thence  I  went  to  view  that  amazing  number  of  vcflels, 
which  prcfents  the  eye  with  a/pedacle  fo  grand.  On  the  right 
hand  lay  the  Myrmidon  -f*  fleet,  compofed  of  fifty  (hips  :  upon  the 


*  One  of  thiem  was  the  fon  of  Oileus,  the 
other  ofTelamon.  The  latter  was  king  of 
the  ide  and  city  of  Salamin  :  it  was  he 
who  difputed  with  \J\yffe$  the  armour  of 
Acbiiles. 

f  The  poet  call  thefe  games  vnraZf  [m^^ 
V(>?\w?i»**iq  tr£ararum  formoi  muhiplices, 

X  Palamedes,  the  fon  of  Nauplius,  prince 
ofEubea. 

\  Diomede,  fon  of  Tydeus,  king  of 
EtoHa,  and  except  Achilles,  the  moil  valiant 
of  all  the  Greeks. 

♦  Pheres,  a  city  and  little  ftate  of  Thef- 
faly,  near 'the  lake  Bebia,  which  feparatcs 
it  from  Magneita. 

t  The  Chorus  gives  an  account  here  of  all 
the  armaroeAtsof  the  fevcral  parts  of  Greece. 
If  we  calt  our  eyes  upon  the  map,  we  ihall 
aieet  with  ttie  Myrmidons  firft>  a  people  of 


Theflaly,  whocn  the  &ble  fays  had  formerly 
been  ants ;  then  the  Argives  in  Peloponne- 
fus ;  afterwards  the  Beoiians  to  :he  north 
of  Attica:  then  advancing  ftill  towards  the 
north,  we  meet  with  the  Phocrans,  the 
Locrians>  the  Enians.  From  thence,  we 
mud  go  back  to  Peloponnefus  to  find  My« 
ccne  in  ArgoUde;  then  the  Pylus  or  Pyle 
ofNeftor,  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  the  gulph 
Chelonites,  but  different  from  another 
Pyle,  which  is  in  Meflenia,  upon  the  fame 
coail  of  the  Ionian  fea,  and  which  was  fo 
long  contefted  for  by  ^le  Athenians  and  La- 
cedemonians (as  we  (hall  (ee  when  we  come 
to  fpeak  of  Ariflophanes  in  the  third  part 
of  this  work.)  A  fingle  glance  of  the  map 
will  be  more  fatisfaftory  than  geographical 
definitions. 

poops 
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'pdopff  app^f cd  the  goWen  ft^tues  of  the:  Nereids,^  hy  wftich  dhre 

ibrces  of  Achillea  are  difti^guiflied.  .  . '    -    .   .  •  -        : 

.    At^.littk  4i^ante  I  b«l>^  the  Atigive  fleet,  eqaial  m  number  to  antistro- 

thatcof  Achilles  :  it  is  ijoijomanded  by  Euryaliis^  tha  fan  ofrMebit  phe  ii. 

tus,  and  by  Sthclpnus  the  fon  of  Capancus.     The  hext  is  theiicet 

of  Thefeus'  fon,  who  brings  fixty  fail  of  flaips  from  Attica,  bearing 

/or  their  fyo^bol  the  ftatue  of-Minerva ;  a  faowwirabk  fign  tOk-.^y» 

by  land  and  fea,  and  placed  on  all  his  chariots  and  his  veflels. 

'  After\yards,  I  beheld  the  fifty  fail  of  the  Beotiaas,  ornamented  Strophe  Iir. 
with  their  peculiar  lymbol,  which  is  Cad m\is*,'^' 'hoi ding  in  his 
hand  a  golden  ferpent.  Leitus,  defcended  from  the  fons  of  the 
earth,  commands  thefe  naval  forces,  and  comes  from  Phocis.  The 
fon  of  Oeilus,  from  the  city  of  Thronia,  commands  a  like  number 
of  fhips  for  the  Lqcrians.  /.    ;.."..  1  * 

Agamemnon,  the  fon  of  Atreus,  brings  a  hundred  veflels  from  Antistro- 
Mycene.  Under  him  cbmdiaDds  the  brave  Adraftus  -f-,  who  takes  '"*  ^^^• 
a  friend's  intereft  in  the  ii^ury  offered  to  his  friend,  wbieh  is  be* 
come  the  concern  of  all  the  Grecian  .prince3,  cvw  fincc  the  per- 
jured Helen  left  Menelaus  her  firft  lora,  to  follow  a  foreign  fpoufe. 
The  veffels  of  old  Neftor,  king  of  P)4us^,  come  next ;  his  fymbol 
is  a  figure  feated  at  the  foot  of  Taurus:  It  is  Alpheas,  the  God  of 
the  river  which  bears  his  name. 

The  Eniens  have  twelve  fhips  commanded,  by  king  Goneus.EpoDill. 
Then  follow  the  princes  of  Elis,  who  are  called  Epeans.-  Eurytus 
is  their  leader.  Meges,  the  fon  of  Phyla,  ■  commands  the  fleet  of 
the  Taphiens  J,  with  the  white  oars.  Willingly  he  left  the Echi- 
nades,  thofe  ifles  which  are  inacce^ble  tq  mariners,  and  brought 
his  forces  to  the  afllftance  pf  the  fons  of  Atreys..    Ajaxpf  Salapiin 

•  Cadmus,  the  founder  af11iebe«:  he  TrOy  were  tefy  different,  and  we  had  better 

was  Transformed  into  a  ferpent.  be  contented  witl; .  this  ^xplanafion  than 

t  Jofliua  Barnes  is  of  opinion,  that  the  undergo  the  labour  of  coipparing  Homer*s 

word  "Alp«ro(,' is  not  the  name  of  a  man,  enumeration  of  tlM  Gredao  (hips  wiUK this 

but  an  epithet  given  to  Menelaus.     He  given  i^s  here  by  Euripides,  to  prove  at  laft 

adds,    that  Euripides  mud   be   miAaken  that  tht  tragic  poet  is  miftaken. 

here;  becaule  Adraftus,    king  of  Sycion,  %  The Tiqphieifs  were  inhabitants  ofTa- 

died  before  the  Trojan  war^     And  this  is  phia,  an  iiland  in  the  Ionian  iea,  fo  called 

moil  probabte  rfdr  Buirpith?s,  hrfays,  is  fro^  Tap"hi\is,"  "thfi  6Rpring  limeprune 

mifiaken  in  the  fecond  epode  of  the  fame  and  fiippothecst,  the  daughter  of  Keftor. 

Chorus,  where  he  makes  Eurytus  the  leader  This  ifland  is  one  of  the  Echinad^,  oppo- 

QftheEpeans.    Homer  names  four  others,  iite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  ArchelouSk 

one  of  whom  is  the  fon  of  this  Eurytus..  See  the  map. 
However,  the  traditions  upon  the  war  of 

joins 
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joins  the  two  wings  together,  and  dofes  the  fleeet  with  twelve 
ihips  {o  well  equipped,  that,  if  we  may  believe  thofe  who  (hew 
thenit  no  foreign  veflel  can  avoid  being  taken  by  them.  All  this 
I  have  feen  and  heard,  and  never  wiU  the  remembrance  of  an 
armament  (b  glorious  be  baniihed  from  my  mind« 


ACT      the     SECOND. 
SCENE    the    FIRST. 

MENELAUS,  the  OLD  MAN. 

O  L  D    M  A  N. 

TI^HAT  haft  thou  done,  prince  ?  does  this  vblence  become  a 
^^    king»  and  the  brother  of  Agamenmon  ? 

MENELAUS. 
Away,  thou  canieft  thy  fidelity  too  far. 

O  L  D    M  A  N. 

Thy  reproaches  are  my  glory. 

MENELAUS. 
Thou  (halt  repent  this  infolence. 

O  L  D    M  A  N. 

Ought  I  to  fufier  letters  to  be  opened  of  which  I  am  the  bearer? 

MENELAUS. 

*  This  fatal  letter  contains  ruin  to  the  Grecian  caufe.    Oughtefl 
thou  to  deliver  it  then  ? 

O  L  D    M  A  N. 

It  is  needlefstodifpute  the  matter,  my  lord;  reflore  the  letter. 

*  SwxK  are  of  opiiiiOD»  that  Mcndaus  in  refineiMiit  is  quite  trifling :  it  renders  the 

this  verfe  reproaches  the  old  fervant  with  tcxtob&urei  mine  is  the  natural  and  obvi- 

his  knowledge  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  ons  meanings  which  is  plainly  enough  ex« 

Greeks,  and  that  he  anfwers  TJ^  is  mfri*  prelTcd*    ^ 
%'ate  affair ;  tUmbaft  m  bu/mtft  Viitb  it.  This 

2  M  E  N  E- 
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MENELAUS. 
I  will  not  part  with  it« 

O  L  D    M  A  N. 

Nor  will  I  leave  it  in  thy  hands. 

MENELAUS. 

*  Take  care  ibfit  thy  prefumption  be  not  punifhed  with  a  ipeedy 
death* 

O  L  D    M  A  N- 
To  die  for  my  mafter  is  honourable. 

MENELAUS. 
Be  gone>  wretchj  I  have  talked  too  long  to  a  flave* 

O  L  D    M  A  N. 

Oh  Agamemnon^  where  art  thou  ?  we  are  betrayed:  Menelaus 
is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  jufticci  and  forces  thy  fecret  jfrom  me. 

SCENE    the    SECOND. 

AGAMEMNON,   MENELAUS,   the  O  L  D 
MAN,   CHORUS, 

AGAMEMNON. 
What  mean  theie  cries,  and  this  diibrder  ? 

O  L  D    M  A  N. 
*f  Hear  me,  my  fovereign,  it  is  fit  that  I,  and  not  Mendiaus, 
ihould  anfwer  thee. 

AGAMEMNON,   fefiding away Usfervant. 
How  has  this  man  offended  thee,  Menelaus,  that  thou  ofiereil 
him  this  violence  ? 

MENELAUS. 
Firft  look  upon  me,  if  thou  dareft — then  I  will  ipeak. 

*  Inthe  Greek  it 4s9  I witthreai  thy  head  witnefs  of  the  quarrel  between  tiie  two 
wtbrnyfuftn.  Tberfites  is  threatened  with  kings.  We  muft  fiippofe  this  ador  does 
the  fame  punlihment  in  Homer.  the  feme,  when  he  has  revealed  the  iecret 

t  The  old  man  withdraws  after  this  to  Clytemneftra,  in  the  third  fteaeofthe 
fpeech ;  it  is  not  proper  that  he  (hould  be  a    fourth  zBu 

A  G  A^ 
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AGAMEMNON. 
Am  I  a  king,  and  the  Ton  of  Atreus>   and  /hall  I  tremble  before 
thee !  fhall  I  not  dare  to  i^eet  thy  looks  ? 

M  E  N  E  l.  A  ,U  S. 

Knoweft  thou  this  letter,  .this  letter  in  which  a  horrid  myftery 
is  contained  ? 

AGAMEMNON.- 
Begin,  by  reftoring  it,  and  I  will  hear  what  thou  haft  to  fay. 

M  E  N  E  L  A  US.      . 
Yes,  I  will  reftorc  ijt,  but  not  till  the  Grei^ks  have  feen  what  is 
in  it. 

AGAMEMNON. 
And  wilt  thou  dare  tp  open  it,  then  ? 

I  will  J  and,  tDlnotti^^  thee  ftitt  mare,  the  crinic  wliich  tlioti 
haft  fo  iecretly  conmiitted  (hall  be  made  public  now. 

•        '    -'A  G  A  M  E  M  KON.  /      .      ^ 
From  whom  haft  thou  taken  this  letter?    Oh  Gods!    {AJtde) 
Fr($Ai4vfeferiee-pttfcd^dfrrfiis'^nrfol«iK?i^         >       .  .   V  .    .  . 

'  M'^N'''E  LA  us: 
From  my  ardent.  viifL  to  Tei^  thy  daughter  hlu-e. 

A  G  A-ME-'MN  01?I.     "    * 

What  right  haft  thoii  lo'^pehetrate  litaimy  fecrets  without  my 

pcrmiffi0iti.  ,  :  :    rl  ::  ,     .  i 

MENELAUS. 

My  .will  gives  me.th?  right  I  claims  am  I  to  take  la^s  from 
thee.? 
•     *•  -  ■'''--  •  A-t5  A  M'E  M  tJ-O  N. 

Is  not  this  a  barbac9Us^outra|;ei  am  I  not  mafter  of  my  own 
family,  and  kiijg  of  the  GreeTcs  ?        ^     .  ' 

......  ™..  .  Jii  ^  JJ  £X  -A  XJ.^     * 

Htfiir  me,  Agamemnon :  let  us  fpeak  calmly  to  wch  odier.    Thy 

refcJltrtions  are  not  fixed :  every  dajr  produces  fome  new  change ^ 

this  wpakne(s  will  ruin  us. 

A  G  Av 
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AGAMEMNON. 

And  thy  mdifcretion  will  be  fatal  to  me.     An  incautious  tongue 
is  a  very  dangerous  eviL 

MENELAUS. 
A  wavering  mind  is  worfe :  it  is  unjuft;  it  is  bafe.  Let  not  the 
violence  of  thy  temper  make  thee  hate  the  truth,  which  thou  (hale 
hear  from  me  *.  Recal  to  thy  remembrance  the  time  when  thou 
with  fo  much  ardor  wifhedft  to  be  ele<^ed  general  of  the  Greciao 
army  in  the  Trojan  war  :  even  thy  refuial  to  accept  this  dignity 
but  thinly  veiled  thy  ambition  to  be  pofiefled  of  it.  How  popular 
wert  thou  then  I  how  lavifh  wert  thou  of  thy  favours  !  Thou  gaveft 
free  accefs  to  whoever  defired  it,  or  defired  it  not.  Thy  palace 
was  open  to  all.  It  was  thus>  that  bv  affability  and  gendenefs  thou 
didft  purchafe  of  us  the  rank  to  wnich  thou  art  raifed  ;  and  how 
didft  thou  reward  us  afterwards  ?  When  thou  hadft  attained  the 
fummit  of  thy  wiihes,  thou  inftantly  altered'ft  thy  condud.  Thou 
would*ft  no  longer  be  known  to  thy  friends.  Accefs  to  thee  be^ 
came  difficult.  Thou  livedft  in  a  folitary  -f  ftate,  and  icarce  werT 
irifible  to  any  one.  Was  fuch  a  change  worthy  of  a  king,  to 
whom  power  fupreme  had  been  confided  ?  Oughteft  &ou  not  ra« 
tfaer  to  have  been  fo  much  the  more  conftant  in  thy  friendfhipi  as 
fortune  had  enaUed  thee  to  be  generous  ?  Now  thou  knoweft  my 
firft  fubjei^  of  complaint,  and  thy  fird  error.  When  thou  didft  arrive 
in  Aulis,  and  the  whole  army  with  thee,  the  angir  Gods  denied 
us  a  favourable  wind :  the  Greeks,  weary  of  this  delay,  folicited 
thee  to  fend  away  the  fleet,  and  not  to  continue  any  longer  idle  in 
Aulis.  What  was  to  become  of  diee  then  ?  What  title  would  ibond  . 
pleafing  in  thy  ear,  wheA  dio^  hadfl:  loft  that  of  king  of  kings,  the 
conunand  of  a  thoufand  ihms^  and  of  a  powerful  army,  ready  to  pour 
upon  the  Trepan  fields  ?  What  (hall  I  do  ?  fiddft  thou  to  me;  what 
refolution  fhall  I  take  ?  Thou  trembled'ft ;  own  the  truth ;  thou 
trcmbled'ft,   left  thou  ihould'ft  be  deprived  of  that  high  rank 

Itnitatioh^  by  Racivs. 
*  M6i-m£me  (jeravooe  wftc  quelque  pudeur,) 
Charms  detnoo  poovoir  A  plein  ile  ma  grandeur. 
Ces  oomt  de  Roi  des  Roi  U  de  chef  ide  hi  Gr&e 
ChatouiUcttent  de  mon  cceur  Porgueilleule  foiblefle.         A&  I.  Sc.  T. 

^  The  tfxtis,  bwaTu^r #«^MOf»  ram  itttfi  ehm/ks.    11  faat  ajiir.  JBmiL  Portus  isia  Hu 

VoL.L  Z^z  ^hich 
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which  (6  greatly  flattered  thy  pride.     Calchas  facrificed  to  the 
God 9,  and  promifed  us  a  happy  voyage,  provided  Iphigenia  was 
offered  up  a  vidtim  to  Diana.     To  this  thou  didft  confent :  thou 
ienteft,  voluntarily  thou  fenteft  (therefore  plead  not  violence  in  this 
cafe)  an  order  to  thy  queen  to  fend  her  daughter  hither,  on  pre- 
tence of  marrying  her  to  Achilles.     I  atteft  Jupiter  and  this  air  ♦ 
the  witnefs  of  thy  words  :  and  now  when  thou  art  called  upon  to 
perform  thy  promifes,  thy  mind  is  altered  ;  thou  writcfl  clandef- 
tinely  to  thy  queen,  and  thou  determined  not  ta  facrifice  Iphi- 
genia.     *f-But  thus  it  generally  happens.     Nothing  feems  too  nard 
tor  men  to  perform  who  aim  at  power  and. honours,  which  they. 
often  obtain  from  the  fufFrages  of  the  blind  multitude.  This  power 
and  thefe  honours  once  pojflreiTed,   they  fliamefuUy  recoil ;  yet  not 
without  reaibn  neither,  iince  they  feel  themfelves  unable  tofupport 
the  weight  of  that  fupreme  grandeur  to  which  they  are'raifed,  and 
©f  nobly  ferving  the  public    As  for  me,  I  am  more  concerned  for 
the  intereft  of  Greece  than  for  my  own.     It  is  the  misfortune  of 
Greece  which  I  lament*.    Difappointed  in  her  hope  of  taking  a 
glorious  revenge  uoon  a  barbarous  nation,  (he  fees  her  conqueft 
Siatched  from  hernands,  and,  inflead  of  being  their  terror,  be* 
comes  their  jeft.     Thou,  Agamemnon,  art  the  caufe  of  this  dif-^ 
grace.     Never  ought  wealth  to  be  a  fufficient  motive  for  confer- 
ring on  any  man  the  command  of  a  city  or  an  anny.     A  general 
ought  to  be  diftinguiflied  for  his  fortitude.  Any  man  who  poflefles 
that  quality,  is  able  to  hold  the  reins  of  government. 

CHORUS. 

How  terrible  are  the  quarrels  between  brethren  I 

AGAMEMNON.-' 

It  is  now  my  turn  to  complain ;  and  I  ihall  do  it  by  a  jufter  title> 
and  in  fewer  words,  in  this  more  moderate  towards  my  brother, 
than  he  has  been  to  me  ;  for  moderation  ever  accompanies  candor. 
Siay  then,  by  what  madnefs  art  thou  feized,  that  thou  breatheft 
nothing  but  blood  and  carnage  ?  Who  has  wronged  thee  ?  what  is 
thydefign  ?  To  be  happy  in  thy  marriage ;  is  it  my  fault  thou  art 
not  fb,  or  is  it  in  my  power  to  reftore  what  thou  haft  loft  ?  If  thou 

^  I  have  added  to  the  air»  the  God  of  upon  Euripides  this  fvrearing  by  the  air. 
'the  air,  which  is  the  poef $  thought.     In         f  This  paflkge  has  perplexed  tranflators 

the  third  part  of  this  wofk  we  ihall  find  greatly..  I  bdieve  I  have^hitthe  fenfe  of  ft 

'  Ari(lo£hanes    charging    it    as    a    crime  by  a  flight  tranipofition. 

haft 
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haft  not  been  able  to  prefervc  thy  conqucft,  ought  I  to  be  the  vidbirn 
of  thy  imprudence  ?  Is  it  my  exalted  rank  that  wounds  thee  ?  or 
wouldft  thou  purchafe  back  an  ungrateful  beauty  at  the  expence  of 
reafon  and  of  honour  ?  Pleafure  fo  dearly  bought^  is  unworthy 
of  a  virtuous  man.  Thou  chargeft  me  with  having  changed  my 
mind  ;  and^  am  I  then  to  be  condemned  for  having  quitted  a  bad 
refolution  for  one  more  equitable  ?  or  rather,  art  not  thou  nlore 
guilty,  thou  whom  an  indulgent  God  has  delivered  from  a  fury, 
yet  wouldft  refiime  her  at  any  price?  The  oaths . thou  pleadeft 
were  fworn  bv  her  rafh  lovers  *  : .  love  was  the  Deity  who  di<^ated 
it  to  them  and  thee ;  be  the  performance  of  it  thine  and  theirs.  Yet 
the  day  will  come,,  (and  I  truft  I  (hall  fee  it  alfo)  when  thou  wilt 
acknowledge  that  this  oath  was  weak,  and  by  compulfion  fworn. 
Hear,  then,  my  laft  refolves.  I  will  not,  Menelaus,  be  the  mur- 
derer of  my  chudren  ;  purfue,  if  thou  wilt,,  thy  plan  of  vengeance 
for  a  faithlcfs  wife;  It  is  thy  paflion:  but  I  will  not  facrificc  my 
blood  for  thQ  Greeks  i  too  many  tears  would  fuch  afacriiice  coft 
me.  I  have  now  explained  myfelf:  if  thou  wilt  not  yield  to  the 
force  of  reafon,  I  an)  able  to  aifertmy  right. 

CHORUS.. 

Thefc  words  of  Agamemnon  agree  but  ill  with  his  paft  promi- 
fes  ;  but  can  a  father  be  blamed  for  refuiing  to  fhed  the  blood  of 
his  daughter  ? 

MENELAUS. 
•    I  am  undone;  my  friends  forfake  me. 

AGAMEMNON. 
Force  them  not  to  ruin  themfelves,  and  they  will  ferve  theb 
^11. 

MENELAUS. 

Alas,  I  no  longer  find  a  brother  in  Agamemnqn! 

AGAMEMNON. 
I  eipoufe  thy  juft  refentments,  but  I  will  not  aid  thy  fury* 

MENELAUS. 
Ought  not  a  friend  to  fliare  the  troubles  of  his  friend  ? 

^e'awkOi^,  SfisDia,  jvhich  comes  to  the  fame  thing  with  my  expreffion. 
Imitations  by  Racine. 
.  Ultssb.  Mais  fans  vous  ce  ferment  que  PAmour  a.dia6 

libKS  de  cet  amour,  Tavrioii^-nQas  refjpede  ?  Adt  L  Sc.  ST. 

Zz  z  A  G  A- 
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AGAMEMNON. 
Put  my  fnendOup  to  tV  trial  when  I  caa  ktvc  thee  without 
laaking  myielf  fee  ever  wretched. 

MENELAUS. 
Is  Greece  become  indifTerent  to  thee,  then  ^ 

AGAMEMNON. 
8«Be  Mack  Divinity  pofleflcs  Greece  as  well  u  thee-. 

MENELAUS. 

Ah^  it  is  too  plain.  Dazzled  with  the  luftre  of  that  iceptre  whicb 
^tt  fwayeft>  thou  canft  unmoi^cd  betray  thy  brother — it  is  well^ 
I  (hall  find  other  rciourccs,  and  will  be  obliged  to  other  friends,. 

S  C  g.  N  E    th«    THIRD. 

To   them    a   MESSENGER^ 

MESSENGER. 

*  Ob*  king  of  the  Greeks,  happy  Agamemnon,  thy  daughteir 
Iphigenia  is  arrived ;  the  queen  and  thy  you^g  foil  O^iles  have^ 
accompanied  her  to  Aulis :  after  fo  long  an.  abfence^.  what  tran<- 
^rt  will  diis  meetinj;  give  diee  !  I  left  the  queen  and  princef^^^ 
Kated  on  the  border  ota  clear  fountain  ;.  tired  with  their  journey 
they  repofe  themfelves  therQ  r.  our  ho^es  feed  ia  the  neighbour- 
ing meadow.  The  news  of  thy  daughter's  arrival  is  already 
ipread  throughout  Aulis :  the  army  gather  in  crouds  about  the 

princefs.     The  great  and  happy  are  always  fore  to  draw  the  looks 

— - —  — — — 

IqiCatioiispsr  Pacini. 
EvRTBATt.        •  Ia  maot  dont  ma  couri^  «  devanc^  lc«  fu^ 
Va  remettre  blent^t  ik  fille  entre  tos  bra$«— 
Dqa  (|e  leipr  aV^nila  nQi|?eVe  eft  fem^s ; 
f.t  deja  de  ibldats  une  foule  charm^e 
*  Sur-toat  dfphlg^nie  adrakant  la  beaute, 

Poufle  au  c^l  miQc  ycnix poiK-fa  Wsit^ 
Les  uns  avec  refped  environnoient  la  reine; 
ly^Ms  lao  <kiaa«d(yaat  )r  fiqcl  <iiw  i'im^ii^ 

Ne  micent  fur  U  Thr^e  une  Roi  plus  glorieox^^ 
Egalement  comble  de  leurs  hvemts  iecrettes. 
Jamais  pere  nefut  plus  henreux  que  vous  Tetes* 
AoAMBiiKOK.  £ux7bate»  ilfiifit.    You»ponManMisJMfl«r» 

\    Le  refte  me  cegarde^  Uj^wLyi  p«aftc«  ASt  L  Sc.  HC 
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«nd  veneratioA  of  mankifid^r  '^  Happ)r  the  prince^  thcf  cry>  who 
^^  is  to  poiiefs  ib  lovely  a  bride  I  Where  will  the  nuptial  feaft  be 
♦*  celebrated  ?  or  has  Agamemnon  only  fent  for  her>  to  have  the 
**  pleafure  of  befadding  her  again  after  io  long  an  abfence?  Doubts 
"  Icfs,  {ky  others,  they  defigfi  ta  ♦  prefent  her  to  Dianas  the  tute- 
f  *  laiy  Ooddefs  of  Aulis.  What  happy  hand  will  lead  her  to  die 
fc^iar  ?••  But  why  do  you  delay>  princes  I  Prepare  the  facri- 
fice,  adorn  your  heads  with  flowisrs  :  the  palace  ihould  refband  witk 
rejoicings,  the  fprightly  dance»  and  the  fwect  breathing  inftra- 
ments  £ould  celebrate  this  day,  fo  fortunate  for  Iphigenia. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Enough ;  thou  may'ft  retire :  fortune  will  take  of  care  ail  the  ttHL 

SCENE     the     FOURTH^ 

AGAMEMNON,,    f    M  B  N  E  L  A  U  S. 
AGAMEMNON. 

;};  Oh  miferable  father!  of  whom  £halt  thou-  now  complain  P 
Alasi  thou  art  ^yfelf  moft  guilty  t  Fortune,  cruel  fortune^  more: 
vigilant  than  thou^  haft  broken  dl  thy  meafures  $  thy  daughter  ia 
doomeci  and  yet  thou  dareft  not  weept  Oh  hap|^  thofe  of  humble 
birth  I  affli<%on  leaves  them,  at  leaft  the  fad  reiource  of  tea^  and. 
lamentattona,  whichit  denies>to  us>  thevii^msof  our  grandeur: 
0ur  people  areour  tyrants,  we  their  fceptered  ilave$.  I  am^  a  king, 
therefore  I  mulb  not  weep,  though  I  am  a  miferable  father  dfo^^^ 
Yet  this  is  little — How  ihall  I  meet  my  wife  f  What  fiiall  Ifay  to 
her?  Alas^  her  fatal  journey  hither  has  undone  me — ^Will  (be  not 
think  Che  has  a  right  to  be  prefent  at  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  i 

*  To  prepare  her  lor  ourriage,  as  waa  aSMUm.  The  remainogpart  of  thia&eiie- 

tbe  cuftom.  ihews  tliat  he  cantumed  on  the  flaga :  h^ 

t  Some  of  the  coimncntators  will  have  it»  fides,  the  andents  took  gteat  care  never  to* 

llutMeiielaiu  withdraws,  and  hnmediatdy  introduoe  or  difinifi  their  aAorMfttfaotttjisIb 

afiec  mjaxm  again:  hut  they  are  certainly  canfc. 

■rlBiniUVIM    TWJ    *%m\,mmm* 

AoaaiailnoK.    %  |nfte  Ciel,  c^cft  aiiifi  qu'airarant  ta^Tengeanor 

Tu  romps  toua  les  reilbrts  de  ma  vaine  prudence,. 

Encor  ii  je  pouvois,  libra  dans  OMm  mdiwurr 

Par  des  larmes  aivmoins  Ibukger  ma.douleur  1 

Trifte  deftin  des  Rois !  efclayes  <iue  nous  fcmmea 

Et  des  rigueurs  du  fort,  k,  des  diicours  des  homacir 

Kous  |ious  voyons  fans  cefle  aflieges  de  temomsy 

Et  les  plus  malbeuretix  ofent  pleurer  le  moins*  Aft^C  Sc.  V; 
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Atif  ihe  has  but  too  well  anfwefed  mj  tiseacheroua  views* '  by 
bringing  to  Aulis  the  innocent  vldim  !  Oh,  my  daughter,  ^not  to 
Achilles  art  thou  deftinisd,  but  to  the  gloomy  Pluto  i — Ajid  now 
methinks  I  fee  thy  wretched  mother  proftrate  at  my  feet.  *'  Inhu« 
/<  m^  father^  {he  feems  to  fzy,  is  this  the  marriage  which  waits 
f^  thy  Iphigenia  ?  Oh  may  ft  thou,  and  thofe  which  are  deareft  to 
/*  thee,  always  celd^rate  the  like  1  The  ybupg  Oreftes  too^  inno* 
/*  cently  crie^,.  Ah  Paris,  why  didft  thou  force  Helena  hence! 
if  j(hou  art  the  caufe  of  all  our  miferies  !*' 

CHORUS.  

Though  a  ftranger,  the  misfortunes  of  tKeic  princes  aifed  me 
deeply.  •     ^  - 

MENELAUS. 

♦  Permit  me,  brother,  to  touch  thy  hand  in  fign  of  peace. 

AGAMEMNON 

Menelaus,  I  confent ;  thou  haft  ccmquered,  and  I  am  miferablc. 

r  MENELAUS. 

.  I  fwear  by  Pelops,  our  common  anceftor,  that  what  lam  going 
to  lay  to  thee  comes  from  a  heart  free  from  all  artifice  and  defign. 
Oh  Agamemnon,  I  could  not  unmoved  behold  tears  flow  from  thy 
ayes  :  I  wept  like  thee  ;  fori  am. not  thatiavage  Menelaus  which 
thou  think- ft  me,  who  would  perfuade  .thee  to  iacrifice  thjrdaugh* 
,ter.  No,  I  partake  thy  tendernefs  and  aflTciaion.  .  Iphigenia.fhall 
iiot  fall  a  vidimtomyinterefts  :  it  is  not  juft  that  I/hould  be  gra- 
tified at  the  expcnce  of  thy  happincfs.  And  what  indeed  do  I  ex- 
:pe<a  ?  To  be  happy  in  my  marriage  !— No;  that  is  Impoffiblc  :  by 
this  fad  facrifice  I  Aould  recover  an  ungratefiil  woman,  and  lofe  a 
hnAwh — Alas,  I  was  blinds  my  brother^  -  but  myr  eyes  are  opened: 
•I  fee,  I  feel  the  monftrous  cruelty  of  my  requeft.  Oh  Heaven ! 
a  father  to  facrifice  his  children -f- 1  My  brother's  daughter  to.bleed 
ii|)on  the  altar  for  my  .quarrel !  How  has  the  inhocent  princefs 
wronged  Helena  ?    No,  Agamemnon ;  let  us  dift^and  the  army  j 

*  A  Grecian  cu(!om  to  ei^pFefs  reconalement      Suppliants  toucbed  the  chin,  ^n 
Ipbigenia  did,  when  ihe  thcew  herfelf  at  her  father's  feet. 

Iiflftations  i>y  Racine. 
JUlysse^         t  Jefuis  pcrc,  Se'gneur  :  ic  foible  comme  une  autre 
Mon  coeur  fc  met  fans  peine  a  la  place  dii  vdtre, 
Et  fremifTant  du  coup  qui  vous  fait  foupirer^ 
Loin  de  Warner  yos  plcur^  je  fuis  prct  de  pleurcr.  Aft  I.  Sc.  V. 

let 
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let  it  depart  from  Aulis — Ceafe,;  dr  ceafc,  my  brother,  to  wound 
me  with  thy  tears.  I  am,  I  will  be  no  longer  concerned  h>  the 
barbarous  oracle  that  demands  thy  daughter  s  life  :  from  this  1119- 
ment  I  declare  I  have  no  part  in  it.  .  Keafqn  refomes  its  fway.  I 
owe  this  change  to  my  afjfedtion  for  a  brother.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  wife  to  abide  by  that  refolution  which  is  moftjuftr        '- 

c  H  o  R  us;  -  ^  '  "^ 

How  generous  are  thefe  fentiments  .•-  how  worthy  of  the  race  of 
Tantalufii !  Oh  Meiichcus^  thou  doft  not  degenerate  from  thy  noble 
anceftors! 

A  G  A  ME  M  N  ON.. 
Sofuddcn,.  fo  unexpedted  a  change  affc<5ts  me  greatly  f  thou  art 
again  my  brother^*  .  . 

M  E  N  E  L  A  U  'S>. 
Intereft  too  often  divides  thofe  by  blood  united :  I  abhor  a  tye 
weakened  by  mutual  diilentions. 

A  G  A  M  E  J>1  N  p  N. 
What  thou  fajir'ft  is  juiL    But  alas^^  thi&  changp  o£  thine  reftores 
me  hot  my  daughter.     I  am  now  reduced  to  the  cruel  ncccffity  of 
ihcdding  her  blood.    - 

M  E  N'jE  L'A  us..    .^.:-    ...       •. 
By  whom  art  thoji  forced  tq  this  ?, 

'AGAMEMNON.-      •.-... 
By  theGreelas;  by  the  whplearmy.  .       ^ 

M  E  N  E  L  A  U"5.  ^  '\^, 

Not  if  thou  fendeft  her  back. to  Argo$» 

A  G  A  MEM>T  ON. 
Though  all  isyet  feccet  to  the  GreekSt  her  depasture.  canMt 
be  fo. 

M  E  N  E  L  A  ITS. 
And  wilt  thoi^  fear  the  giddy  multitude  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 
Calchas  will  reveal  the  fatal  oracle; 

M  E  N  E  L  A  U  S. 
He  fliall  die,  and  with  him  die  this  fecret :  nothing  is  more  eafy 
tabedonc. 

A  G  A^ 
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AGAMEMNON, 
He  Is  a  pirieft»  and  tfaettfbre  full  of  ambitionj  and  piiefts,  how- 
ever wicked  they  may  be,  are  venerated. 

MENELAUS. 
Priefts  are  alike  ufefiil  and  dangerotts,     **  *  We  may  empk^ 
**  them,  or  get  rid  of  them  at  will." 

AGAMEMNON. 
But  thott  haft  not  yet  mentioned  my  chief  cauie  of  fear, 

MENELAUS, 
Icannotguefiit. 

AGAMEMNON. 
The  king  of  Ithaca  knows  all. 

MENELAUS. 
"We  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  UlyiTes ;  he  cannot  hurt  us, 

AGAMEMNON. 
Thou  kooweft  his  arts,  his  infinuating  manners,  his  popular 
i>ehanour, 

MENELAUS* 
Ye^  and  his  boundlefs  ambition. 

AGAMEMNON. 
^  Imagine  him^  then,  haranguing  the  Greeks,  revealing  to 
ahem  the  oracle  pronounced  by  Cakhos;  aflliring  ^cm,  that  Ipro-- 

*  TUsTcrfe,  and  the  preceding  one,  in    Larin  tranfladon,  wbick  is  too  literal,  does 
the  Greek,  ritberfignify  what  I  ha^  nunle    not  give  the  i^icit,. 
them  figti^t  or  they  are  jregc  cokL    The 

Inftationr  %y  KACtwi. 

VtTttt.        f  Kiiftzva«S9«cOdciia$contiiwe»fe  fairer 

Que  fe  plaintes  qu*en  vain  tous  Toudrez  ap|iai(«r 
I^iaiflent  meatirias  Sdeu  vfao^  tous  en  aacufer  ? 
Et  qui  r^ai^  ce^qu'aux  Grecs  fruflres  de  leur  viAime, 
Peut  pernMttre  im^tfovnowjcqmfilkrcrDiioatltigatiiar/ 
Gardez-^^raus  4e  ceduire  un  peuplc  fiuieiUt 

SeignetfT,  %  ptonouncer  entie  ifous  9t  les  l^cinr.  JiH  L  Sc  Y. 

AcAMEifKOit.    Seigneur,  de  mes  efFbmje^MUiMS  I'iaDpaifiuice : 
Je  cede,  k  laifie  aux  Dieux  opprimer  rionoccnoe. 
La  Tidime  faietlftt  avuthera  Tut  fo»  fas  i 
AHez:  roais  cqicndaatiaites  tairc-  CalahaSj 
>  Et  ni*dtt<fenl  i  cacber  ce  fiineffe  nyfKne 
Laiflez-moi  de  i'Autd  ccarter  vi^e  mere.  SdLt,  9e.  Y.. 

miied 
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mifcd  to  facrifice/iTiy  daughter,  and  that  I  now  refufe  to  perform 
that  promife.  His  powerful  eloquence  will  draw  the  whole  arniy 
after  him.  He  will  turn  en  us  the  rage  which  he  excites:  my 
daughter,  thou,  and  myfelf,  will  be  their  victims.  Should  I  i\y 
to  Argos,  the  Greeks  will  with  their  united  forces  ravage  my  do- 
minions. Such  are  the  misfortunes  in  which  I  am  involved.  Oh 
Gods,  to  what  have  you  reduced  me  !  Thou  feeft,  my  dear  Me- 
nelaus,  thou  feeft  thy  counfels  are  unreafonable.  I  have  but  one 
favour  to  intreat  of  thee :  fo  manage  the  affair  with  Clytemneftra, 
thatfhe  may  be  ignorant  of  the  fatal  lecret,  till  I  have  facrificcd  her 
daughter  to  the.  God  of  Death.  This  will  afford  me  fome  fmall 
confolation  -,  and  be  you,  oh  ftrangcrs,  inviolably  fecret. 


INTERLUDE. 

CHORUS. 

What  fatal  ills  does  guilty  love  produce!  happy,  thrice  happy g^^^p^g^ 
they,  who  united  by  the  chafte  ties  of  marriage,  are  obedient  to 
tit  laws  of  the  wife  Goddefs  Venus  !  That  love  is  madnefs  which 
Cupid  kindles  in  ^ofe  bofoms  wounded  by  his  darts.  For  this 
young  Deity  has  two  forts  of  arrows  ^  one  gives  to  life  its  foftefl: 
happinefs,  the  other  embitters  it  with  woe.  Turn  from  our  bolbms, 
charming  Venus,  ah,  turn  afide  thofe  poifoned  darts.  From  thee 
chafle  love  and  beauty  we  demand.  Oh  give  us,  Goddels,  give  us 
to  tafte  thy  fweets,  and  guard  us  from  thy  pains  ]r 

*  Thcmanners  of  men  are  as  different  as  their  charafters.  When  Antistro- 
good,  they  are  an  ineftimable  treafure  :  pol ifhed  by  education,  they  ^"^• 
give  permanence  to  virtue.  That  modefty  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed, has  yet  another  amiable  quality  :    when  joined  to  wifdom,  ft 
teaches  us  to  pra<3:ife  thofe  nice  decencies  which  give  unfading 
glory.     For  is  it  not  glorious  to  afpire  to  that  virtue  by  which  wo- 
men preferve  inviolate  their  chaflity,  and  which  in  men,  more  va- 
ried and  diffufcd,  renders  cities  great  and  powerful  ? 
^  ^  I         II  I  -  — — ■ — 

•  This  Antiflrophe  is  not  the  leaft  diffi-  upon  it,  I  think  1  have  found  ihc  fcnfc.    It 

cult  paflagc  in  the  whole  piece,  as  all  the  is  a  piece  of  morality  i  Euripides  ofceu  mci  a- 

commentators  have  perceived :  for  they  fay  lizcs. 
little  of  it.     After  having  laboured  long 

Vol.  I.  Aaa  Oh 
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Efode.  Oh  Paris,  while  a  (hcphcrd  in  the  fields  of  Ida,    thy  native 

country,  thou  watchedft  thy  tender  flock  that  /kipt  about  thee, 
and  cropt  the  flower)-  grals  :  while  to  thy  Phrygian  flute  thou 
didft  fing  foft  foreign  aifs,  in  imitation  of  the  reeds  of  *  Olympus, 
the  Goddefles  made  thee  their  judge  when  they  contended  for  the 
prize,  of  beauty.  For  thy  reward  thou  camell  to  Greece  j  thou 
faweft  Helena;  thou  didfl  feel,  and  thou  didflinfpire  a  fatal  paflion. 

ACT        the         THIRD. 
SCENE      the      FIRST.f 

The    C.H  O  R  U  S. 

\\7HAT  charms  have  power  and  greatnefs  !  Behold  the  prin- 
^  ^  eels  Iphigenia  !  behold  her  mother,  the  queen  of  Aga- 
memnon !  Can  their  illuftrious  birth,  their  fmiling  fortune,  be 
too  much  admired.  Surely  the  Gods  take  pleafure  in  communi- 
cating part  of  their  grandeur  to  weak  mortals.  Ye  women  of 
Chalcis,  ftay ;  let  us  receive  the  queen,  who  is  preparing  to  defcend 
from  her  cnariot ;  let  us  pay  her  our  refpefts,  and  aflifl:  her  to 
alight.  Let  us  interrupt  our  -fongs,  to  receive  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon  :  let  us  not  alarm  her  by  any  unfortunate  prefage,  or 
give  fear  and  inquietude  to  thefc  princefles,  who,  like  us,  are  Gran- 
gers in  Aulis. 

*  Olympus  was  an  excellent  player  on  paid  by  the  women  of  Chalcis,  make  it  evi- 

thc  flute,  and  a  pupil  of  Marfyas,  who  in-  dent  that  thefe  women  perceived  the  queen's 

▼ented,  fays  the  fcholiaft  upon  Aiiflopha-  chariot  at  a  diftance,  and  began  the  adt  by 

nes,  a  new  method.  preparing  to  receive  her.     When  we  con- 

•f  I  thought  it  necelTary  to  make  fome  little  fider  the  vaft  extant  of  the  ancient  theatre, 
alteration  in  the  diihibution  of  the  ads  and  we  will  not  be  aftonifhed,  that  a  complete 
fcenes  of  this  tragedy.  It  was  fuppofed  that  the  equipage  and  train  of  a  queen  were  exhibit- 
Chorus  concluded  with  this  paffagethe  fore-  ed  on  it.  The  ancients  took  great  care  to 
going  interlude,and  that  Clytemneflra  begins  make  the  theatrical  adion  an  exaA  copy  of 
the  third  ad:  but  the  interruption  of  their  the  real  one.  Their  machines  were  mpre 
fiuging,and  the  manner  in  which  Clytemnef-  varied^  and  more  ingenious  than  ours, 
tra  as  (he  enters  anfwers  the  compliments 


SCENE 
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SCENE     the      SECOND. 

CL  YTEMNESTRA,  IPHIGENIA,  ORESTES, 

the  TRAIN. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

The  manner  in  which  you  receive  me  is  a  fortunate  prefage, 
and  the  pledge  of  a  happy  marriage  for  my  daughter  —  Take  out 
of  the  chariot  the  prefents  I  defign  for  her,  and  bear  them  to  the 
palace.  Alight,  my  Iphigenia :  fome  of  you  receive  her  gently 
in  your  arms,  and  lead  her :  and  do  thou  give  me  thy  hand,  and 
ftand  before  thefe  fiery  courfers,  left  they  fhould  terrify  this  in- 
fant. Here,  take  my  little  Oreftes  *~fwreet  babe,  thou  art  afleep, 
the  motion  of  the  chariot  has  lulled  thee — awake,  dear  innocent, 
and  be  witnefs  of  thy  fifter's  happy  marriage.  Great  as  thou  art 
by  birth,  thou  wilt  be  greater  by  being  allied  to  the  fon  of  Thetis, 
a  prince  equal  to  the  Gods.  —  Be  near  me,  daughter,  that  thefe 
ftrangers,  in  beholding  thee,  may  call  me  a  happy  mother  —  and 
fee,  thy  father  comes  ;  let  us  fly  to  meet  him. 

SCENE    the    THIRD. 
To  them    AGAMEMNON. 

IPHIGENIA. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  embrace  my  father,  after  fo  long  an  ab- 
fence  ? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Myhufcand,  and  my  king -f !  Oh,  juftly  honoured  and  revered, 
behold,  we  arc  come  in  obedience  to  thy  orders. 

IPHI- 

*  There  is  great  fimplicity  in  all  this.   If  when  the  fuft  affedions  of  nature  durll  ap. 

it  ihocks  our  manners,  we  ought  at  leall  to  pear  with  dignity. 

pardon  it  in  an  age,  wherein  perfons  of  the  f  ^^  was  thus,    that  the  women  in  an- 

higheft  rank  were  not  yet  alhamed  of  the  cient  times  addrefled  their  hufbands. 
names  of  father,  mother,  hulband,  and  wife. 

Imitations  by  Racike. 

Iphigenjb.         Seigneur,  ou  courez-vous,  &  quels  emprefTemens 
Vous  derobent  fi  tot  a  mes  cmbaraflemens  f 
A  qui  dois-je  imputer  cette  fuite  foudaine? 
Mon  rc(pe^  a  fait  place  au  tranr|)orts  de  la  reine. 

A  a  a  2  Un 
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Chide  me  not,  my  father,  for  this  prefumption ;  fo  long  an  ab- 
fence  gives  me  a  right  to  thy  embraces. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Embrace  me,  my  deareft  Iphigenia  :  I  know  thy  tendernefs  for 
thy  father  ;  it  exceeds  that  of  my  other  children. 

IPHIGENIA. 
Oh,  with  what  tranfport  do  I  behold  thee,  after  this  tedious 
ablence  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 
My  Iphigenia,  my  deareft  daughter,  my  tranfport  is  not  lefs 
than  thine. 

IPHIGENIA. 
Oh  how  welcome  to  me  was  thy  command  to  attend  thee  here  ! 


aoambmnon. 
Ipricekib. 


AOAMBMKON. 

Iphiobmib. 


AOAMBMNON. 

Iphioenib. 


AOAMBMNOM. 

Iphigbmxb. 


AOAUBMNOII. 

Agamemnov. 


Un  moment  a  mon  tour  ne  vous  puis-je  arreter  ? 
£t  ma  joie  a  yos  yeux  n'ore-t-«llc  edatter  ^ 
Nc  puis-jc— - 

He-blen»  ma  fille,  embraffez  votre  pere. 
n  Tous  aime  toujours 

Que  cette  amour  m'eft  chere ! 
Quel  plaifir  dc  vous  voir  &  dc  vous  contem)>ler 
Dans  ce  nouvel  6clat  dont  je  vous  briller  ? 
Quels  honneurs  *   quel  p6uvoir  !  deja  la  Renommee 
Par  d'etonnans  recits  m'en  avoir  informee. 
Mais  que  voyant  de  pr^s  ce  fpe^bcle  charmant 
Je  fens  croitre  ma  joie  &  mon  etonnement ! 
.Dieux!  avec  quel  amour  la  Grece  voiis  revere  I 
Quel  bonheur  dc  me  voir  la  fille  d'un  tel  pere  1 
Vous  meritieZy  ma  fille,  un  pere  plus  heureux. 
Qi}clle  felieite  peut  manquer  k  vos  vceux  ? 
A  de  plus  grands  honneurs  un  Roi  peut-U  pretendre  ? 
J*ai  cHk  n'avoir  au  Ciel  que  des  graces  a  rendre. 
Grands  Dieux !  a  fun  malheur  dois-je  la  preparer  ? 
Vous  vous  cach^z.  Seigneur;  8c  femblez  fotipirer. 
Tous  vos  regards  fur  moi  ne  tombent  qu'avec  peine. 
Avons-nous  fans  votre  ordre  abandonne  Mycene  ? 
Ma  fille,  je  vous  vois  toujours  des  menies  yeux  : 
Mais  les  temsfont  changes  auili-bien  que  les  lieux. 
D'un  ibin  cruel  roa  joie  eft  ici  combattue. 
He,  mon  pere,  onbliez  votre  rang  a  ma  viie  ; 
Je  prcvois  la  rigueur  d'un  long  eloignement, 
N'ofez-vous  fans  rougit  etre  pere  un  moment  f 
N'cclaircirez-vous  pointce  front  charg6  d'ennuis  ? 
Ahmafiile!  Iphicenib.  Seigneur,  pourfuivez. 

Je  ne  puis>  See. 

7 
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AGAMEMNON.* 

Alas,  my  child,  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  rejoice  at  this 
meeting.    '  - 

IPHIGENIA. 

Ah,  why  this  fudden  coldnefs  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 

Impute  it  to  thofe  cares  infeparable  from  the  rank  I  hold,  as  ge- 
neral and  as  king. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Alas,  my  father,  wilt  thou  not  for  a  moment  fteal  thyfclf  from 
thefe  cares, .  and  admit  my  filial  love,  my  duty  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 
Am  I  not  with  thee,  Iphigenia  ?  Oh,  my  daughter,  thou  takeft 
up  all  my  thoughts. 

IPHIGENIA. 
Then  lay  afide  this  awful  air  of  majefty,  which  ftrikcs  a  terror 
in  thy  daughter,  and  look  ferenely  on  mc. 

AGAMEMNON. 

I  do,  my  child  ;  and  yet  it  is  but  for  a  moment  only,  and  while 
I  look  upon  thee. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Alas,  fhou  wecpeft,  my  father ;  tears,  in  fpite  of  thy  endea-- 
vours  to  rellrain  them,  fteal  from  thine  eyes. 

AGAMEMNON. 
We  muft  part,  Iphigenia ;  a  long,  long  time  fhall  we  be  fcpa- 
rated. 

IPHIGENIA. 

How,  part !  I  do  not  underftand  thee  :  *  but  it  is  not  for  me  to 
penetrate  into  thy  fecrets. 

AGAMEMNON. 
How  does  this  early  prudence  increafemy  grief  I 

IP  H  I  G  E  N  I  A. 
Alas,  what  fhall  I  fay  to  pleafe  thee,  and  allay  this  grief? 


i  hare  added  this  line.    Agamemnon's  anfwcr  fliews  it  is  the  poct'9  tbowght. 
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AGMEMNON.    [^de] 
Oh,  I  can  hold  no  longer  !  {To  her)  Enough,  my  daughter. 
Once  more  I  tell  thee,  I  am  pleafcd  with  thy  difcrction. 

I  P  H  I  G  E  N  I  A.      ^ 

Oh,  that  thou  wouldft  quit  this  Trojan  war,  and  ftay  in  thy 
own  kingdom  with  thy  children. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Would  to  the  Gods — but  no,  I  cannot  enjoy  my  wiflies,  and 
that  is  my  misfortune. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Oh  may  thcfe  wars  have  an  end,   and  all  the  miferies  which 
Menclaus  has  cauied. 

AGAMEMNON. 
They  will  ruin  others  as  well  as  me. 

IPHIGENIA. 

But  what  has  detained  thee  fo  long  at  Aulis,  my  father  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 

That  which  ftill  detains  the  army  here. 

IPHIGENIA. 

*  Where  muft  thou  go,  then,  to  meet  the  Phrygians  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 

To  a  country,  where  would  to  heaven  Paris  had  never  been  born. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Thou  art  going,  then,  to  crofs  the  feas,  and  leave  thy  daughter. 

AGAMEMNON. 

No,  Iphigenia,  thou  (halt  go  with  me. 

I  P  H  I  G  E  N  I  A. 

*f-  Ah,  how  happy  fliould  I  think  myfclf,  if  decency  would  per- 
mit me  to  embark  with  thee. 

A  G  A- 

♦  Literally  it  is,  PFimt  country  do  thPhry-     of  the  ttxt  is  exadly  this,   fFheri  an  tbi 
gions  dwell  in  f  iphigenia,  one  would  ima-     Phrygians  n»w  f 

gine,  fQuft  certainly  know  their  country;  f  It  is  neceflfary  here  to  intreat  the  reader* 
but  (lie  might  be  ignorant  where  they  were  once  for  all,  to  forget  for  a  moment  his 
to  go  to  give  them  battle.    The  meaning    own  age,  and  imagine  he  lives  in  that  of 

Euripides* 
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AGAMEMNON. 
Ah,  what  a  wifli  haft  thou  formed — Yes,  my  daughter,  thou 
(halt  *  pafs  the  waves,  depend  upon  it, 

I  P  H  I  G  E  N  I  A. 

Shall  I  embark  alone,  or  the  queen  with  me  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 
Alone  :  neither  thy  father  nor  thy  mother  will  be  with  thee. 

I  P  H  I  G  E  N  I  A. 

I  underftand  thee  ;  thou  haft  deftin'd  me  for  a  foreign  fpoufc. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Enquire  no  more,  Iphigenia  :   thou  oughteft  in  decency'  to  be  . 
ignorant  of  my  defigns. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Oh,  may 'ft  thou  foon  return  vidlorious  from  the  Trojan  war! 

AGAMEMNON. 

A  certain  facrifice  muft  be  performed  before  I  can  depart. 

IPHIGENIA. 

The  fecret  of  this  facred  ceremony  is  referved  for  the  priefts  ;  I 
do  not  afk  what  it  is. 

AOAMEMNON. 
Thou  fhalt  know  it,  daughter ;  thou  fhalt  be  there,  and  perhaps 
not  far  from  the  altar. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Shall  we  fing  hymns  there  ? 

AGAMEMNON,   [yijuie.] 
At  leaft  (he  is  happy  in  her  ignorance  of  my  meaning — Oh  en- 
vied ignorance  !  -—Retire,  my  dear  Iphigenia,  go  andfliut  thyfelf 

Euripides.     I  (hall  not  examine  whether  fequel  how  much  our  poet  was  retrained 

the  ancients  judged  better  than  we  do,  by  by  this  nice  regard  to  decorum>  and  what 

carryingthisreferve  and  delicacy  with  regard  precaution  he  ufes,  when  he  is  obliged  to 

to  women  fo  for ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  depart  from  it. 

ladies  were    not  permitted   to  appear  in  *  He  means  the  waves  of  Styx.  This  cqui- 

camps,  nor  even  to  converfe  with  men,  for  vocation  is  more  agreeable  in  the  original, 
very  particular  reafons.  Wc  ihall  fee  in  the 

up 
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up  with  thy  women.  Dearly  have  1  purchafed  the  pleafure  of  be- 
holding thee,  fincc  it  will  be  followed  by  fo  long  and  painful  a  fe- 
paration.  Oh  youth  and  beauty  worthy  of  a  better  fate!  Oh 
Troy,  oh  Helen,  what  mifcry  have  you  brought  upon  me  !  [^fide] 
It  is  too  much  ~-I  am  filent :  yet  fpite  of  me  my  eyes  will  flow 
when  I  embrace  thee — Farewel;  retire,   my  daughter. 

SCENE       the       FOURTH. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,.    AGAMEMNON. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Pardon  thefe  tears,  my  Clytemneftra  ;  I  cannot,  without  grief, 
fee  my  daughter. depart  with  Achilles.  To  her  indeed  this  fepara- 
tion  is  advantageous  ;  but  ftill  a  father  will  feel  fome  emotion  when 
he  delivers  to  a  ftranger's  care,  the  child  whom  he  has  bred  up  with 
fo  much  tendernefs. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
My  mind  is  not  fubjedt  to  fiich  weaknefs  :  yet  when  the  time 
comes  that  I  muft  part  with  Iphigenia,  my  grief  perhaps  will  be 
no  lefs  than  thine ;  but  this  feparation  muft  be  fubmitted  to :  her 
age  and  the  common  law  by  which  her  fex.  is  bound  require  it. 
Thou  haft  named  the  hufband  thou  deiigneft  for  her;  inform  me 
of  his  birth  and  country. 

AGAMEMNON. 

*  Egina,  the  daughter  of  Afopus. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

What  God,  or  what  mortal  married  her  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 

-  ^Jupiter  himfelf.     He  had  a  fon  by  her  called  Eacus,  king  of  the 
ifle  Oeno«e-f.  ,  \'/ 

'■  I  ■      "      '  ..11 

*  This  genealogical  detail  was  neceflkry  not  even  acquainted  with   the  names  of 

ta  make  Achilles  known  to  the  audience,  men  who  were  not  th^ir  hufbands. 

:  Whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  it,  yet  f  Oenone,  or  Oenopia,  aa  ifland  of  the 

.  certainly  it  is  not  \tb  neceffary  in  Euripides  gulph^  Sarooica.     Thefe  names  were  fuccef- 

than  in    Homer.      Clytemneflra  did   not  iively  given  it.     Eacus  calls  it  Egina,  from 

know  Achilles.     And  this  is  not  furprifing :  his  mother's  name. 

^he  wives  of  the  ancients  picqued  themfelves  JEacus  JEginamgenelricisnomitieMxii,  Ovid. 

on  their  ignorance  of  this  kind ;  they  were  Me  tarn.  L.  7. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

.What  pofterity  did  this  prince  leave  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 

Peleus,  who  cipoufed  the  daughter  of  Nereus. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Did  the  Gods  confent  to  this  marriage  ? 

AGAMEMNON, 
Jupiter  promifed  her  to  Pelcus,  and  Nereus  confcnted  fhe  Ihould 
marry  him. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Where  was  the  huptial  feaft  celebrated  ?  In  the  profound  abyfs 
#  of  the  fea  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 
No,  upon  mount  Pelion  *,  where  Chiron  dwelt. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

What !  in  that  country  which  is  iaid  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
Centaurs. 

AGAMEMNON. 
/     The  fame;  and  there  the  Gods  met  to  celebrate  the  nuptials. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

-f  Was  Achilles  educated  by  Pcleus,  or  by  the  Goddefs,   his 
mother  f 

AGAMEMNON. 

By  Chiron,  to  whofe  care  his  father  confided  him,  for  fear  that 
his  commerce  with  wicked  men  fhould  corrupt  his  manners. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
The  wifdom  of  Chiron  who  educated  him  is  to  be  admired,  but 
that  of  Peleus  ftill  more,  who  was  capable  of  chufing  fuch  a  gover- 
nor. 

AGAMEMNON. 
Such  is  the  hufband  whom  I  have  deftined  for  thy  daughter. 

*  A  mountain  between  the  gulph  Pelaf-     the  educations  as  the  birth  of  thofe  with 
gicus  and  the  Egean  f^a.  whom  they  contradled  an  alliance, 

t  The  ancients  were  as  folicitous  about 

Vol.  I.  B  b  b        .  C  L  Y- 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 
And  he  is  worthy  of  her.     But  in  what  part  of  Greece  are  his 
dominions  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 
They  are  iituated  near  the  river  Apidanus,  on  the  confines  of 
Phthia  *. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
And  will  he  carry  Iphigenia  fo  far  from  us  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 
That  depends  entirely  upon  him. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Well,  may  they  be  happy  with  each  other.     I  confent  to  this 
marriage  :  but  when  fhall  it  be  celebrated  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 
When  the  luminary  of  the  night  has  filled  its  whole  circle  "f-. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Haft  thou  facrificed  the  ufual  vidims  to  the  Goddefs  whoprefide^ 
over  marriage  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 
This  fhall  be  my  care  j  it  wholly  engrofTes  me. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Will  thou  not  afterwards  give  the  nuptial  banquet  i 

AGAMEMNON. 

I  will,  when  I  have  offered  to  the  GodS  the  vicaims  I  owe  thenu 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Whccc  mufl  the  feafl  be  prepared  for  the  ladies  ? 
AGAMEMNON. 

Here,  near  the  fhips. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

'TiswellJ;  if  thou  dofl:  confent  to  it  I  will — 

•  Phthia,  the  capital  of  Phthiotide  in  thing  to  Clytemneftra''s  fpeech,   in  which 

Theflaly,  between  the  gulph  Pelafgicus  and  flie  is  interrupted,  the  better  to  prepare  the 

gulph  Maliacus.  reader  for  what  Agamemnon  is  going  to 

t  At 'the  full  moon.  fay.    This  appeared  to  mrto  be  the  moil 

{  The  Greek  is  tnAnyxeu  i'ofWi :  Cante-  natural :  and  the  liberty  £  fomethnes  ufe 

rus  tranilates  it  confer  tanun  aliquid.     But  of  introducing  the(e  interrupted  fpeeches, 

Tvhat  does  this  mean  ?  I  have  followed  6ro-  by  which  the  fenfe  is  fufpended,  is  certain- 

deau,  who  with  more  judgment  tranilates  ly  judificdby  the  text  itfelf. 
xiy.  ccnfcientias  modo ;  and  I  have  added  fome- 

AG  A.- 
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AGAMEMNON. 

Clytemncftra,  I  muft  intreat  thee  not  torcfafe  me  one  thing. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

What  is  it  ?  my  compliance  *  with  thy  will  thou  well  knoweft. 

AGAMEMNON. 

•f-  It  is  my  part  to  tranfad  this  affair  with  Achilles ;  but  thou— • 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

How !  (hall  I  not  perform  the  office  bf  a  mother  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 

The  nuptials  will  he  celebrated  in  the  prefence  of  the  army  -,  it 
IS  not  proper  for  women  to  appear  publicly. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Where  then  would'ft  thou  have  the  mother  of  Iphigenia  be  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 

At  Argos :  return>  and  live  retired  with  thy  daughters. 

*  I  would  not  venture  to  tranflate  ohditHce.   The  term  would  appear  too  Arong^  and 
perhaps  ihocking  in  our  age. 

Imitations  by  Racine 
Ac AMBMNOK.        f  Vous  voyez  en  <]uels  lieux  vous  Tavez  amence  t 

Tout  y  reffent  la  guerre  &  non  Phymenee, 

Le  tmnulte  d'^un  camp,  foldats,  tc  matelots» 

Un  autel  herifie  de  dards,  de  javelots. 

Tout  ce  fpefbade  enfin,  pompe  digne  d'Achille, 

Four  attirer  vos  yeux  n'eft  point  aflez  tranquille* 

£t  les  Grecs  y  rerroient  I'epoufe  de  de  leur  roi 

Dansun  etat  indigne  &  de  vous  8c  de  moi. 

M*en  croirez-TOus  ?  laiflez  de  vos  femmes  fulvie 

A  cet  hymen  fans  vous  marcher  Iphigenie. 
CLYTEMNBSTiLA.       Qui  moi  ?  que  remettant  ma  fille  en  d'autres  brts 

Ce  que  j'ai  commence  je  ne  Tacheve  pas  ? 

Qu'apres  Pavoir  d'Argos  emmenee  en  AuUde. 

Je  refiife  al'autel  de  lui  fervir  de  guide  ? 

Dois'jedonc  de  Calchas  ^tre  moins  pres  que  vousF 

£t  qui  prefentera  ma  fille  a  fon  epoux  ? 

Quelle  autre  ordonnera  cette  pompe  facree.i— 
Ac AMiMNOir*  J'avdis  plus  efpere  de  votre  complai(ance» 

Mais  puifque  la  raifbn  ne  vous  pent  emou voir* 

Puifque  enfin  ma  priere  a  fi  peude  pouvoir^ 

Vous  avez  entendu  ce  que  je  vous  demande ; 

Madame,  je  le  veux»  ic  je  vous  )e  command^ 

Obeiilez. 

Bbb  a  CLY- 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

What !  (hall  I  return  to  Argos,  and  abandon  my  da.ughter  ?  who 
will  then  bear  the  nuptial  torch  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 

Mvfelf. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Thou !  Decency  will  not  permit  it,  and  this  thou  knowcft. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Nor  will  decency  permit  that  thou  fhouldft  appear  in  the  midft 
of  an  army.  ... 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
It  requires  that  a  mother  (hould  prefent  her  daughter  to  herhuf-. 

band. 

AGAMEMNON. 

It  requires  thee  to  return  to  Argos^  that  thy  daughters. may  be 
po  longer  deprived  of  thy  care. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

A  reafonabk  motive  for  my  departure  indeed  f  Arc  they  not  Ihirt- 
up  in  the  palace  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 
Clytemneflra^  this  is  too  much;   return  to  Argos:  I  will  be 
obeyed. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
No,  prince,   I  will  not  return ;   I  fwear  hy  the  Goddefs  of  Ar- 
gos *,  1  will  not.     The  cares  of  a  father  be  thine ;  it  is  my  part 
to  perform  the  duty  of  a  mother.     Farewel. 

S  g  E  N  E     the     S.  I  X  T  H. 

AGAMEMNON  alone.  '     ^  ^ 

Alas,  how  vainly  did  I  hope  to  fcparate  a  mother  from  her  child ! 
She  has  eluded  all  my  arts,  Muft  I  then  be  reduced  to  the  fad 
neceffity  of  inventing  a  thouiand  falfhoods  to  deceive  thofe  who  are^ 
deareft  to  me,  and  ilill  without  fucceia — I  will  feek  Calchas,'  and 
confer  with  him  upon  the  means  of  removing  the  calamities  of  the 

•    Juno. 

4         '  ,       ,  Greeks, 
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Greeks,  and  of  fatisfying  Diana.     I  am  now  doubly  unhappy 

*  A  wife  matr  fhodd  cither  chufe  a£  wife  whom  he  can  govern,  or 
have  none. 

INTERLUDE. 

The    CHORUS. 

*Tis  done ;  the  Grecian  army  fliali  behold  the  waves  of  Simoi» : 
our  thoufand  fhips  ftiall  fail  to  Ilion ;  and  Troy,  tho'  built  by 
hands  divine,  fliall  fall  beneath  oui?  force.  TrOy,  that  proud  city, 
where  Caffandra  appeals  ^ith  hrfir  diflievelled,  and  a  laurel 
crown,  and  fufFers  all  the:  fury  of  theinfpiringGod. 

And  now,  me  thinks,  I  fee  the  Trojans  crowding  upon  their 
walk  :  pale  fears  poflefs  them  at  the  fight  of  Mars,  with  all  his 
dreadful  equipage  of  war.  The  God  conduds  our  fleet  to  Simois, 
to  force  from  Priam  the  fifter  of  the  twin  Deities,  and  bring  her 
back  to  Greece  amidft  the  fhields  and  javelins  of  her  vid:orious 
countrymen. 

We  fee  the  troops  ruih  furious  to  the  fight :  they  furrcMind  Per- 
gamus  and  her  lofty  towers ;  the  wretched  inhabitants  yield  up 
their  lives  to  the  devouring  fword.  .  Alas^  what  tears  will  then  be 
filed  in  Troy  !  how  will  the  wife  of  Priam  mourn  !  The  haughty 
Helen  will  in  vain  regret  the  hufband  (he  betrayed.  Guard  us,  ye 
Gods,  guard  us  and  our  pofterity  from  misfortunes  -f-  fuch  as  thefe. 
Long  will  they  afford  a  melancholy  theme  for  the  luxurious  Lydian 
dames,  and  Phrygian  widows  to  difcourfe  on.  **  Alas,  will  they 
**  fay,  as  they  fit  working  at  the  various  loom,  why  do  we  not  tear 
**  our  hair,  and  ftrike  our  groaning  bofoms  ?  our  country  falls,  our 
'*  bleeding  country  dies ;  and  ah,  for  whom  ?  For  thee,  inhuman 
«*  Helen,  thou,  who,  if  the  poets  may  be  credited,  artthedaugh- 
#  tcrof  Jupiter  and  t)f  Leda.'* 

*  The  maxim  is  a  little  harih  ;  but  it  is  a    accident,  misfortone;  or^  atleaft,  fear,  as 
Greek's,  and  that  Greek  Euripides  in  Latin, 

t  The  Qreek  word  is  iW(.  It  fignifies  here 
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ACT       the       FOURTH. 

SCENE     the    FIRST, 

ACHILLES  alone- 
^\7  HERE  is  the  general  of  the  Greeks  ?  Is  there  no  one  here 
to  inform  Agamemnon,  that  the  fon  of  Peleus  waits  him— 
Ailembled  here  upon  the  fhore  of  Euripus,  we  are  unfortunately 
detained  from  failing.  Each  of  us  has  his  feparate  interefls.  Some 
not  yet  bound  by  the  foft  ties  of  Hymen  have  abandoned  their 
country  and  their  fathers:  others  have  quitted  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren :  to  ftrong  is  the  general  paffion  for  fubvertingTroy,  for  which  all 
Greece  unites  in  Aulis ;  fure  it  is  the  Gods  who  have  infpired  it.  But 
I  can  no  longer  defer  fpeaking  to  Agamemnon  of  what  concerns 
myfelf«     I  did  not  leave  Pharfalia  *,  and  Peleus  my  father,  to  be 

idly  detained  at  Aulis;  unfavourable  winds  the  weak  pretence 

Scarce  can  I  reftrain  my  impatient  TheiTalians,  who  incefTandy 
prefs  me  to  depart.  "  What  do  we  wait  for,  Achilles,  they  cry? 
*'  What  time  is  fixed  for  our  departure  ?  What  thou  refolveft  to 
**  do,  do  quickly,  or  elfe  lead  thy  troops  back  to  Theflaly,  and  be 
*'  no  longer  impofed  upon  by  the  afFcftcd  delays  of  the  Atridcs*" 

SCENE    the   SECOND. 

ACHILLES,    CLYTEMNE5TRA. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Noble  ion  of  Thetis,  thy  voice  has  reached  me  in  the  palace, 
and  brought  me  here  to  meet  thee. 

ACHILLES, 
•f  Oh  holy  Jaws  of  modefty  !  what  do  I  fee  !  a  woman  of  fuch 
exquifite  beauty  here  ! 

•  A  city  of  Theflaly,  at  a  fmall  diitance  iar,  as  to  be  aftonifhed  at  the  fight  ot  a 

from  LarifTa.    It  was  aftewards  made  fa-  woman  in  Aulis,  where  the  army  was  al^' 

mous  by  the  defeat  of  Ponapey.  fembled.  He  dares  not  even  enter  into  con- 

t  I  muft  again  intreat   the  reader  will  verfation  with  her,   nor  accept  the  ufual 

make  fome  allowance  for  an  age  fo  fcrupu-  pledge  given  by  the  mother  of  the  intended 

lous  as  thar  of  Euripides.     We,  whofe  no-  bride :  this  ceremony  confided  in  prefenting 

dons  concerning  decorums  of  this  kind  are  her  hand  to  the  chofen  fpoufe.     Such  was 

much  freer,    will  doubtlefs  b:  fhocked  at  the  extreme  drcumfpedtion  and  referve  of 

this  fcene.     Achilles  carries  his  delicacy  fo  the  ancient  times. 

c  L  Y- 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  Achilles,  who  never  faw  me  before, 
/hould  not  know  me  :  and  I  am  pleafed  to  find  him  fo  folicitous 
for  the  honour  of  my  fex. 

ACHILLES. 

But  may  I  enquire  thy  name  ?  and  what  has  brought  thee  to  a 
place  where  none  but  foldiers  are  to  be  feea  ? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

To  remove  thy  doubts  concerning  my  arrival  in  Aulis,  know> 
that  I  am  Clytemneflra,  the  daughter  of  Leda,  and  wife  of  Aga- 
memnon^ 

ACHILLES. 

Pardon  me,  princefs,  if  the  reipeft  I  bear  tibee  obliges  mc  to  re- 
tire i  thou  knoweft  I  am  not  permitted  to  convcrfe  with  theehere» 

CLYTEMNESTRA^ 
Why  art  thou  obliged  to  avoid  me  ?  Behold^  I  offer  thee  my 
hand  as  a  pledge  of  that  happy  marriage  we  are  preparing  to  cele- 
brate. 

ACHILLES. 
How,  princefs  !  I  have  too  much  refpedt  for  Agamemnon  thy 
hufband— 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
What  doft  them  mean,  Achilles  ?  Is  not  this  ceremony  and  this 
pledge  authorized  by  cuftom,  (ince  thou  art  to  marry  my  daughter? 

ACHILLES. 
Thou  fpcakeft  of  marriage — certainly  I  have  great  rcafon  to  be 
furprifed  j  furely  it  is  through  fome  miftake  that  thou  art  pleafed 
to  favour  me  thus. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

I  can  excufe  thy  ftirprife,  prince :  natures  in/pires  every  one 
with  fome  diftruft  of  friends  whom  they  arc  not  habituated  to,  cf- 
pecially  when  marriage  is  the  fubjedl  of  their  difcourfe. 

ACHILLES. 
But,  princefs,  once-  more  i  muft  repeat,  I  do  not  comprehend 
thee :  I  nave  not  folicited  the  honour  of  an  alliance  with  the  Atri- 
des,  nor  have  they  explained  thcmfelves  to  me,,  if  ever  they  had 
fuch  an  inteation,. 

I  C  L  Y- 
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CLYTEMNESTRA, 

What  myftery  is  this  ?  If  thou  art  aftoniflied  at  my  words,  I  am 
no  lefs  amazed  at  thine. 

ACHILLES. 
I  leave  thee  to  judge,  which  of  us  is  miftaken  ;  for  fincewe  do 
not  defign  to  deceive  each  other,either  thou  or  I  muft  be  in  an  error. 

CLYTEMNESTRA.     . 

What  indignity  is  this  ?  Was  I  impofed  upon,  then,  and  my 
conient  Iblicited  to  a  chimerical  marriage  ?~Confufion  ! 

ACHILLES. 

Without  doubt  we  are  both  impofed  upon  :  but  let  not  this  poor 
jefl  affli<a  thee  ;  defpife  it. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

I  leave  thee,  prince  ;  it  is  not  poffible  for  me  to  fupport  thy  pre- 
fence  after  an  affront  which  fills  me  with  fliame  andconfufion. 

ACHILLES. 

I  have  more  rcafon  to  refent  this  affront.  I  will  go  fcek  thy  huf- 
band  in  the  palace. 

SCENE       the     THIRD. 
To  them,  the  O  L  D  M  A  N  at  the  palace-gate. 

O  L  D    M  AN. 

*  Stay,  illuftrious  branch  of  Eacus,  great  ion  of-  Thetis,  ftay  y 
I  have  many  things  to  fay  to  thee,   and  to  thee  alfo,  my  queen. 

ACHILLES. 

Who  art  thou  ? 

OLD    MAN. 
A  flave  :  this  humble  title  permits. me  not  to  be  infolenU 

ACHILLES. 
To  whom  doft  thou  belong  ?  Not  to  me,  that  is  certain.     Aga- 
memnon and  I  poffefs  nothing  in  common. 

•  The  earned  manner  in  which  Achilles  admirable  effedl,  and  prepares  Ciytemne/lra 
is  intreated  to  ftay  by  this  <!onfident»  who  is  for  the  belief  of  acircamftance,  which  would 
going  to  reveal  his  matter's  fecret,  has  an    otherwife  have  appeared  incredible. 

OLD 
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O  L  D    M  A  N, 

I  belong  to  Agamemrion,  to  whom  Tyndatas  gave  rae, 

A  C  H  IL  L  F  S. 

What  is  thy  bufinefs  with  me,  friend  ? 

O  L  D    M  A  N, 

Art  thou  alone  ?  Is  there  no  perfon  near  us  ? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Comefi^rwardy  and ^eak freely^  we  are  alone« 

OLD    MAN. 
Oh  fortune,  be  propitious,  and  prcferve  thofe  for  whom  atprc*- 
fcnt  I  employ  all  my  cares  I 

ACHILLES. 

What  will  this  end  in  ?  Siire  he  has  fome  important  reafon  for 
Speaking  thus. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Speak,  I  conjure  thee  ;  keep  me  no  longer  in  fuipenfe% 

OLD    MAN. 
My  queen,  thou  knoweft  how  faithfully  I  am  devoted  to  thee 
and  thy  children. 

CLYTEMNESTRA, 
I  know  thy  zeal,  thy  duty  and  aiFe<5tion :  thou  haft  been  long  at*- 
tached  to  me. 

O  L  D    M  A  N. 

Thou  doft  remember,  that  Agamemnon  received  me  as  a  flave 
who  belonged  to  thee. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Well  do  I  remember  it :  1  brought  thee  with  me  to  Argos,  and 
thou  haft  always  ferved  me  faithfully. 

OLD    MAN. 
It  is  juft,  then,  that  my  fidelity  to  thy  hufband  ihould  be  lefs 
binding  than  that  I  owe  to  thee, 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
It  is,  therefore  quickly  explain  to  me  the  myftery  which  lies  con- 
cealed under  thy.  words. 

VoLl.  C  c  c  OLD 
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O  L  D    M  A  N. 

Ah,  Clytcmncftra,  thy  daughter  is  to  die — and  by  her  father's 
hand. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
What  do  I  hear !  Oh  horror  ^  What  haft  thou  faid,  wretch.  I 

OLD    MAN. 
Alas,  unhappy  princefs,  the  fatal  knife  hangs  over  her  innocent 
head. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Oh  miferable  mother  i  {^Je)  Is  Agamemnon  mad  then  I 

O  L  D    M  A  N. 
Yes,  when  Iphigenia  is  in  que/lion,  then  he  is  no  longer  able  to^ 
hear  reafon. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
By  what  black  demon,  is  he  pofTefTed  ? 

O  L  I>    M  A  N. 
He  obeys  a*  counterfeited  oracle  delivered  by  Calchas,  which  im- 
ports, that  a  happy  voyage  caaonly  be  purchafed  with  the  blood 
oflphigenia. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
A  happv  voyage  !  to  what  place?  Oh  wretched  mother!  miferable 
daughter  f  thy  father  will  be  thy  murderer  then- 1  (-^^O. 

OLD    MAN. 
To  Troy,  to  recover  Helen., 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Hbw  !  muft  the  return  of  Helen  be  purchafed widi-the  blood 
oflphigenia? 

Q  L-  D    M  A  N. 

Agamemnon  muft  facrifice  her  to  Diana.     Now,  princefs,  thoib 
knoweft  the  whole  ftiocking  myftery^ 

C  L  Y  T  E.  M  N  E  S  T  R  A., 

This  marriage,  then,  was  a  pretence  to  bring  mefromrArgos.. 

OLD-    MAN. 
It  was,  that  thou  mighteft  be  perfuaded  thou,  g^veft  her:  to>* 
Achilles.. 

C  L  Y^ 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Alas,  and  have  I  condufbed  thee  to  death,  my  child? 

OLD     MAN. 
This  mifery,  thisdeftmdtion,  thou  oweft  to  the  cradty  of  Aga- 
memnon. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

I  am  loft  :  I  can  no  longer  reftrain  my  gufliing  tears. 

OLD    MA  N. 
AlaSj  how  weak  a  refource  is  tears  in  calamities  like  thine  I 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
But  from  whom  hadft  thou  this  information  ? 

O  L  D    M  A  R 

I  was  ordered  to  bear  a  fecond  letter  to  thee— 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

What  was  its  purport  ?  to  exhort  me  to  bring  my  daughter  to 
the  death  that  was  prepared  for  her,  or  to  prevent  this  fatal  jour- 
ney ? 

O  L  D    M  A  N. 

To  prevent  it.     The  king  again  remembered  lie  was  a  father* 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Ah,  wretch,  why  didft  thou  not  deliver  this  letter  to  me  ? 

OLD    MAR 
Menelaus  forced  it  from  me.     He  is  the  caufc  of  all  thy  woes  ♦• 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Oh  fon  of  Peleus,  oh,  Goddcfs-born,  thou  heareft  this,  and 
thouartfilentJ 

ACHILLES. 

Yes,  princefs,  I  have  heard  all ;  I  am  aiHi£ted  for  thy  part  in 
this  affair;  for  that  flicy  have  given  me juftly  enraged. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

My  daughter,  under  pretence  of  being  married  to  thee,  is  brought 
.  Either  to  be  murdered ! 

/■  '  •  '  " 

*  Jiece  the  old  man  withdraws. 

Ccc2  ACHILLES. 
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ACHILLES. 

Agamemnon  has  ufedme  bafely. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

*  Alas,  Achilles,  behold  me  at  thy  feet :  a  mortal,  as  I  am,  need 
not  blulh  to  fupplicatc  the  fqn  of  a  Divinitv.  Suffer  me,  fuffer 
me  to  kneel :  I  am  a  mother,  and  I  am  pleaaing  for  a  child.  Ob 
kt  thefe  tender  titles  move  dice.  She  is  thy  bride.  Alas  1  ihe 
was  to  have^  been  thy  bride  ;  fo  did  I  vainly  flatter  myfelf.  For 
thee  I  brought  her  hither  :  for  thee  I  placed  the  flowery  wreath 
upon  her  head.  Oh  wretched  Clytemneftra !  I  crowned  the  in- 
nocent victim,  and  led  her  not  to  marriage,  but  to  flaughter.  And 
can  Achilles  then  refofe  to  fiiccour  her  ?  Alas,  prince,  thou  art  not 
indeed  the  huiband  of  my  unhappy  daughter,  but  thou  hafl  been 
called  fo.  Oh,  by  this  nand  which  I  now  touch,  by  the  ibfr 
name  of  mother — (alas,  I  dare  not  conjure  thee  by  thy  own» 
name,  which  has  undone  me)  do  not  abandon  ois* :  thou  art  the 
cnly  afylum  we  have  here,  our  friend,  the  Deity  whom  I  implore.. 
How  is  it  poflible  for  a  poor  weak  woman  to  oppofe  a  barbarous, 
monarch,  and  an  obfUnate  and  favage  -f-  army  ?  Oh  let  my  dfi£- 
pair  be  my  excufe  for  this  harih  term.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  its^ 
valour.  Dare  to  afiifl  us,  prince,  and  we  (hall  be  £bcure :  but  oh„. 
if  thou  dofl  abandon  us,  my  daughter  dies,  and  I  (hall  be  for  ever 
wretched! 

'  ■   '■      ■■'     '  "        ■  ,'  '  ■ ■ 

Imitations  by  Racine. 
Clttbmkestra.  •  Oubliez  une  gloire  importune  : 

Cc  triAe  tbbaifleipent  convieot  a  ma  fortune. 

Heureufe  fi  mes  pleurs  vous  peuvent  attendiii^ 

Une  mere  a  vos  pieds  peut  tomber  fans  rougir. 

C'eft  votre  epoufe,  h£ias  \  qui  vons  eft  enlevcer 

Dans  cet hereux  efpoir  je  I'avoir  clevce. 

C'eft  vous  que  nous  cherchions  fur  ce  funefte  bord^ 

Et  votre  nom»  Seigneur,  Ta  couduite  a  la  noort. 

Ira-t-elie  desDieux  iinplorant  la  juftice» 

Embracer  les  Autels  pares  pour  ion  fupplire  ? 

Ellc  n^a  que  vous  feul    Vous  etes  en  ces  lieux, 

Sonpere,  fonepoux»  fonafyle,  fesDieux,  &c.      Ad.  IILSc.T. 

f  Clytemiieflra  calls  the  Grecian  army  I  ftiall  be  pardoned  for  hairing  rather  ren^ 

ebftinate  and  favage.     She  adds,  XF^^f^'  dered  the  thought  than  the  expreffion : /r^ 

/oTttyOiXMriv,  however  u/efitUt  may  ht  dovhu  dutton  tradittre^  fays  the  Italian  proverb, 

kfi,  becauie  iht  is  afraid  of  offondiiftg  the  I  am  afraid  that  i  liave  been  bat  too  f^th- 

warlike  Achilles,  by  fpeakin^  difrefpe^lly  ful  a  tranflator  at  the  expence  of  theoiigi- 

ef  the  army;  otherwife  this  infipid  palliation  ual^  and  my  own  verfion  likemie. 


would  Ij^oil  aa  excellent  ipeerX  aad  Ihope 


CHO- 
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CHORUS. 

Oh  nature^  how  ftrong  thy  feelings  in  a  mother's  heart'!  Un*- 
happy  queen,  to  what  extremities  is  ihe  reduced ! 

ACHILLES. 

I  will  do  all  that  thou  requireft,  pfincefs,  and  more;  prolperity 
has  not  rendered  me  infenfible  to  the  afflidlions  of  others. 

♦  CHORUS. 

Such  is  the  charaftrer  of  the  hero  and  the  fage :  prudence  diredte 
their  a*£tions. 

ACHILLES. 

*  There  are  conjundtures  when  moderation  is  unfcalbnable  ; 
there  are  others,  when  even  its  excefe  is  fafe.  I  have  learned 
frankriefs  and  fincerity  from  the  wife  leflbns  of  Chiron,  my  revered 
preceptor.  The  Atrides  have  always  found  me  as  ready  to  obey 
their  juft  commands,  as  to  oppofe  them  when  they  were  inconfift- 
cnt  with  my  honour.  I  love  my  liberty,  and  will  carry  to  Troy  a 
heart  as  free  and  independent  as  it  is  in  Aulis.  Queen,  thou  may'ft 
fecurely  rely  upon  my  aid  ;  thou  (halt  not  fufFer  this  cruel  outrage 
from  a  hulband.  Expedt  from  me  all  that  thou  oughteft  to  ex- 
pc6l  from  a  prince,  who,  though  young,  is  deeply  affefted  with 
thy  misfortunes,  and  interefted  to  free  thee  from  them.  No, 
Clytemneftra,  thy  daughter  fhall  not  die ;,  the  barbarous  Agamcni- 
non  fhall  not  lay  his  bloody  hands  uponr  a  princefs' who  was  def- 
tined  for  my  wife.  The  unnatural  father  fhall  no  longer  veil  his 
treachery  under  the  landtion  of  my  name  —  Oh  Gods  !  fhall  the 
name  of  Achilles  be  fatal  to  Iphigenia  ?  Alas,  fhall  I  point  the 
murdering  knife  at  her  helplefs  bofom  ?  Her  father  is  her  afTaflin ; 

Imitations  by  Racine. 
AcHiLLi     k  Iphigbnxb. 
*  Madame,  je  me  tais  &  demeure  immobHe. 
£ft-ce  amoi  que  Ton  parle,  Se  connoit-on  Aehille» 
Uhc  mere  pour  vous  croit  devoir  me  prier : 
Une  reine  a  mes  pieds  fe  vient  humilien 
£t  me  deihonorant  par  d'injufles  allarmes 
Pour  attendrir  mon  coeur  on  a  recoiirs  aux  lannes, 
*  Qgi  doit  prendre  a  vos  jour»  plus  d'interet  que  moi  ? 

Ah  i  •  fans  doute,  on  s'en  peut  repofer  fur  ma  for. 
]7outrage  me  regarde,   Se  quoi  qu'on  entreprenne, 
Je  reponds  d'une  vie  od  ^attache  la  mienne. 
Mais  ma  jufte  douleur  va  plus  loins  m'engager. 
G*cft  pea  de  vous  defendrc,  Uje  cours  vous  vengcr, 
£t  punir  k  la  fois  le  cruel  Aratageme, 

Qui  s'oie  de  mon  nom  armer  contre  .voosrmeme>  &c.    ASt  IIL  Sc.  Vi; 
3  but 
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but  never  can  I  perfuadc  tnyfclf  that  I  am  inncx:ent  of  her  death,  if 
I  fnffer  her  to  be  fkcrificed  under  the  pretence  of  her  marriage  to 
me.  Oh,  I  (hould  be  the  bafeft  of  the  Greeks ;  the  infamy  of 
Mendaus  would  be  lefs  than  mine:  I  fhould  be  unworthy  to  be 
called  the  fon  of  Thetis,  if  I  became  the  minifter  of  Agamemnon's 
cruelty.  Be  comforted,  Clytemneftnu  Sypile*,  from  whence  the 
Atridae  drew  their  origin,  fhall  live  eternally  in  the  memory  of 
mankind,  and  the  country  where  Achilles  yas  born  (hall  fall  into 
oblivion^^  ere  thy  huiband  ihall  lay  his  facrileeious  hands  upon  thy 
daughter.  I  fwear  by  Nereus,  the  God  voio  lives  beneath  the 
ocean,  by  him,  by  the  illuftrious  father  of  the  Goddefs  who  gave 
me  birth,  I  fwear,  that  Calchas  fhall  lay  afide  his  preparations  for 
this  inhuman  facrifice.  What  have  we  to  do  with  thefe  prefump* 
tuous  diviners,  this  priefUy  race  ?  Impofture  is  their  trade;  they 
Ipeak  by  chance,  and  oftenerfpeak  lies  than  truth,  whofe  whole 
Icience  is  governed  by  events.  Do  not  imagine  that  the  ^t  tie 
with  which  thou  didft  flatter  me,  is  my  only  motive  for  engaging 
thus  warmly  in  the  defence  of  .Iphigenia;  the  injury  I  have 
fuffered  from  Aeamtemnon  is  alone  fuificient  to  animate  me  on  this 
occafioa.  Has  he  not  authorized  me  to  love  the  prlnceis  ?  If  I 
am  fo  happv  as  to  obtain  her  from  thy  hand,  fhall  not  Agamem- 
non dread  the  refentment  of  a  lover  and  a  huiband  ?  If  it  vrzs  ne- 
ceflary  that  fb  dear  a  vidlim  fhould  be  delivered  to  the  Greeks ; 
if  the  intcreft  of  Greece  demanded  it,  -f-  Achilles  would  be  capable 
q£  £u:rificing  his  love  to  the  public  good.  But  though  I  am  now 
negledcd  by  the  Atridae,  I  will  make  them  fcnfible,  that,  as  a 
friend  or  foe,  Achilles  is  not  to  be  contemned.  This  fword, which 
Ihall  tafte  of  blood  before  I  plunge  it  into  Trojan  bofonis,  this 
iword  ihall  puniih  the  iniblence  of  thofe  who  dare  to  force  thy 
daughter  from  me — Be  eafy,  princefs  ;  thou  haft  implored  the  af  • 
Mance  of  Achilles,  as  of  a  God  :  I  am  J  not  a  God ;  but  I  would 
become  one  to  ferve  thee. 

•  Sypile  was  a  city  of  Lydia  where  Tan-  haughty  than  tender.  See  the  parallel  he- 
talus  dwelt,  who  was  the  father  of  Niobe,  tween  the  Greek  and  French  Iphigenia,  to- 
from  whom  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  were  wards  the  end.  . 

defcendcd.     The  comparifon  of  Sypile  with         t  Can  terns  and  other  commentators  have 

the  country  where  Achilles  was  horn«  1  owe  tranflated    this    paiTage    thus,    aXA«  o/btcoc 

ta  Barnes' interpretation.    The  other  com-  ytpicofxcct,  lammt  aGoJ^  but  perhaps  1  mt^  . 

snentators  have  not  taken  the  ienfe  of  this  become  one.    This  is  (hocking      Euiipides 

l^aflage.  would  not  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  abfurdity. 

t  This  certaioly  is  not  very  gallant,  but  He  means  ^i ,  /  luould  become  one  for  thee, 

Achilles  is  neither  a  French  nor  a  Roman  The  reader  will  judge  whether  I  am  to  be 

i^i^    His  eharai^r  is  more  fierce  and  condemned  for  giving  it  this  term. 

CHO. 
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C  H  O  R  U  S. 

Oh  Achilles,  thefe  generous  fentiments  are  worthy  of  thee,  and 
of  the  Goddefs  who  gave  thee  birth  f 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
What  fhall  I  fay,  prince  ?  Such  generoirty  claims  all  the  praifer 
that  gratitude  can  pay  :  but  ftill  I  fear  to  diipleafe  thee;  for  well  I 
know,  thatherocs  like  Achilles  love  not  to  hear  their  own  praife.  Alas, 
ought  I  not  to  bluftiythat  I  can  only  thank  thee  with  my  tears  ;  that 
talk  to  thee  on  no  other  fubjed  but  my  grief>  which  cannot  befelt 
I  can  by  thee — Ah,  what  does  my  diffraftion  fay  ?  Thou  who  haft 
had  the  goodnefs  to  confoTe  me,  to  offer  me  thy  aid  in  this  diftrefs,. 
Httuft  needs  be  affefted  by  it.  Continue  then  thy  pity  to  an  trnhapp)r 
mother :  alas,  I  flattered  myfelf  that  I  (hould  call  Achilles  fom 
Vain  hope !  fate  would  not  grant  me  fuch  a  bleillng  ;  .and  this  is^ 
my  firft  misfortune.  But  can  there  be  a  more  unfortunate  prcfege: 
for  thy  marriage  than  the  murder  of  thy  deftined  bride?  In  this  ca- 
lamity thou,  as  well  as  I,  art  intcrefted — Yet  why  fhould  I  im- 
portune thee  thus  ?  Thou  had  already  declared  that  my  daiigh* 
ter's  fate  depends  on  thee — Say,  prince,  fhall  this  unhappy  daugh- 
ter fall  proflrate  at  thy  feet  to  thank  thee  for  this  goodnefs  ?  F 
l:now,  that  by  the  flri^  laws  of  decency,  fhe  ought  not  to-  appear 
before  thee — yet  if  thou  doft  wifh  to  fee  her,  myfelf  will  lead  th«- 
blufhing  virgin  hither  r  but  if  thou  wilt  dif]penfe  with  her  appear- 
ance, grant  to  ^e  mother's  tears  what  from  her  innocence  tnd 
youth  might  be  obtained. 

A  C  H  I  L  L  E  Sv 
No^.  Clytenmeflra,  kt  the  princefs. remain  in  hec  apartment;  £ 
would  not  wound  her  modcfly  .< 

CLYTEMNESTRA^ 
Yet  It  isjufV  that  fhe  fhould  come^  and"  thank  her  great  ddiyereir 

A  C  H  I  L  L  E  S. 
Permit  me  to  repeat,  that  I  will  not  wound  the-  modeffy  of  the 
princefs,  by  defiring  to  fee  her  r  we  muft  take  care  not  to  dcfcrve. 
the  reproach  of  iriiprudence,  nor  afford  a  fubjeft  forthecenfures  o£ 
a  numerous  army.  I  have  already  told  thee,  that  without  this  ufe- 
lefs  flep,  my  ardor  to  ferve  thee  will  be  no  lefs;  K  Iphigenia  cam 
no  otlierwife  be  prefcrved  but  by  fighting  for  her,  my  rclblution  is; 

already 
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already  taken;  rely  fecurelyonme^  Clytemnefba^  I  willxeflore  thy 
daughter  to  thee  *,  or  peri(h  in  the  attempt. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
•Oh,  may'ft  thou  live,  prince;  live,  and  be  ever  happy, 

ACHILLES, 
But  tbat^n^e  may  the  better  fucceedin  our.defign^  permit  me^ 
>oh  queeq»  toofier  thee  my  advice. 

CI.YTEMNESTRA, 

Speak,  I  will  be  wholly  governed  by  it.  * 

ACHILLES. 

Let  OS  firft  endeavour  to  make  Agamemnon  refome  the  fenti* 
^nents  of  a  fadier. 

CLVTEMNESTRA. 
Ah,  the  attempt  will  be  fruitlefs ;  he  fears  the  army, 

ACHILLES, 

Whatever  his  arguments  are,  we  may  oppofe  them  with  others* 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Alas.9  I  ha(ve  Aoliope  tfa^  I  Oiall  prevail  uponhim;  hxA  1  wiM 
obey  thee. 

ACHILLES. 

^  Go,  princefi,  proftrate  thyielf  at  his  feet,  ooRJare  him  not  t» 
proceed  in  this  inhuman  facrifice  ;  if  he  is  deaf  to  thy  prayers,  re* 
turn  to  me :  but  if  thou  prevaileft,  thou  wilt  have  no  more  occaiion 
for  my  affiftance  ;  Iphigcnia  will  be  delivered,  I  ftiall  no  longer 
iiean  enemy  to  Agamemnon,  and  be  Icfs  blamed  bv  the  Greeks, 
for  having  had  recourfe  to  gentle  methods  rather  than  to  arms, 

•  The  text  adds,  igt  t/I  frr/ervi  ber^  I  would  not  be  endured  by  the  French.  The 
JM  wt  pcri/b.  This  lengthening  of  the  Greek  writers  always  abounded  in  fttehlbrt 
Aought,  which  is  plcafing  in  the  Greek,     of  alternatives. 

Imitations  by  Ragink. 

JkCHXLLS    i   CLYTEMNISraA    k   ItHICEKIB. 

t  Enfin  vous  le  voiilez.    II  hxx  done  vous  complaire : 
Donnez-lui  Tune  U  I'autre  un  confeil  falutaire : 
Rapellez  fa  raifon,  perfuadez-le  bien 
Pour  vous,  pour  mon  repos,  &  fur-tout  pourle  fien* 
Je  perds  trop  de  momens  en  des  diicours  irivoles  : 
il  faut^es  adlions^  non  pas  des  paroles.  Ad  tIL  Sc.  VII. 

thou 
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thou  wilt  enjoy  the  fatisfaftion  of  preferving  thy  daughter^  with- 
out incurring  the  refcntmcnt  of  thy  hufband,  and  without  needing 
my  aid. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

*  Wifdomfpeaks  in  thy  words  :  I  will  do  as  thou  haft  directed* 
But  if  1  fhould  not  fuccecd,  where  (hall  I  fee  Achilles  again,  Where 
find  that  arm,   that  firm  fupport  in  my  mifortunes? 

ACHILLES. 
I  will  not  go  far  from  hence,  princefs.  I  will  appear  when  my 
prefence  is  neceflary,  and  fpare  thee  the  confufion  of  (hewing  thy 
tears  and  thy  diftrefs  to  a  whole  army.  Sacred  from  public  view 
(hould  be  the  forrow  of  a  queen,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Tyn* 
darus,  a  name  fo  honoured  by  the  Greeks. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Prince,  I  will  obey  thee.  Oh,  if  there  be  Gods,  who  love  and 
who  reward  the  juft  (and  if  there  are  not,  what  will  become  of 
labouring  virtue  ?)  may  they  fhower  their  choiccft  ble(fings  up 
on  thee ! 


INTERLUDE, 

CHORUS. 

•f-  Ah,  haplefs  Iphigenia,  how  little  do  thy  fatal  nuptials  re-SrROPHi, 
fcmble  thofe  of  Thetis  !  Gods,  with  what  luftre  did  Hymen  then 
appear  to  grace  the  immortal  bride  f  Hymen  fo  often  fung  upon 
the  Lybian  flute,  the  fweetly-brcathing  reed,  and  the  foft  lute, 
which  regulates  the  mazy  dance.  How  ravi(hiag  the  mingled 
jnelody,  when  the  fair-haired  Pieridcs  met  on  mount  Pelion  to  ce- 
lebrate the  marriage,  and  adorned  with  golden  budcins,  flruck  with 
light  feet  the  ground,    and  graceful  moved  to  the  foft  varying 

Imitations  by  Racine.  ^ 

*  Seigneur,  daignez  in'att€ndre»  &  ne  la  point  quitter : 
A  mon  perfide  epoux»  je  cours  me  prefenter» 
11  ne  foutiendra  point  la  fureur  qui  m'anime ; 
n  faudra  que  Calchas  cherche  une  autre  vi^iode.  Ad  lU.  Sc.  V. 

t  This  addition  arifes  from  the  fabjed.    It  is  the  ground  of  the  whole  Chorus. 

Vol,  L  D  d  d  notes ! 
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notes  !  The  foul  of  harmony  breathed  in  their  charming  fong:  their 
fong  to  Pclcus  and  Thetis  raifed.  The  foreft  of  Pelion,  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Centaurs^  were  the  fcenes  of  thefc  rejoicings. 
The  blooming  Ganymede,  beloved  by  Jove,  poured  the  delicious 
nedtar  into  cups  of  gold,  while  the  fifty  daughters  of  Nereus 
danced  round  the  happy  pair. 
Antistro*  Thither  run  the  Centaurs  crowned  with  ruflhcs,  and  bearing 
'**'•  their  wooden  bows  and  arrows  in  their  hands.     In  crowds  they 

ran  to  partake  the  feaft  of  the  Divinities,  and  fhare  the  joys  of 
Bacchus.  The  virgins  of  TheiTalia  fung  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
Goddefs  Thetis ;  and  Apollo,  to  whom  all  futurity  is  open,  and 
Chiron,  who  knew  the  origin  of  the  Mufes,  promifed  an  Achilles 
to  the  happy  pair ;  Achilles,  who,  they  faid,  fhould  one  day  en- 
ter the  fields  of  Troy,  and  with  his  Myrmidons  fubvert  great 
Priam's  kingdom  :  that  the  young  hero  (hould  appear  there  in  ce- 
leftial  armour,  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Vulcan,  the  gift  of  his 
immortal  mother  ♦.  The  Gods  themfelves  fung  the  praKes  of  the 
bride  and  bridegrooih. 
£poDi.  But  thou,  unhappy  Iphigenia,  art  crowned  with  flowers  By  the 

inhuman  Greeks ;  with  fillets  they  bind  thy  beauteous  brow,  they 
plunge  the  facred  knife  in  thy  fair  boibm.  Alas,  thy  fate  refembles 
that  of  a  young  tender  heifer  which  had  left  its  cave,  and  wander- 
ed o'er  the  mountains  where  it  fed,  delighted  with  the  found  of 
rural  mufic.  Thus  wert  thou,  fair  unhappy  princefs,  brought  up 
in  the  bofom  of  an  indulgent  mother,  who  deftined  thee  for  a  happy 
bride.  Ah,  what  can  now  preferve  thee,  the  graces  of  thy  bloom- 
ing youth  and  beauty,  or  the  more  awful  charms  of  virtue  f  Alas, 
in  this  degenerate  age,  impiety  raifes  her  head,  and  triumphs, 
while  virtue,  neglected  virtue,  is  trampled  under  foot.  Oh  mor- 
tals, learn  to  fear  the  powerful  vengeance  of  the  Gods. 

*   Bames  gires  another    fenfe   to  this  gnren  it  is  more  delicate  and  natural.  Thetis 

phrafe.    The  Greek  «p»nK  fignifies,  accord-  was  a  goddefs,  Peleus  a  mortal :  therefore  it 

ingto'him,  that /i»  Gafj  cekhratei  the  wuf-  feems  reafonable,   that  the  praifes  of  the 

tiah  ofThftiSf  as  hi»g  tbt  chief  of  the  Nereids^  bride  fhould  prece^  thoie  of  the  bride- 

mnJtbe  hjmtnfab  ofPekus,    The  fcnfc  I  have  groom. 


ACT 
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ACT      the      FIFTH. 

SCENE    the    FIRST. 

C  L  Y  T.E  M  N  E  S  T  R  A. 

ALAS,  in  vain  have  I  in  the  palace  fought  my  barbarous  huf- 
band ;  in  vain  do  I  feek  him  here :  he  flies  me,  he  fhuns  my 
prcfence  *.  Mean  time,  my  wretched  daughter,  e'er  fince  fhe 
knew  the  doom  her  father  has  paiTed  on  her,  abandons  herfelf  to 
tears  and  groans.  Ha !  he  comes ;  this  cruel,  this  unnatural  fa- 
ther, who  would  plunge  a  poniard  into  the  bofoms  of  his  children. 

SCENE     the     SECOND. 
CLYTEMNESTRA,    AGAMEMNON. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Clytemneflra,  I  am  glad  I  have  met  thee  alone  :  I  have  many 
things  to  fay  to  fay  to  thee,  which  thy  daughter  ought  not  to  hear, 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Well,  what  is  this  new  myflery  ? 

AGAMEMNON, 

-|-  Send  Iphigenia  alone  with  me  to  the  altar.     All  is  ready;  the 

luflral  water/  the  cakes  for  immolation,  the  facred  fire  in  which 

they  are  to  be  thrown,  and  the  victims,  whofe  blood  is  to  be  fhed 

in  honour  of  Diana,  before  thp  nuptials  of  Iphigenia  are  performed. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

J  Thou  fpeakefl  well,   but  thy  defigns,  Agamemnon,  what 

(haU 

Imitations  by  Racinb. 
Clytemkestrb        •  Tout  eft  perdu,  Seigneur,  fi  vousne  nous  fauvcz: 
a  AcCHiLLE.  Agamemnon  m'evite,  &  craignant  mon  vifage, 

n  me  fait  de  Pautel  refiifer  le  paflage,  kc.        ASt  III.  Sc.  VU. 

Agambmnon,         t    Calchas  eft  pr^t,  Madame,  &  Taufel  eft  pare : 

J'ai  iait  cc  que  m*ordonne  unc  devoir  legitime.       Ad  VI.  flc.  III^ 

Clttbuiibstm.    t     Vcnez,  venez,  ma  fille  ;  on  n'attend  plus  quevous* 
Venc2,  rcmcrcier  un  pcrc  quivous  aime, 
Et  quiveut  al'autel  vous  conduire  lui  mcmc. 

Dd  d  2  '   Aoa' 
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fliall  I  call  them? — Appear,  my  daughter,  thy  father  waits  thee: 
thou  knoweil  already  what  his  tendernefshas  refolved  on.  Come, 
Iphigenia,  and  bring  with  thee  under  thy  veil  thy  infant  brother- 
See,  ftie  is  here  :  hear  her,  and  then  hear  me. 

SCENE       the       THIRD. 

IPHIGENIA,    CLYTEMNESTRA,    AGAMEM- 
NON, the  C  H  O  R  U  S. 

AGAMEMNON. 

My  daughter — ha  !  what  mean  thefe  tears  ?  why  doft  thou 
look  thus  movingly  upon  me  ?  and  now  thou  bendefl  thy  eyes  to 
earth,  and  hideft  them  with  thy  veil. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Oh  heaven  !  where  (hall  I  begin  the  fad  enumeration  of  my  mi- 
feries  ?  the  paft  *,  the  prefent,  and  the  future^  overwhelm  me,, 
and  confound  my  labouring  thought  I 

AGAMEMNON. 
What  means  this  grief  and  this  confufion  ?  Have  they  agreed 
together  to  alarm  me  ?  Terror  and  amazement  have  pofTefTed  the 
mother  and  the  daughter. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Agamemnon,  now  anfwer,  but  anfwer  truly  to  the  queftion  I 
{hall  aik  thee. 

AGAMEMNON. 
Speak,  I  will  anfwer  as  I  ought.  ' 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Haft  thou  then,  inhuman  father,  haft  thou  refolved  to  murder 
thy  child  and  mine  ? 

AoAM«MNOK*  Que  vois  jc  ?  quel  di^cours  1  ma  £lk  vous  pleurez* 

£t  baiifez  devant  moi  vos  y«ux  mal  affures. 

Quel  trouble !  mais  t^iii  pleure,  &  la  &\t  &  la  mere. 

Ahy  inalheureux.  Areas,  tu  m'as  trahi.  Ibid.  Sc.  IV. 

^  •  Sec  the  Greek,  ainun  ya^  v-pHrotai  able  to  believe  that  Iphigenia  ^ould  fay,  I 
Xfn0-aMr$ai,ff^t^jea»vr«^reKrt,xaj>nf(rof<n  frnrrax'^'  ^"ow  not  <where  to  begin  the  recital  of  my  mi/" 
The  meaning  of  this  paffagc,  according  to  fortunes,  if  I  muft  repeat  tbemrolU  thefirft,  the 
all  the  interpreters  of  it,  is,  for  in  e^ery  dif  Uft,  ajtd  all  the  others ;  that  is,  the  paft,  the 
eourfe  there  fi^uld  he  a  heginningy  a  mdeUe,  and  prefent,  and  the  future ;  Middiis  is  the  turn 
an  end.  But  it  is  not  in  this  manner  that  I  have  chofca  to  give  it. 
grief  expreffesitfelf.    Is  it  not  more  reafen- 

A  G  A- 
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AGAMEMNON. 

Oh  Gods !  what  horrid  words  are  thcfe  I  What  a  fufpicion, 
Clytemneftra,  haft  thou  entertained ! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
'Once  more,   oh   Agamemnon,    I  repeat  it,    anfwer  me  this 
<jueftion. 

AQAMEMNON. 
Put  not  fuch  ftrange  queftions  to  me,  and  I  will  anfwer  thee. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

This  is  my  queftion,  feek  not  to  evade  it. 

AGAMEMNON, 

Oh  fortune,  oh  deftiny,  oh  thou  black  demon,  the  author  of 
my  woes  ! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Alas,  this  demon  has  undone  us  alK 

AGAMEMNON. 

Clytemneftra,  of  whom  doft  thou  complain  ? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Ah,  thou  barbarian,  and  darcft  thou  afk  this  ?  thy  artifice  de- 
ftroys  itfelf. 

AGAMEMNON,    [jijide.] 
Oh  heaven,  I  am  betrayed  ! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

*  Why  this  diflimulation  ?  J  know  all  the  horrid  myftery :  thy 
fighs,  thy  tears,  even  thy  filence,  fhews  thy  treacherous  defigns. 

AGAMEMNON     [^Jde.] 
I  muft  be  filent :  for  oh,  it  is  too  much  to  add  impofture  to  my 
other  miferies. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Hear  ipe,  Agamemnon,   for  I  will  ipeak  without  di/guife ;  my 
meaning  jQhall  not  be  wrapt  up  in  riddles— Oh,  whatahuftand  have 
I  found  in  thee,  thou  cruel  one  !  a  ravifher,  who  forced  me  to  his 

Imitations  by  Racine. 
Clytemnistra.  •  Pourquoi  feindre  a  nds  yeux  unc  fauITe  trifteffe,  ice,     ACi  IV.  Sc.  IV. 

bed. 
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bed,  after  he  had  murdered  *  Tantalus,  my  firft  hu(band,  and 
from  my  bofom  fnatched  my  infant  fon,  and  gave  him  death  be- 
fore my  eyes.  My  brothers,  Caftor  4nd  Pollux,  to  revenge  me, 
took  up  arms  :  then  thou  hadft  recourfe  to  Tyndarus,  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  meanly  implored  his  mercy.  The  good  old  man  ftiicld- 
ed  thee  from  my  vengeance ;  I  was  perfuaded  to  pardon  what  was 
paft,  and  to  receive  thee  for  my  hufband.  How  irreproachable 
my  conduft  -f  fincc  has  been,  thou  wert  thyfelf  a  witnefs.  Thou 
didft  increafe  in  wealth  and  power  5  abroad  revered,  happy  at 
home ;  and  to  crown  all,  I  brought  thee  three  lovely  daughters,  and 
this  dear  infant :  and  now  how  am  I  rewarded  for  thefe  bleffings  ? 
Thou  robb'ft  me  of  my  daughter.  Say  then,  inhuman,  if  Ifhould 
allc  thee,  why  thou  would'rt  facrifice  her,  what  anfwer  would'ft 
thou  make  ?  But  thou  art  filent.  I  will  anfwer  for  thee,  then. 
My  daughter  is  to  be  facrificed  that  Menelaus  may  recover  Helen  ^. 
Oh  heaven  !  and  muft  we  flied  the  innocent  blood  of  our  children, 
for  an  ungrateful  woman,  who  has  abandoned  her  lord  !  Muft  we 
purchafe  what  we  hate  the  moft  with  the  death  of  thofe  who  are 
dcareft  to  us  ?  Ah,  Cruel  Agamemnon,  if  the  Trojan  war  forces 
thee  to  leave  me,  how  (hall  I  fupport  my  miferable  folitude  with- 
out my  daughter  ?  What  fentiments  fhall  I  entertain  of  thee, when 
I  in  vain  afk  for  my  Iphigenia ;  when  wild  with  grief  I  feek  for 
her  among  her  fitters,  and  hopelefs  ever  to  behold  her  more,  I 
wring  my  wretched  hands,  and  oh,  my  child,  I  cry,  my  deareft 
Iphigenia,  thou  art  dead !  thy  father  murdered  thee  !  Such  is  bis 

*  Homer  fays  that  this  princefs  was  firft  f  Cly  temneftra  had  no  reafon  to  boa/l  thus 

married  to  Agamemnon.   Euripides  fuppo-  afterwards  of  her  conjugal  fidelity ;  and  her 

fes  that  i\\  2  had  a  former  hulband,  whole  reproaches  (hew,  that  (he  repented  perhaps 

name  was  Tantalus.    Euftatheus  m^  bis  already:  her  amour  with  Egiftheus,  and  the 

ficond  b^'ik  of  the  Iliad,    fiames  adds,  and  mur4er  of   Agamemnon    revenged   thofe 

with  reafon,  that  this  is  not  the  Tantalus,  crimes  with  which  (he  reproaches  this  un- 

who  was  the  father  to  Pelops,  and  grand-  fortunate  hu(band. 
father  of  Agamemnon.  No  certainly ;  for  he 
was  the  fon  of  Thyeftcs. 

Imitations  by  Raciice. 

Clttbmnbstri.    X  Si  du  crime  d'Helene  on  punit  fa  famillcy 
Faites  chercher  i  Sparte  Hermione  fa  fille. 
Laiflez  ^  Menelas  racheter  d'un  tel  prix 
Sa  coupable  moitie  dont  il  efl  trop  epris. 
Mats  vous,  quelles  fureurs  vous  rendent  fa  viAime  ? 
Pourquoi  vous  imputer  la  peine  de  fon  crime ; 
Pourqui  moi^meme  enfin  me  dechirant  le  flanc 
Payer  fa  folie  amour  du  plus  pur  de  mon  fang  ?         Aft  IV.  Sc.  IV. 

c  tender- 
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tendernefs  for  his  family,  and  fuch  the  fatal  example  he  has  left 
them.  For  oh,  barbarian,  what  ought  to  hinder  my  daughter  and 
myfelf  from  punifliing  thee  by  a  death  as  cruel  as  that  thou  Haft 
prepared  for  us  ?~  Alas,  what  have  I  faid?  Do  not,  Agamemnon, 
ah,  do  not  drive  to  defpair  a  wretched  mother  !  oh,  force  her  not 
to  hate  thee !— But  (houldil  thou  facrifice  thy  child,  what  prayers 
wilt  thou  offer  to  the  Gods  with  fuch  a  vidim?  What  bleffing 
wilt  thou  implore  of  them,  while  thou  art  murdering  thy  child  ? 
A  fafe  return  to  Argos  ?  a  return  as  fatal  as  thy  departure  would 
be  fhameful,  fure  !  Can  I  wifh,  can  I  implore  this  for  thee  ?  What 
notion  fhould  I  have  of  the  juftice  of  the  Gods,  if  I  implored  their 
favour  for  a  parricide  ?  But  fuppofe  it  is  granted,  how  fliall  we 
welcome  thee  when  thou  doft  return  to  Argos  ?  Wilt  thou  em- 
brace thy  children  ?  Oh,  Agamemnon,  this  tender  confolation  is 
loft  to  thee  for  ever.  Which  of  them  will  venture  to  approach  a 
father  who  coolly  maflacres  them  ?  —  Thou  anfwercft  not.,  Ah, 
fure  this  filencc  is  a  proof  my  reafons  are  convincing.  Hear  me 
then  k  moment  longer.  *  Are  no  other  titles  pleafing  in  thy  cars, 
but  thofe  of  general  and  of  king  ?  Haft  thou  forgot  thou  ai^t  a  fa- 
ther alfo  ?  If  thou  haft  not,  fpeak  to  the  Greeks  like  one.  Why 
doft  thou  not  fay  to  them,  **  Oh  Greeks,  you  wilh  with  ardor  to 
"  fail  to  Troy.  Well,  I  confent  to  it ;  but  let  the  lot  decide  which 
*•  of  us  fhall  facrifice  his  child  to  purchafe  favourable  winds" — Is 
not  the  intereft  common  ?  common  then  the  danger  ought  to  be. 
Art  thou  the  only  one  who  muft  give  Greece  a  vidlim  ?  Is  it  not 
more  reafbnable,  that  Menelaus  fliould  facrifice  Hermione  in  her 
mother's  caufe  ?  Shall  my  virtue,  my  tendernefs,  and  fidelity,  be 
rewarded  by  my  daughter's  death,  while  the  euilty  Helen,  more 
fortunate  than  I,  returns  with  her's  triumphant  and  adored  to 
Sparta  ?  If  my  arguments  are  weak,  it  is  eafy  to  ahfwer  thetn ; 
but  if  thou  feeleft  their  force>  oh,  be  again  my  huiband^  reftore 
me  my  Iphigenia,  reftore  her  to  thyfelf. 

Imitations  by  Racine. 
Clytemkestre.     *  Maisnon:  I'amour  d'un  frere,  &  (on  honneur  blefle 
Sont  les  moindres  des  foins  dont  vous  etes  pre(K. 
Cette  foif  de  regner  que  rien  ne  pent  eteindre, 
L'org:udl  de  voir  vingt  rois  vous  fervir  &  vous  craindre,   . 
Tous  le  droits  de  I'^mpireen  vos  mains  confies. 
Cruel,  c'eft  i  ces  Dieux  que  vous  facrificz,  &c.        Aft  IV.  £c.  IV. 

C  H  O- 
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C  H  O  R  U  S. 

Oh  Agamemnon,  fufFcr  thyfelf  to  be  moved ;  nature  requires 
thee  to  Iparc  thy  children's  blood :  parental  tendernefs  may  be 
owned  by  all  mankind. 

I  P  H  I  G  E  N  I  A. 

*  Oh,  my  father,  if  I  poflefled  the  eloquence  of  Orpheus,  were 
mine  the  art  of  giving  fcnfibility  to  rocks  and  ftones,  if  the  power 
of  ibftcning  hearts  Were  mine,  all  would  I  now  employ  to  move  a 
father's  pity  !  Alas,  my  only  eloquence  is  tears— I  weep;  it  is  all 
I  can  do.  Thus  fuppliant  at  thy  feet,  my  only  plea  for  mercy  is 
the  title  of  thy  daughter.  Oh  take  not  from  me  that  life  I  have 
rtxeivcd  from  thee,  while  yet  life  has  its  charms,  and  force  me 
not,  ere  fate  and  nature  fummon  me  to  fee  the  gloomy  regions  of  the 
dead,  -f-  I  was  the  firft  who  called  thee  by  the  foft  name  of  fa- 
ther, and  whom  thou  honouredft  with  the  tender  name  of  child : 
'twas  I  whom  firft.  thou  receivedft  into  thy  fond  arms,  and  who  was 
long  the  only  objeft  of  a  father's  tendernefs.  Alas,  thou  ufedft 
then  to  fay  to  me :  Oh  my  daughter,  fliall  I  be  fo  happy  as  to  fee 
thee  flourifliing  and  revered  in  the  houfe  of  a  hufband  worthy  of 
thee  and  me  ?  Then  hanging  on  thy  neck,  and  kiffing  that  auguft 
face,  which  I  now  touch  with  my  hands,  and  ftiall  I,  my  deareft 
father,  I  replied,  fliall  I  enjoy  the  fatisfaftion  of  receiving  thee  in 
my  own  palace,  and  by  my  filial  cares  and  tendernefs  repay  thy  age 
that  gratitude  I  owe  thee?  Oh,  thelc  foft  converfations  are  ever 
prefent  to  my  mind.  Alas,  thou  haft  forgot  them,  and  all  thy 
thoughts  are  oent  upon  deftroying  me.  Oh  quit,  my  father,  quit 
this  Shocking  purpofe  !  Ah,  fpare  thy  Iphigenia !  I  conjure  thee 
,  by  the  manes  of  Pelops  and  of  Atreus,  by  my  unhappy  mother, who 
gave  me  to  the  world  with  pain,  and  who  now  fuflfereft  on  my  account 
the  iharper  agonies  of  a  fecond  child-birth!  Alas,  what  have  I 
to  do  with  Paris  and  Helen  ?  why  wilt  thou  facrificeme  for  their 
crimes  ?  Oh  look  on  me,  my  father;  hide  not  thy  face  from  me^ 
deny  not  thy  foft  embraces  to  thy  child,  whom  thou  haft  doomed  to 

*  This  fpeech  begins  a  little  like  an  harangue.  The  Greeks  were  naturally  haranguen. 

Imitations  by  Racini. 
Iphigemc.     ,       f  Fille d'Agamcmhon  c'eft  moi  qui  la  premiere, 
Seigneur,  vous  appellai  de  ce  doux  nom  de  pere. 
C'efl  moi,  qui  fi  long-tems  le  plaifir  de  ros  yeux 
Vous  ai  fait  de  ce  nom  remercier  iesDieux, 
£t  pour  qui  tant.de  fois  prodiguant  tos  carefles, 
Vous  n'avez  point  du  fang  dcdaignc  les  foiblefles.       Aft  IV.  Sc.  IV. 

death  : 
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death  :  if  all  my  tears  and  prayers  are  fruitlefs,  give  me  at  leaft 
this  laft  dear  plec^  of  thy  afFe<aion — Aflift  me,  oh  my  brother ; 
alas^  what  afliftancc  can  thy  tender  age  afford  me  ?  yet  thou 
canft  weep,  fweet  infant ;  thy  little  heart  is  fenfible  to  compalTion : 
aid  me,  then,  with  thy  tears  to  move  a  father,  and  fave  thy  fifter's 
life.  Behold  him  ;  his  fpeechlefs  grief  pleads  for  me.  Oh,  give 
way  to  tendcrnefs  and  pity-  See  at  thy  feet  two  fuppliants,  who 
call  thee  father;  one  yet  a  child,  the  other  in  youth's  firft  bloom, 
Rejedl  us  not.  Oh,  confider,  that  nothing  is  to  mortals  fo  dear 
as  life ;  nothing  fo  terrible  as  death  :  madnefs  only  can  render 
death  defirable;  even  a  wretched  life  is  prized  more  Aan  the  moft 
glorious  death. 

CHORUS. 
Oh  Helen,  in  what  miferies  has  thy  guilt  involved  the  Atridas, 
and  their  children ! 

AGAMEMNON. 

*  I  fhould  be  loft  to  reafbn,  if  I  did  not  love  my  children  :  even^ 
now  my  bleeding  heart  is  torn  with  anguifh  ;  but  ruin  waits  me  if 
I  yield.  Barbarous  as  my  purpofe  feems,  it  would  be  cruelty  to 
forgo  it  —  Oh,  Clytemneftra^  this  formidable  fleet,  thefe  power- 
ful kings,  againft  whofe  efforts  Troy  will  be  impregnable,  inaccef- 
Able  its  ports»  till  Iphigenia  dies,  {o  eager  their  defire  to  fail  to 
Troy,  that  it  reiembles  madnefs  :  they  bum  with  ardor  to  reach 
that  barbarous  land,  and  to  exterminate  the  raviihers  of  our  wives. 
Should  I  elude  the  oracle  which  Calchas  has  pronounced,  this  fu- 
rious army  would  invade  my  kingdom,  and  all  my  children  would 
become  viftims  to  their  rage  :  neither  thee  nor  myfelf  would  their 
wild  refentment  ipare.  Judge,  then,  whether  it  be  in  my  power 
to  fave  my  daugher.  Oh,  think  not,  my  child,  that  M^nclaus 
has  enflaved  me  to  his  will :  it  is  to  Greece  I  facrifice  thee :  the 
public  liberty  muft  be  purchafed  with  thy  blood,  and  my  eternal 
ibrrow :  thou  muft  die,  my  Iphigenia,  to  teach  thofe  proud  bar- 
barians, that  the  Greeks  fuffer  not  raviftiers  to  efcape  unpunilhed. 

Imitations  by  Racinb 
Agamemnon.  *  Pour  defendre  vos  jours  de  leurs  loix  meurtrieres, 

Mon  amour  n'avoit  pas  attendu  vos  prleres — 8ec»         Ad  iV.  Sc.  J V. 
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♦SCENE     the     F  O  U  R  T  H. 
CLYTEMNESTRA,  IPHIGENIA,  the  CHORtJS. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Ah,  the  barbarian  flies,  and  delivers  thee  to  death!  Oh  my 
child !  oh  ftrangers  !  oh  wretched  mother ! 

IPHIGENIA. 

-J- The  fame  complaints  fuit  my  fad  fortune.  Oh  my  mother! 
oh  Clytemneftra !  no  more  fliall  I  behold  the  fun :  this  is  the  laft 
of  my  days.  Ye  forefts  of Phrygia,  ye  mountains  of  Ida,  where  Paris 
fnatchcd  from  the  bofom  of  his  mother  was  expofed;  you  whofe  name 
he  bears,  why  did  you  not  put  a  fliort  period  to  his  fatal  life?  why 
did  he  become  a  fhepherd  ?  why  was  he  fufFered  to  lead  his  flocks 
to  the  borders  of  a  clear  fountain,  and  in  a  meadow  enameled 
with  flowers,  worthy  to  be  gathered  by  the  Goddcflcs?  Alas! 
thither  they  came  to  my  misfortune.  The  haughty  Venus,  who 
boafts  her  empire  over  hearts :  the  warlike  Pallas,  and  the  wife  of 
Jove,  contended  for  the  prize  of  beauty.  Oh  Paris,  thy  detcfted 
judgment  gives  glory  to  the  Greeks,  and  gives  mc  death ! 

CHORUS. 

Ah,  lovely  Iphigenia,  thou  art  the  viftim  chofen  by  Diana  to 
open  the  way  to  Ilion! 

IPHIGENIA. 

Oh,  Clytemneftra,  oh,  my  mother,  death  is  lels  terrible  than 
the  thoughts  that  he  to  whom  I  owe  my  being  abandons  and  be- 
trays me-*-Oh  how  miferable  has  Helen  made  me  1  For  her  I  die, 
and  die  by  the  cruel  hand  of  a  father ;  a  father  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  nature.  Why  didft  thou,  Aulis,  receive  into  thy  ports  the  Grecian 

*  In  this  fcene  Euripides  changes  the        f  Euripides  fays»   the  fame  meafure  of 

meafure  of  his  verie,   as  likewife  in  the  verfe  fuits  with  my  fortune.     This  is  a 

feventh  and  eighth  icenes  of  the  fame  ad,  glaring  fault*    The  ador  ought  never  to 

and  in  all  the  Choniies.    The  cadence  he  feem  conftious  that  he  fpeaks  in  verfe.  The 

ufes  here  is  lhorter»  more  animated,  and  language  he  ufes  in  order  to  pleafe  the  ear 

more  expreffire  of  grief.  I  have  endeavour-  ought  infenfibly  to  pafs  for  ordinary  Ian* 

ed  to  give  this  turn  to  my  tranflation  as  far  guage.    I  muft  fuppoie  that  I  hear  Iphi« 

as  it  was  poilible.    It  muft  be  obferved,  that  genia  fpeak  herfelf,  and  not  the  poet. 
Clytemneftra  in  this  icene  falls  into  afwoon 
in  the  arms  of  h^r  women,  .when  Iphigenia 
leaves  her. 

7  (hips  ? 
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Ihips  ?    Yc  winds,  the  authors  of  my  woes,  why  did  you  not  bear 

the  fleet  to  Troy  ?  Ah,  why  detain  it  on  the  Euripus  ? *  But 

Jupiter,  the  mafter  of  the  winds,  diipofes  as  he  pleafes  of  their 
breath  to  mortals  :  to  fome  propitious,  to  others  unfavourable ;  to 
thefe  he  gives  a  happy  voyage,  thofe  he  detains  reluctant  in  the 
port ;  he  difpenfes  joy  and  forrow  at  his  will.  Ah,  how  wretched 
-is  the  condition  of  mankind  I  and  death,  muft  death  be  added  alfo 
to  their  miferies  ? 

CHORUS. 
Alas,  alas,  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus  is  the  fruitful  foiirce  of 
thofe  misfortunes  which  affli£fc  the  Greeks  !  but  thou,  lovely  and 
unhappy  victim,  are  moft  to  be  lamented. 

SCENE       the     F  I  F  T  H. 

IPHIGENIA,  CLYTEMNESTRA,  the  CHORUS, 
ACHILLES,  and  SOLDIERS. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Ah,  who  are  thefe  men  ?  I  tremble  at  their  fight. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Be  not  alarmed,  my  child  -,  behold  Achilles,  bdiold  thehufband 
for  whom  I  brought  thee  hither. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Let  me  inllantly  retire  into  the  palace,  and  hide  me  from  his 
view. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Whom  is  it  thou  wouldft  fly,  Iphigenia  ?  thy  deliverer? 

I  P  H  I  G  E  N  I  A. 
Yes,  I  would  avoid  Achilles  :  I  dare  not  look  upon  him. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Why,  my  child  ? 

IPHIGENIA. 

Ah,  the  fad  event  of  this  marriage  fills  me  with  confufion. 

X  This  fentenccy  extraragant  in  its  proper    a  moral  one,  which  the  poet  had  principally 
fenfe,  contains,  as  nay  bctafily  perceired,    in  view. 

Ecc  2  CLY- 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Stay,  Iphigenia;  love  will  have  no  part  in  this  converfitTom 
This  refcrve  is  now  nnfeafooable:  It  will  not  favc  thee^  if  yet  ihcte 
be  a  poffibility  of  faving  thee. 

ACHILLES. 
O  Clytemncftra,  how  greatly  do  I  pity  thee. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Thou  haft  but  too  much  caufe,  prince. 

ACHILLES. 
Nothing  butconfufed  cries  are  heard  among  the  armv.. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Alas,  on  whoie  account  ?  Oh  (peak.. 

ACHILLES. 
On  Iphigenia's. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Oh  ^tal  omen  f 

ACHILLES. 
The  whole  army  demands  the  vi^im. 

CLYTEMNEST  R  A. 
And  does  none  oppofe  thefe  clambors } 

A  C  H  I  >L  L  E  S,. 
Imyfelf  have  becft  in  dwiger  df— 

CLYTEMNESTRA.. 
Of  what? 

ACHILLES.      • 
*  Of  dying  by  their  fury* 

C  L  Y  T  E  M  N  E  S  T  R  A» 
What !  for  attempting  to  preferre  my,  daughter  t 

ACHILLES. 

Twas  that  provoked  them. 

CJLYTEMNESTRA. 

What  rafh  infolent  dai^  to  attempt  thy  life  ? 

*  Of  being  floncd  hj  them. 

ACHILLES. 
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ACHILLES. 
Not  one,  but  all  the  Greeks. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Did  not  thy  foldiers  fly  to  thy  afllflance  ? 

ACHILLES. 

They  were  the  firft  to  rife  againft  me. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Alas,  my  child,  it  is  paft;.  we  are  undone ! 

ACHILLES. 

They  were  bold  enough  to  tell  me,  I  was  unworthy  of  a  bride 
whom  I  preferred  to  the  fafety  of  Greece. 

clytemnes.tr  A. 

What  <iidft  thou  %  to  them,  prince  ? 

A  C  H  I  L  L  E  S. 
Spare,  at  leaft,  faid  I»  the  princefs,  who  was  to  have  been  my 
wife— - 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Alas.! 

ACHILLES. 

Who  was  deitined  for  me  by  heriifuher — 

C  L  Y  T  E  M  N  E.S  T  RA. 
And  brought  ftom  Argos  to  efpoufe.  thee. 

ACHILLES. 
Vain  were  all  my  pleas  :  tbeir^damours  grew  louder  every /mo- 
ment. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Unreaibnalfle  juidcmel  multitude  1  / 

ACHILLES. 

Defpairnot;  Icanfervetheeftill. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

How  1  wilt  thou  fingly  oj^ofe  an  anmy-? 

A  C  HI  L  L  E  S,  -prntitigtabis^^Uieru 

Seeft  thou  thefe  fkidifid  fritnds  'anaed  in  thy  cauie  ?   They  , 
(hall  be  thy  defenders. 

C  L  Y^ 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Oh,  may  the  Gods  profper  their  valour  ! 

^ACHILLES. 
Depend  upon  it,  we  ihall  fucceed. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Shall  not  my  daughter  die  then  ? 

ACHILLES. 
No;  at  leaft  while  I  am  able  to  defend  her  (he  fliall  not. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

And  who  will  coitie  to  take  her  from  thee  f 

ACHILLES. 
Ah,  Qytcmneftra,  the  whole  army :  Ulyfles  will  come  for  her. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Ulyfles,  that  prince  who  is  defcended  from  Syfiphus  ? 

ACHILLES. 

The  lame. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Did  he  ieek  Jthis  office,  or  was  he  chofen  by  the  Greeks  to  exe* 
cute  it  ? 

ACHILLES. 
He  both  Ibaght  it,  and  was  named  to  it  by  the  Greeks. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Ah,  the  coward  4  with  what  a  vile  employment  is  he  charged  I 

■\  ACHILLES. 

I  fhall  be  s^le  to  force  him  hence. 

^P  CLYTEMNESTRA. 

•  '^  Will  the  wretch  be  barbarous  enough  to  tear  my  child  from  me  ? 

^~  ACHILLES. 

Doubt  it  not ;  he  will  drag  her  hence  before  thy  eyes. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

What  (hall  I  do  then,  prince  f 

ACHILLES. 
Do  not  part  with  thy  daughter. 

C  L  Y- 


.  \ 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 
How  (hall  I  by  my  weak  efforts  hinder  her  from  being  facrificed  ^ 

ACHILLES,  pointing  either  to  bisfwordy  or  hisfoldiers. 
*  See  what  fliall  anfwer  for  her  life. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Hear  me,  my  mother,  and  thou  Achilles,  hear  me.  I  fee  that 
thou  haft  in  vain  oppofed  the  will  of  Agamemnon.  Let  us  not  at- 
tempt impoffibilities.  This  generous  prince  would  refcue  me ;  but 
ought  I  to  confent,  that  he  (hould  turn  the  rage  of  the  whole  army 
upon  himfclf  and  thee  ?  Hear,  then,  the  refolution  with  which 
Heaven  inlpires  me.  Oh,  Clytemneftra,  I  will  die  -f- :  but  this  is 
little;  I  will  die  without  a  murmur  or  complaint,  and  confign  my 
name  to  immortality  by  a  voluntary  and  glorious  death.  Do  not, 
my  mother,  oppofe  my  juft  refolves.  On  me  the  eyes  of  Greece 
are  fixed.  On  me  alone  depends  the  fate  of  Troy .  My  death  fhall 
purchafe  a  favourable  voyage  to  the  Greeks,  revenge  the  rape  of 
Helen,  and  hinder  thefe  barbarians  for  the  future  from  laying  their 
profane  hands  upon  the  Grecian  matrons.  By  dying  I  ihall  pre- 
ferve  them  all.  I  fhall  be  confidered  as  the  deliverer  of  Greece. 
And  is  not  this  glorious  title  worthy  of  tnvy  ?  Ought  I  wha 
may  acquire  it  regret  the  lofs  ?  You  gave  me  this  life  lefs 
for  yourfelves  than  for  your  country..  For  Greece  how  many* 
of  her  fons  have  taken  arms,,  and  dare  to  combat  and  to  die 
for  her  :  and  fhall  I  be  fo  bafely.  covetous  of  life  as  to  ftop  this 
noble  enterprize  ?  Shall  I  permit  Achilles  to  oppofe  an  army  in  my. 
defence,  and  throw  away,  his  life  to  perferve  mine  ?  The  life  of 
J  one  man  is  more  precious  than  the  lives  of  many  women.  Is  it 
not  Diana  who  claims  me  for  a  victim  ?  and  fhall  I,  a  poor  weak 

•Barnes  is  the  only  one  I  know  who  has  this  criticifm.  Certamly  the  iinpreflion  this 

explained  this  pafTage  juftly,  ftVu»  /Jb»  tK  tragedy  makes  upon  the  mind,    is  a  good 

rirrV  «!»•  ^f*  '^^^  nmll  put  an  end  to  ibis  of-  reafon  for  thinking  differently.    This  mix- 

fair  ;  //  nvill  com  to  this.    And  not,  Uljf'  ture  of  weaknefs  and  fortitude  ihews  the 

fgs  'Will  come  for  ibis,  hand  of  a  matter  perfed  in  his  art. 

f  It  would  be  injuilice  not  to  confefs,  j  This  line  proves  the  truch  of  that  ob- 

that  Ariflotle,  in  the  i6th  chapter  of  his  fervs^tion  which  has  been  made  by  fo  many 

poetics,  charges  Euripides  with  having  ne-  authors,  that  Euripides  was  no  friend  to  the 

gleded  to  obierve  an  equality  of  manners  iex.     His  words  in  the  original  are,  yvHuaJa 

in  his  charader    of  this  princefs.      The  (wfitn^  an  infinite  numher  of  tuomen.     It  would 

trembling,  the  fuppliant  Iphigenia,  Vhom  be  a  difficult  matter  to  exprefs  the  hatred  of 

we  fee  in  the  beginning  of  this  piece»  is  not  Euripides  in  all  its  force.    The  Italian  poet 

the  fame  firm,  courageous  Iphigenia  whom  Dolce  made  no  fcruple  to  tranflateitthus, 

we  fee  at  the  conclufion  of  it.     M.  Dacier  MUkfemsm  infiem^  $mille,  emiUe^ 


hai  not  fcrupled  to  condemn  Euripides  upon 


mortal^ 
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mortal,  rcfift  a  Goddefs ?  No;  I  will  die  for  my  country:  to  her 
I  voluntarily  devote  myfelf.  And  now,  ye  Greeks^  bdioM  me 
ready  :  lead  me  to  the  altar ;  facrifice  your  vi^flim,  and  triumph 
over  Troy.  Your  trophies  fliall  be  my  glory,  and  to  me  for  ever 
hold  the  place  of  marriage  and  pofterity.  'Tis  juft  that  the  Bar- 
barians mould  be  fubjedt  to  the  Greeks,  and  not  the  Greeks  to  the 
Barbarians  :  the  latter  were  formed  for  (lavery,  but  liberty  is  the 
glorious  birthright  of  the  former. 

CHORUS. 

Oh,  princefs,  how  greatly  generous  is  thy  refolution !  but  alas, 
fortune  and  the  Goddefs  are  unjuft. 

ACHILLES. 

Oh,  worthy  daughter  of  Agamemnon  I  the  Gods,  jealous  of  my 
hlifs,  denied  thee  to  me.  I  envy  the  deftiny  of  Greece.  I  envy 
thy  deftiny  :  thou  wilt  augment  her  glory ;  flie  will  add  to  thine. 
Thy  refolution  is  worthy  of  thy  country,  and  of  thyfclf.  Thou, 
without  feeking  to  oppofe  the  will  of  heaven,  haft  yielded  to  ne« 
ceflity  and  the  public  good.  How  has  this  adt  increafed  my  love 
for  thee,  thou  noble  maid!  Yes,  Iphigenia,  this  greatneis  of 
mind,  this  fortitude  fhews  me  the  value  of  what  I  have  loft  in 
lofing  thee.  Yet  do  not  let  me  lofe  thee :  refufe  not  the  aftiftance 
of  this  arm  ;  oh,  fuflfer  me  to  fave  thee.  Bear  witnefs,  Thetis, 
I  ftiall  die  with  grief,  with  madneis,  with  defpair,  if  I  deliver  thee 
not  from  thefe  inhuman  Greeks.  Oh,  Iphigenia,  reflet  how  ter-- 
rible  the  death  that  waits  thee  is,  andfufter  me  to  refoue  thee. 

IPHIGENIA. 

No,  prince,  it  is  for  Helen,  for  her  fatal  beauty,  to  animate 
the  Greeks  to  fight  and  die  for  her.  I  feek  not  iiich  falfo  glory. 
Spare  me  the  grief  of  feeing  thee  (hed  thy  blood,  or  that  of  the 
Greeks  for  me ;  and  fuffer  me  to  fave  my  country  by  my  death. 

ACHILLES. 

*  Oh  noblenefs  of  mind  !   which  tho'  it  ruins  all  my  hopes,  I 

muft 

*  It  will  perhaps  feem  furprifing  that  a  whether  ihe  will  or  not :  he  defies  both  the 
lover  ihould  in  fome  degree  conlent  to  the  army  and  the  Gods;  and  war  and  tumult 
Toluntary  death  of  his  miftreft.  Racine  begins.  Thus  flunild  it  be  for  our  age; 
carries  the  tendemefs  of  Achilles  much  £ir*  but  the  great  Yeneration  the  ancients  had 
ther:  he  makes  him  vow  to  fiire  Iphigenia,  feriacrifices  and  vduntaiy  confecrations, 

«bl^d 
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muft  admire.  I  yield,  Iphigenia,  to  thy  fortitude  and  courage;  for 
why  ihould  I  diflemble?  I  cannot  difapprove  thefe  noble  fcnti- 
ments :  but  yet  perhaps  thou  mayft  repent  that  thou  haft  carried 
them  fo  far.  I  go  refolved  therefore  to  keep  my  word ;  I  will 
place  myfelf  with  thefe  foldiers  near  the  altar,  not  to  be  a  witnefs 
of  thy  fatal  death,  but  to  be  thy  defender:  for  when  the  horrid 
fteel  hangs  o'er  thy  head,  then  perhaps  thou  wilt  yield  to  my  ad- 
vice. I  leave  thee,  Iphigenia;  but  do  not  imagine  that  I  will  aban- 
don, thee  to  thy  rafli  vow.  I  am  going  to  the  temple  of  Diana  to 
wait  thee  there. 

SCENE      the     SIXTH. 
CLYTEMNESTRA,    IPHIGENIA, 

IPHIGENIA. 

Ah  mother !  thou  art  filcnt,  thy  eyes  arc  bathed  in  tears. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Alas !  have  I  not  caufe  to  weep  ? 

IPHIGENIA. 

Oh,  do  not  melt  me  thus,  my  mother!  endeavour  rather  to  for- 
tify my  mind.     One  favour  I  would  implore  of  thee. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Speak,  can  I  rcfufc  thee  any  thing  ? 

IPHIGENIA. 

*  Cut  not  off  thy  hair;    let  not  thy  veils  and  garments  fliew 
that  thou  lamenteft  my  death. 

CLYTEMNEST  R  A. 

Ah,  my  child !  what  a  requeftis  this  ?   what  an  unnatural  mo- 
ther (hould  I  be,  if  I  concealed  my  grief  for  having  loft  thee ! 

■  I  ■    I  III  I  >■  ^   , 

obliged  Euripides  to  (hew  Achilles   more  length  he  departs  fully  determined  to  deli- 

moderate.      This    prince  endeavours    to  ver  her  if  (he  revokes  her  vow ;   but  while 

make  Iphigenia  change  her  de(ign ;  which,  that  fubfi(by   (he  is  a  facred  vi6tim.    Thi^ 

'  however    he   cannot  help    admiring,    it  vow  ties  the  hands  of  Achilles. 

is  not    in  his    power  to   do   more.      At  *  In  the  original.  Nor  jour  Uack  giurminu. 

Vol.  I.  Fff  IPHI- 
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I  P  H  I  G  E  N  I  A. 

Thou  doft  not  lofe  me,  I  (hall  live  for  ever ;  and  my  glory  (hall 
reflect  back  on  thee. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Shall  I  not  lament  my  daughter,  defcended  to  the  tomb  ? 

I  P  H  I  G  E  N  I  A. 
To  me  it  is  no  tomb. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Wilt  thou  not  die  then  ? 

IPHIGENIA. 
*  The  altar  of  the  Goddeft  fliall  be  my  monument. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Oh  my  child !  I  will  (k)  as  thou  requireft  me. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Look  upon  me  as  the  fortunate  deliverer  of  Greece. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
What  fhall  I  fay  to  thy  affli(aed  fitters,  in  thy  name  ? 

IPHIGENIA. 
Let  not  their  grief  for  me  (hew  itfelf  in  their  garments. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Shall  I  not  bear  them  fome  tender  remembrance  from  thee? 

IPHIGENIA. 
Tell  them  I  embrace  them;  as  for  my  little  brother,  be  tender 
of  him. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Give  him  a  laft  embrace. 

IPHIGENIA. 
Sweet  infant,  thou  haft  ferved  me  as  far  aat  thou  wert  able. 


-^- 


*  She  utters  this' enigma  pr<^eticaUy ;  the  fenfe  of  which  is,  that  Ac  fliall  be  car- 
riedaway  by  Diana  to  be  the  prieftefsof  her  temple  in  Tauris. 

;  CLY- 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

What  doft  thou  wifli  I  fliould  do  for  thee,  ray  Iphigenia,  when 
J  return  to  Argos  ? 

IPHIGENIA. 

Love  and  revere  thy  hufband  and  my  father. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Ah,  he  deferves  to  fufFer  the  fevereft  miferies,  in  revenge  for 
having  facrificed  thee ! 

IPHIGENIA. 

Unwillingly,  and  to  Greece  he  facrifices  me. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Say  rather  by  a  falfliood  unworthy  of  the  blood  of  Atreus. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Who  attends  to  lead  me  to  the  altar  ?  I  go  a  voluntary  vidim^ 
I  wait  not  to  be  dragged. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Oh,  my  child,  I  will  go  with  thee!  I  will  not  leave  thee,  Iphige- 
nia ;  thy  wretched  mother  will  hang  upon  thy  garments, 

IPHIGENIA. 

No,  this  muft  not  be.  For  my  fake,  and  for  thy  own,  I  beg  thee. 
I  conjure  thee  to  retire.  *  Let  fomc  of  my  father's  attendants  accom- 
pany me  to  the  meadow  confecrated  tq  Diana,  where  I  am  to  be 
facrificed. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Thou  Icavcft  me  then,  Iphigenia? 

IPHIGENIA. 

For  ever,  and  without  return. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Thou  wilt  abandon  thy  mother  thien ! 

IPHIGENIA. 

To  meet  a  death  I  have  not  merited. 

*She  fpeaks  to  the  domefticks  of  Agamcm-     himfclf  was  with  them  At  the  bottom  of  the 
noil,  who  had  remained  upon  the  ftage.  By     ftage. 
what  follows,  it  appears  that  Agamemnon 

Fff2  CLY- 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Stay,  cruel  Iphigenia;  leave  me  not  in  this  diflrefs,  this  agon  of 
grief. 

I  P  H  I  G  E  N  I  A. 

I  will  not  any  longer  prolong  thy  mifery  *. 

SCENE    the    SEVENTH. 

I  P  H  I  G  E  N  I  A,    the    CHORUS. 

I  P  H  I  G  E  N  I  A. 

Begin*  yc  virgins,  begin  the  hymn  in  honour  of  Diana;  be  your 
ibngs  a  prelude  to  the  facrifice,  and  give  the  Greeks  a  happy  omen. 
Let  the  facred  ceremony  begin :  bring  the  bafkets»  kindle  the  £re 
to  burn  the  cakes  of  immolation:  let  my  father  lay  his  hand  upon 
the  altar.  Greece  (hall  by  me  become  vi<ftorious ;  for  Greece  I 
fall  a  happy  vidtim,  and  fatal  to  the  Phrygians.  Prepare  the  facred 
fillets;  crown  my  head  ;  invoke  Diana,  the  queen,  the  propitious 
Diana ;  pour  the  luflral  water,  and  the  libations  round  her  temple 
and  her  altar.    I  go  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  to  offer  up  my  life. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  venerable  mother !  Oh  Cly temneflra !  we  are  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  give  tears  to  thy  misfortunes,  -f-  the  facred  ceremony  for- 
bids our  forrow. 

I  P  H  I  G  E  N  I  A. 

Sing,  oh  my  virgins!  fing  the  praifesof  Diana.  The  Goddefs 
dwells  in  Aulis ;  fhe  prcfides  over  thofe  fhores  where  armed  Greece 
is  now  detained  for  me.  Oh  my  loved  native  land !  Oh  Argos! 
Oh  Mycene,  where  I  was  to  reign ! 

CHORUS. 

Why  doft  thou  princefs  call  upon  that  city  built  bythc  hands  of 
the  Cyclops  ? 

•  It  is  probable  that  Clytemneftra  here  for  the  women  who  compo/e  thp  Chorus 
falls  into  a  fwoon,  and  is  carried  into  the  feem  to  be  eye-witnefles  of  it. 
palace,  while  Iphigenia  exhorts  the  Chorus  f  This  line  confirms  what  has  been  be- 
to  fmg  hymns  in  honour  of  Diana.  At  the  ibre  obfenred  concerning  the  refpcd  of  the 
bottom  of  the  theatre,  the  preparations  ancients  for  facrifices  and  voluntary  v:oufe- 
for  the   facrifice  might  doubtlefs  be  fecn;  orations. 

Oh 
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I  P  H  I  G  E  N  I  A. 

Oh  Mycene !  in  thy  bofom  was  I  born ;    like  a  fair  rifing  ftar 

thou  didft  behold  me Yet  will  I  hold  ray  purpofe— Yes,  I  will 

die  for  Greece. 

CHORUS. 

Thy  fame,  thy  honour  after  death,  will  be  immortal, 

I  P  H  I  G  E  N  I  A. 

Oh  day!  Oh  fun!  Oh  thou  bright  light  of  Jupiter!  I  go  to 
other  regions,  to  live  in  other  worlds,  and  take  an  cverlafting  leave 
of  thee. 

SCENE     the     EIGHTH. 

The     CHORUS. 

*  Ah !  fee  the  viftim  goes ;  the  lovely  viftim,  who  triumphs 
over  Ilion  and  the  Phrygians :  behold  (he  is  crowned  -,  behold  her 
ready  to  receive  the  fatal  blow.     Ah  I  fee  the  facred  knife  held 

o'er  her  head And  now — Oh  Gods !  fhegoes  to  bleed  upon  the 

altar See,  fhe  draws  near.* — Go  beauteous  vidtim ;   a  father 

waits  thee  with  the  luftral  water,  furrOunded  by  the  army,  who 

figh  for  nothing  but  to  behold  the  Trojan  fhores and  now  the 

fatal  moment  is  come Let  us  invoke  Diana ;  let  us  befeech  her 

to  be  favourable.  Oh  awful  Goddefs  I  if  thou  muft  have  human 
viftims,  condu<a  the  Greeks  to  Troy ;  to  treacherous  Troy.  Give 
vidtory.to  Agamemnon,  and  bring  him  and  his  army  triumphant 
home,  to  offer  thee  in  the  name  of  Greece,  a  fplendid  crown,  as  an 
eternal  monument  of  his  glory. 


•  Several  commentators  have  thought  of  it,  though  the  fault  is  plain  enough' 
that  fomething  was  wanting  between  the  However,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  the 
futh  and  thefeventh  fcenes;  and  it  is  pofli-  void  in  this  fcene  was  filled  up  folely  with 
ble  they  are  in  the  right :  but  in  my  opini-  the  mufical  inftruments,  to  increafe  the  con- 
on,  it  is  this  fcene  which  is  defedive,  be-  cernment  of  the  audience.  As  no  other' 
caufe  it  is  too  ihort  for  the  (acrifice.  The  perfon  has,  1  believe, given  us  his  conjedkures 
following  recital  fuppofes  a  longer  interval;  upon  this  fubjedt,  mine  may  be  admitted, 
yet  the  commentators  have  taken  no  notice  till  better  are  offered. 

SCENE 
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S   C   E  N   £     the    N  I   N    T    H. 

A    MESSENGER,    CLYTEMNESTRA, 

the     CHORUS. 

MESSENGER. 
Where  is  the  queen  ?    Oh  Cly temneftra  appear  *,  and  liften  to 
the  prpdigies  I  come  to  relate  to  thee. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Trembling  I  comc>  for  oh !    doft  thou  not  bring  me  new  mif- 

fortunes  ? 

MESSENGER. 
No,  I  come  to  tell  thee  the  amazing  dcftiny  of  thy  daughter. 

CLYTEMNESTRA- 

Oh  hafte,  and  fatisfy  my  impatience ! 

MESSENGER. 

Thy  daughter,  great  queen,  was  by  the  whole  army  condufted 
to  the  meadow  facred  to  Diana:  the  Greeks  affembled  round 
her.  Agamemnon,  when  he  faw  her  advance  towards  the  fatal 
ground,  turned  afide  his  head ;  tears  ran  from  his  eyes,  and 
he  -f-  covered  his  face   with  his  robe.      His  daughter  drew  near 

him 

♦  The  queen  had  retired  into  the  palace  The  poet  defervcs  as  leaft  as  much  pral/e  as 

towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixth  fcenc.  the  painter.    Racine  has  alfo  veiled    his 

t  This  defcription   furniflied   Timante  Agamemnon,  but  in  a  manner  that  has  left 

with  the  fubjeft  of  his  celebrated  pifture.  room  for  criricifm  to  ccnfure  him. 

Imitations  by    R  a ci  N  e. 

*•  Achillc  eft  a  I'autel.  Calchas  eft  eperdu ; 

"  Le  fatal  facrifice  eft  encor  fufpendu. 

"  On  fe  menace,  on  court,  Tair  gemit,  le  fer  brUle* 

**  Achille  fait  ranger  au tour  dc  votre  fille 

"  Tous  fes  amis  pour  lui  prets  a  fe  dcvouer, 

•*  Le  trifte  Agamemnon  qui  n'ofe  I'avouer, 

"  Pour  detourner  les  }eux  des  meurtres  qu*il  prefage 

«*  Ou  pour  cacher  fes  pleurs  s'eft  voile  le  vifage.'* 

This  Agamemnon  then,  this  fovereign  of    covering  his  face ;  he  who  had  a  little  while 
fo  many  kings,  iiiftead  of  taking  up  arms     before  expreffed  himfelf  thus: 
to  quell  the  fedition,  contents  himfelf  with 

**  Ma  gloire  intcreflee  emporte  la  balance. 
•*  Achille  mena9ant  determine  mon  coeur." 

Surelv 
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him,  and  thus  fpoke :  "  Behold  me  ready,  oh  my  father,  to  meet 
**  my  death;  for  my  country,  and  for  all  Greece,  I  willingly  devote 
**  myfelf.  Lead  me  to  the  altar,  facrifice  me,  and  obey  the  oracle. 
*'  Be  happy,  oh  Greeks,  if  my  death  can  make  you  fo  ;  offer  up 
"  your  viaim  who  fecures  you  vidlory,  and  return  triumphant. 
*^  But  let  no  one  lay  his  hands  upon  me;  I  will  prefent  my  bolbm 
*'  to  the  ftroke/*  She  faid;  the  whole  aflembly  wereftruck  v/ith* 
wonder  and  admiration,  to  behold  fuch  fortitude  and  virtue  in  fuch 
early  youth.  Talthibius,  who  prefided  at  the  facrifice,  was  {land- 
ing up  in  the  midft  of  the  kneeling  army.  Ye  Greeks,  cried  he, 
obferve  an  awful  filence,  and  form  happy  prefages.  Calchas  drew 
his  fword,  placed  it  in  a  golden  vale,  and  crowned  the  vicftim. 
Achilles  himfelf  took  a  cup  filled  with  facred  water,  and  advancing 
towards  the  altar,  "  Oh  Goddefs,  faid  he,  daughter  of  Jupiter, 
"  thou  who  delighteft  in  the  chafe  of  favagc  hearts,  thou  who  fhi- 
"  neftthe  glorious  luminary  of  the  night,  accept  thisvidim,  which 
**  Achilles,  Agamemnon,  and  the  whole  army  offer  thee ;  and  grant 
'*  to  our  ardent  prayers,  a  happy  voyage,  and  the  conqueft  of 
"  Ilion."  Mean  time,  the  Atrides,  and  all  the  Greeks,  remained  in 
filent  anguiih,  with  their  eyes  bent  to  the  ground.  The  priert 
took  up  the  fword,  marked  with  his  eye  the  place  where  he  in- 
tended to  ftrike,  and  invoked  the  Gods.  I  trembled  with  horror, 
and  turned  afide  my  eyes.  Calchas  ftruck,  when  behold  an  ama- 
zing prodigy !  the  vidtim  difappeared,  no  one  perceived  how ; 
doubdefs  this  miracle  was  the  work  of  fome  Divinity.  The  high 
prieft  gave  a  cry,  which  wasecchoed  by  the  whole  army  :  they  faw 
the  prodigy,  and  can  fcarce  believe  their  eyes.  A  hind  of  an  ex- 
traordinary fize,  and  furprifing  beauty,  lay  extended  on  the  earth, 
its  heart  ftill  beating,  and  the  altar  ftreaming  with  its  blood.  Ye 
brave  commanders  of  the  Grecian  army,  cried  Calchas,  tranfported 
with  joy,  behold  this  new  victim.  The  Goddefs,  fatisfied  with  our 
fubmiflion,  has  fubftituted  this  animal  in  the  place  of  Iphigenia, 
and  would  not  fufFer  the  precious  blood  of  fo  virtuous  a  princefs  to 
be  flied  upon  her  altars.  'Tis  done,  Diana  grants  our  prayers;  (he 
fmooths  our  courfe  to  Troy.  At  thefe  words  the  whole  army  feem- 

Surely,  in  the  midrt  of  this  tumult  and  The  whole  army,  fubmifllve  and  filent,  is 
confiifion,  he  ought  to  have  appeared  like  proftrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar:  even 
the  general  of  an  army,  and  not  like  a  fa-  Achilles,  tho'  reludantly,  obeys  the  Gods, 
ther  overwhelmed  with  grief.  I  have  en-  and  refpefts  the  facred  vow  of  Iphigenia. 
larged  upon  this  obiervation  which  was  firft  Agamemnon,  therefore  was  at  libei  ty  to  in- 
made  by  a  perfon  of  great  judgment.  Eu-  dulge  his  grief,  and  then  the  covering  liis 
ripides  has  not  fallen  into  the  fame  error,  face  is  beautiful. 
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cJ  to  recover  new  fpirit ;  they  croudcd  to  the  (hips  with  eager 
hafte ;  they  climbed  the  fides,  and  prepared  for  their  departure. 
This  day,  oh  queen,  we  fhall  quit  Aulis^  and  iail  upon  the  Egean 
fea!  Calchas,  after  the  vidim  was  confumed  in  the  facred  fire,  of- 
fered vows  for  the  happy  return  of  the  army,  and  clofcd  the  facri- 
fice.  This  was  what  I  was  commanded  by  Agamemnon  to  relate 
ta  thee.  Go,  faid  he  to  me,  tell  the  queen  the  new  favours  be- 
llowed upon  us  by  the  Gods ;  and  the  glory  to  which  Greece  has 
raifed  me.  I  was  myfclf  a  witnefs  of  this  fpedlaclc,  therefore  thou 
may  ft  believe  me,  prince  fs.  Pardon  thy  hufcand,  no  longer  mourn 
Tor  Iphigenia;  fhe  is  fled  to  the  Gods.  The  fame  day  that  faw 
her  death  faw  her  revive  to  immortality.  Thus  do  the  juft  Gods, 
in  mercy  caft  their  eyes  upon  poor  mortals,  when  they  leaft  expeft 
it,  and  prcfervc  thofc  whofe  virtue  have  merited  their  favour. 

CHORUS. 

I  congratulate  thy  happinefs,  oh  queen!  thy  daughter  lives, 
and  lives  in  the  fociety  of  the  Gods. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Oh  my  daughter!  what  God  has  bore  thee  to  the  fkies?  by 
what  name  ftiall  I  henceforth  call  thee  ?  yet  am  I  not  deceiv- 
ed ?    was  not  the  ftory  of  this  prodigy  invented  to  calm  my  for- 

rows  ? 

MESSENGER. 
Agamemnon  comes  himfelf  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
told  thee. 

SCENE     the      TENTH. 

To  them  AGAMEMNON. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Ceafe  to  be  anxious,  Clytemneftra,  for  the  fate  of  thy  daughter. 
She,  (doubt  it  not)  enjoys  the  fociety  of  the  Gods.  Take  this 
infant  and  return  to  Argos ;  the  fleet  is  preparing  to  fail.  Farewel, 
Clytemneftra  5  our  converfations  fhall  be  longer  when  I  return  from 
Troy.    Go,  and  live  happy. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  fon  of  Atreus,  may  joy  accompany  thee  in  thy  voyage,  and 
welcome  thy  return !  mayft  thou  come  back  a  conqueror,  and  load- 
ed with  the  rich  Iboils  of  Troy ! 
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IPHIGENIA  IN  AU  LIS. 

O  F 

EURIPIDES,   LODOVICO   DOLCE, 

ROTROU,    and   RACINE. 


IPHIGENIA  is  better  known  in  France  by  Racine  than  Eu- 
ripides, yet  the  Greek  poet  merits  no  lefs  praife  than  the  French; 
although  the  pidlure  they  have  each  drawn  is  very  different.  If 
the  imitator  has  given  new  graces  to  the  original^  he  has  borrowed 
others  of  him,  wnich  he  confefles  himfelf  have  been  moft  admired. 
It  is  by  building  with  equal  elegance  and  ftrength  upon  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  ancients  tnat  [he  has  deferved  this  eulogium  from 
Boileau* 

<^  Que  tu  f^als  bien,  Racine,  aTaide  d'un  Adeur, 
«'  Etonner,  ^mouvoir,  ravir  un  Sped:ateur ! 
«<  Jamais  Iphig^e  en  Aulide  inunol^ 
<<  Ne  couta  tant  de  pleurs  a  la  Gr^ce  ailemblee, 
«<  Que  dans  ITieureux  ipeftacle  ^  nos  yeux  ctal^ 
<<  En  a  fait  fous  fon  nom  verfer  la  Chammefl^/' 

The  neceifity  of  filling  a  French  tragedy  widi  incidents  was  at 
Icaft  as  ftrong  a  motive  with  Racine,  for  introducing  the  epiibde  of 
Eriphile,  as  his  inclination  to  (pare  the  audience  the  prodigy  of 
the  hind  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  Iphigenia,  This  cpifode  in-  • 
deed  rifes  out  of  the  fubjeft,  as  he  obierves;  and  is  therefore  more 
cxcufable  than  that  of  Aricia  in  Phedra;  but  ftill  they  are  epifodcs; 
and  by  thefe  two  theatrical  fprings,  which  ib  nearly  refemble  each 
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other^  it  happens  diat  Achilles  icarce  preferves  more  of  his  real 
charaAers  in  the  tragedy  of  Iphigenia  tnan  Hippolitus  does  in  that 
of  Phedra.     Achilles,  gallant  and  French  as  he  is,  contradicts  in 
fome  degree,  the  Greek  Achilles :   but  this  hero,  now  become  a 
Frenchman,  has  left  fuch  deep  imprefSons  on  moil  minds,  that 
without  fome  reflection  and  fboK  indulgence  the  Greek  hero  will 
not  fail  to  (hock  us.     Thus  the  old  portraits  of  our  anceftors  in 
their  antique  habits  lofe  all  their  beauty  ^en  compared  with 
modern  portraits,  where  the  drapery  is  wholly  imaginary.     Racine 
has  taken  the  fame  liberty  with  the  charatfters  of  Iphigenia  and 
Clytemneftra.     As  for  Agamemnon,  he  is  nearly  the  fame :  he  ia 
not  lefs  a  father,  nor  lefs  a  king  in  Euripides  than  in  Racine ;  but 
in  the  latter,  he  is  differently  a  king.    Two  other  celebrated  au-^ 
thors  have  treated  this  fubje<5l  with  great  fuccefs  :    Lewis  Dolce 
an  Italian^  and  our  own  Rotrou.     We  {hall  compare  all  the  four 
tragedies.     The  Iphigenia  of  Dolce,  reprinted  in  the  year  1566, 
and  that  of  Rotrou,  which  appeared  in  1649,  certainly  deferve  a 
place  in  this  parallel,  were  it  only  to  fliew  the  progrefs  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  tragedy.     The  French  criticks^  and  particularly  fa« 
ther  Rapin,  fpeaJc  too  concifely,  and  in  too  vague  a  manner  upon 
the  feveral  theatres  of  Europe.     It  is  not  poflible  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  their  merits  without  comparing  them  with  each  other  t 
~  et  u5  therefore  firft  take  a  view  of  the  oeconomy  of  each  tragedy. 

A    C  T    I. 

The  three  imitators  of  Euripides  have  tranfkted  his  whole  firft 
icene,  and  certainly  they  could  not  have  done  better:  it  is  a  finifh* 
ed  piece.  The  perplexity  of  Agamemnon,  now  more  a  father  than? 
a  king,,  produces  a  double  eflTeft,  and  both  admirable :  for  firft  the 
compaflion  of  the  audience  is  raifed,  and  they  are  interefted  in  the 
event,  from  the  beginning  of  the  play;  and  fecondly,  it  explains 
the  fubjedt  and  all  its  dependant  circumftances,.  witn  the  utmoft: 
fimplicity,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  nature  would  do  if  ihe  would 
give  us  the  reality  inftead  of  the  reprefentation.     Rotrou  has  en- 
deavoured to  improve  upon  Eairipides,  by  (hewing  Agamemnon  at 
firft  in  the  inner  part  of  his  tent,  where  he  writes  a  letter,,  tears  it^ 
writes  another,  and  then  calls  a  fcrvaat.     This  ibliloquy  is  feveral 
times  interrupted  by  the  ceremony  of  intwducing  the  confidante 
The  remaining  part  of  the  fcene  is  wholly  takea  from  Euripides. 
Dolce  has  only  lengthened  it  j    and  Racine  preferves  it  all.     The 
raly  difference  there  is  between  theie  four  fi:ene&  acifes  from  the 
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diflFerence  of  the  times  and  manners.  In  Euripides,  we  have  a 
king  in  the  Grecian  tafte :  that  is,  as  wc  think  a  little  too 
fimple,  Dolce  has  given  him  the  air  of  an  It  alian  prince.  Ro- 
trou  raifes  him  ftill  higher;  but. in  Racine,  he  has  all  the  ma- 
jefty  of  a  French  monarch.  The  writings  of  authors,  like  the 
piftures  of  painters^  always  partake  of  the  difference  of  ages  and 
countries;  fo  that  a  nice  eye  will  be  able  to  diftinguifli  the  date  of 
a  pidlure  or  a  work  of  genius,  by  the  ftrokes  he  difcovers  in  it. 
This  obfervation  holds  good  in  theatrical  compofitions ;  and  is  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  all  the  four  Iphigenias^  but  alfo  to  all  trage- 
dies, whether  ancient  or  modem. 

After  this  excellent  fcenc,  Euripides  brings  in  the  Chorus,  which 
makes  another,  and  concludes  the  a£t.  This  has  by  other  poets 
been  judged  too  fimple.  Dolce,  to  lengthen  the  adl,  introduce^^ 
Calchas,  and  Rotrou  raifes  new  doubts  and  perplexities  in  th« 
mind  of  Agamemnon;  but  notwithftanding  all  thefe  alterations, 
thefyftem  of  the  Greek  poet  ftill  holds  its  place.  As  for  Racine, 
he  brings  Achilles  and  Ulyfles  upon  the  ftage,  who  ipeak  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer ;  the  fource  of  many  ftriking  beauties  in  his  tra- 
gedy. In  the  following  fpeech  he  has  imitated  Rotrou,  to  whom 
alfo  he  owes  the  character  of  Ulyffes,  It  is  Agamemnon  wh6 
ipeaks  to  the  king  of  Ithaca. 

**  *  Ah !  Seigneur,  qu'^loigne  du  malheur  qui  m*opprime 

**  Votre  coeur  aif^ment  fc  montre  magnanime ! 

<<  Mais  que,  ii  vous  voyez  ceint  du  bandeau  mortel 

"  Votre  fils  Tclcmaque  approcher  dc  TAutel, 

*^  Nous  vous  verrions  toudie  de  cette  afFreufe  image 

<*  Changer  bient6t  en  pleurs  ce  fupcrbe  langage, 

<*  Eprouver  la  douleur  que  j'^prouve  aujouid'hui» 

^«  Et  courir  vous  jetter  entre  Calchas  &  lui ! 

Rotrou  lefs  elegantly  fays, 

^^  -f  J'avois  fans  ce  difcours  ailex  de  connoifTance 
"  De  Tadreffe  d'Ulyflc,  &  de  fon  Eloquence : 
'<  Mais  il  eprouveroit  en  un  pareil  ennui 
'*  Que  le  fang  eft  encor  plus  eloquent  que  lui. 

*  Racine's  Iph]geiiia»  A€t  i.  Scene  III. 
t  Rotrou's  Iphigenja,  Aft  t.  Scene  III. 
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Racine  has  in  this  tragedy  imitated  many  other  paiTages  both  ia 
Homer  and  Rotrou ;  but  fo  happily  that  we  cannot  poffibly  blame 
him  for  it.     To  imitate  well  is  a  talent  which  few  poflefs. 

ACT    II. 

The  plan  which  Racine  here  follows,  is  very  different  from  the^ 
original,  on  account  of  the  epifode  of  Eriphile;  yet  the  French 
poet  has  prefenred  that  beautiful  fcene  in  the  third  adt  of  the  Greek 
tragedy,  where  Iphigenia  has  an  interview  with  her  father:  but  he 
has  taken  nothing  from  the  fecond  aft  of  Euripides,  but  the  fur- 
prize  of  Iphigenia's  arrival,  notwithftanding  all  the  precautions  ta- 
ken by  tne  king  to  prevent  her  coming.  Dolce  and  Rotrou  have 
followed  the  Greek  ftep  by  ftep;  except  in  a  few  inconiiderable 
alterations.  Their  ipeeches  arc  longer,  but  not  more  energetick. 
The  ipcech  of  Menelaus  in  Rotrou  is  worth  obferving. 

♦  Ne  vous  fouvicnt-il  pas  avec  combien  d'adreffe 
Vous  vous  ctes  fait  chef  dcs  troupes  dc  la  Grece,. 
*^  Ah !  comme  ce  grand  coeur  fe  f^avoit  abbaifTer ! 
•*  Le  front  ne  portoit  pas  Timage  du  penfcr> 
**  Et  votre  modeftie  alors  incomparable, 
*'  Fut  un  adroit  chemin  a  ce  rang  honorable. 
'^  Jamais  pour  s'elever  onne  fe  mit  fi  bas. 
*'  Vous  offriez  i.  Tun,  a  Tautre  ouvriez  les  bras^ 
*'  Serriez  a  Tun  la  main,  jetticz  Icsyeux  fur  Tautre, 
"  Portiez  votre  inter^t  beaucoup  moins  que  le  ndtrcj 
*•  De  qui  vous  demandoit  vous  pr6venicz  les  pas, 
**  Parliez  ^  qui  vouloit,  &  qui  ne  vouloit  pas, 
'*  Et  lors  votre  maifon  i  tout  le  monde  ouverte, 
**  Jufques  aux  bafles-cours  n'etoit  jamais  d^ferte* 
**  Mais  quand  cette  affeS^  &  faufle  humilit^ 
**  Vous  eut  de  notrc  chef  acquis  la  qualite, 
**  Un  foudain  changement  de  moeurs  &  dc  vifage 
"  Fut  de  cet  artifice  un  trop  clair  t^moignage,  &e.*' 

This  poetry  is  not  indeed  equal  to  Racine's ;  but  all  it  wants 
to  make  it  fo  is  that  elegant  turn,  and  that  purity  for  which  he  is 
remarkable. 

The  debate  between  Menelaus  and  his  brother  is  as  ipirited  as 
in  Euripides.  Racine,  tho'  fie  hasfupprefled  the  charadlcr  of  Mene- 

*  Racine's  Iphigenia,  Afi  4.  Scene  6. 
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laus,  yet  that  he  might  prcferve  as  much  of  this  dialogue  as  he  can, 
puts  many  of  the  fpeeches  into  the  mouths  of  Clytemneftra,  Ulyf- 
fes,  and  Achilles :  but  it  was  the  jealous  Eriphile,  who  pleafed  moll, 
as  being  more  conforaiable  to  the  reigning  tafte  of  our  age. 

This  debate  between  the  two  brothers  is  however  extremely 
fine*  We  find  in  it  all  that  eloquence  which  can  make  a  caufe 
beautiful,  fufpend  the  judgment,  and  keep  up  in  the  audience  that 
concernment  fo  neceffary  to  the  theatre,  witnout  wandering  from 
the  fubjedt.  Racine,  who  well  knew  the  efFeift  this  fcene  would 
produce,  has  fupplied  it  by  another  quarrel  between  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles*  It  is  in  the  iixth  fcene  of  his  fourth  a£t,  where  we 
find  this  beautiful  pafTage  of  Homer's  fo  greatly  applauded  in  our 
time.     It  is  Achilles  who  fpeaks. 

*«  H6,  que  m*a  fait  a  moi  cette  Troye  oil  je  cours  ? 

*«  Au  pied  de  fes  remparts  quel  interet  m'appellc  ? 

"  Pour  qui,  fourd  a  la  voix  d'une  mere  immortelle, 

*'  Et  d'un  pere  ^perdu  ncgligeant  les  avis, 

*^  Vais-je  y  chercher  la  mort  tant  predite  a  leur  fils  ? 

**  Jamais  vaifTeaux  partis  des  rives  du  Scamandre 

^*  Aux  champs  Theflaliens  oferent-ils  defcendre  ? 

'*  Et  jamais  dans  Lariffe  un  Idche  ravifleur 

**  Me  vint-il  cnlever  ou  ma  fcmme  ou  ma  foeur  ?" 

This  paflage  and  many  others  tranflated  from  the  ancients,  by 
good  French  writers,  are  unanfwerable  proofs  of  their  merit.  If 
they  had  Racines  for  tranflators,  they  would  not  raife  Icfs  admira- 
tion now  than  they  did  formerly. 

ACT      IIL 

Euripides  has  been  imitated  by  no  one  in  the  firft  fcene  of  hrs 
third  adt,  neither  Dolce  nor  Rotrou ;  and  ftill  lefs  would  Racine 
venture  to  introduc  a  chariot  upon  the  ftage,  and  make  Clytemneftra 
and  her  daughter  alight,  with  the  little  Oreftes  afleep :  a  fpefta- 
cle  of  fuch  extreme  fimplicity  is  fuited  only  to  the  ancient  man- 
ners. Yet  to  thofe  who  love  the  artlefs  reprefentations  of  nature, 
it  will  not  appear  lefs  beautiful.  A  mother  who  receives  the  offi- 
cious refpedls  of  a  croud  of  women,  and  would  have  them  ap- 
plaud her  happinefs  in  being  the  mother  of  fuch  a  daughter.  A 
young  princefs,  whofe  joy  and  pride  at  being  foon  to  become  the 
wife  of  Achilles,  are  perceived  through  all  her  modcfty  and  referve. 
An  infant  lulled  afleep  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey ;  who,  becaufe 
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of  his  tender  age,  can  take  no  fenfible  intereft  in  any  thing  that 
pafTes.  The  tender  anxiety,  and  the  precautions  taken  by  this 
mother,  attentive  to  every  thing  which  relates  to  her  children;  all 
thofe  pleafing  preparations  for  an  event  which  is  never  to  happen. 
What  truth  in  this  picture !  Racine  has  taken  from  it  all  that  was 
not  wholly  inconiiflent  with  our  manners ;  nor  have  his  two  pre- 
deceflbrs  neglcfted  to  copy  fome  ftrokes  in  it.  In  the  reft  of  the 
adt,  Racine,  who  always  purfues  the  point  he  has  in  view,  antici- 
pates Euripides.  The  quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Clytem- 
neftra,  raifes  great  concernment.  Achilles  comes  to  an  explana* 
tion  with  the  queen ;  his  pailion  for  Iphigenia  is  increafed;  he  dif^ 
covers  the  myftery  of  the  facrifice ;  he  is  enraged,  and  Eriphile 
triumphs.  Thefe  are  the  incidents  which  compofe  this  a(ft.  Dolce 
and  Rotrou  have  followed  Euripides  more  faithfully,  indeed  too 
faithfully  -,  and  are  rather  tranflators  than  poets.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  Iphigenia's  interview  with  her  father :  Clytemneftra's 
with  hex  hufband,  and  Agamemnon's  folicitude,  to  hinder  the 
queen  from  being  prefent  at  the  facrifice,  afford  matter  fufficient 
to  fill  an  a£t.  But  Racine,  whofe  plan  made  it  necefiary,  has  di- 
ftributed  this  matter  with  greater  extent,  and  Euripides  with 
greater  fimplicity :  fo  that  in  the  former,  there  is  more  variety; 
in  the  latter  more  tendernefs.  In  Racine,  feveral  different  interefts 
raife  different  concernments,  and  divide  the  attention  of  the  ipec- 
tators.  In  Euripides,  our  eyes  are  conftantly  fixed  upon  Iphigenia: 
(he  engroiTes  all  our  thoughts;  her  fimplicity  increafes  our  concern 
for  her.  To  mention  only  that  fcene  where  fhe  accofts  the  king 
her  father :  this  fcene  is  indeed  fhorter,  and  more  noble  in  the 
French,  but  it  is  more  tender  and  moving  in  the  Greek.  Here 
Iphigenia  appears  lefs  a  princefs,  and  more  amiable;  Agamemnon 
lefs  a  king,  and  more  a  lather.  There  is  another  difference  which 
cannot  fail  of  ftriking  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  which  will 
be  taken  notice  of  prefently.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  to  the 
praife  of  Dolce,  that  he  has  treated  this  fcene  like  a  great  mafter 
who  well  underftood  his  original.  He  has  copied  that  beautiful 
fimplicity  of  Iphigenia  (which  the  Italian  language  is  more  capa-* 
ble  of  than  ours)  in  the  feveral  queftions  flie  puts  to  her  father, 
who  is  fo  much  affeAed  with  it,  that  he  is  obliged  to  invent  an  ex- 
cufe  to  conceal  the  real  caufe  of  thofe  fighs  and  tears  which  efcape 
him.  **  Alas !  favs  fhe,  what  (hall  I  fay  to  pleafe  thee,  and  allay  this 
grief?"  Thus  I  nave  turned  it.  Dolce  has  ventured  to  tranflate  this 
fpeech  more  literally;  and  has  been  happy  enough  not  to  render 
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the  author's  thought,  which  is  fo  beautiful  in  the  original,  contemp- 
tible in  his  own  language, 

"  Efler  vorrei  per  aggradirvi  fciocca 

This  ftroke,  which  fo  naturally  paints  the  extreme  perplexity  of 
both  father  and  daughter,  without  reckoning  upon  many  others 
which  Racine  durft  not  meddle  with,  and  which  in  our  age> 
where  nature  is  more  conftrained  by  fomething  that  is  called  dig- 
nity of  fentiment,  woidd  not  be  well  received,  nor  even  hazarded 
ty  the  ancients,  were  they  to  return  to  the  world  now. 

ACT     IV.    and    V. 

In  the  fourth  aft,  the  neceffity  of  playing  off  the  epifode  of  Eri- 
phile  has  obliged  the  French  poet  to  make  a  fcene  for  this  jealous 
princefs,  entirely  detached  from  the  reft:  for  Cl3rtemneftra  ap- 
pears on  one  fide  of  the  ilage,  while  Eriphile  goes  out  on  the  other* 
What  follows  is  taken  from  Euripides,  except  the  fcene  between 
Achilles  and  Agamenmon,  which  has  already  been  taken  notice  of* 
As  for  the  Greek  poet,  we  fee  he  has  filled  this  aft  with  a  fcene 
between  Achilles  and  Clytemneftra :  another  with  the  difcovery 
made  by  the  confidant  of  the  whole  myftery  of  the  facrifice  j  and 
laftly,  with  the  refentment  of  Achilles  upon  this  news. 

Racine^s  fifth  aft  is  founded  upon  the  revolution  Eriphile 
makes,  by  betraying  Iphigenia,  who  is  by  this  adl  of  treachery  de- 
livered over  to  Calcbas.  Achilles,  with  bis  fword  in  his  hand,  pe- 
netrates even  to  the  altar. 


etratcs  even  to  the  altar. 

<*  Et  quoiquc  feul  pour  elle  Achille  furieux 
**  Epouvantoit  Y  Arm^e  &  partageoit  les  Di 


Calchas  puts  a  ftop  to  all  thefe  movements,  by  lookii^  ttpois 
Eriphile,  ^Kl^declaring  that  it  is  her  who  under  a  borrowed  name 
is  the  Iphigenia  demanded  by  the  Goddefs.  We  cannot  help  aik- 
ing  here  why  Calchas,  who  knew  all,  did  not  fooner  reveal  the  fe- 
crct  ?  and  why,  when  he  does  reveal  it,  he  is  fo  readily  believed  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  army,  who  throughout  the  whole  piece  feem  ta 
pay  but  little  regard  to  him  ?  but  this  perhaps  would  be  a  cavil, 
and  we  muft  refign  ourfelves  to  the  inchantments  of  the  theatre* 
And  after  a!l»  it  mud  be  coiifeiled,  that  this  incident  is  finely  ima-- 
gined  with  regard  to  our  manners,  as  Racine  fo  refaw;  for  how 
would  the  iacrifice  of  Iphigenia  have  been  fiiifered,  or  her  prefer- 
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vation  by  an  incredible  prodigy  ?    Even  Dolce  could  not  fupport 
the  prodigy;  and  among  other  little  liberties  which  he  has  taken, 
he  makes  the  aftor,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  facrifice,  fay, 
^  "  Some  perfons  imagined  they  faw  a  hind  inilead  of  Iphigenia." 

"  Ma  creder  non  voglio  io  quel  che  non  vidi." 

So  that  in  his  tragedy  Iphigenia  not  only  dies,  but  is  beheaded  with 
all  the  forms. 

**  Alhor  tornando  a  la  fanciulla  veggo 
"  Qui  rinfelice  tefta,  e  cola  il  corpo." 

Rotrou  makes  fome  little  alterations  in  the  machine ;  and  after 
giving  the  audience  a  view  of  thefacrifice,  which  is  however  a  fine 
theatrical  incident,  he  makes  the  vidim  difappear  fo  fuddenly,  that 
the  afliflants  afk, 

'*  Qui  des  deux  nous  la  cache,  oula  terre  ou  les  cieux?'' 

Immediately  Diana  appears,  and  thus  the  tragedy  is  ended  with 
Ibme  kind  of  probability,  fince  the  audience  are  informed  that  Iphi-« 
genia  had  been  in  her  infancy  dedicated  to  Diana.    Dolce  and  Ro- 
trou have  in  all  the  reft  followed  with  fufficient  exadlnefs,  the 
plan  of  Euripides,  except  in  two  circumftances,  and  thefe  very 
confiderable,  where  Dolce  continues  faithful  to  his  original,  while 
Rotrou  and  Racine  have  ftudioufly  deviated  from  him.     It  is  in 
the  chara<acrs  of  Iphigenia  and  Achilles,  charaders  fo  eflential  to 
the  whole  tragedy,  that  they  dcferve  to  be  examined  with  particu- 
lar attention.     Thofe  of  Clytcmneftra  and  Agamemnon  had  been 
fo  ftrongly  marked   by  Euripides,   that  his  fucceflbrs  have  not 
thought  it  neceflary  to  add  any  new  ftrokes.     Only  Racine,  by 
giving  more  grcatnefs  to  both,  a  little  at  the  expcnce  of  tcndernefs, 
has  wifely  fuppreft  many  of  thofe  reproaches  uttered  by  Clytem- 
neftra  againft  her  huft^and :  reproaches  (hocking  to  our  manners, 
and  which  render  thefe  charafters  lefs  eftimable,  tho'  more  like. 
Rotrou  thinks  it  not  enough  for  Clytcmneftra  to  fay  to  the  king 
her  hulband, 

"  Va,  pere  indigne  d'clle,  &  digne  fils  d'Atree, 
•*  Par  qui  la  loi  du  fang  fut  fi  peu  r^v^ree; 
"  Et  qui  crut  comme  toi  faire  un  exploit  fameux 
««  Au  repas  qu  il  dreffa  des  corps  de  fcs  neveuXt 

Which  Racine  has  imitated  and  foftened  thus ; 
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^  Vous  nc  dementtez  point  une  race  funcftc. 
«♦  Oui,  vous  ^8  fc  fmg  d*  Avt6c  &  dc  Thyeftc, 
**  Bourreau  dc  votre  filic  il  nc  vous  refte  enfin 
♦*  Que  d'en  fail*  a  fa  mere  un  horrible  fefHn." 

Rotrou  copies  l^uripidee  in  adding  alfo  the  reproach  of  being  the 
murderer  of  the  former  hufband,  and  the  fon  Cly temneftra  had  by 
him:  fhe  alfo  calls  him  a  ravifher,  which  Racine  has  judged*  right 
to  fupprefs.  But  we  will  now  return  to  the  other  two  chara^flers. 

In  Euripides,  Ephigenia-  does  not  inftantly  become  a  heroine : 
flic  has  fome  ftruggles  before  flic  can  bring  herfelf  to  a  relblution 
fo-diei  Waturd  fpcaksinjherf  before  virtue..  She  is  igndrant  at 
fifft  of  dit  gVNtt  benefit  her  deaith  is  m  purchafe  for  the  Greeks, 
and  fhelboksupon  hetfdf^ds^the  vii^im  of  Menelaus,  rtither  than 
of  her  country-  She  docs:  riot  fcruple  to^implofe  her  father's  mercy : 
flic  makes  ufe  of  Clytemneftra's  efforts  in  her  favdur :  flie  endea- 
vours to  move  him  by  her- arguments, -her  tears,  her  youth,  and 
even  by  the  eloqpent  filence  of  the  yoiing  Oreftes.  All  this  is  ex- 
tremely affedliitg,  and*  did  not*  (hock  an  Athenian  audience.  And 
Dolce  fuppofed  an  Italian  one  wouli  not  be*  difpleafed  with  this 
Ipeech  of  Iphig<5nia's.  . 

**  Ben  fapete,  che.aituttie'doketil'lume- 
**  Di  quefto  Cielo :  ervi  litomiatoertte 
"  Ch'io  prima  di  tutt'  altri  niiei'ftatelli 
"  Vi  chiamai  padre;  &  vbi  di  tutti  ahcoraf 
"  Quefli,  figHTolami'chiamafte  prima. 
**  Ricordivi,ych0l  {wimo  d616c  piefo 
^*  Fui  de  le  voflre  bracftia,  e  prima  ion'hebbi 
**  I  caribaci,  eve  gHtliedifpeiB^,  &c." 

But  Rotrouandltachrc  were' of  a"  different  opinion;  and  they  had 
reaibfr  for  it  in  Franeer  whwelife-iadeed  is  as  much  prized  as  in 
aayother  couHtrytibut  where  it  is  expelled  a  geat  contempt  of 
it  ^{hMtLd  htilkewn*  Tbefepoets  therefore'  give  none  of  this  weak- 
n»(s  to  Iphigenia%  As  foovk  »  iht'  is  acquaiated  with  Agamemnon's 
intention^  RaciBc  makes  her  fay, 

^*  Mon  pere, 

<«  Cefleff  dd  vous  troubler>  vous  n'etes  point  trahl. 

^'^Qjited^oas  cominftfidM«0>  voos  feree  obei; 

"  Ma^vie^'eft  vOtr^ebieft^    Voud  pouvez  le  reprendre ; 

<*' Vos^ordesr  fans  detour>  potivoient  fe  faire^entendre* 

Voi.L  Hhh  ^'D^un 
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<*  D'un  ceil  aufll  content,  d'un  cceur  aufli  founiis 
«*  Que  j'acceptois  1  cpoux  que  vous  m*aviez  promis» 
<'  Je  f9aura],  s'il  le  faut,  vi£Ume  ob^iflante, 
"  Tendre  au  fer  de  Calchas  unc  t^te  innocente^ 
^*  Et  rcfpeftant  le  coup  par  vous-meme  ordonn^ 
•*  Vous  rendre  tout  Ic  fang  que  vous  m'avez  donn^/^ 

And  Rotrou> 


Le  fang  qui  fbrtira  de  ce  fein  innocent 
Prouvera  notalgre  vous  fa  fource  en  fc  verfant.** 


Yet  it  is  certain  that  both  the  French  poets  have  been  fenfible  oT 
the  beauty  and  even  the  propriety  of  that  vtreaknefs  which  Euripi* 
des  gives  at  firft  to  his  Iphigenia;  and  he  who  wrote  latefthas  tol^ 
•lowed  the  traces  of  the  Greek  poet  in  thefe  lines,  where  it  is  ju/l 
fuffered  to  appear^ 

*♦  Si  pourtant  ce  refped,  fi  cette  ob^iiTance 

*'  Parott  digne  a  vos  yeux  d'une  antre  recompenfe, 

**  Si  d*une  mere  en  pleurs  vois  plaignez  les  ennuis,, 

**  J'ofe  vous  dire  ici  qu'en  Fetat  ou  je  fuis 

**  Peut-6tre  aflcx  d'honneurs  environnoient  ma  vie- 

•*  Pour  ne  pas  fouhaiter  qu'dle  me  ffit  ravie, 

**  Ni  qu'en  me  Tarrachant  un  fcv^re  deftin 

^'  Si  pres  de  ma  nai/Tance  en  eAt  marqu^  la  fin. 

"  Fille  d' Agamemnon,  c^cft  mm  qui  la  premiere,. 

^  Seigneur,  vous  appellai  de  ce  doux  nom  de  pere  r 

•^  C'eft  moi  qui,  fi  long-tems  le  plaifir  de  vos  yeox. 

^<  Vous  ai  fait  de  ce  nom  remercier  Ics  Dieux*. 

*'  Et  pour  qui  tant  de  foiS  prodiguant  vos  carefies^ 

**  Nous  nVez  point  du  fang  dwaign6  les  foibleflcs.** 

Befides,  Iphigenia  confents  tomake  her  escape  with  Gly  tcmneftKr, 
nnd  this  flight,  which  is  rendered  fruitlefs,  agreeably  prolongs  the- 
adion.  Iphigenia  would  certainly  have  little  claim  to  our  efteem 
ill  the  origHial,  if  (he  continued obftinate in  her  endeavours  to  avoi<f 
being  facrificed;  but  after  refledtingupon  the  glory  of  fuch  a  deatb, 
flie  accepts  it  fo  generoufly,  (he  rcfufes  with  fo  much  conftancy  theaf- 
fiftance  of  Achilks,  ftie  makes  preparations  for  the  facrifice,  and  at 
length  refigns  herfelf  to  it  with  fuch  greatnefs  of  mind,  that  her  firfl: 
complaints,  terrors,  and  reluctance  to'die,  and  even  the  fighsand  com* 
plaiotsthatefeape  hcrinher  laft  farewel,caily  exalt  her  chara^r.  *this 
1  mix-*' 
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mixture  of  weakncfs  and  of  courage,  is  undoubtedly  the  fecret 
mover  of  the  tendernels  of  the  ftage,  and  the  poetical  inftrument 
-which  draws  tears  from  the  fpeftators.  Iphigenia  is  lefs  a  lover 
in  Euripides  than  in  Racine,  There  is  lefs  weaknefs  in  her 
charafter,  and  our  attention  to  her  misfortune  is  not  interrupted  by 
fuperfluous  fcenes.  Her  devoting  herfelf  is  more  a  voluntary  ad: ; 
for  the  leaft  of  thofe  fighs  which  (he  gives  her  lover  in  the  French 
play,  or  the  flighteft  hint  that  flie  wifhed  to  live,  would  in  the 
Greek  tragedy  have  authorifed  Achilles  to  fave  her.  But  (he  re- 
jcdls  the  offers  of  that  hero,  even  at  the  altar;  aftd  generoufly  pre- 
fents  her  bofbm  to  Calchas,  who  ftrikes  his  vidlim.  The  French 
Iphigenia  does  not  go  fo  far ;  the  poet  makes  her  lover,  whom  the 
parting  words  of  Jiis  miftrefa  has  foftened  too  much,  free  her  from 
her  perplexity  and  the  lpcdtators,froni  their  anxiety  on  her  account. 

The  neroine  therefore  is  not  .put  to  dielaft  trial  of  her  fortitude ; 
and  confequently,  her  voluntary  devoting  herfelf  is  by  fo  much 
Jthe  lefs  ihining,  fince  in  fuch  cafes,  the  will  and  the  efieft  are 
two  very  diflFerent  things. 

In  Racine,  Achilles  is  quite  a  Frenchman;  the  poet  reprefented 
liim  thus,  becaufe  he  was  to  pleafe  thofe  whom  h^  had  formed 
to  this  tafte  of  gallantry  in  tragedy.  He  feigns  that  the  paflion  of 
Achilles  for  Iphigenia  was  authorifed  by  her  parents :  this  occa- 
fions  a  difficulty,  which  he  rather  artfully  palliates  than  removes ; 
for  it  is  not  very  probable  that  Agamemnon  would  have  drawn 
his  daughter  to  Aulisito  facrifice  her,  under  colour  of  marrying  her 
to  a  hero,  whofc  love  for  her  was  publickly  known,  nor  allow  the  re- 
port of  this  marriage  to  befpread  thro*  the  army.  The  condud:  of 
Euripides  here  is  very  different ;  for  he  fuppofes  that  Achilles  h 
Ignorant  that  Iphigenia  is  deftined  for  his  wife :  even  her  arrival 
furprifes  the  whole  army,  who  know  not  the  real  motive  for  it* 
It  is  thefe  two  contrary  fuppofitions  that  make  the  Achilles  of  Ra- 
cine fb  difFerfent  from  the  Achilles  of  Euripides.  Racine  fhews 
him  in  the  fecond  a£t  alike  occupied  with  fchemes  of  love  and  war. 
It  certainly  required  great  art  to  unite  love  and  glory  thus  in  the 
mind  of  a  hero,  whofe  true  charaftcr  is  made  up  of  pride,  courage, 
and  impetuofity.  All  the  other  fcenes  of  Achilles  are  in  the  fame 
tafle:  however  in  the  end  a  motive  of  glory  mixes  itfelf  with  the 
inter^fls  of  love. 

In  the  Greek  poet,  it  is  the  impatience  of  Achilles  to  depart  for 
Troy,  that  brings  him  to  Agamemnon's  palace,  whom  he  thinks 
in  fault  for  their  long  delay.    Clvtemneflra  meets  him,  and  falutes 

H  h  n  2  him 
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him  as  her  ibn-in-law.  Achilles,  who  is  not  able  to  comprehend' 
one  word  (he  fays»  ezpreiXbs  his  furprize  in  a  manner  little  con- 
formable to  our  ideass  but  fo  naturally  for  the  age  EUiripides  lived 
jn^  that  it  would  be  mere  cavilling  to  find  fault  with  it.  We 
will  cxcufe  the  anci^t  Achilles  then  for  declining  Clytemneftra's 
civility;  but  it  is  lefs  eaiy  to  comprehend,  and  con&quently  more 
difficult  to  pardon  him  in  fome  odier  inflances;  and  fir  (I,  where 
fpeaking  ot  Agameomon,  he  fays,  ''  Has  he  not  authorifed  me  to 
'<  love  the  princeis,  if  I  am  fo  happy  to  obtain  her  from  thy  haftds, 
**  (hall  not  Agamemnon  dread  the  refentment  of  a  lover  and  a  huf- 
**  band  ?  If  it  was  neceifary  that  fo  dear  a  vidim  (hould  be  deliver- 
^'  ed  to  the  Greeks,  if  the  intereft  of  Greece  demanded  it,  Achilles 
^'  would  be  capable  of  facrificing  his  love  to  the  public  good/'  *0r 
as  Dolce  exprefTes  it. 

•«  Suo  dedit'era  havcrmi  fatto  conto 

"  Uintento  fuo,  &  datomi  la  figlia; 

♦*  Che  Vhavrei  forfe  conceduta  anch'io 

**  A  tante  bellicofe  indite  fchiere, 

"  Sc  pur  Tandata  a  Troja  (ch'io  no'l  credo) 

**  Attender  fi  dovea  da  la  fua  morte. 

**  Ch'anch'io  bramo  Thonor,  Tutile,  el  bene 

«'  De  la  famofa  Grecia,  &c/' 

Seconol^^  his  refufing  to  fee  Jphigenia,  although  Clytemneftsa 
gave  him  lo  fair  *n  opportunity,  when  (he  offers  to  bring  her  her- 
felf  to  pay  her  acknowledgments  to  him.  Thirdly,  after  having 
feen  her,  and  that  he  is  become  enamoured  with  her  beauty,  the 
generous  rcfolution  (he  takes  to  devote  herfclf  ihould  have  fych 
charms  for  him,  as  to  make  him  calmly  refign  her  to  death,  and 
promife  her  his  aflillance,  only  in  cafe  (he  (hould  repent  of  this  rc- 
folution, in  which  he  is  fo  faithful  to  his  word,  that  he  adtually 
fuiffers  her  to  die,  and  contributes  to  the  (acrifice  himfelf,  by  pour- 
ing libations  i  Certainly  he  appears  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of 
lover  to  us.  Dolce  reprefcnted  him  thus  in  Italy.  Rotrou  would 
not  venture  to  do  the  fanie  in  France,  much  lefs  Racine.  Neither 
of  them  can  be  condemned ;  but  ought  we  therefore  to  condemn 
Euripides  ?  He  writ  to  the  tafte  of  his  audience>  as  our  poets  do 
now  to  theirs.     But  let  us  refume  thefe  three  articles. 

Aud  firfl,  Achilles  tias  reafon  ;o  anfwer  Clyterime(ha,  rather 
like  a  hero  who  has  been  atfrontedi  than  like  the  lover  of  Iphige- 
i^ia  i  fince  having  never  entertaUed  any  defign  of  demanding  her 
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in  marriage,  the  defirc  of  glofy  afted  more  powerfully  upon  liis 
heart  than  love.  He  fliews  his  difintereftednefs  likewife,  by  giving 
the  afflidled  mother  to  underftand,  that  in  the  refolution  he  has 
formed  to  lave  Iphigenia,  he  is  lefs  influenced  by  his  paffion  for  the 
princefs  than  his  regard  to  juftrce. 

Secondly,  Clytemneftra  alks  hiirt,  if  he  is  defirous  that  Iphige- 
nia fliould  appear  before  him,  and  pay  hef  acknow^ledgments  to 
her  protedror.  He  refufes,  indeed,  to  lee  the  young  princefs  j  but 
this  refufal  is  founded  upon  his  ftri<3:  regard  to  the  feverity  of  the 
Grecian  manners  with  refpedl  to  women.  He  alledges  very  good 
reafons  for  declining  this  offer  :  and  this  alfo  ptx)ves  the  difinteref- 
tednefs of  his  zeal  in  her  fervice. 

Thirdly,  It  is  certainly  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  Achilles 
could  fuffer  his  Iphigenia  to  die,  only  becaufe  (he  had  devt)ted  her- 
felf.  But  (as  we  have  already  obferved)  if  vre  refledl  upon  the  re- 
verence the  ancients  had  for  thefe  confedrations,  and  for  fuch  per- 
fons  as  voluntarily  devoted  themfelves  to  death,  we  muft  acknow- 
ledge, that  Achilles  could  not  ail  othefwife,  without  rendering, 
himfelf  execrable  by  a  crime  of  the  higheft  impiety.  Yet  he  em- 
ploys the  tendered  motives,  the  moft  ardent  intreaties  to  prevail 
upqn  Iphigenia  to  alter  her  refolution.  He  cannot  but  adrtlirfe  her 
for  that  noble  refolution;  but  he  omits  no  argument  which  he 
thinks  is  likely  to  diffuadc  her  from  it.  He  even  goes  well  armed 
at  the  head  of  fome  of  his  faithful  foldieri  to  fiirround  the  altar, 
that  upon  the  leaft  fign  made  by  Iphigenia,  or  the  flighted  appear- 
ance of  a  change  in  her  intentions,  he  may  deliver  her.  He  hopes 
that  {he  will  confent  to  it;  but  in  vain.  The  princefs  has  taken  her 
refolution,  and  Clytemneftra,  although  in  defpair  of  faving  her, 
yet  requires  not  Achilles  to  fliield  her  from  the  facred  knife  con- 
trary to  her  vow.  We  are  therefore  to  enter  into  the  character 
of  thefe  three  perfonages  by  attention  to  an  aft  of  religion :  and 
this  alone  removes  the  difficulty,  notwithftanding  the  improbabi- 
lity of  rendering  this  incident  conformable  to  our  ideas. 

However  convincing  the  "e  arguments  ift  favour  of  Euripides 
may  appear  to  me,  yet  I  am  fenlible,  that  they  will  not  be  eafily 
reliflied.  There  are  no  arguments  of  force  enough  to  remove  that 
prejudice  which  takes  its  rife  either  from  contempt  of  the  ancient 
nianners,  or  from  the  oblivion  which  covers  them  now.  The  moft  that 
I  pretend  to  is,  that  my  readers  fliould  either  hold  Euripides  ex- 
cufable,  or  confider  the  age  he  lived  in  as  abfurd  and  ridiculous. 
This  alternative  v/ill  admit  of  no  medium  ;  and  it  may  fer\  e  for  a 
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juftification  of  all  the  objedions  which  have  been  made  to  the  an« 
cientSy  refpeAing  their  manners  and  cuftoms  :  for  who  will  ven- 
ture to  pronounce,  that.Athens,  fb  diftinsjuifhed  for  learning  and 
wit,  fliould  be  (b  far  deficient  in  tafte  and  ludgment  as  to  applaud 
the  moft  palpable  abfurdities  ?  To  aflert  this  is  to  contradii^  one's 
felf ;  it  is  attributing  to  an  age,  and  to  an  author,  qualities  diredily 
oppofite.  If  critics  pretend  to  difcover  only  ordinary  errors^  fuch 
as  by  the  fate  of  humanity  are  connefted  with  the  mpft  perfe<51: 
things,  doubtlefs  there  would  be  no  cootradidion  in  their  cenfure 
here :  but  it  is  not  thefe  errors  alone  which  they  charge  upon  an- 
tiquity. They  ice  others  of  a  more  extravagant  kind,  and  thofo^with 
the  moft  ftriking  beauties :  fo  that  we  muft  necefTarily  conclude 
their  cenfure  to  be  contradiction,  or  have  recourfe  to  an  examina- 
tion; to  know  which  is  in  the  right,  our  age  or  that  of  Euripides, 
for  example;  and  whether  the  Achilles  of  Racine  would  not  ap- 
pear as  ridiculous  to  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the  Achilles  of  Euripides 
to  us. 

With  regard  to  Racine,  his  fame,  which  increafesin  proportion 
as  he  becomes  an  ancient  to  us,  cannot  be  concerned  in  the  paral- 
lel we  have  ventured  to  draw  bet;ween  this  great  poet  and  his  modeL 
He  will  not  lofe  by  being  compared  with  Euripides ;  but  as  this 
comparifon  does  honour  to  the  ancients,  from  whomhe  has  acquired 
^at  juft  tafte  and  clofe  imitation  of  nature  which  render  him  Co 
pleafing  to  the  French,  I  thought  I  could  not  fix  upon  a  better 
xnethod  of  making  the  reader  ieofible  of  the  beauties  of  Euripides 
than-by  comparinjg  them  with  thofe  of  Raciae* 
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